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FOREVyORD 

, — k 

The Ninth Session of the All-India Oriental 
’Cdnlerence was held on the 20th, 21st and 22nd 
December 1937 at Trivandrum, under the auspices of 
the Government of Travancore. Owing to the delay in 
the receipt of ,the various papers recommended for 
pufblication and of the presidential addresses, it was not 
possible to take up .the printing of the Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Conference until after the 
,31st January 1939. 

The publication of the Volume of Proceedings 
,and Transactions of the Conference has been a 
particularly difficult task because of the various and 
conflicting methods of transliteration employed by the 

• contributors. No attempt has been made to regularise 
transliteration by the adoption of a uniform method ; 
but care has been taken to retain the system used by 
the authors. Everyone of the contributors was given 
an opportunity of correcting the proofs. 

, The printing of this Volume has been completed 
with remarkable expedition; and I cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to the Superintendent. Government Press, and 
to the members of his staff fo; their diligent and willing 
co-operation. My gratefulj acknowledgments are 

• also due to Vidyabhushana^w. Venkitarama Sharma 
for correctii^ the proofs," and Mahopadhyaya 
K. SivaramaKrishna Sastri for preparing the Index. 
Mr. M. A. Bharathan too deserves my (ncere thanks 
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76 

1 r. S. K. BelvaJk;)r, m. a., ph, in. 

i>o. 


Hindu University, J^enares 


76 

Dr. lb L, V^aidya, ai. a. Ph, d., 12 

Do, 

» 

Connaught Road, Poona. 


77 

Dr. V. S, 8ukthankar, m, A.,Pii. o. 

Dm 


1 >han darlfa r ( )r lonta I K esc arc 1 » 


» 

Institute, Poona. 

, 

78 

Dr. G, 8. Ghurye, M, A., rb. d.. 

i>(, 


Ihiiyersity of Bombay. 

i 
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Delejsfates — [con id . ) 


No. 

r 

; Name and address- 

1 

Status. 

' ■ 

70 

V. >SiibTamonia Iyer, Esq., n. A., 

• 

DelegatfC, Ramos varam 


Tj, T,y PriiicipaJ, Ilameevaram 

Dovasthanam 


Dovaathannm Pathoi-ala, 
Madiij-a. 

eala, Madura. 

SO 

Knmar Surat Kumar Esq?. 

Delegate, The Varendra 


M A , :\i, M, A. s. 

l^osea reh So ci ety, 
Rajashalii. Bengal. 

81 

Kai liahadiir, Krajondra Moha.u 
Mait.r«, A , L.^ M L. 0, 

Do. 

82 

Kshicisciiandra Sarkar, Esq., M*A,, 

B. L. 

I^r, P A. v^alotoro, M, A , Ph. d., ' 

Do. 

88 

Delegate, Tlio Indian Ro- 


f > riii.k, 3 70 -Maniktolia Street, ' 

8oax(‘h liistisuto , Cal- 


Calcutt'i, 

(‘utl,a 

84 

Dr. -Ar. li iSanic*}", Bangalore ! 

Do, 

<S5 ' 

Er. H, Sul »rAiuonia Iyer 

Dolagato^ The ObserVafory, 
Tri vandriim 

86 

(A D, Agra wall a, Escp, B.A*, C. E., 

Dejogato, The Mahakosda 

; 

Executive Engiiu^er, Raipur, 

.Historical S 'c-ety. 


p. 

B.laspuri Via Rairiir. 

87 ! 

! 

L* P. l^-indoya Sarma, Esq., Kavy- 
avinoda^ M. M. S. llony. So-i 
crdary 

Do 

88 j 

V. Narayana. lyor, Estp, m A., 

Delegate, The ‘’^aniskrta 


M h , Assistant Editor, Tamil ; 
IjexicoTi, University of Madras 

Academy, Madras, 

80 i 

Prrf, S. Kuppu^^wami Sastri ’ 

Do. 

90 1 

Dr. C, Kunhan Raja 

Do, 

01 

D. . '1'. R Cuintamani 

Do. 

02 

Dr V. Ragh avail , 

Do, 

03 

Pr(»f L. V. Ttamaswami Iyer, 

Delegate, The Rama Varma 


Ernakulam 

iiosearch Institute, Tii- 
1 ( hur, Cochin 

04 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, 

i Delegate, The Andhra Iti- 
Sameodhaka Man 
i dali, Guntur, 

95 

R. SubramarJaii, Esq., M. A C/o j 
Dr M Rama Hao 

Do, 

0(i 

Srljuti Sar))03war Kataki 

Delegate, The Kamarupa 
Anusandhan Samiti, 
Gauhati, Assam. 

07 

Srljni Divakar GoHvami^M. A., B Xi. 

Do.' 

08 

Vallamkiilathu Karanakaran Nair 

Dole^^ato, All-Kerala CuB 


PiBq,, B. sc , TkT , Kudainalur, 

tural Association, Kot- 


Kottayam 

tayara. 
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Delegates— (Gontd.) 


No. 

, Name and address. 

i 

j Status. 

1 

» 

99 

A. N, Krishna Iyengar, Esq , isi. a , 

. 

Delegate, The Adyar LiUr- 


' t*. T, 

an\ Theosophical 
Society, Madras, 

ITO 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastid, D. lAii., 

The Bihar aud Orissa Re- 


Principal, T. N. *J. CoDego, 

search Society, 


, Bhagalpnr 


101 

Aynrvedacharya Prol D. Ranga- 

All India Iltroditarv Aviir- 


chary idn, n. n. pn. o ,rh.x d. 

vedic Doctojfs f.eaguc. 


« 

( hintur. 

102 

Nadiganavacliahputhy Ayurveda- 

Do, 


raliiia Dr. P. Anandapandit^ 



M. P M. S 


100 

Dr. Pratapkiirnar Vaidya 

Do. 

101 

Dr. T Jiyj’ar Do^^i Harijan Secre- 

Do, 

'* 

• tary 


lOf) 

Prof. ID PmoBtan, Pin n ,Sunr 

Delegate, Tl»e American 


mer iiouse, Ootacanmnd 

1 

Oi-ionla] Socifty, New 
Havon. 

1’ )(i» 

Dr Arnold A. Bake, 38 Lands- 

Delegate, Thelr.dia ,So(;ietY, 


d<)^\■n 0 Cro?(‘C'nt-» London 

London 

107 

Dr. K, \V, Thomas, iGl Woodstock 

Delegate^ University of Ox- 


Road, Gxforil 

ford. 

108 

Dr, V. W. Thomas Do, 

Delegate, School of Oriniaf 

* 


Studies- London. 

109 ' 

Prof, B. K, Chattorjoe, D. Litt. 

Do, 

no 

Di, A, N. Narasimhia, rh, 

Do. 

111 

Di\ K. (Joda Varma, m a , ph. i). 

Do. 

112 

The HonTdo Rao Bahadur K. K. 

Do. 

" 

' Pa^dnlai, nn, d 

Delegate- the Kern Insti- 

113 

1 Bahadur ('hand Chhabra, Esq , 


M A,, rh, 1) , Asst.Biipt, 

for Ei)i graph y, Ootacmaund 

tute, Iveydon^ Holland. 

114 

Dr^ A, A. Bake, London. 

Do. 

115 

Dr, Herman Goetz., Kom Insti- 

Do. 


tute, Leyden. 


116 

Dr M, B. Emeneau, Ph, i)., Sum- 

Delegate, The Yale Univer- 


mer House, Ootacanmnd 

sity, New Havon, 

117 

Dr, D. (D Mandelbaum. 

1 Do. 

118 

M. HamidnUah , Esq., Katal- 

! Delegate, Institutdes ehi- 

» 

mandi, Hyderabad. 

1 des IsJamiqnes -Paris 

; University, 

119 

N. Keeava PiJlai, Esq., Vanchi 

i Delegate, Sri Cbittiiatinina] 


yoop^ Trivandrum. 

Library and Reading 

• 


room, Trivandrum . 

120 

Dr, Muhammad Ha mi duJlah, Os- 

Delegate, The ITiiversity of 

• 

mania University, Hyderabad 

Bonn and the Oriental 
Seminar,* 



xvm 


elegates — {eon idj 


No. 

121 

122 

1^8 

124 

125 

120 


Kamo auil addi’OBS. 


Status. 


127 

]2.S 


120 

loO 


131 

152 

loo 

184 

185 

136 

137 
13S 

139 

140 

141 


1 Dr W K. Stutterlioiiii, Dirrctor of , 
! Arcliii-cdogy, .Notiiorlands In-. 

I die.^, Oatavia 

! Loiin Saint 2oaji, i' S'i..- -Idvoc.-do,^ 

j Kaiital ! 

j Prof. I‘. Meilo 

i Asaf A. A. F>zo 6, Esii , 43 Cl;<>u- ; 
; pat-i Road. Hoint.ay. 

Kaiz P. 'Ivabji. . m a , r> ir-at- ; 
Law,' i:otired -lu'lgo, Roii)l>ay . 
High Court. Bombay. _ 

R D. ICarmarkar, Egn , Prbo.'i’ai. | 
Sir I’arashui amlihau Col.'ego, . 

J‘o „ , 

7 i V V, Wirasld, Esq . M Irofos- 

sov, Moiris tioilcge. -Nagpi.r. . 

Dr H.C. Sot'u, .'1, A , idi. 1 ' .4s^st- 

ant lVo?oBHOi% K' Collo^^c, 

Aiaiv>ati. _ ; 

Ifiralal rlaint Ksq-, m.a B ' 
K. A. Nilda-.nta Sadiv Esq , m .\ , 
I’rofe.'S'ir "f Indian llihlory' 
and Archil oiogy. 

DivN. Vonkalaranjanayv a, Eoader 
in Indian History i 

Proio-isor S. S. Suryana’flyi'.na 
Sastry, Read-riv I’hilosoidv : 
Dr C. Kniihan EiUa, Reader m ; 

Sanshrit _ ^ ; 

S. VaiyaPuri Piliai, EHq. n. A , 

B. ii ^ Reader in 'rainll 


J! . A 


rh. n 


T. R. Cbiniamani, 

Lecturer in Sanskrit ; 

R. V. Selbn Piliai, Esq , n. A., ir ; 

I,,, Lecturer in Tamil ^ i 
K. Ramakrislinayya Garu, Esq., ; 

.M. A., Lecturer in Tolugu ; 
II Chennakesfiva I.vengar, Eh(| , j 

?i , 0 , im Ijecturcr in Kannada 
S Lakshin ipadii Sa^iri, ES(j , ].ec- j 
turer in Telugu i 

lA Kt^s Loctuier I 

in Malayiilam . , ^ j 

V.R. Raiiiachandm DiksliJtar,Eeq, | 
\u A., Lector in Indian Hie- j 
toyy j 


Lbleoato., The Royal Bata- 
via Sociolo of Arts and 
cion cos 

Doie.^ate, The Fronoh Inat?.- 
tut for Indianisnfio. 

])ole|.iato, tho Lniverylly 
(»f 

Dofogatoj iBlanic Research 
Association* 

Do. 


Delegate, Tho Dui varsity of 
Bmnhav 

. • 

Delegate, Nagpnr Univer- 
]Sagi)ur. 

DO, 


Do. 

Uoi oga k), li n i verBjt y « >1 

Mi'klraB, Madras. 

Do. 

Do. 

{ > 0 . 

Ifo. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

' Do. 

Do. 



XIX 


Delegates-~fo^>n W. ' 


No, I , Narno and Addrosfi. , Staftos* 


142 

P. Sambamtirthi, Esq , n a., h i.„i Dolegato, Univoraity of 


1 '■ Lecturer in iTHjian 

Madras, 

143 

1 L X, V Rr 4 »hnvar(, Aseist'int to the 

1 

* 

1 E(i it or, Catalog? ih Catal-goruin 

! Do. 

144 

1 Min. Vid.va\ achaspati KuPpu- 

1 Delogatei Anuamalai Uni- 


1 ^ ewami M , a. 

vorsify, Ciddambarain. 

145 

V. A. RainaS A airjy Saslri, Estp, 

, 

‘ ^ Lecturer in Sftziskrit 

Do. 

146 

t 

A,Chidamharaiiat.ha C'hettiai*,EHij , 



M. A , Locturor in Tamil 

Do, 

147 

Rao Sahih C, S. SrjpjviBachp.ri, 
yi A,, iVofeSi^or uf Indian Hfe- 



tory 

Do. 

11S-* 

Mahamahoi.ia<ihyaya Ikandli 



Frani.ilrhanat'h TharKahhu- 

Dcdogato, Beiiaro« Hindu 


ii\] an 

I'jiivorsity. 

M ) 

Hao Lahadur K. V. Han^aawaiuv : 


• 

lyoiip3’\ M, A. 

Do, 

150 

Kao Hahadur Dr S K, Kolvalkar 



M. A , P]l, 0, 

Do. 

151 

Dr. A, 8> Altekar. m. A , Ph. i>. 


152 

Kaudi^ A, Lhlniiaj^waniy Sastri, 

Do. 

> 

Avl, 


153 

SaetJ'i Raghuvara MiUiuIal, A , 

Dologato, Allahabad 
Univcr^^ity 


M. (). Tj., Ijcctiiror In J^^anskrit. 

15-1 . 

Troiesaor K. C'Jiattiopadbyaya, Lo(*- 



1 im*, SansUritf l)o])artinent* 

Do. 

155 

Dr Dliirondra Varnia, m. a., 
i>. iiitt , Head of the Hindi 
Po])artnKM't, Allahabad 



Univorpity 

Do. 

156 ! 

Dr, M. JI, Syed, I'li, i> , o. Litt., 

'' Lecturer, Urdu Dopartinent. 


i 

Do. 

157 : 

Dr. 11 tri Chana SastH, Krinni)a], 
T, N, J. Co3Ioj;o, Bhagaljair ' 

Dologalo, Patna Dniven^ity. 

158 

Dr, K. (lopalachari^ ivj. a , Ph- p. | 

Delegate, St, XavioEe 

Gollego, Palamcottah, 

15J) 

SriruaUiy V, K. Kartiayani 

Delegate, H. H. die 

i 

Amma, m. a. 

Maharaja’s Collogo 
for M'oinen, Trivandrum. 

160 ■; 

iS , Gopala Menun, Esq , m. a. 

Do* 

161 

N. Gopala Pillar, Ksq,^ m a. 

Delegate, H* H„ the 

.» { 

i 


Maharaja’s College of 
Art's, Trivandrum* 
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n ^legates - {contd ) 

• I 

Nfinie and Address, 


StatUB, 


162 Pandit V. Veiifeawram a Slianiiu, j. Delegate, H. . 

163 : Srimatby K, Minakshi .Viiuiia, ! 

164 I N. Knnjuranmn Pillai,E8a., A J 

i . . j 

"•Gr) ) A. s. Mutbinh Mudaliar, Ksq.. ; 

166 ■ Vldvan C 1 (-lopala Pillai, M. A. : ^ 

167 : V. Na-rayana PiUai, A,,| 

! Ti* 1 

168 - K. Mammen, Kb<).^ m, a. | ^ b 


169 . Prof K. S^!niva.^an, m. a. 


170 ; Miss K. C. Annnn-mia, m. a, 

171 I S rmaniaboSwar, Ksq., 'a. a, 

172 V. Sankara Iyor» Es‘i., m, a , Tj, 'r. 

173 ' G. V, Suhbarama lyrr, a. 

174 V SivaraniakriBoha lyor,Ke'|.,.M,A. 

175 : P- Krishna Pillai, Ksmm >b A, 

176 K U Krisi.na ]\or, Iv(j A. 

177 A. Narayanan .Pokti,K-M • V 
17^ ; Iityerab Joseph, Ksri , m. \. 

179 P. Ananthau Pillai Es(i., m a, 
1,S0 i C, Pannirnkaiperunial Mndaliar. 


Ik’loyalo, H. IP the 
Maharaja's Cnllejieof 
He i once, Trivandrum. 
Ho, 

Do. 

Do. 


Esq., Al, A,, B L. 

D->, 


Pov. Fr, Pouieo lliomas, t. o. 

Delegnte, St, 

licrchinan'B 

0 . t). : 

t'ollop,’, 

rheiTV. 

C)iiangana- 

M. P. Paul, Esii . M. A. 

‘ Do. 

« 

K. Sankara l^illiu, E,s(j , \\ \ 

Do. 


0 . 0 , Vargf oso, Em* , m. a , h. r 

Do. 


P. R. Doraiswamy Sarina, !><}. 

Do. 


P. V. rialiannaji, Eeq , m a. i 

t fo. 


AT. S* Srinivata Sanna, Esq » m a. 

Delegate: National College, 

Prof. A N Upadhyp, Rajaram 

Trlcliuiop >ly. 

Deloga‘ 0 , 1 'he 

h ajarutn 


I College, Kolhapur j Collogo, Kolhapur. 

j.SO I A. M. Satakoparairiannjachariar,' Dol^^zfUo, the Government 
^ lieq*, Iftoiil Pandit ! (’olloge, Kuinba^ . 

I • i konain. 


Delegates, ■* {confd ^ ) 


Name and Address. 


Status. 


Pro?. H C, Ray Choudhuri, M. A,,i Delegate, Tlie Calcutta 


Head of the Department of^ 
Ancient Indian History and 
Ciiitnre, Calcutta Criivernity 
Prof. Huron R'hauSlierwani, a. 
tOxon), Head of the Depart 
inoni of History 

Dr. Abdul Hao, D. JJtt, Hoad of 
the Dopartruient of Arabic 
Dr- Md. Nizamuddin, Pli. d.. 
Head of tbo Department of 
Persian 

(inari (iuthnddlii, Es(t , n. A , 

. Roado?’, Faculty of Theology 
HamiduJlah, Esq , M. A., liL, i 
Lecturer, Facuhy of f.a\\ 
Abdul Majeod Siddituio, Es<i., 

M. A., iAj. b.. Lecturer in 
History 

(L V- Acharya, P-s<i , n a., m. lo 
A.S., Curat(‘r, Prince of Wales 
Musoum, Bombay 


Uiuvorsity. 


Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 


Do. 

Delegate, The Prince cT 
Wales Museum, 
Rouibuv. 


PrahmaerJ Mahavidvan Emboru- JIuzari Departineit, 

manaclar, Frinci])ul, Oovomment of Mysore. 

Sanskrit CoBoge, Melkoto, 

Mysore 

N. MaUikarjuna Sastri, Esq., 

M. A., Principal, Sri Ch.ama- Do. 

rajojdra Voda Maha])ataHala, 

Bfingaloro 

V. S. Agrawalla, Es<}., M, a>. Delegate^ Tbo Curzo; 
Curator, Curzon Museum of Museum of Ar 

-Arehicology, MuUra log}’, Muttra. 

A. L. Swadia, Esip, Curator, Delegate, The Watson 
Watson Museum, Rajkot Museum, Rajkot. 

Ra: Bahadur, Prayag Dayal i Delegate, The Prov 


G. Yazdani, Esq • M. A., u. n. K., 
Diroclor of Arcbu ology, 
Hyderabad 

Prof. G. H, Bhatt, a , Baroda 
Colb go 

Dr. S. M. Ali, Profess or oi Com- 
parative Religion, Baroda 
College 


Delegate^ Tbo Curzon 
Museum of Arebao- 
log}’, Muttra. 

Delegate, The Watson 
Museum, Rajkot. 

Delegate, The Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow. 

Government of H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Domi- 
ni oust Hyderal)iid. 

Government of Barods. 
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Delegates- (eontd,) 

, j 

Name and Address, | Stratus. ^ 

— j ; -- — - - ^ — 

20() j Dr, R. C. MajuiTKiar, a., rh, d/, i Delo^j^ate, Dacca rnivcr* 
I ^'ice-Clmnce]](^^ ! nity, Ramfia P. O 

207 , Prof. S, K. De, m.a., n. ratt , Do, 

j Head of tibo D(*]>artinent of ; 

I Siniskrit 

208 I Prof. S. M. Hnssabi, M. A., i>. Do. 

' Head of the Do]>artment of ; 

Arabic and Iglaiiiic Stadies *! 

209 I Dr. M. 1. Borah, A - , lii. i>.<* Head Do. 

; ■ of the Depart in ont of Persian 

and Urdu 

210 H. D. Bhattacbarya, Esq., M. a. , b.t... Do, 

Head of the Department' of 
! Philosophy 

211 . Dr. S. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., J‘h Do. ^ ’ 

lecturer hi Histor' 

212 , Dr. Lakehinan Sarup, m. A., I’h. i>, Iblejiak, Punjr.l> 

' riiivcrsity. 

213 j Dr, Muhannned Sliali, M. A,, rh, o. Do 

214 : Hai Bahadur, Daya Ram Salmi, m, a DoJoyalo, Jaipur State 


(\ I. E., Director of Archa-oJogy, 

Jaipur 


216 Dr. Andreas Nell 

: DeJoiato, Royal Aniatic 


i Society, C(;yloh 


j Branch. 

216 j Julius De Laneroile, Esip 

1 >‘o. 

217 ! Hariharanath Tandon Ebq., m. a., 

1 Doiogatc, I'niversity of 

i J^rofessor <-f Hindi 

1 2\ lira , 

218 Dr, K, Pandey, A.> Ph. !»., 

; Dele.u ale, T u<‘know 


o. Tj,, j.ociairi r hi Sanskrit i I 'nivir-ity. 

219 C. P, Matiiew Esq,, a , J hijoso- ^ Di Je^ale, [ n?on Christ- 

T io’ Departineut, Dnion Xian i ian Coiloge, Alwayo# 

Coilc^ge : 

220 T. 1, Poiinon Esq., m, a , lUstory ■ Do, ' 

Department • 

221 D Padrnaiiabhan rnrd, Esq , .m. A i i i o, 

Malayalam Dopaitm(xit. ; 

222 Jal Pcptonji Birdy, Ks,, , m. a. : Dolcgato. Indian Histori- 

! I oiil J!o8e®,rch lufcti- 


228 i 

224 

225 

226 


i)r V. K. Iihai]darkar, w, , i>h. j>, ! 
A. Karainega Konar, Esq. 

C. 1 Philip, f gq,, M, A , Dopartn:ont 
of History 

Dewar BaJiadur Dr. S. Krishna- ! 

flweini Aiyongar, Sripadain, j 

Mylapore, Madras 


tute, Bombay. 

Do. 

Delegate. The American 
^ College* Madufti. 

Do. 

Delegate, Royal Aslatfo 
Society, Croat Bri* , 

tain AZid IrelMBd* 



xyni 


Del egates — ( ) 


. Name and Address . 

No, • 

I • i 

’ j ^ __ 

227 I Dr. M, H, Krishna, M. A., Lit,, Pro- 

I fessor of History, Maharaja's 

•: <'oiJoge, ^fysoro 

228 - l)r> W, F. ^tnUerheiin, Dm^ct. >r of 

! Arrha^olo^^y-i Nethorlands Indies 

229 . V. K Bhavo Ks<i., b. A.^AsPintant ^ 

’ , Edit(.)r, Kesiri, P<>ona ! 

f \ 1 

*230 j K, A. Fitter, Kscb, Boorotary, Iran 
League, Hornby Koad , iionjbay 

231 Or. A P. Dozoysa, M A,, Ph, i>., 

I Bm*-at-law, Colouibo 

232 Prof. P. R. Kurnp. n. A. t'Hons.^, 

• /Loudon) 

230 M. IL Kaghavan, Khm , p. a 

22)4 M, Abdul A/is Mcnion Sal ib, Reader 
, in Arabi(' 

233 Dr. S. llndi Hasan, i‘h r>. i 

23 ) Dr* K (i. Suhramoniam m. .A,,rh n.j 

i 

237 (i J, Boniayaji, F.«q 
23s P. ('li.iturvedi , , Locturor in 

; Sanskrit 

23*9 V id van K. S Kamos vara Rao 

240 \\ Vonkataran^ana, >1 A , b. d, 

241^1 l)i\ V, V, Nat'iiaja Baski , j 

I 

242 i Maliamnhopadhyaya, Pandit Lachh* 

I inidhar, M A , M. <>, y, , Bastri 

243 : Bhaniebl Idanja Haji Maulvi Ainlnr 

j Rahman 

244 I Dr. B, SHiar Ali. m. a,* pIi n. 

246 I N. N. Chandhury,M, A. 

24(> Dr. ILir Dutt Sharnia, m a , rh i> 

247 Kesav Appi Padhye, in a., pTi. b 

248 Dr. Suniti Kumar Chattorji, m, a , 

* i) liitt, 

• * 

249 »Dr. S. K De. m. a , b, n., u. h\U 
260 Dr, \V, F, Stuttorhoiui 


Status, 


Delegate, University of 
Mysore , 

Dolegiito , Java-i nr^ti tute, 
Jogakarta, 

DeJegato, Bharata ill- 
ha^ Sameodhaka 
Mandala, t oona. 

Delegat e Tho Irrtn ijea 

Bombay. 

rV'legatf, Oriental SocF 
etv of Oevlon, 

Do. 

Del 0 J ai,o . < iov orn m ( n t 
Musouim Madras. 

Pelegute, Muslim Uni- 
V(‘rsity, Aligarh. 

i;o. 

IVogate, Andiira Uni- 
versity. 

Do 

Dologato, Morris C.>liege, 
Nagnur. 

Delegeto, F IL College, 
C’oeanada. 

Do. 

Dol'.-gate, BaiiipkrKa Sa- 
hiiya Parishal, Trl- 
clu nopoly. 

Delegate I'cllil Univer- 
sity. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

) ) 

Dele gate, The Bud dii a 
Suoi‘'t»y, Boubay, 

Delegate, Vanclya Sahi^ 
tya l^arishat, Cal- 
cutta . 

Do. 

Dolegat-o, Government of 
the Netborumde East 
Indies. 
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LIST OF DONORS. 

1 C* P. SkWne Esq,, i. (\ s., o. i:. e , Roeideiit, Madras Stales, 
(Vice-Patron.) ^ 

*2 SacLivoUama, Sir 0. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, k. o. i. E, 
Devvan of Travanooro, lA’^ice-Patron, ) 

S. Khan Bahadur, Nnwab Sir Muhammad Ilabihiillah Sahib 
Bahadur, k. o. R. i., k. o i, e., TjE d., Kx-De- 
wan of Travanrore, Azix Mtmzil, Lloyd's Road, Cathe- 
dral P, O , Madras. 
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203. J. M. Soinasundara ni, Esq., Manager, Tanioro Palace 

Dovasthauain, Tanjore. 

204. Maliainahopadhyaya S. Kuppiiswanii Sastri, M. A., Pro- 

fessor of Sanskrit, Annamalai University, Chidam- 
.>^«arain. 

20r>. K, A. Pitkr, Ehap, Secre-tary, Iran League, Boinhay. ^ 
20(>. Prof. Rangacharulii, Prodipit, Guntur, Poirur. 

207. Dr. llariclcmd, PrincipaJ, T* N. J. ColJege, Bhagalpnr. 

208, S^^ed Vusnf Esq., Assistant Director of Archaeology, 

JJydorhad, (Dcccan. i ^ 

200, Mrs. Sherwani, C/o,, Dr. H. K. Shorwani, Osmania Uni- 
versity, HydorBiad, Peccan, 

210. K. V. Vooraraghavacharya, Esq., M, A,, P. B. Collcgo. 

(V)cana da , 

211* Misfi Roma Bose^ 1) P'odoiMtion Street, Calcutta. 

212, (’», D. Agaioval, Esi]., Executive Engineer, Kaipnr, 

213, B. V. Krishna Rao, Esq,, Plealer, RajarnunJry* 

214, Prof, P. R, Kuril p, C,'o. Oriental Society of Ceylon, C'o- • 

loin ho. { Ceylon I 

21.'i. I >r. A, 1\ J)f ’Souza, M. A,, ph. D., 15ar-at-Lau', Co, 
Oriental Society of Ceylon, Colombo, (Ceylon) 

210, C, 8, Kausikar, Esq., m. a,, Vaidika Sauisodhaka Man- 
dali, Tilak Meiiiorial, Poona, » 

217, Miss Martlia L. Root, World Order, New ^'ork, 

218. Isfandior BhaktiarR Esq., Karachi, 

210, Aliss U?ha Belvelkar, C,o. Dr. Belvelkar. Poona, ^ 

220. Mies Kamala Lagu, C/o, Dr. Belvclkar, Poona, 

221. S. A. Shore, Esq., M. A., TjL, h.. Curator, Patna MuSoum, 

Patna, ^BihDD 

222. T. K, Venkataramiah, Esip, Mysore Archaeological 

Dept,. Mysore. 

223. Mrs. Chliabra, C/o. Dr. B, Ch, Chhabra, Ootacamund. 

224. P. V. Bapat, Esq,, Poona. * 

226, Dr. Nagardra Narayana Choudhari, Calcutta. 

226. Prof, L Sukul, University, Calcutta. 

227, B. Srikantiab, Esq., The Mythic Society, Bangalore, 
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228. G, I?, Malkani, Ebq*, Indian ^Institu to of Philosophy, 

Bombay, 

229, Prof, Sunithi Kumar Chatterjee, University, Calcutta. 
2;?0, * Prof. Abdnl Azizmeiuan, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
231* N. Mallikarjuna Sastry', Esq ., Mysore. 

232. Pandit N. Aiya^wami Sastry, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Myla- 

pore, Madras. 

233. K. R. Srini\wan Esq. m, a,. Museum, Pudukkottah. 

234. Prof, Rangachari, Govemniont College, Palghat, 

235. Mrs. Dikshit, C/o, Rao Bi: adur K. N. Dikshit, Director 

General of Archaeology in India, Simla. 

236. Mr3^ Chakraviirtif C/i», Dr. N P, Chakravarfei, Govern- 
^ nient Epigraphist for India, Ootacamond. 

237. Dr D. R. Bhandark r, 2/1 J.ovelock Street, Calcutta. 

238. T. IL Madhava Wariyar, Esq , Artist., Cjo P, Anujan 

Acban, Government Archivologiet* Trichur. 
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1. C, V. ChandraBokharan, A>j (Oxou)? Pro-V^ioe- 

Ohanccllor> UjiivcrJ^itj’of Travancore, Trivandrum^ 

2. R. Vasudova Poduval, Iv-q., f?. a., Director of ArcUae- 

ologVi Tra\ ancorr Trivandrum, 

eT Dr K. L Moud^iil, m a., o , r n.i i Director of Re- 
{eaivft, ( nivcrBjfv of Travancoiv, Trivandrum, 

4. lUo vSfihik MiUiaKa'.j nioor .s, J^aranmswara Iyer, iM 

•i{,fD, Potii'jJ Dowho Peishkais J.’igatlji, Trivandrum, 

d. Dr- diiviuam 11, Coumuh. iTiivereity of Travanoore, Tri- 
vaudriini. 

6. . Kripliiiiin Tampi, ^ i>^ a., yuiioriutoirient of Verna- 

cular ( oilcoe of Arb. d'rivandrum. 

7. TJic Moht Pe\ D'r Mar J\anioUB^ Archbishop of IriVan- 

drunn Tri vanuriiUi, 

8. Pro! R 8>:iii’vaBan m. a •( <>f r^cicuce, Trivaodrum, 

‘.i MalloorK Oovn.'.!;;, i uj. I. Ki .j,, i', a ,i; T,., Ik't'i-ed Larr 
C'ojlc^e J’rijjciibth Irivandruiu. 

10 sirdar Dogcr shigii, i’ a x, (Vroiiiic Kxpcrt Tri- 

'\aiid.unsi. ’ 


11, Itfu. Du!,ad’!i A. Ivor, Ji A., lUAirod Finan. 

cial Soci-<.t,':i to 0( \ crnnit j t. KnAai*ciia, Madras*. 

U. A. xXaraAanaii T'ii (•!, E.-,, , ^ MUoa , iW-atLaw, 
}riiicj])a], iiMpiing TriNundrum, 

Id. T. K -’'’Mrlt, li. A, h r.. Hoadiiiastor, E. H 

bchuo], JhiifkulaE ’ 

14 Pv RaiiiaFuIdaiSii.=ui E?<i ); A,, H. o. Eetirod .hidge, 
Vanciiiyoor J;mu lioad, Jrivajidrum, 

16, ' >, Entilisli Hjj^rh School, 

1 ^' D-' ' Muudakavaiii 

aiS. Naoihancodo, Triy- 

19. K. Sain), a Sli^t Saatri, Ee-j , !!( id, Cuxator for tlio Publi- 

.^0. J\. G. Gopala iMJai, Eac] , Retired Pvlnflnai a j 
C ollege, Trivandrum. A.vurveda 

21. Ct. L. A, liivi V«ma. Or.,l,al.„ic gu,E„,„. Tri^Jrun., 
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22. Dr. K, Godavarmjj., m. a,, J»h. d. (Lend*)* Principal, Sans- 

krivi Coll€ge, Trivandram, ^ 

23. Rov. Fr. Roma^ Thomae, Principal, St. Jlerchman’n 

^ , College, Changanacherry. 

24. ^ Dr. Rov. Lofever, b. d., bIi. d., L. M. S. Bungalow, Triv- 

♦ * and rum. 

26, A. M. Varki, KhO., b. l,. Principal, Union Xian 

College, Alwnyo, 

26, Abdul Tayeb Kador Bha.’, Eb<p, Merchant, Oili MillSi 

Quilon. 

27, N. S. Mooss, Ehq , Ayurvodic Physician, Kottayam. 

28, M. S. DorasA^ami Iyengar, Es<i,, B. a., b. e., Executive 

Engineer, Kottayam, 

"27^ Rev. Fr. Placid, r, o. c. j> ^ Sacroi Heart’s Scholasticate, 
Chethipuz liay , Changanachorry . 

30. Kuo Sahib Udarapiromaui T, Padmanabha Rao, Vella- 
3’'anibalairi, Privandruin, 

ol. P. R.. D. Sarma, Es(|., St. Porch Jian’s Colloge, Changana- 
, clierry. 

82. K. Miihaniiniid, Esq., M. A , Teacher, S. M. V. School, 
TrivaiKlruui 

33, Dr. II. Suliramonia Her, M. A., rh. i>.. Government Astro* 

♦ nonior, Trivan Iruiu. 

34, K. G, Sesha Iyer, Esq t High Court Judge, Triv- 

andrum. 

35, J, E. A. Pcreirii, Gitanjali, (Quilon. 

Miss Anna Nidiry, m a.. Lady Principal, Women’.^ 
Collogo, Trivandrum. 

37. A, Gopala Mcnon, Esq,, ii. a., b Com , Director of Public 

Instruction, Tri vandrmm 

38. C, S. Subramoi.ian Potti, Esq., M, A., Headmaster, E.H. 

School, Karimagapaljy. 

80, S. T. ViraTughavachari, Esti., B, a,, 31. n., Retired High 
Court Judge, Trivandrum. 

40, U. Padmanabiia Kiikilaya, lisq., B. A, B. m, Advocate, 

* Genera], Trivandimm. 

41, Dr. P. Narasimliayya, >i. a., rh. d. , Professor of Philoso- 

phy, College of ^irts, Trivandrum, 

42, Rov. Fr. Zaoharias, T, o, 0. i>., St. Joseph’s Seminary, 

Manga] apuzdia, Ahvayo^ 

43, Captain Ponnappa, Travancoro State Forces, Trivandrum. 

44, C, N. Sriranganatlia Saski, E&q , B. A , n. n., Devaswom 

C oin m i 6 si oner, Tri van d jni u . 

45, Rt. Rev. Alexander ChoolapDrarapil, Bishop of Kottayair, 

Kcltayam, 
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46 , 

47, 

48, 
40. 

50. 

51. 

52* 

55. 

5-^ . 
55. 
56* 

«57 

r>s 

50. 

60. 

61. 

(i2. 

6o. 

64 . 

65. 

66 . 

67 . 

68. 


The MoHt Rev. Mar Michael Dionyeius, KoUaPuram. 
Church , Thiru\ a I la.. 

K. KarayivBii, Mon*.n, £*"<1., H. A., B. T.., Retired Dewan 
PoiBbkur, Triviindmiii. 

Rev. Fr. Philip, i'. o. ('. n., Carmel Hill Monastery, 
Pangedo, Trivandrum. * « 

Puthupally .s-. Krishna PiUal, Rf i , n. A., n. h,,. Legal 
Remeuihraricor, Tri van lrunj, 

MiB8 ]\ 11 WattF, A., Dircctioss, State Gtiests Depart- 
Trivandniiii. 

C\ () Madjiavaii. h v , B* L., Roti^^cd Chief Secretaiy 

t»> < ioveriunoB*. Trivaudraui. 

K, 15 PadiBantdiha Pillai, A., LTj. b., I'ar*<it 

Law, i'rimL'a!, l-a-A College, Trivandrum. . 

Hr H. Parauioswaran, Director of Toehnology, Univ'er- 
Bit-y of Truvaii'^orc. Trivandrum. 

S. N. Pro, m, A. Hi^diland Puii^^alow. Trivandrum. 

51]*^ I;. N. Pro, Peiircnl j.coPirer in Pronch, Trivandrum. 
Pnf> nHliadiii*, Rdya^^oxa Nirata Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai, 
IM . A,, ii. sc., i‘]i !>*, Rei’ro 1 C'ldof Socretilry to 
iiovorninonl, Tri van firm n . 

N. Kosavj' liliiij, P9<i , Seoroiary, SricliitUratirunal 

Li Orarv, I'rivHiidrnJu 

R. J)hanu.skoti PlilaJ, Pso., n. a , Potirod Cousoi'vator 
ol For-'^tP. Trivandrum. 

ih\ P, Si'arajtir.n Nair, \i. A . rh. i» , Asalstant ProfcHfor 
cl' Mathoinat'cp, Scion-’O PoIIohjc, Tri vandmui. 

Mi'b, Sivjmumm >5ur, (L'o, Dr, P, Sivaranoan Nair, AaBist- 
ant I rofcvB«»r id Matb.on atic ’, Heionco College, Triv- 
andrum. 


Kao Sabi}) T. D. Xarnyana Aiyar n. A , Sn])orintondent of 
Lost Cliiccs, < Hombar oro. 

Rao Paiiadur Rain Xoctbi Nipima Ala'dhaifi Vergheso, 
iy A . r>. L , Ciiicf Jnytico, Trivandrum, 


Dowan iLdindur V. S. Subra.mijibi Aiyar, 

Trivandrum. ^ 

K. 15 P. Monoii iv<(| , Kloctrica] Fuginoer^ 
(Truvan(H)rc ) 

C K. Thomas Ksn.,- B. A., l. t., Retired 
Kotlayam. 

II. Ptainakrishmi Aiyar KH(| ^ p, a jj. l. 
Judge, Trlvandrunj ’ *’ 

KayaJam LaramoBvaran Pillai, Eeq 

lictrod law Moinhor* Trivandrum 

Joseph Panjikkaran Esq,, m. a., b, t, 
Pioadoi\ JVi vandrmn. ' ^ 


Ji. A., B.Ii., 

t 

Pallivasal- 
Headinastor, 
High Court 


IL A., B. ht, 

Government 
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OTHER MEMBERS OF TI^ RKCEJTION 
COMMITTEE. 

» t 

1. Dr. (J. D. Noken, ll. T)„ Bar-:it-Lftw, Pn))lic 8orvI(*e Coiu- 
> • mipHlcncr, Trivandrum, 

2, Ramakriflhnamr Sundaram Jyor, KhVj , n. a,, u. t, Hoad- 

mastor, knp:]iBh RiJ^h School, Ne.vjattinkara. 

3* L. Krishna Iyengar, 1 B(j ^ n, a,, l. t., Ag, Hoiidmastor, 
English High School, Kayanikularn> 

’4. C. O, Damodnran', Esij., m »Sc. (Lond.), Protector of 
Backward Communitios, 1'riva.ndrnni 

5. S, Krishna Iyer, Esq,, n. A , Asst. E^oipo Commiselonor, 

' Devi col a ih 

6. K Madbava Knrup, Eeq , M„ A,, Director of Ptogi strati on, 

Trivandrum. 

7. A. Narayani Pillai, Ks(1m3vi. A,, Lecturer in Philosophy, 
Collego o! Art-s Trivandrum. 

^ 8, Mrs. M. E, Lou.-^lus CjoDr, Jayarain Cousins, Trivandrum, 
‘d. Mrs. Skrine, The Kesideucy.. Trivandrum 
10. P, M. VargliCBC, Psq , r. A., Ti. ly, l^t (Irado Teaciur, 
English High Schoed, Tliuckalay 
<11. Mies L. C. M. t Hnvorki'rlc, A., Pr'»fessor of History, 
College of Art Si Trivundram 

12. P. (! l^nuithan, E?q , m A., b, n, Sccretarjy Jlu/ur 

Cukdierry, Tri vandrmn , 

13. V, Narayana PillaL P*8(i , 3i. A , n. x. , Ilietory Lecturer, 

College of Arts, TrivaLidnun 

14. C. P Suhramanya Ivor. kTo.., m. a., l t , Ueadrnastor* 
Engiisli High Scdiool, ('l.avaTa. 

15. A, S* Muthiah Mudaliju*, Ks(].,M. A , Lecturer in Tamil, 

^ COiloge <d Arts, Trivc.ndrum 

10. A* Sivaramasnbnimouy Ivciy Es<n, A,, rh. d , Asst* 
Professor of English, Cohoge of Art?, 'i’rivandrum. 

17. S. Ramiah, E8(i., n. a., AssL Professor of English, 

> College of Arts, TTvandrum. 

18. R. Rangalyor, Ks<n, m A , i». t,. Divisional Inspector 

of SchooD, TriA'andrum. 

19. C. Madhavan Pillai, Esrp, b, a,, b, High Court 

Judge, Trivandrum, 

20. V, VaradarajalA’ongar, Eb(i., b a., m n , Secretary to tho 

Public Sopvlco CoinmiBsioner, Irivandrum. 

21. R. Gopala Meunn, Esq., u. a., b. n., Retired High Court 

Judge, Parnr. 

22. P. G. Sahasranama lyori Esq,, M. A., Principal and 

Professor ot English, College of Arts, Trivandrum, 
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71 ♦ Mrs, Pftdma ^'iiundraeokliara^i, Madhavbagh,. Taikad, 
Trivandruin. 

72. K, M, Jo8ei)h, Ksq., m. a,, s. o. t,, 1st (irade^Toacher, 

S. M. V. Sciiool, Trivandrum . ' * 

73. Dr. Jv K. Uaman Filial, and k., A ssistadt ^Sur- 

geon, Dovikolain, 

74, Dr. T. K, Kopiiv, m. a,, I'h. n., IVufossor oP.Fokiny, 

College of Science, TrivaiKlrmn. 

75, Vadakkinnkm- Raja Ki'ja Varmn, Ksci., TbekkonadU, 

Vyconie. 

76 Mrs, Knjam Srinivasaii, Sugatliala>a, l^lmktiviias Road, 
Triva'nh’uin. ^ , 

77. » KoRoor Kiminkripho i i'iiJni., Rpcj ♦ P>, A, li. 

* Court Vakil, Tri^andrunj 

78. K. Chidujnbara X’adhyar, 10 sm.» u. A ^ Retired Head 

Translator t‘> clovornmcnt, Karaiuann. Tfivandnim. 

79. Dr, P. divrmayaeom, M. A.i T‘li i>., Loctnror, Training 

College, d>i vnii'luim 

80. L. A. KriBbna Iyer, . v, .V • Ktiiuograplftcal 

Survey of Travjmeoro, 'rrivaii iriiui. 

81. Perar N, Xarayami Filjiii, i> A , Ji, Tj,, Pistrlc^t 

J rid go, XagCi\*, il. 

82. Pandit \'oiikal-n.riVmi’. Shp^riuo, Vidyalduishana, Sanskrit 

iiOctuTor, ColiogO“f Tri vanrlrum, 

M, K. Koehukuiijn Vaidyau, Ks*}., A\’iu*voda \n4idyan, 
CiiGiigannur. 

84. N. C. Naiaiyana Riio i:, a, J{. o,, liolirod ifigli 

Court dudge, id, Tri v.M/dru 

85. K, ]\ Copula Mceion, I'i-n 5 Ra\\,, Re-tirod High 

Court dodge. d’rj\ andnp'i, 

86. I A R. Kukkila^a, Eso , r. ,\ , o. j ^ llctlrod liiBpocinr of 

Schools, JriLMthy, 4'rlvandrmn, • 

87. V. Suhba Ij'cr, Esq. ly \ , i>., l , High (’onrt Vakil, Tri- 

vnndrom . 

88. Dr, (Alis.s) SamueC En<ly Doclf r, Woinon’e Jf^^BpitaJ, 

Qui Ion. 

89. K. Parmno'swM’n Fanickor, Ef(] , it. A.,, n, l,, Division 

JTishkar, Tj-ivaod rum . 

90. P. Paranioswarcn l^jllrd, Estj , ly a , h, n., Socrclaryto 

( Jovernniout, dTivaudruie . 

91. Joseph Tbaliatn, Esq. m, a., Barsit-Eaw, High Court 

Jiidge^ 'j'rivandrarn. 

92. Vidwan V. T, Daniel, R, H. Engli<^ School, Mavollkara, 

93. Dr. C, 0 Kanmakarai), Su]>orirituidont, Public Hoaltfi 

Laboratory , Trlvcudruin. 

94. C, V. Subbarama Iyer, Esq., aj, a , Asst. Profoflsor ot 

, Matiheniallcs, College]ol Science, Trivandrum, 
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95. M. S, Raniau Filial, Esci., b. a,, b, Tj., Retired DiviBion 

i^eiishkar, Trivandruin , ^ 

96. K. HankarnBuh})a Kaq , u. A , h. Tj., High Court 

J ud go , Tri vandru m . 

97. Madbavan Filial, Est^ , b. a , b. Tj., Retired District 
Judge, Molaveedn, .lagathy, Tri vandru in . 

98. D. Padinanabhan I nni, Esti., Ar. A , Lecturer, Union 

ChriaUan C<.)l‘.ogc, A 1 wave, 

99. C. J*, Mathow, Er(| , M. A,, Professor, Union Cbr'etian 

Collogo, Alwayo. 

100. T. 1. Fonnon, EtJtP, M. a , Lecturer, Union Christian 

Collogo, Alw5t,ye. 

101. Df, Da«i<uachin, f>oputy ^^urgcon, Kort> Hofc])iial, Trl- 

v.uidruni. ' , 

IUj.'. K. \\, Krisinui ly<M-, , M. a,, Profospov of Cheniistr^-^ 
Science (' dlege, T)‘i van<lrum . 

lO.j, \\ Sivaraniakrislma l\eT, Kb(b, M, A., Frofepsor of 
Fn 3 sics, ScOnKut C Jlcge. Trivandrain. 

104, A. Narayauaa Voii\^ 1' s<j , 3i. a., Asst. Pr»)feP8or 

ot CJiO'nir<ory, t'oiloge of Science, Trivandruiu. 

105. A. Venkata(*hal;uu lycr, Ls<j., M. a.. Lecturer In CJiemis- 

try. Science, Coilo}^<\ Trivandmin. 

306. A. Narayaioui Naif*, IL-q , m. V , b. n., "N\uanna ViJas/’ 
Sa dbankeil Fo.id, 'rhycuiul, Irivandnuu. 

107, H Se^lid, Lyengn*, K'^<i , b, \ , b o, Safctbankoil Road, 

'rjiy(*jui(i, Tri \ andriinn 

108. IF lUiiioAiiathan, , Aest. Drainage Engineer, Sast-liii- 

irjangalaiu lc»a U Trivandrum. 

109, Sriiuiithi KarPfUa^ani Annua, (.'/o Dr, (i. Ranian l^illai, 

Tower View, Karamana, Trivandrum. 

110. Bo.llioswarun, PLm., Va/.huthacaud, Trivaudruiu, 

111. (\ Ijakshinana Sa-ti*',. Esq., Banker and District Court 

Yaki}, loit, TriNcndruin. 

112, Kao BaJiadur M . Visvanatha Menon, b, a , Indian Aspis- 

tant, ihe Uo-i donc.v, Tri v and ruin, 
lli> „A. Criinan Salt, Efq,, C^d. Abdulla Aboobakcr Sait, 
Morclxanl, ('halai, J’rivandrum. 

114. Miss JliJd a Eislforg, U'/o. Mies L, C. M. Ouwerkork, 

Th> c au d j Tri \'a ud rum, 

115. A. U. Damodarau Naiubiar, Es(i,, B. A., n. L., Advocate, 

j ri van dr urn. 

116. N. VonkatoBwara lyor, Eeq , B. A., b. d,. Divisional Ins- 

pector of Schools, Muvattupu/.ba. 

117. Ittlyaraii 9o.^op}i, Eh(| , M, A,, Tjocturer hi Chemistry, 

College of Sciciiec, Trivandrum. 

118. P. JL Coda Variua Raja, Esq., b, a., b. Ii., Advocate 

and Member, S. C. Counoil, C/o. The Sree Vardbana 
Hank Ltd., Trivandrum. 



H9. M. R. Krishna Warrier. Esq , b. a., l. t.. Personal Assietant , 
to tho Director ol Public Instructiou, Trivandrum.. 

120. K. Mammen, Ksq , M. A., Lecturer, College of Arts, Tri- 

vandrum. 

121. Dr. r'. R. Poduval, Assistant Surgeon, General' Hospital, 

Trivandrum. * » 

122. Sadasya-tilaka T. K. Velu Pillai. u.-A., B. n , Trivandrum. 

123. N. Krishnamurthi, Esq., Private Secretary to His Highness 

the Maharaja, Trivandrum. 

124. R Nilakanta Pillai, Esq., h. a.,^ b, l.. Account Office/ ofi 

Special duty, Trivandrum. 

125. r. V- Poulose, Ksq., b. A., Retiied Senior AssiBiant Account 

Officer, Trivandrum. ^ # 

126. M, naghava Varma, Esq , m. Asst, Professor of 

C6]lege of Arte, Trivandrum. 

127. N, K. Raman Pillai, Esq., m. a.,b. l., Lecturer, Maharaja’s 

College of Arts, 'irivandrum. 

128. 8. Paramesvara Sarma, Mahopadhyaya, Siromani, Sanskrit 

College, Trivandrum. ^ 

129. G. Gopalakrishna Iyer, M. A , Professor of English, Science 

College, Trivandrum. 

130. Srimati K. Saradarama, M. A., Ramamandiram, Vazhutha- 

cand, Trivandrum. ^ 

131. G. N. Tampi, Esq., n. A., b. n., Secretary to the Govern- 

ment, Trivandrum. 

132. Miss Elizabeth Mammen, C,'o Mins I^arvafel Amma. m, a , 

Women’s College, Trivandrum. 

133. K. P, Sastriga], Esq , Pandit, English High School, Shertala. 

134. Rev. Dr. T. Tharayii, Headmaster, Sacred Heart’s High 

School, Kottayam. 

135. K. R. Narayana Filial, Esq,, m. a., b. yc., Forest Service, 

Kagpur (On leave.) 

136. N. P. Ramakrishna Pillai, Esq,, h. a., b. Tj., Advocate, 

Trivandrum. 

137. P. N. V. Naidu, Esq., Post-master, Trivandrum, (Since 

traLsterred.) * 

138. Mrs Moudgil, Clo Dr, K L Mondgil, Director of Research, 

University of Travancoro, Trivandrum. 

139. C. I. Gopala Pillai, Esq,, m. a,, Lecturer, Arts College, 

Trivandrum. 

140. Mahavid^ran L Subrahmanya Jyotsyar Esq., Retired Govern- 

ment Astrologer, Trivandrum. 

141. Dr M. N. Pillai, Bharat Buildings, Railway Station Road, 

Trivandrum. I 

142. Dr. T. T. Thpmaa, M. a., rh. d., College of Science, 

1S3. Srimall B. AnondavaBi Amma, ii a.. Women’s College, 
Trivwandrum. 



*'l44, R. Padmanahha lyor, Eiq., b. a., Ancbal Superintendent, 
Trivandrum. » 


145. K. Narayanan, Esq,, it. A , h. n., Professor, Law College, 

I Trivandrum. 

146. Vi. Sundararaja Naidu, Ksq., M. A., B. L., Headmaster, Model 

School, Trivandrum. 

147. Kev. Fr. Antony Pereira, St, Joseph's Cathedral, Cantonment, 

Trivandrum . 

148. Rev. Fr. Alfonso, G., St. Joseph's Cathedral, Cantonment, 

Trivandrum 

149. P. G. K. Ijmr, Esq , Electrician, Power House, Trivandrum, 
160. M. P, G, Nair, Esq , Textile Expert, Trivandrum. 

151. ' .Pr. K. P. Raman Tillai, Superintend ant. General^ Hospital^ 

Trivandrum. / 

152, Mrs A. Gopala Monoiu C/o A. Gopala Menon, Esq., Director 

of Public Instruction, Travancore, Trivandrum. 

15-b A Vedaeiroiuaui, Esq., M. A , Lecturer, Scott Xian College, 
Nagoiooii, 

164. N. P. Harihar.m, Ks(i , Director of Information, Trivandrum, 
156. Mi-fe. Huriharau, C/o N. P, Hariharan, Ks((., Director of Infor- 
mation, Trivandrum. 

156. T. S. Sethuraman Esq., Pandit, Scott Christian High School, 
Nagercoil. 

167. R. Panchanadesvai'a Sastri, Esq,, Scott Christian High 
School, Nagorooi], 

158, P, N. Kiinjan PiJlai, m. a.. Superintendent, Central Verna- 
cular Records, Trivandrum. 

169, N. K. Padniamdiha Pillai, Ksq., Director of Textile Tochno- 
l<^gy, University of Travancore, Trivandrum, 

160, Mrs. R. H, Knoornschilil, Cjo Mr, B. H, Knoemschild, Con- 

cordia EngiiHi High School, Perurkada, Trivandrum. 

161, Mr^. fruscott, C/o G. B. E. Truscott, Chief Engineer, 

Trivandrum. 


162, 

163. 

164. 

J66. 

166. 

167 ,» 

138. 

m 

170 . 


Mrs. Tudor, C o Mrs. Trusc-ott, Trivandrum. 

Mre. Simpson, C/o Dr Janes Simpson, Durbar Physician, 
Trivandrum . 

Miss M Rosemeyer. B. A, i.. T., Inspectress of Schools, 
Trivandrum. (Since retired ) 

P. I Simon Esq , Esq., b. A., «. B., Govemment Pleader, 
Trivandrum. 


Mrs. P. I. Simon, C/o Mr. P. I Simon, Trivandrum. 

Q, Parimesvaran Pilla', Esq,, b. a , b. b., High Court Judge, 
Trivandrum.,? 

Mrs, Devasikhamaui, b. A.,t..T , luspectteBBolQttWScSioote, 
Tri’vaudTum. 


'Mgam mai\ m. « GanJIuir/smman 

ivandtum. bc.. Director of Agri- 

Narayana lyor. Esq** • 

Iture and Fisheries, Trivandrum. 



171, Vidvan V, T, Ipo, C, M. S, College, Kotfcayam. 

172 , A, Thanu PiDai, Kecf., b. a., b. Il, M. L. A., Advocate, 

Trivandrum, 

178, K. K. Job, Esq., > 1 . A., l. t.. Teacher, Trivandrum. • 

174. Lt* Col, H. L. Watkie, Commandant, State Forcea^ 

Trivandrum,. ' • 

175, N. Ganapathi Iyer, Esq., M. A., n. r.'. Headmaster, Kavya 

Sect’on, Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. 

176. S. Velu PiiJai, Esq,, b. A., b, l., Advocate, Trivandrum. • 

177, Mrs. Velu Pi’llai Co S. Vein Plllei, Esq,, b. a., b. u,, 

Trivandrum. 

178, Mrs- A. N Tampi, Cjo A. N. Tempi, Esq., Trivandrum, 

179. Mrs. H. J’arair.esvaran, Cjo Dr. H.* Paramesvaran, 

Trjivandrum. ^ 

j80. Mrs. Faramesvare Panlcker, C/o P. R. Paraniesvara Pani. 
cker, Esq , Tri vandrum , 

181. Mrs. Poduvai, C/o Dr. K. R. Poduval, Trivandrum. 



„U8T OF P4NDITS INVITED FOR THE 
PANDITA-PARISAT, 


1. Mahamahopadhyaya Tata Subbaraya Saetry, 
Vizianagaram, 

' a. Mahamahopadhyaya KaPiethalam DflBikachari, Tirnpati . 

3. ' Mahamahopadhyaya Karxmgvilam KriBhna Sastry, 

Late Principal, Sanskrit College* Mylapore, Madras. 

4. Mahamahopadh 3 ’Aya Uandapanisvamy Dlkshitar, 

Annamalai Univeieity, Annamalainagar, Chidam- 
baram. 

5. Mahainahoi)adhyaya KuPpnswami Sastry, Annamalai 

UniverBity, Annamalainagar, Chidambaram. 

6. Mahamahopadhyaya R. V Kriebnamacharlar, Retired 

' Sanskrit Pandit, Kumbakonam. 

7. Mahamahopadhyaya Tattal Sri nivasachari, Trichinopoly. 

8. Mahamahopadhyaya Lakehmipuram Srini vasachari , 

Retired PaoIesBor, Lakehmipuram, M.vsore. 

9. Mahamahopadhyaya R. Shama Saetry, Retired Director 

of Archaeologj', Mysore. 

10. Mahamahopadhyaya Yajnaswami SaBtrigal, Advaita 

Sabha, Kumbakonam. 

11. Rao Bahadur 8. K, Padmanabl-a Sastej”, Sanskrit Pandit 

Mylapore, Madras. 

12. Mahamahopadhyaya P. Venkatachala Sastry, Principe /I 

Sankara Gnmkula, Kaladi, Travancf le. 

18. M. R. Ry. A, V. Gopalachari ar, Avl,, Pleader, Srirangam. 

14. M. R. Ry. M. Hiriyanna Avl., Retired Professor, Myeore. 

36. it. B. Ry. Venkateewara Dekshitar, Avl., Vedanta Pandit, 
Tirapati, 

16. M. R. Ry. S. K, Ramanatha Sastri, Avl., Retired Junior 

Sans^it Pandit, University of Madras, Madras, 

17. M. R. Ry. Tattaohari, Avl., Principal, Devasthanam Sane' 

krit Collete, Timpati. 

1ft. M. R. Ry. Ramasubba Sastri Ay]., Vyakarana Pandit, 
Annamala.'; University, Chidambaram f 

19. M, R, Ry. A. Sankara Sastry, Avl., Kallidaikurichi, 



20. M, R. Ry. M. Voidyanatha Sastri, AvJ., Vyakarana Pandtl, 

Sanskrit- Coljego, Tlruvadi. 

21. M. R. Ry. *s. T. (J. Varadachari, A%d,, Narosimim Sans- 

. krit ColJege, Cluttigudur, Mn'Ujipatam. . • • 

22. M. R. Ry. V. Krishnaniacliari, AvI., Sanskrit ^%pdit, 

Presidonoy College, Madias, 

23. M. R, Rv. K. G. Natela Sastry, Avl., Ayurveda Pandit, 

Venkataraniana Dispensary, Mylapors, Madras. 

*. 

24* M, K Jvy. A. Raiuanujftcijftrlar, Av/,, rrfncJpal, Sanskrit 
College, Sri peru i)i hill I ur, Chinglopui, 

25, M, R, Ry, K, S. KriBhnninurtbi Saetrigal, Avb, Rames- 

wa’^am Dcvasthanam rathasjila, Madura, ^ 

26, R, Ry. N, Kuppuswaini Aiyah, AvJ,, B, a., Tirupati, 

27, M, R. Ry, V, K, Kumara Tathaeliarlar, AvJ,, T. P, Koil 

Street^ TripHcano, Madras 

28, M. R, Ry Attoor Krishna Pisharuti, Avl,^ Trichur, Cochin 

State, • 

29, M. R. Ry. K, Rmna Pisharoti, Avl,, ivi. a , n. T., 

Tripunithura, 

80, M, R. Ry, Ayya Sastrigal, A\l,, Cliendaniiangalain. 

81, M. B. Ry, P/S, Acantanarayana Sastry, Avl.f Maharaja’* 

College, ErnaktiJain, Cochin. 

82, Mahopadhyaya K, Slvaramakrishna Sastr 3 % Avl% 

Karamana, Trivandrum.; • 

88, Kavitarkika Slmliam Chakravar'ti Pandita Gopala* 

charjmlu, Gollapurain Samsthanam, Moorvakona 
P. 0.4 Kumool District. 

84, Vidvan TlrUmangalam Nsrasimhachar'ar, Retd, Satiskrit 
Pandit, Preeidoncy (^olioge, Madras. • 

8o. Pandit S, Gopalach^riar, Sanskrit Pandit, St, Josepii’a 
School, Chingloput. 

86. Pandit A. VaradachaiNar. Sanskrit Pandit, IJ. k C, M. 

High School, Conjeevaram 

87. Vidvan A. Sadagopachariar, Retd Sanskrit Pandit, 

Oriental Library. Madras. 

88. Mimanea. Siromani A. S. Ra iganathachariar C/o M, K, 

Th*itl schonar, I\ r, Koil hveet, Madras 

39. VldvM I . " V. N-o^ jreg..c Profeesr^r S. V. Sa- 

Co le^ liiupa;:. , 

40, Sahityaratna Mahav>dvw Gop dakrishna Sagtry, Mysore^ 
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41. Pandits. Vankatachala Saatrigal, Retd, Nyaya Pandit 
and Headmaster, (^vel^ment Sanskrit College, 
Trivandrum. 

•421 Miinainsasiroinani, Vyakarana-Mabopfjdhyaya, Pandit, 

% 8» Paramesvara Sarma/Govoi'nirent Sanskrit College, 

Trivandrum, 

48, Pandit Lakshmanachari, Avl., Sanskrit College, Madura 

44, V, S, Ramasw^mi Saatrigal, Avl , b. a., h. l., Molaman- 
galain Village, Poriyaknlaiu TaJuk. 

46 Pandit Ran jachandra Dikshitar, Mylapore, Madras. 

46. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Prainathanath Tharka- 

bhushan. Principal, Oriental College, Benares. 

47. Pandit Balakrishna Miera, Professor of Vedanta, Oriental 

College, Benares Hindu Uiiivorsity. 

48. Vedavisarada MimaniSakesari Pandit A. Chinnaswami 

Sastri, Professor of Mlnaanisa and Dharma Sastra, 
Oriental College, Benares. 

49. Pandit Narayan Sastri Kiste Avl., Sahityacharya, Queen’s 

College, Benares, 

50. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Vaidyanatha Sastri, Sanskrit 

PathasaJa, Bangalore, 

61, Pandit Krishnainoorthy Acharya, Goveruiuont vSanskrit 
College, M^’sore. 

52, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Wasudeo Shjisferi, Abbyan- 
kara, Poona City. 

63. Pandit M. Kamadlivani, Miinamsachar 5 ^a, Sanskrit Col- 

lege? Gwalior. 

64 , Raghunatha Sastri Kogje Avl., Tarkatirtha, Kaivalya- 

dhama, Lonavala. 

66. Pandit Lakshmana Sastri Jo?hi, Tharkabhuehan, Prajm 
Pathasala, Wai. 

66. Mahamabopadhyaya Pandit Shridbar Sastri Patliak, 

Dhulia. 

67. Sarasvatibhushan Pandit Wamansastri Kinjavadeka, 

Mimamsavidyalaya^ Poona. 

68. Pandit Uppin Betligijri Sastri, Sanskrit Pathasala, 

Dharwar. 

69. Pandit Navayana Sastri Wadikar, Satiskrit \’idyalaya* 

i'hn*edabi»d. 

(<0, Pandltaratnam K, Valjya Rama Meharoti, Avl * Tripuni- 
thura. 
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61. K. Adrattift Poduval, Avl , Panskit College, Tripuni- 

th«ra. • 

62. Mooriyil Narnyanan NainMean, Avl., Ayurveda ^ aidya* 

Bala, Tricliiur. • ' ■ 

63. i\ Kriehnan Naii^ Avl, .Siromani, rnivcrsUy of MadraB.^) 

64. TrikkoviJ Kama Warrier Avl., Sanskrit College, Tripuni- 

thPra. 

6.'), HaJtkaranarayana Saetrigal Avl., Saiiekrit C/ollego, Tri- 
punitiiura. 

6fu Krishna Hastrigah Avl f Hauskrit CoJiogo, I ripunithura, 

67. Siromani Narayaiia SaBtrigal, Avl.j J^rincipal, Sanskrit 

^ College, Pattambi. 

68. H.'h Raina Vanns, (Parikeliii. 'rampuraii ', 9th Prince o^ 

C 0 chin , Tri 1 mni thiira. 

69. R. Panchanadopvara Sastrli Avl , ‘-Icott Xian College, 

Nagercoil. 

70. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hallii IMiai Sastry, Jainnagai, 

Kathiawad 

71. Rao Sahib, Mahakavi, Ulloor S. l^arainOBvara Aiyer, M, A.| 

V,, L, Trivandrnin, 

72. Sasanavidyavilihnshaiia M8.havidvan Bvahmqsri V, Soma- 

charya, Krlehnamoorthipnrain, M3^nre. 

76, Mahavidvan Jirahniasri D. Va^mdevacharya, MaJiaraja’H 
Sanskrit C<dl(?go, Mysore. » 

74. M. Lakshminaraeinibiab. Esq,, M, A., Lecturer in Sans- 

krit, Maha’ aja*s College, Mysore, 

75. S.B. Krisbnanioorthi, Esq,, A., Principal, ‘Maharaja’s 

Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

76. Mahavidvan BrahmaM Dhali Nanisimha Phattar, Veda 

Department, Maharaja’n Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

/7. Mahavidvan Brahma sri Gundavadhanlgal, Mahftraja’a 
Sanskrit College, Mysore. * 

^8. B. S. \enkaiaramiah. Esq,, M, a#, b. t. , Board of Sans- 
krit Studies and Examinations in Mysore, M. S, 
College, Mysore. 

79, Brahmasri Vidvan R. Dosikacbarya, Pandit Sri Chaina- 

rajendra Sanskrit College, Bangalore. 

80. y,, K. Subrainanyi Sastri, Avl., Simmani, Trivandrum. • 

SI, Mahamah^p^^dhytya K. Narayanan NaAihoodiri pad, Ki l|i- 

mangalam, • 
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82. Mivhaniahopadhyaya Siddhanti Slvasankara Sat^trigal, 

Ketirod Sanskrit and Kaixnada Fandit^ Frefcidei]Lc*y 
College, Madra. 

83. Mivhamahopadh^ayaT. V, SfeenivaBaoharlap, St, Joseph’s 
^ " Coliege, "l^richinopoly, 

84. ' Mahamahopadbyaya (J. V, Swaininatha Iyer, Tyagaraja 

\ ilas, Triplicane, Madras. 

85. Brahmasri Vidvan Venkatasubha Sastrigai, Board High 

School, KoJlegal, 

S6. Brahmatri Darbha Sarvee^vara Sastrigai, Pithapuram. 

87. PandU K G. Naninndaradhya, Kerogode Mntfc, Mandya 

Talnk. 

88. Brahmasri Vidvan K. (Topa*iikrishnavadhanigal, Mysore* 

8f>. D. Venkataramiah. Esq , b. A.. Tj. t.. Retd. Circle Ins- 
pector of !• oucation, ha ‘avangiidi, Bangalore, 

00. Or. C. Kimhavi Raja, :m. a , D, Pnil., University of Madras. 

91. V. Krishnun Tampi, Esei , Suporintondent of Studies in 
Sanskrit and Dravidian Languages, Trivandrum, 

02, \'idyablmB)iana V. Vonkataraina Sharma, Avl., Lecturer in 
Sanskrit, College of Arts, Trivandrum, 

93. Tolur Raghavendrachavya, Avl., Tarka Pandit, Sanskrit 
College, Trivandrum. 

04. A, RaiigaHwamy Iyengar, Avl., Sanskrit Pathasala, Sri- 

rangann 

05. The Adhyaksha, Sri Chaniaraiendni Veda MahapathasaU, 

Chamarajapuram, Mysore, 

06. The Adbyaksba, ' Sanskrit Pathasala, Belnr. 

97. The Agent, Sri Srngeri Mutt, Srngeri . 

98. Dr. Godavarina, Principal, Sanskrit College, Trivandrum, 

99. The Secretary, Advanced Sanskrit School, Jami, Vizia- 

nagarain, 

100. The Headmaster, Advanced Sanskrit School, Trithalam. 

101. V. Sankara Iyer, Eeq , m. a., l. t , Sanskrit Lecturer, 

College of Science, Trivandrum. 

102. Vidyesagara Vidyavachaspati Prof^ P. P. S. Sastri, m, a., 

Madras. 

103. K* Sambasiv'^ Sastry, AvL, Curator; Oriental Manu- 

scripts Department, Trivandrum. 

104. Vldvftn V, R, Pararaesvaran Pillai, * Curator ; Palace 

Museum, Padmanabhapuram. 

J.Q6. R, Bamakriehna Sastri, Avl., Arts College, Trivandrum, 



106. S. Pttdmanabha gastri, Avl.i Vyakarana Pandit, Sanatoit 

College, Trivandrum. 

107. A, Parameswara Sastr), Avl., Tarka Pandit, ^ai^krit 

College, Trivandrum. 

108. K, Ramakriehna Sastrl, Avl., Pandit, Sanskrit Coll^, 

Trivandrum , 

109. K. N. Padmanabha Panicker, Avl., Vyakarana Pandit, 

Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. , 

110. 8. Nilakanta Sastri, Avl , T&rka Pandit, Sanskrit-«oi- 

lege, Trivandmm, 

111. Ravi Vatina Tampan, Avl,, Vyakarana Pandit, Sanskrit., 
^ College, Trivandrum. 

112. M, Sivaflimramania Sastri, .Avl, Vyakarana Pandit, 

Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. 

113. K Mahadeva Sastri, Avl , Tarka Pandit, Sanskrit Col- 

lege, Trivandrum. 

114 Balarama Paoickor, Avl., Kav.va Teacher, Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Trivandniui. 

115. Srinivasa Sarma, Avl., Kavya Teacher, Sanekrlt College, 

"Trivandrum, 

116. K, Yognanarayana Sastri. Avl., Kavya Teacher, Sanskrit 

College, Trivandrum. 

117. K Ve!a.yodhan Filial, Avl., Kavya Teacher Sanskrit 

College, Trivandrum • 

IIH. M. H. Sastri, Avl., Kavya Teacher, Sanskrit Collie, 
Trivandrum. 

110. K, Mahadeva Sastri, Avl,, Head Pandit, Cnrators’ Office, 
Trivandrum, 

120. N. Rama Sastri, Avl., Assistant Pandit, Curator’s Office. 

Trivandrum. 

121. E. Narayana Sastri, Avl,, Assistant Pandit, Cnrator’s 

Office, Iri vandium. ' 

122. K. S. ^Mahadeva Sastri, Avl,, Assistant Pandit, Curator's 

Office, Trivandrum. 

123. Srimati L. Bhivani, Assistant Pandit, Curator’s Office, 

Trivandrum. 

124. K. GoPala Pillai, Avl., B. A., Pandit, Curator’s Office, 

Trivandmm. , 

125. T, Narayana Kurup, Avl., M. A^, Assistaal Pandit, • 

Curator's Office, Trivandrum. < 

126. A, Ramaie, Avl,, b. a.. Assistant Pandit, Onrator’s 

Office, Trivandrum, ' 



127. ^bbwrftyaohariar, Avl., Aeslstant Pandit, Curator’s 

Offioo, Trivonoiam. 

128. N. ViBwanath> Sabtri, AvL, Aseiatant Pandit, Curator’s 

Office^ Trivandrum. 

1^. V. Rama Sarma, AvL, Pandit, Sanskrit Collogo, Trivan* 

• drum, 

180. Rama Sastri, AvL, Ayurve<ia Siromani, Assistant Pandit, 
Curator’s Cilice, Trivandrum. 

131. Rrahmasri, Moliavidvan, L. Subraraanya J>otsi'ar, Avl., 

'■ Retd. Government Astrologer, Tiivaudrum, 

132. S. Sankaranaray.ana Diksbitar, Avl., Retd. Sanskrit 

College Pandit, Trivandrum. 

183. Parvathinatba Saetrial, AvL, Retd. Munshi, K^rauianai, 
Trivandrum, 

134. N. Narayana Sastri, Avl., Vvakarana Siromani, Tri- 
vandrum. 

13*,. V. S. Rarna Aiyar, Avl., Ayurveda Physician, Valia 
Chalai Street, Trivandrum, 

136. T. S. Setl'vUraman, Avl,, Pandit, Scott Xi an Col »ege, 
Nagercoil. 

.187. Pandit Sankiurasubramania Sastri, Ketd* Saiiskrit 
Pandit, St. Jotoph’s High School, Trivandrum. 



[Serial No. 


lii 


List of invitine Iwdles, part PresMents^ 


Inviting Body or 

Plaoo. Institution. Period of Session 


General Ppsideiit. 


Poona Bhandarkar Orion- 5th, otli .and 7th 

tal Bes'jarch Ins- x\’oveuib<.T 1919 
titnio 

Calcutta Council of Post- 2fttli daniiary t(» 
Gradunto Teach Ist February 

ing, Calcutta 1922 

University. 

yadrla Madras University 22 ud, 23rd and 

2 !th Doc ember 
1924 


Allafiahad Uiiiverfitty of 
Allahabad 


nth, Gtb and 7th 
NoViinber 1926 i 


Sir Rainakri^hna G. 
Bnandarkar, Poona 
(Deputy Presiileiit 
Dr A. C. Wool nor) 

Prof. Sylvain.-Lovi, 
Paris 


Mahainahopadhy aya 
Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, Allahabad 

Sliams-nl-Ulafr a 
Dr. J. J. Modi, 
Boinhav I 


Vi Lahore University of l9th, 20 th, 2lBt j Mahamahopadhyaya 

, Punjab and 22iid Xovem- Dr. llaraprasad, 

I her 192H j Shastri, CalciAta 


VI Patna Bihar and Orissa 17tli, l 8 lh; 10th| Kai Bahadur Uiralal, 
Research Society and 20th Dc’' Katui 
comber 1930 | 


J Baroda 


Mysore 


GoveriifBcnt of 27tb, 28tl. 2!(th' Dr. K. P. Jayaswai. 

H. H. the Maha and 30th Do-| Bar-at-Law, Patna 

raja Gaekwar, ceinbor 1933 | 


raja Gaekwar, 
Baroda 
PniviTsity of 
Mysore 


29th, 30th and I Dr. KrisliDaswaini 

31it Decenihor I Aiyangar, Madras 

1935 and Ist i 

[ January 19,86 j 


Triv«ndr...u of 20 tl., 2lRt, and Dr. P. W. Tho.naa, 

• * 22nd Deci inbcr Oxford 

! raja of Ira van- I 937 

core 



»)*Mrotts, SccretariBS etc. 


Patron. 

^ ’ . 

■ • 

Chairman 
of lieoep- 
tion Com- 
inittoe. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretaries 
and 

Local Secretary (L) 

Serial 

Number. 

H* E. Sir (Sleorge 
Lloyd, QovtM iior o; 
Bombay 

VC P. • 

f vaiilya, 

Bar at-Law 
Bombay 

Rao Bahadur 
K. G. Josh 

1 Dr P. D. Gurie 

1 2 Prof R. D. Karmarka 
3 N. B. Utgikar 

1 

r 

U. E.' i^ord 
Runaldshay, 
Governor. Bengal 

Sir Asutosl 
Mukerjei 

!i W. K Qourlft. 

L‘ 

1 W. R Gourlay 

2 D. K. Bbandarkar 

3 Rainprasad Chanda 

II 

, ^ II. E. Viscount 

Qoschen, Governor, 
Madras 

Dr. E.Mon 

1 tieth 
Maophai 

- K. Balasnb- 
rahtnanya 
1 Aiyar 

1 S* Krishnaswam/ 

1 AiyaiJgar 

‘ P. P. S. Sastri 

III 

n. E. Sir William 
Morrifi, Governor 
of ilie U. V* 

Mm. Dr. 
Gaugaiiath 
Jha 

Dr. II. N. 

Hauode 

1 Pandit Ainaruatli Jha 

2 Dr . P. K* char \ a 

3 Maulavi Syt'd Muha- 
med Ali Narni 

IV 

11. E, Sir Getjflroy 
do M^ontiuoreuoy , 
Go verm »r of 

Punjab 

Dr. A. C. 
Wooliie r 

Dr. A. 0. 

Woollier 

i 

1 8. Kritjhuasw.aui 

2 8. K. Bi-lvalkar 

3 D. L. Saruj) (L.) 

V 

II. E. Sir Hugh 
Lai^down 
Stephenson, 
Governor, Bihar 
and Ori8i=a 

Dr. K. P. 

Ja^aswal 
Bar -at Law 

Principal 

D N Sen 

1 8. Kiishtiaswaiiii 

2 8. K. Hfilvalkiir 

3 Dr. Hari 0]»nd (L.) 

VI 

H. 11. The Maharaja 1 
Sayajirao 111, The 
Gaekwar of Ba.nida 

Sir V. T. 
KrislmamH- 
oiiaidt 

Dr A C. 

Wt»olner 

1 S. K. Belvalkar 

2 8- Krislinaswanii 

3 b. Bliattaoharya (L.) 

Vll 

11. 11. The Muiiaraja i 
Sir Krishnarajendra, 
Mysore , 

[)i. E. p. : 

Matcalfe 

Dr. A. C. j 

Woollier and 
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Dhruva 
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2 M. 11. Krisliiia 

3 11. V Boduval (L ) 
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* Could not open the Session in person, 
t Funotioned as such, though not under this title. 
i Took charge after the death of Dr* Woolnor* 
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THE NINTTH ALL mDTA OHrENTAL 
OONPEUElfCE, TRIVANDRUM 1937.- 

Bkief Report. 

Invitation, — Tho (lOViinmieiit of His Hiiflincs# t,h<’ 
Maharaja of Tnivaiicon; were pleased to suneiion ihe Ninth 
Session of th) AU-Imlia ()riental Confereiiee heiiu' lieW at 
Trivandrum in December ly;)?, ipul ace wdeil permission* to"" 
Mr. R, Vasudeva Poduval, Director of Archaeolo;^y, lo invite 
the Coiiferenoe on tiieir behalf (r/Jg H. 0., R, 0. C- No. 
444(>/35]Edn , dated 18th December ]D,')5). The ExeciifTve 
Committee! of the Conference aecepied the ))ivi!ation and** 
ap])jinted Mr. Podnv.il as Local Srsaadary and a membijr of 
th ! E.s:i‘cutive Coraniittee (.f the ('ontercnce. 

His Highness Sir B da Rama \'arma, o. ( . i. e., D.Lilt., 
Maharaja, of Iravancore and Her Hiehnes> .\Iaharani S<‘tu 
Parvati Bai, D. Idtt., were graciou'iy plaasial to be the 
Patron ami Vice-Patron respectively of ihc Conferenc(!. 
Mr. C, P. Skrine, i. c. s., o. is. f.. Resident, Madras Stales, 
and S.ichiv otiama Sir P. Rainaswaini Aiyai', k c. i. k, 

Dewan of Trav.incore were addition;!] \'iee. Painms. 

Miinaijin;! Committee. — A Maiiiiging ( 'ommii tei' consist- 
ing of the following gentlemen W.is constiiiiied by (lo\ em- 
inent to make the accessary iirrangtiimaits in connection with 
the holding of the Conference ~ 

(1) C. V. ('handras<-kharuii Ks,j., m, a. (O.vo.iL 
Pro-VKc-Chancellor, University of Tra- 
Viincore, d’rivandrnm. {d airman) 

A. Copala Menon Ks,,., m. a., B. Con, 

( Loudon), Di, -eetornf Public Instruction 
1 mvioicore, Trivandrun,. ’ 

Ur. K L. llouJsill, 

(i, «.g„w) u 0 . (Lo„,l„„), 

College of Science, Trivandrum. 
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(4) A. Niirayanaiii Tumpi Esq-, b. a. (Oxoii.), 
Baii-at-Law, Priiicijnil, Training Coi- 
leg(!, Trivandrum. 

(.?) V. Krishnan Tampi Esq., B. A., Suj)eriiJten- 
d(!nt-of St.udie.s in Indian Languages, 
College of Arts, Trivandrum, (since 
deceased), 

(0) K- Hambasiva Sasfcry Es(j., Curator for tlie 
Publication of Orienial Manuscripts, 
Trivandrum, (since retired) 

(7) T. K. Joseph Esq., B. A., L. T., Headmaster, 

English High School, Tluickalay. 

(8) M. K, liy. Kao Sahih, Maliakavi, Sahitya 

hhushana, Ulloor S. Paraineswara Aiyar 
Avl., M. A., Ji. L„ Heiired Dewan Peish- 
kar, Trivandrum. 

(0) K, Vusudeva Poduval Esq., B. A., Director 

<'f Archaeology, Travancore, Trivan- 
drum. {Secretary) 

(10) 1>. V. Paulo.se Esij,, b. a.. Assistant Account 

Trivandrum, (.since retired) 
{Treasurer). 

The Committee co-opted the following gentlemen and 
appointed i) suh-committces and a Joint Secretary to see to 
Itil the necessary arriuigeinents : 

Co-opted Members. 

(1) K. Srinivasan Esip, M. A., Professor of 

Mathematics, College of Science, Trivan. 
drum. 

(2) Dr. i\.Sivaramasuhramony,i Iyer, M. A., Ph.n. 

(Condon), Assistant Pro'^essor of English , 
College of Arts, Trivandrum. 



(8) Miss L. C. M. Ouwerkerkj m* a. (CanfaSj, 
l^ofessor of History, College of Arts, 
Trivandrum. • , 

(4) Dr. T. K. Koshy, m. a., Pli. D., Pr®fe^ssor of 

■ Botany, College of Science, Trivandrum. 

(5) Vaidya&astranijnixia Dr. L. A. Kavr^^,arnia, 

Surgeon-in-Charge of the Opthat'u^isi 
Hospital, Trrvandram. 

(6) Dr. K. Coda Varrna, M. a., Ph. D., PrincijKil, 

Sanskrit College* Trivandrum. 

(7) Dr. Jayaram Cousins, D. Litt., He:id of thi^ 

Department of Fine Arts, University of 
Travancore, Trivandrum. 

(8) Malloor K. Govinda Pillai Es()., u. A.^ B. L., 

Retired Principal, Law College, Trivan- 
drum. 

(9) P. K. Parameswara Panicker Es(j.* M. A., 

Registrar, University of Travancore, 
Trivandru!)). {Joint Secretary'). 

The various Sub-Committees were eunstitut*<l as 
follows — 


Name of Sub- Commit lee. 

1. Boarding and Lodging 

2. Entertoinments 

8, Exhibition of Oriental 

ManuKcripts 

4. Paiid'ta Parishat 

5. (onveyance 

6. Meetings 

7 . Excursion . 

8. Volunteer/ Service 

9. Medical Aid. 


Convener. 

Mr. A. Narayanan Tamjti. 

„ V. Krishnau Tampi ^ 

„ K. Sambasiva Sastry. 

,, K. Sambasiva Sastry. 

„ A. Sivaramasubramanya 

Iyer. 

„ R. Srinivasjui. 

&. Co])ala Menon. • 
Dr. 1. K. Koshy. 

Or. L. A, Ravi Varma* * 



HLK HIGHM.:S BAVI [-iKSi FlpiNCCSS. 
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^ ,A small Working Committee consisting of Mr. C. V. 
Chandrasekharan as President and Messrs. A. Copula 
Meijon, R. V. Poduval, P. V, Paulose and P- R. Paraines- 
wanuPanicker was also appointed to deal with all matters 
that required immediate action. 

• .A* C«« 

MembersKip . — The first bulletin of the Managing Cora- 
Jnittet! inviting schdl?.’’s, learned Societies and Institutions 
to participate in the Conference was issued on 20th February 
1937. A special invitation was sent to v'urious Provincial 
Governments, Indian States anti Universities to send dele- 
gates. A Sanskrit invitation was also issued inviting 
Pandits to the Pandita Parishat. Two other bulletins were 
also issued giving iuforinalion about local arrangements. 

• There was a very good response and the mitmlKTs and 
delegates registered were as follows — 

Number of Institutions which sent 


delegates 

97 

Member.s of the Conference from 


outside the State 

238 

Local Members of the Conference 


and of the Rece])tion (.Vjin- 
mittee 

G8 

Other members of the d^'^ception 
Committee 

181 

Delegates 

21G 

Pandits 

137 


The Government of India, important Indian States, 
some of the Provincial Governments and most of the Insti- 
tutions and learned Societies of India, and a few Institutions 
of Oriental Learning in Europe and America were repre- 
sented by delegates at the Conference. 

• \ 

Boarding and Lodging. — Arrangemeijts Avere made for 
the catering and accommod<»tion of the members and dele- 
*gates in the Collegiate Hostel, the Mascot Hotel, the Tra- 
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vellers’ Buiiojalow, tho .(lovenimeiit (iiu'st HouKC8j«^!iJ\d 
Padmavilasaiu I’alaoe, free of cost. 'J’heiH* was ])rovision 
for North Indian vegebirian, South Indian veo(>taritin«and 
Indian Non -vegetarian nw'sses in the Colloi'iate H©sJ;el. 
Euro})ean cateiiiig was arranged in Ihingalows, at 

the Mascot Hotel, the Travellers’ Bungalow 

menttJuest H(>n.sos. A free ine< 1 ical^iivice 'wa- itrovi(leiiS< 
in all guests’ (jiiariers and two Doctors W' l'e a!>va}^ in 
attendance. The Police authorities gave all iieces-arv assi.«- 
tauce. Through the courtesy of the Pdstal ^u[*e^illtend !nt 
a branch Po.st and Telegraph Office was o])a;'"l iu the 
Collega of Science for the convenience of the iiicmhers and 

delegates. 

(.'ont.eijance. — Sp(.!cial cars, eight seaters and liu-i- wi're 
arranged by the Traasport Sub-Committee for i he use of 
the members and delegates who were provided free coioeva- 
nce during their stay here for the Conference. Ciun a \ mice 
was also supplied for the excursion to Padmaua'-liaiHirau), 
v^ucliTndram and Cape Comorin. 


Exhibition. — A collection of rare and valuidile <;rien<al 
Manuscripts from the Palace Grantha])pura, the HeparUnent 
of Oriental Manuscripts and from private .sources in ilu; 
State was exhibited in H. IL the Maharaja’s < olli g,- of 
Science on the occasion of the Conference. The Arrharo- 
logical Department of the Government of Hyderaliad had on 
view an interesting collection of exhibits. The State 
Museum, the Museum Annexe, the SrT Chitralayum (State 
Picture Gallery) and the Rangavilas Palace Mnscuiu tuid 
Gallery w'ere also open to the members and d elegants of the 
Conference, free of charge. 


Entertainments. — The Sub-Committee for Enter! ain- 
ra.!nts made arrangements for musical atid dancing perform- 
ances. The Sanskrit College students enacted a Sanskrit ]»lay. • 
There were also a performance of Kathakali and some forms 
of indigenous dancing such as Ottamtullal, Tiruvatirak* 
kali etc. 
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I\indita Parishaf . — liivitaMons were extended to all the 
Pai;iditH in the State and also to*thoso who had attained 
eminence in British India and other Indian States. A larijc* 
number oE them attended the Parishat and thirty of them 
wei^ paid travellin<>‘ arjd haltin<( allowances. Hi.s Highness 
tlu! Mahjm;\jjvji.and Her Highn iss Maharani Setu Parvati Bai 
a-Aorupanied by U'jc Uewan, honoured the Parishat hy their 
. presence on the last day of the Conference. 

Income . — The Government of H. H. the Maharaja of 
Travancore sanction**! a lump sura grant of Ks. 12,000 for 
the Conference- Besides this grant tlie Committee also 
collected donatuai.s and the usual fee of lis. 10 each from 
persons who enrolled themselves as members of the Confer- 
ence anti Jis. o each From members of the Reception Com- 
mirtec. The total amount thus colKctt'd was — 



Rs. 

Ch. 

C. 

, Govtammeiil grant. 

.... 12,000 

0 

0 

Donations 

20S 

18 

■S 

Ahnnbt'rship fees from 
ontsidi; 

... 2,122 

14 

0 

Local Memb* I'ship and 
Ueicpiion Coimnitte** 
fees. 

(5S2 

4 

0 

Kce**ption Comniitti!*- 
Mmiibership fees 

921 

4 

8 

Total 

... lG,24t 

IS 

0 

KxjumdiUtre. — The total 

expenditure incurred s* 

:> far 

aeeouni of the ConEercm;e is 

S. Rs. 15,157 

Chs. 6 C 

. 10 

j)er details shown below — 

S. Rs. 

Ch. 

c. 

Convtiyance 

... 3,433 

10 

15 

Catering • 

... 2,730 ' 

13 

0 

Exhibition 

628 

18 

1 

Entertainments 

• 

# 

00 

c:> 

17 

3 

T. A. to President 

... 2,032 

5 • 

2 
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Miscellaneous — 

Pandal, illumination, 


clerical assistance, ]»ostal 
charges etc. 

4,(122 

I 

. • « 

Stationery & Printing 


24 

14 

Toial 

15,1^" 

0 

10 




r 


It is cs lmated tint i Mim of \U. o.oOO a^ill be required 
for the pnhiieatioii of the Proecediiifts'and Transactions of 
the ConfcVonce and fo,’ other ineidcnital expenses such as 
clerioitl assistance, postage charges etc. 

PuUicntiovs.— On behalf of ihe l{ecu])tion Committee, 
the following ^mblicafions were jtriiiied and supplied free, to 
the members arul deleoates of the Coiiferenci 


(1) The Soiiv^enir of Travaiieore, 

(2) A summary of Pa]>ers. ’ 

(!f) A pamphlet coptainiiig the necessary informa- 
tion about ihe A 11 -India Oriental (Confer- 
ence. * 


1 1 


(4) A voluni! entitled ‘’All About the Conference, 
Trivandrum Sessinu ’ 

The Con ference. — Dr. F. \V, Thomas, Mi a., c. i. e., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit (now retired), University of 
Oxford, was elected Presidtail of tlit; ninth session of the 
Conference at Trivaudnim ; and the following scholars jire- 
sided over the differeno sections — 


No. 


1 , 

2 . 


Name and Address. Status. 

Prof. K. C. Chatto- President, Vedic Section, 
padhyaya, Allaha- 
bad. , 

S. J, Bi/lsara, Esq,, President, Iranian Section, 
Bombay. 



• '"8, Prof. Mahoramed 

■ ■ Shafi, Lahore. 

4. Prof. F. W. Thomas, 

Oxford. 

5. '* Prof. S. S. Surya- 

narayana, Madras. 

. . , .6. Or- ff. P. Ch^kra- 
• varti, Ootacaniond. 

7. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
Dacca. 

,, 8. Dr. M. H. Krishna, 

Mysore. 

!t. Prof. O. S. Ghurye, 

, Bombay. 

10. Dr. Sfcell:i Kramrisch, 

Calcutta 

11. ’Prof. A. Gopala 

Menoii, Triv Ill- 
drum 

12. Dr. L. A. Kavi 

Vanua, T»’ivan- 
druni 

1.8. Prof. S. M. Katre, 
Poona 

14. Rao Sahib, Mahakwi, 

Ulloor S. Para- 
ineswara Aiyar, 
Trivandrum 

15. Prof. L. V. Karaa- 

swamy Iyer, Erana- 
kulam. 

• 16. MahSmahopSiBivaya 

Dandapaniswami 
. Dikshitar. 


President, Islamic Section. 

President, Classical Sanskrit 
Section. 

President, Philosophy Sec- 
tion. 

President, ArdhamSgadhi 
and Pali Section. 

President, History Section. 

President, Archaeology Sec- 
tion, 

President, Ethnology and 
Folklore Section. 

President, Fine Arts Sec- 
tion. 

President, Kerala Art and 
Culture Section. 

President, Ayurveda and 
Technical Sciences Sec- 
tion. 

President, Linguistic Sec- 
tion. 

President, Malayalam and 
South Indian Languages 
Section . 

President, Other Indian 
Languages Section. 

President, Pandita Parishat, 
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Members aiul Delegates began to arrive in Trivandrum 
from the 18th Deeemljt'r 1})37, and they were met 'and re- 
ceiv'ed at the llailway Station by the representatives of the 
Reception Cotninitteii and oscorto<l to their places of re- 
sidence. The Conference was held on the ilOth, 2ist and 
22nd December 1937, 

day) Monday ,20th Derembec Fddl — (Mi the mor- 
ning of Monday the 20th lXrembtt{^^93( a meeting of t\n3‘ 
Executive Coinnntte.o of th; Conferenco was hdd in the 
Girls’ High School, The Annual inoeting of the Numis- 
matic Society of India came off later in H. H. The Maha- 
raja’s College of Science. In rli* aftia--noon, the Opening* 
Se.s.sion of th(‘ Conference was held bfitween 4 and 6 i'. M., 
in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall when His Highness Sir 
Bala Rama Yarina, <i. c. i. s., n. Lin. , Maharaja of»Tra- 
vanoore, and Chancellor of the rniversity of Travancore, the 
Patron of the Conference, accompanied In’ Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bai, i>. i.in., V ice- Patron, graced 
the occasion by their pres(!iiC(!. IMr. C. V. Ciiandrasekharan, 
M. A., (Oxon), Chairman of the Kcce})ti')n Commitbie, wel- 
comtid Their Highnessr-s and the members and dehigates, 
and read tlie me-sages oi good wisla'.s received from the 
Marquis of Zetland, Seeretarv of State for India, His Ex- 
cellency Lord Linlithgow, the Crown llcprcsenrative, H. K. 
Lord Erskine, Gov(!rnor of Madras, ami other .distinguished 
persons. His Highness the Maharaja then delivered the 
Opening Address which was followed by the Presidential 
Address of Dr. h. W. rhoinas. Condolcmee resolutions wio'e 
next pas.sed regarding the death of Ur. K. P. Jayaswal, a 
former President, Dr. A. C. M'oolner, Honorary Treasunir 
of the Conference, and Mahamahopadhyaya R. Narasimha- 
charya. Retired Director of Archaeology in Mysore, The 
Conference also placed on record its sense of sorrow at tlie 
death of Dr. M , Winternitz, Profess juE. J. Rapson, Dr. 
Jawbi and Prpfessor A. V. Williains Jackson. In the 
evening, Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director-General of 
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Archaoolou;y, in India and Dr. W. F? Stuf.t(;rlieim, Director- 
lie ncral of Archaeology, Netherlands Indies, gave lantern 
lectures on the “Indus Valley Civilization” and “Indian Art in 
davai’ fespectively. At 9-30 r. m., select scenes from Svnpna- 
vasnvndntta were enacted iji the Victoria Jubilee Town 
Hall by the ainViftcurs of Trivandrum with great success. 
•Stfme of the guests weh* entertained by Mr. and Mrs, C. P* 
Hkrinc at the Residency. 

iSccotid dat/). Tuesday^ 21 ht Deremher 19,37 . — On th. 
second day. Sectional Meetings were held in H. 11. The 
’• Maharaja’s College of Science and the Presidential Addresses 
of the Vedic, Classical Sanskrit, Philosophy, History, Archa-o- 
logy, and Islamic Culture Sections were delivered in the fore- 
n( )on. 

In the aftewnoon between 1 and 3-30 p. m., the Presi- 
jlential Addresses of the Mal.ayalam and Other Dravidian 
Languages, Kerala Art and Culture, Arclhamaga<lhi and 
Pali, Iranian and Zoroiistrian and Philology Sections 
were delivered. Other Hectiotis hold t heir meetings simulta- 
neously for the reading and disoussioti of papers. At 
4-30 P. M., in the evening, the members were entertained at 
!i (rarden Ptirty at the Palace by His Highness the Maharaja, 
the Patron, and Her Highm'ss Maharani Setu Parvati Bai, 
the Vice-Patfon of the Conference. The guests were 
treated to a performance of Kathal'ali after tea. Their 
Highnesses mingled freely among the, guests and came into 
personal contact with most of the distinguished delegates 
who wore presented to Their Highn<;sses by the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. The function was a splendid 
success. After dinner Dr. J. H. Cousins delivered a lantern 
lecture on Post Ajanta Mural Paintings which was followed 
by the dance, performance of Mr. Gopinath, the Palace 
Dancer, and his party. 

iLasi day). Wednesday^ 22nd December 1937 . — The 
Sectional Meetings were continued in H. H. the Maharaja’s 
College of Science, and the Presidential Addresses of the 
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Ayurveda, Fine Arts, ^Anthropology and the Modern Indian 
Languageij Sections were delivered in the forenoon. There 
were also the meeting of the Executive Committed and of 
the Council in the Girls’ High School Assembly Hall. At 
noon, some of the members were invited to lunch . by the 
Dewan. At 2 i’. m., the Executive Comtnittee met again 
between 3-15 and 4 i\ M. The Clo^rrg Session of the Con- 
ference was held at the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall when 
Sachivottarna Sir C. P. liamaswaini Aiyar, Dewan and Vice- 
Patron, gsive an inspiring address extempore and it was 
followecl by the President’s concluding remarks* At 4 i‘. m. 
a group photograph of the meml>ers and delegates was taken 
in the quadrangle of H. H. the Maliaraja's College of 
Science. After tea, the Princep’s Centenary function was 
held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall. It was followed 
by a lecture on Proto-Indiiin Script and Culture by Rev. 
Father H. Hcras of Bombay. Later in the evening, 
Dr, C. Meenakshi of Madras and Kai Bahadur Dayaram 
Sahni, m. a., c. i. e., Director of Archaeology, Jaipur, gave 
lantern lectures on “Coronations of Pallava Kings” and 
“Jaipur Excavations” respectively. In the night,' the 
guests were entertained at the Jubilee Town Hall with dan- 
cing and music, tiruvatirakkali and songs of Svati Tirunal 
Maharaja of Travancore. Some of the members and dele- 
gates had the honour of being invited to dinnef at H. H, the 
Maharaja’s Palace. 

On all the days of the Conference, the Exhibition of 
Oriental Manuscripts, the Museum and Galleries were open 
to the members. The Annual Meetings of the Numismatic 
Society and the Linguistic Society of India load also their 
Sessions during the days of the Conference. 

Excursions. On Thursday the 23rd December 1937, 
an excursion was arranged to Padmtifiabhapunim, the. ol^J 
capital of Travancore, Suchindram and Cape Comorin, noted 
for their ancient temples. Over a hundred guests joined 
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the party. They returned to Trivandrum in the eveiua«; 
and left, some by the night train and the others by the next 
moiling train. 

• *Papers , — 199 papers were received from members and 
all were accepted by the Sectional Presidents. The publi- 
cation of the Proceedings and Transactions of the Conference 
■ .4188 been taken in hand ; and it is hoped that the volume 
will be ready for distribution before the next session of the 

Conference at Hyderabad. 

• 

Go)iclusion . — The Trivandrum Session of the All- India 
Oriental Conference has been pronounc“ed to be an unpre- 
cedented success by many members and delegates who have 
written and congratulated the organisers of the Conference. 
This is mainly due to the personal interest which Their 
Highnesses the Maharaja and Maharani Setu Parvati Ba* 
and the Dewan took in the arrangements. 

K. V. PonuvAL, 

Secretary, Managing (ommittce, 
Ninth All-India Onevtal t onjerence^ 
Trirandnim. 
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5-30 A. M- Til 
7‘15 p. M 

7 :i0 A. M- 
9 a.m. to 

A. m! , 
10.30 A' M* Ti> 
l‘J NOON. 

12 NOON. 

3 P. M. • 

4 p. M- To 
0-30 p. M. 

N B, — Mem 1 tors. 

'•cats Itff 

4-5 p. M. 


4-10 p. M. 


4-15 p. M. 


PROGRAMME. 

Sunday, I9th December 1937. 

Arrival uf ineniberR and delogatoa* 

Monday, 20th December 1937. 

Breakfast . (Resiiertive Camps. ) 

Meoiiiig of the Kxoeutive Com- (Cirls' High School Ah 
rnittee. seiuhK Hall.) 

Meeting of the Sectional Com- (Science Colleg.— SfC- 
mittees tt‘ consider scolioiiai tional rotans.) 

papers, programiin P. < to- 

L'lnoh. (lh‘sp'.‘Ctivc Camps) 

r M . (i' “’Hve Camps.) 

Opening aossiou. (.Tuhiloe Town Hall) 

Ueiegate". Parjdit'^, Ciiiests ami Visitur.^ ar<- i(‘(pioHle<.l to !»<• in ilioir 
lire S-.a.a in. 

Ml lubeis of tli»i Executive Cnm- 
initteo will bo reeojvod by the 
Chairman «if the Koception 
comuiitteii. S^iCtioual Prosidcnl.s 
^Yill bo recoivod by the Chair- 
man of the H( C-‘ptioii Commit 
ton and the oilioo- boaters of ih** • 

ConfiTence and conducted to 
their seats. 

The (ieueral President, Protesso? 

F, W. Thomas, will lx* roa‘‘i- 
ved, uu arrival, by the Cluir-^ 
man of the Keoeptiim Cum- 
mitee aod the oibae-b .arers of 
the Conferoijce. 

Sschivotlfima Sir (h P. Kama' 

Hwami Aiyar, the Jh wan, Vice- 
I^atfon i)f the Conference, arri- * 
ves and will be received by the 
ChairTuan of the Keception 
CoiDinittee and the oilice- 
bearers of the Conferenoe. 



i ‘^0 P- M- *0, V, Skrino, Eh<j., 1. 0 S-, 

Resident, Madr.ia Statt.*3, 

Vice-Patron of the Conference, 
arri reH and will be reoeive^l by 
the Chairman of the Il‘*eeption 
• * Ceminitteo and the ollice- 

bearerH of tlie Confernice. 

4- 25 p. M. . 11 is Hiijhnt^sK the Maharaja, the‘ 

^ Patron, and Her !Iiuchne*sa 

Maharani Setn Parvati 13ai, 

Vice, Patron, airive and ^\ill be 
receiv'd by the l)»‘\van, the 
Chairtnan of the Ueception 
Coiuttjittce fh<5 General Pregi- 
dein and the oJlioe-bearers of 
the Conferencti and oondncied 
to the (lias* 

Welfome 'Saudviit Slckas. 

WeleiMiie Addre^s by the Chair- 
nia!! of the IbC(‘pt»on Ct ni 
niitt'-e . 

Op’ nine^ Adilres> by Hi» Tligh- 
nefih the Maharaja, tin Patron 
<»f tlt ‘ Coiifvrtaioe. 

Installation of the PiNNshlent, 

I’r<*sid<‘iuial AdJr*-8«. 

Vote of ihank-^ t«< Tln ir High. 

6 40 i'. M. . I)« pariaire of Their Uighiiegs' S. 

5- 45 V- M. Jo Condclenoe K 'Rolotiong ; 

0 }'. M. , . Ih. K. P, Ja^swa). 

jLjr, M. fVinternitz. 

Kav> Hahidar U. Nataaindia- 
eharyiu 

P?of. K. ,1. Kaps'wi 

Prof. H. JaCs)hi, 

Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson. 

Presentation of the Mysore 
H import , 

Vaiu'hoi'Hamaugalain . 

7 r* M- , Latitcrn leetnres : (Qnls High SGh«>ol As- 

2. ''tn lu8 vdlUi,’ citHUnatiou" * scmhly Hall-) 

By 

Rao Bahadur K. N. iJikshit, 

M. A.» I>inH5tur General of Arch- 
aeology in India* 

2, '^Dftveloptneni of LuUan Art 

in Java , ” 



8 r. M- 
9-30 r. M. 


7 A- TO 
7-45 A M. 

8 A. M- 10 

n A. M. 

8 A- M. 

8- 30 A. M> 

9 A. M. 

9- 30 A. M- 

10 a. m. 

10- 30 A. M. 


Dr. W. F. Stiijtorhoim, Director 
General of Arclmeology • 

Netherlanda East Indies. ^ 

Dinner. (RoBi.ectiv.' C»u>|;<») 

Entertaininonfi. (Jul)ili'e Town Hall.)' 

Samkrit Drawa— Select Sc<'nc8 
from Bhasa’s Scaptavaiia- 
radatta. (AUridge-d.) 

Tuesday. 21st December 1937. 

Breakfast. 


Sooti«inal mertings 
V<‘<lic Sanskrit — Pri'sidential 
Address. 

Classical Sanskrit - Presidential 
Address. 

Philosoyliy do. 

Plietory do. 

Archaf'olo,^y do. 

Islamic eultnre do. 


( Ivepeotive Camps.) 
(Science College-) 


N. B. — S<'C’r5(»n'' ot I h'p i hnn niav hold (heir uieetiri'^s ‘•im'ilianemislv for the 

readin,ir and diseu-.slon of papeih. 

12 NOON • Lnuch ( Respeeti ve Caiiifis 1 

I r. M- • Malayalam and other Dravidian 

Langnages iVosidential Address, 
f Keraia Art and Culture do. 


1 - 30 r M. 

1 r- M. TO 
4 r- M- 

2- 30 p. !M. 


. Pandita l^irisiiat — Upanya^a. 

• .Vrdhamagadhi and Puli - -Pregi- 
deutiiil Address. 

3p. M- , Iranian and Zoreastrian do, 

3-30 1 ’ M- . Philology do. 

N\i(. -Srrtmns ,,|,her lliiMilir><emvvh..M .hvi. tinvlniM simultnni'f.uslv for thr 
reading and di-ciib.'-ion of papTs. 

4'30to7p-m. . (iardon p»rty at theKowdiar (l!y r •parato invitation.) 
Palace. 

8- 15 p. If. Dinner. (Reapeotive Camps ) 

9- 30 p. , 1. Lantern Lecture. 

^'Posi Afanftt Mural Painting^ ' \ 

3y 

Dr- Jayariim CunainH, University 
of Travancore, Trivandrum. (Jnhilee Town Hall) 

, 2. Qopinath’s Dance, 
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Wednesday, 22nd December 1937. 

T-SO A. M. , BreakfAftt (BespaotlTe Oampi.) 

8 A* M. "A) PandiU Parishat (Vakyartha) and 

11 . . 8ecti<inal Meetings* 

8-30 A- If* • Ayurveda and Teohnieal Scienoos. * 

(PreBidoiitial Address) 

9 A* M. , Fine Arts Do. 

‘ 9 .30 a.m. • Anthropology Do. 

10 A- M* • Modern Indian Languages Do. 

11A‘M- to Meeting of the Executive Com- 

12 NOON. • inittee. 

* 

N. etions other ihan these may hold their meet int^s during this time 

^12 NOON. * Lunch (Respective Camps.) 

1 TO 2-30 r. M. . Meeting of the Council (Girls* High School, 

Assembly Hall.) 

2- 30 TO 3 p. M. . Mooting of the Executive Cora- (GKrls’ High School 

mittco Asaembly Hall ) 

3 TO .3-15 T. M . Group Photograph (Soieuoe College.) 

3- 15to4p. M.. Closing Session (Victi»ria Jubilee Town 

Hall.) 

Addrtis hy Sachivottaiui Sir 
C- P. Ramaswami Aiyar, K. c. 

1. N. 

Cloiing address by the President. 

4- 15 P. M. • Tea (Respective Camps.) 

5 TO 5-30 P M. . Priueep Cpotonary Function (Victon'a jubilee Town 

Hall.) 

5- 30 TO Lecture uu *^PToio Indian Scripi Do. Do. 

5-66 P. M. • * offd Cnllnfii' by Rev. Fr, H, 

Horas, St. Xavier’s College, 

^ Bombay. 

6 TO 7-30 p. M. • Lantern lectures : (Victoria Jubilee Town 

1, Coronation of Pallam Hall) 

Kings' by Dr. C- Minakshi, 

M. A*. Ph. D., Ueseareh Scholar. 

University of Madras. 

2. *‘Jai/w4f Ej‘cavaUon$'' by 
R*^i Bahalar, Daya Bam SahnJ, 

M* A*| 0. . K , Director of Arcli- 
* rJogy )’pur. 
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8 pm. , Dinner • (Respective C»rop«.) 

8 P« M» • Enterteiouients (Jubilee Town Hell*) 

1* Tiriivnfeirakali* ^ 

2. Music (Soiif'B of Svati 

. Tiruiial Maharaja). t 

Thursday, the 23rd December 1937. 

6 A. M- . Breakfast (Respccti ro Gamps*) 

7 A* ftf. • Departure of nieinbera and dele- 

gates. 

Exoursionfl to Padmanabhapurau) 
and Cape Comorin. 

The Sri Ohitralayam, the State 
Museum (including the Java 
Bali Annexe) the Rangavila-s* 

Palace Gallery, the Bxhibiticn 
of Oriental Manuaoripts and 
the Observatory will ]>o open to 
visitors from the 19th to the 
22nd Dooomber, both days in- 
clusive. 

Specimens of old State jewellery 
and rare coins will hf't on view 
at the Rangavilas Palace (JhU 
!ery between 8 a. m. and 
3 i\ M. on the 20th, 2 1st and 
22nd December I 
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OTHBR CONFERENCES Af^D MEeXlNOS. 

I 

• THE NUMISMATIC SOOIETy OF INDIA. 

• * Monday, 20th December 1937. 

t r. M» TO Annaal mooting of the Numi- 

2.30 r. M, . smatio Society of India. Pro- 
' • aidential Address by Dr, II - 

Iliranaoda Sastri, M. A., M- 0. L> 

I)< Litt., Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Baroda. 

Tuesday) 21st December 1937. 

II k.M • TO Mooting of the Nuniismfttic So- 

12»koon# • of India. Iloarling of 

papers on Ninninmatios and 
Exhibition of coins* 

Wednesdayi 22nd December 1937* 

10 a/M. to Annual meeting of the Numis* 

12 NOON. • raatio Society of India (Open 
only to MemliorB of tho Society) 

Kai Bahadurs Prayag Dayal, 
{SecTeifirij*) 

II. 

Thursday, 23rd December 1937, 

5 p. M. TO " Public meeting in connection with 
7 r. M. , the celebration of tho oentoiiary 
of His Highness tho Maha- 
raja's Observatory. President: 
Saohivottsina 8irC*P- Rama- 
awami Ai>ari 

(Victoria Jubilee Towij Ilall) 






PROCEEDiNQS AND TRANSACTIONSOF THE 
NINTH ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 
TRIVANDRUM. 

^ , Miniday : 20th December 1937. 

The opening Session oE the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference was held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall bet- 
ween 4 and 6 i’. M. on Monday the 20th December 1937. 
The place was l)eautifully decorated with flags, festoons and 
flowers. There were over 700 ladies and gentlemen present 
including members and delegates of the Conference, members 
of the Reception Committee, visitors and guests. 

4 r. M. — The members and delegates arrived and took 
their seats. 

•I *.5 1’. M. — Members of the Executive Committee and 
Sectional Presidents were received by the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and conducted to their seats. 

4*10 r,M. — The General President Dr. F. W. Thomas 
was received by the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
and by the oflace-bearers of the Conference, 

415 r. Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Deyrau and Vice- Patron of the Conference arrived, and was 
Teceived by the Cliairman of the Reception Committee and 
the Office-bearers of the Conference. 

4*20 r. M. — C. P. Skrine Esq., o. B. e., i. c. s., Resident, 
Madras States and Vici^-Patron of the Conference arrived, 
and was received by the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee and conducted to the dais. 

• 4*25 P. M. — H. fi. The Maharaja, the Patron, and H. H. 

Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi, Vice- Patron, arrived and were 
re,ceived by the Dewan, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, the General President and Office-bearers o^ the Con- 
ference and conducted in procession to the dais. After Their 



Highnesses took their «eats, Mrs. Lakshmi Narayanan Nair 
sang the MaAgala Slokas specially composed for the occasion . 

Mr. C. V. Chandra sekharan, Chairman of the R^^ception 
Committee, then vrelcomcd Tlie'ir Highnesses and the dis- 
tinguished audience in a short speech as follows : — 

Your HiauxicssKS, Mr. Kksidkxt, Sacuivottama 
Ramaswamy Aiyab, Dklkgatks, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As the Chairman of the Reception Committee, it is my 
proud puivilege and very pleasant duty, to accord a hearty 
wolcomj to the mjinbjrs and delegates of the Ninth Sessieir 
of the All-India Oriental Conference. Though Travancore 
has Some disadvantages on account of her geographical pcs;. 
tion, and though our capital city is ]ierhaj>s lacking in sumo 
of the facilities available in the great cities of India, it is 
very gratifying to us, the members of the Reception Com- 
mittee, that we have been able to iittract a large number t>f 
members and delegates for this the Ninth Session of the 
Conference — a larger number in fact than several past sessions 
of the Conference. The Government of India ajid many 
Provincial Governments and Indian States have sent their 
delegates ; and nearly all the Indian Universities and some 
of the greatest Universities of the world such as Oxford, 
Paris, Bonn and Yale have their represenfathes here, not 
to lUiution the very large number of academies, res(;arch 
institutes, societies and museums, which are actively en^ 
gaged tn the pursuit of oriental studies of one kind or 
another in India and Europe, in America and the far East. 
We feel greatly honoured by your acceptance of our invitn- 
tio:i to hold your Ninth Session here. 

I hope I am not exaggerating when I say that Travan* 
core has much to offer which will evpke the interest ajid 
appreciation of this large intellectual conclave of experts 
who have attained distinction in the varied fields of oriental 
study aud^research. Since the days when Bilappadikardm 
\Ti3 camposed, and the days when, according to tradition. 



hu9 ol tha early Cara Kings rendered valuable services to 
tha coinbataiits on the field of Kurifkaetra, the rulers of the 
Cora dynasty have been great and generous patrons of art 
and literature. Irnmune from invasion and conquest, blessed 
with'the bounty of»natnre, the people have for many cent- 
uries past, enjoyed a sense of security which facilitated the 
pursuit and study of the Hindu aris and sciences. Travan- 
‘Cjbre can therefore boast of an unbroken cultural tradition, 
and continuity of institutions, religious and social. In 
madieval Travancore, jhe Royal families of E<Jappally, Va<Ja- 
kkumkar, Tekkumkitr, Cempaka&§eri, DeSifigonad, and 
* Vetja l actit-ely patronised Sanskrit literature and the Hindu 
Sciences. The temples helped in the popularisation of 
Sanskrit culture, while the various Mariams concentrated 
their attention o)i particular branches of learning, such as 
the Vedas or the secular sciences or the systems of Philo- 
sophy. Certain families exclusively devoted themselves 
fromtime immemorial to particular studies like the Asta- 
vaidyans to medicine and surgery, and the P&ltir Kaiiiygns 
to astrology and astronomy. Every aristocratic family used 
to appoint a distinguished scholar as the family preceptor 
for teaching Sanskrit to the members of the family; and even 
middle class homes were jtroud of the small libraries of 
pilm leaf manuscripts which they assiduously collected and 
preserved. .Kerala in general, and Travancore in particular 
have therefore, been able to make a substantial contribution 
Jio Sanskrit and Malayglam literature and to Hindu Philo- 
sophy and Science. Kula&ekhara PerumSl who enriched 
the Art and Philosophy of medieval India, the great SaAka- 
rSeSrya the mightiest of Indian thinkers and philoso]»l!ers, 
the great SvSiti Tirunal who ruled over Travancore in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, a famous poet and 
composer, whose imperishable songs have won fame in the 
tomotest parts of luflia — are these not names to enthuse 
and inspire au audience such as this ? Coming to more recent 
tipies, we have SrT YiSftkham TirunSl, the real and true 
discoverer of BhSsa, a great scholar and deep thinker, who 
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was able to “compress within a short jx'riod of five yt'ars the 
work of a life time.” Uftder the late SrT Malara TirunSl 
Maharaja, Travaucore mathj rapid strides in the march of 
progress j and amongst his numerous beneficent activities, 
thosj which would -elicit the special appreciation of "this 
C jnferonca were the i'ounding of the Sanskrit College and 
the org I’lis'itiou of the Departments of Oriental Manuscripts 
and Archaeology. 

While the culture of Travaucore has thus been jrc- 
d jrain nitly Hindu and Brahmauie, the great world nTgic n.'-i 
anl cultures, Hebrew, Buddhist, Christian and Islamic, have 
met and mingled here influtincing e.ich other in various ways 
and degrees. Chri-rianity in Tnivancore as in Kerala claims 
apJ.stjlio origin; but, however this may be, there is indispuf- 
abld evidence of the great antiquity of the Christian Church. 
The broadmindedness, tlie spirit of toleration and the 
generous hospitality of the rulers of Kerala are amply 
vouched for by Cliristian -writers and coppcr-plales recording 
the grant of various immunities and privileges to the 
Christian communities in the Slate, 

With the accession of His Highness llu* present Maha- 
raja, the gracious patron of (our Conference, the lem})o of 
reform and ereatitro activity has remarkably increased. 
While Travaucore is justly proud of being iIkj birthplace 
of Jagadguru SrT Safikaracarya, the creator of VedSnta 
phil'isophy, the silent revolution which His Highness Srli- 
Chitra TirunSl’s Temple Entrj^ ProcLimation * remarkable 
for its biauty of diction and nobility of thought, has effected 
and is effecting before our eyes, is far more significant and 
epoch-msking for our generation. This Proclamation which 
was promulgated on the occasion of the 25lh birthday of 
His Highness on November 12, 1936, is an act of magni- 
ficent benevolencb, characterised by courage, Avisdom and, 
statemanship of the highest order. I would invite the Hindu 
m irabers and d .'legates of the Conference to visit the nncieyt 


•Fot text of Proclamation, Vitle p. 8. 



»n<l celebrated temples of Travancore, Cape Comorin, the 
“Komari of the Periplus,” the shri:*e of Sri Padmanfibha 
in Trivandrum whose praise has been sung by two ancient 
VaijijAva . saints NammSlvir and Tirumangui Alvar ; 
the t^nfple dedicated to Jan8rdana at Varkala which attracts 
innumerable pilgrims from Upper India ; the temple at 
Suchiiidram which possesses a wealth of epigrajihie material 
-.throwing a flood of light on South Indian history ; the 
.^Saiv ite temple at Vaikom of great sanctity ; Sabarimala the 
sacred shrine dfidicated to Ssstg and MapparfeSla, one of 
the celebrated jdaces cff Naga worship in the wdiole of Indifi. 
„They could then s(K 3 with their own eyes the effects of 
the elevating and refining influences which the Temple 
Entry Proclamation has generated among the Pulaya, Pariah 
and other backward communities of the Sta»e whose uplift 
is one of the primary concerns of His Highness and His 
Highness’s Government. I must not fail, in this connection, 
to m:ike a reference to that saintly personality and spiritual 
reformer SrT Naraj-ana Guru, one of the great men of Tra- 
vaucore, who laboured hard with remarkable success for the 
uplift of one of the major communities of Kerala. 

Turning in another direction, it will interest you as ihe 
devotees of oriental culture to hear of the establishmint 
of the SrT Chiti-alayam, the picture gallery at Trivandrum, 
coutaiiiiug choice and representative specimens of ancient, 
medieval and modern works of Indian painting — with its 
•detest additioiij the Java-Bali annexe — a visit to which yon 
should not miss. The display of old State jewellery and 
coins, and ancient armoury iu the llauga VilSs Palace- 
Gallery would, I feel sure, merit your warm appreciation 
Thanks to the gracious hospitality of His Highness the 
Maharaja.., you will have an opportunity of witnessing a 
performance by the Palace troupe of “ Kathal-ali ” — the 
iCerala D.mce-Draraa-^which has been winning the admiration 
of connoisseurs who are greatly impressed by its originality 
and elaborate technique. Au exhibition has been arranged 
o! old Manuscripts from the Palace Library and from the 
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Curator’s Department : and a new descriptive catalogue of 
those manuscripts is being prepared s]iecially with a view 
to benefit the students of oriental research. It is not neces- 
sary for me to describe to you who know more about, them 
than I do, the achievements of the Department of OriAital 
Manuscripts and the wide fame of the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series. This year, on the occasion of the birthday, a few 
weeks ago, His Highness the Maliaraja promulgated a'. 
Proclamation esUiblishing a University for Travancore, whi^l, 
has among its primary objects, the conservation and pro- 
motion of Kerala art and culture. Already a considerable 
number of endow'raents has been announced, the first and 
most important being those of His Highness the Maha- 
raja and Her Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi, the 
Queeu Mother, one of the greatest of Iiuliau women — as 
the Andhra University Orator said the other day — whose 
devotion to art and music is characterised alike by keen 
sensitiveness and profound discrimination. Their Highnesses’ 
contribution of one lakh of liupeos to the Andhra University 
is the most recent testimony of their /.eal for the promotion 
of learning and culture. 

May I avail myself of this opportunity to bespeak the 
good wishes and the sympathetic interest of the members 
and delegates of this Conference on liehalf of our new born 
University, which, though youngest among the Indian 
Universities, has set forth on its task with a clear and detei-- 
mined aim and purpose under the leadership df its Vice-' 
Chancellor, one of the most eminent Indians of to-day who 
has attained unrivalled prominence in the fields of Law, 
Politics, Administration and Culture. There are several 
points of convergence between the aims and aspirations of 
the Oriental Conference and those of the Travancore Uni- 
versity ; and I trust that the contacts that may now be 
formed between the representatives of the University and 
those of the Conference, will be of mutual advantage. In 
the shaping of the plans and the execution of the programmes' 
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of our TTniversity, the advice and, guidance of the distin- 
guished exponents of oriental learning and culture whom I 
see before me will be of inestimable value. 

I 

* I must now bring my remarks to’ a close. But I can- 
not resume my seat without expressing most respectfully our 
deep sense of gratitude to His Highness the Maharaja for 
having been pleased to open this Conference, and to Her 
the Maharani, otie of our Vice-patrons, for her 
gracious prescilhff’ou this occasion. Our heartfelt thanks 
are also due to Mr. 0. 1*. Skrine, Resident, Madras ,States, 
and Sachivoltama Sir. 0. P. Kamaswamy Aiyar, our other 
Vice-patrons, ft is also my duty to offer my sincere thanks 
to His Highness’ Government without whose co-operation 
and assistance, the Reception Committee would have been 
almost helpless. On behalf of the Reception Committee 
let me also offer my best thanks to all those who have 
rendered us assistance in making the prepanttions for this 
Conference. We have done our best to make the most satis- 
factory arrangements possible for the convenience and com- 
fort of the members and delegates ; and if there are short- 
comings, as there may well be, we trust that they will be 
viewed leniently having regard to the large number of 
members and delegates for whom provision had to be made. 

We have been singularly fortunate in having secured 
as ’the President of the Conference a pre-eminent orientalist 
who enjoys a wide international reputation; and the Reception 
Committee feel confident that the Conference will have a 
successful sesssion under his leadership. On behalf of the 
Reception Committee, I wish you all a pleasant and profit- 
able time at Trivandrum. 



PROCLAMATION 


By • . 

II[S IIIGHSeSS SRI TADMANABIIADASA VANCHI I’ALA SIR 
RAMA VARMA KULASEKIIARA KlRITArATI MANNEY SUL- • 
TAN MAHARAJA RAJA RAMARAJA BAHADUR SIlAMSIIldt 
JANG, KNIGHT GRAND COMMANDER OU^^THU IfnSi' 
EMINENT ORDER OF THE INDT!^ EMFIRE, 

♦ MAHARAJA OF TRAVANCoRE, ISSUED 
UNDER DATE THE 27Tn THULAM 
1112 CORRESl’ONDING TO THE 
12 tII NOVEMBER 1080. 

Profouiiflly convinced of the truth and validity of Our 
relif? oil, believing that it is based on divine guidance and on 
an all-comprehending toleration, knowing (hat in its praVfico 
it, has, throughout the centuries, adapted itself to the needs 
of changing times, solicitous that none of Our Hindu sub- 
jects should, by reason of birth or caste or community, hi' 
denied the consolations and solace of the Hindu faith. We 
have decided and hereby declare, ordain and command that, 
subject to such rules and conditions as may be laid down and 
imposed by Us for preserving their proper atmlisphcre and 
maintaining their rituals and observances, there slicaild 
henceforth be no restriction placed on any Hindu by birtlT' 
or religion on entering or worshipping at the temples con- 
trolled by Us and Our Governmciii. 


SIGN MANUAL. 




Padmanabhaswami Temple, Trivandrum. 




Messiigos of (iTCOtl*wisho.s received on tlu* occasion 
from,. 

,(1) The Marquess of Zetland, Secretary of State for 
India, 

* I 

(.2) His Excellency' the Viceroy, 

(3) Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, 

(4) Mr. C. Rajaf^opalachariar, Prinie Minister, Madias, 
(.5) Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, 

(d) Sir \^. T. Krishnamachari, Dewan of Baroda, 

(7) Dr. P. Subbar.iyan, Minister of Educati(^i, Madras’ 

(5) Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Hindu University 

Benares, 

(0) Dr. W. V. Saiiterheim, litqweseniative of the 
Government of the Netherlands East Indies, 
(1(1) Dr. W. F. St utterheim, Representative of the Royal 
* Batavia Society and the Java Institute, 

(II) The Viee'Chuncellor, Osmania University, 


(12) 

Do. 

Calcutta University, 

(i:;) 

Do. 

A Ih ihii biid U u iver s i ty , 

(It) 

Do. 

University of Punjab, 

(IS) 

Do. 

Univc'rsit.y of Mysore, 

(Id) . 

Do. 

Lucknow University, 

(10 

Do. 

Aj^ra University, 

(IS) 

Do. 

Natjpur University, 


(19) The Asiatic Society of Bciif^al, Calcutta, 
were next read. 
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His Highness the Mi^haraja then o]>ene<i the Conference 
with the following address — 

Mr. Preddent, Ladies and GeiUlenwn, ^ 

t 

It is with genuine gratificaticai that I proceed to o})CJi 
the Ninth Session of the All-ljidai Oriental C(inlerence, 
whose delegates have assembled in such large nnmbors within 
the capital of my State. ^ 

In according a very hearty welcome to the delegates and 
visitors to l^rTvardhanapurT, as this city was named long ago, 
It is needless to remind this learned andienet' of the st( r.ed 
origin of my coueh-shajKid country, which tis the I’liranas 
tell us, was w<ni by ParaSurama as a s]»oil from the sea, ai d 
which with its combination of mounttiin and eretk, ioresi 
arid field .‘ind ocean, constitutes an epitome of nature. (.'a]>e 
Comorin at oiu^ end of our land is not oiily a meeting place 
of the three seas whose depths wiln(‘>s the glories of sunrise 
and sunset, but is a spot hallowed by the sjiirit of the maiden 
Goddess praying for Inn’ choscni Lord wliosi* al)od(> is on 
Himalaya. She symbolises alikt; the eternal tpiesi, of the 
human soul and the essentia] unity of India, both physical 
and ]t^ychological. Not alone Kaiiya KumgrT, however, but 
SucTndram associated with the life story of Atri atid Ana- 
siiya ; Anantaa'ayanam, the dwelling jilaee of Padiiaingbha ; 
Varkiilai known to all the Hijidu world as rltijigrdanirtn ; 
Vaikorn connected with tJut history of the great BhakuT^ 
Vyaghrapada, and numerous other jilaces consecriiled by the 
lives of Sages and Seers, make ours ji hmd of tnidititm and 
pilgrimage. Religious iirchitecture, art and drama amongst 
us have been a true expression of the science tis Mell as the 
philosophy of the iK-ople. We are justly protid that our 
countiy hiis be.en.the sojourn ol Agast^’a in ih*; Soutli, ajul 
contains in its northern confines the birth-]»laee of one (»f the 
epoch-making moulders of world thought, giT Sankaraearya. 





• Not solely in the world of speculation, but in iwlitical 
and eoinin3rcial history, has Travaacore taken u notable part. 
Quilou has given its name to the era which is in genera] use 
throtighout Kerala. My great ancestor Martat>4a Varina’s 
dedication of the State tq, the Deity after conquest and con- 
solidation has been a land-mark in Indian chronicles. The 
ideal of a simple and self-dedicated life, and the pursuit of 

. •feirniiig, have, from time immemorial, been the character]* 

• • 

of our people. I shall only make a jxissing reference to 
the‘^^-Hrsrtef,r tvbf), according to ruranic and earl}' Sangam 
literature, is ,supi»osed to have supplied food im^»artia]]y to 
both the warring clans on the field of Kurukshetra, and our 
faiuily motto recalls this incident. One of my forbears is 
known to scholars as the real her<j of the Tamil /E])ic Silajt- 
■^pidikarain. Amongst those who are resjtonsible for and 
chronicled in the Tamil sorijdure, the I'rabondham, is 
another ancestor, Kulasekhara Penunal, who enjoys the pri- 
vilege of inclusion amojigst the Vaishnavife A]v5rs ; 'and 
from his day to (ho time of Srati TirunSl, who was not 
only an autlior but a musician and a oom])osor of admitted 
eminence;, there has prevailed a (nidillon not only of secular 
achievement, but of d<'Votioii to the things of the intellect 
and spirit — a tradition which has baini coulinuous in a coun- 
try, that has fortunately escaj)ed (he troubles and turmoils of 
foreign conquest. 

Egyi»t and Syria, Greec(‘ and Koine, Arabia, Portugal 
the Netherlands, France and England have exchanged with 
us their products and tludr enUures. During all these many 
centuries of foreign contact, we may, 1 think, claim that ours 
has been a policy of comprehension, of hospitality and of 
amity ; and the recent Temple Entry Proclamation is the 
sequel and the logical outcome of these ideals. 

This Cantereuce itself is an ample manifestation of the 
catholicity of true culture. Oriental studies commenced with 
the compilation of CcrIcs and Laws necessitated by the exi- 
gfenctes of administration, but from the time of Sir William 
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Joiios, and CoJebrooke, and VV^arron Hastings^, ilu' ntud) of 
Vodic texts and of oJassical Jitcrature lias horn s}’sf{‘ina(ir 
and fruitful. Controvorsy and cioubls tlien aroso as to <ha 
VMlue of Oriental studies but, fortunatel}', Goetlu', tjcIjojXJTi- 
hauer, Max MttJler and a lt)ng succ“«^ion of brilliant autflors 
and scholars kept alive the s])irit of oriental research. Eng. 
land, France, Italy, Scandinavia, Gennany, Russia and 
America helped in tlieir Several Avays, and the results of their 
labours have been anionost the formative i uRueiiccsj jf Ji^ 
world of tcilay. ^ 

lndia\^an never forget its del)t of gratitude to those lovers 
of lojirniag h the West who, when India was in danger ol neg- 
lecting its 4wn scholarship and its literature, gav(! a stimulus 
to oriental Itaniing. This debt India is rejtaying in ilie best 
]),)ssible manner In bringing into existence a liia? of Indian 
scholars, who, in the fields of antiquities and history, of 
Dravidian and Sanskrit philology and literaturi', of law and 
economies and polity, in tlu' intensive slinly of llic Art of 
India and outer India, are co-oi>erating in tlie reereation id 
the mind and sonl of onr country. A great deal still 
remains to be accompli.shed in the collection of Art treasures, 
of manuscripts and of folklore, and above all, iji the welding 
of the new learning iuid tlie old, so a.s to pre.'^erve the un- 
forgettable harittigi- of the Pandit, and to utili.so his lieredi- 
tary aptiuules ui.d traditicjiis in aid of modern seltoliirshi]*. 

It would, however, be correct to add that (he thoughts 
eushriued iu our literatures, both Stiuskritio and Driividian, 
and the felicities of their setting and diction tiiid the range 
and coiniJreheustveness of our philosoplfies, Itavc not yet been 
fully ajtprecitited by the Western world, but it is gratifying 
tj Sje that th.re is an increasing api»reciation of the value and 
significance of Iialian schohirshij), and the recent recognition 
awarded to a thinker like Professor Rtidhakrishnan is ti satis- 
factory feature. It is a matter of special pride to us that 
the Syriac, the (lutholic, the Protestant and Muslim faiths 
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ifiii! philpsophicH an; cultivatiid in tluH Stntc with zea] and 
in mutual paace ; and I am glad t<J aec that all aspcts of 
E istarn Art and learning are represented ui this gathering. 

^or many years under the auspices of this State, publi- 
cations have been issued -OLinging to light rare manuscripts 
and the productions of many forgotten authors, including the 
gr^at Bhasa. A vast fitild of research is still ojten to the 
orientalist even if he should confine himself to the history 
and antiqtvtiii^ and the arts and sciences of Malabar in gene- 
ral and of Travancore in ]*articular. In addition to our own 
^ archives and libraries, the records of the Nestorians/of Syria 
and of the museums and collections in the Dutch, Portuguese 
and French countries and the inexhaustible resources of the 
j^ritish museums are bound to yield fresh treasures ; and I 
ftsrVv'ntly trust that the members of the Conference will be 
stimulated by their visit to this part of-the world to bestow 
attention on the history, the archaeology and the literature 
of a ‘country, which is indissolubly linked with the rest of 

India in diverse, ways, but still retains in its outlook, and its 
laws and customs, certain sjiecial and characteristic features. 

Eipially important, however, with this collation of 
ancient texts, is the work of jiopularising the art and thought 
of our ancestors, and rendering the same service to oriental 
literature as was bestowed by the scholars and publishers 
who have made classical Euroi»ean literature available to a 
cgnstantly increasing public in clica]) and beautiful format. 
On all these lines, w'e hope to start work in the nascent Tra- 
vancore University, whose ambition will be not only to pre- 
serve what is best in our indigenous thought and art, but to 
utilise the material in the fashioning of a truly national 
culture. 

Indian culture is apparently complex ; but, as has been 
justly remarked, me»t as a rule, have been *more conscious of 
the diversity than of the unity of India. In the words of a 
well-known historian, that unity transcends the innumerable 
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diversities of blood, colour, language, dress, manners arid 
sects. It is with the d’onsciousncss of that unity and with a 
desire to perfect it that I feel sure this Conference will func- 
tion. In discharging its work, this body of- accVtidiied 
scholars has the grnat privilege of tjie ]»residenc}' of a- 6».vant 
who IS not only actively associated with one of the greatest 
centres of learning in the world, but n'hose labours in the 
cau^ j of archaeology and of Buddhist, Tibetan and Nepalbse 
studies, liave bjeu as conspicuous as his philoso}>hical re- 
search 3S and his profound ac(ju!iintiince..^\^fldlie classical 
literatur^ of India. 

1 haw; great pleasure in declaring this Conferenci' open, 
and miy F be allowed on this occasion to repeat the sacred 
invocation. 


[ “May our scholarship be illustrious and may there 
bj no rivalry and hatred amongst us.’*] 




GENERAL PRESIDENT; 

Pr, F, W, THOMAS, M. A„ Th. P., C, |, E, 



JO 

* Dr. F. W. Thomas, the General President of the Con- 
feienco ntixt delivered his Presideutiaf Address as follotvs — 

Yoi(r Hig^esses, Mr. Resident, Sachivottama Sir Ramaswamy 
Aiyar, Delegates, Ladles & Gentlemen, 

• I 

The occasion of takinj' part in this imixtrlant Coiih rcnce 
with the hif^h distinction of functioning as its President, has 
for 'me felicities both numerous and of singular apjjcal. 
Spjakiug in the presence of His Highness, whose eminent 
pitronage and cnHghtened liberality have made the gathering 
SC) attractive, whose administration by its generous hos])itality 
•h is facilitiited my own participation, in the presence, more- 
over, of the Vice-Patrons, Her Highness Maharani Ssiu 
Parvaii Bayi, the distinguished administrator tind triiveller, 
tlici Residiait, M.adras State?, Mr. Skrine and the eminent 
D.iwan, Sachivottama Sir C. P. Kamaswamy Aiyar, I am 
moved to refer in the first place to the fact that we are 
m }jtiug in Travancore, Delightful indeed is the memory of 
my first visit, in December 1920; to this State, the entran- 
cing vision of moonlit forest glades, when at night I drew 
my curtain in the train, the nourishing paysage inclined 
towards the radiant Lidian Ocean, which the first daylight 
revealed. The incidents of a three days’ sojourn under His 
Highness’ hospitable protection, the visits to colleges, 
museums auej libraries and the intercourse with scholars and 
custodians of unmistakable earnestness as well as by com- 
petence, the smiling aspect of the towns and the sturdy 
bearing of the people, remarked during a long day’s drive to 
Cap.) Comorin, left ineffaceable memories; and the visit 
terminated with the fa’.ry panorama witnessed by those 
who take the boats threading the backwaters northwards, 
until the next morning brings them through deep, luxurian- 
tly wooded, reaches to the noble bay of Ernakulam. What 
wonder if a romance charm enveloI)es tie land, so richly 
dowered with mountains and streams, with flora and fauna, 
abundant and in part unique, which ParaSU-rfima gave to 
his people ? Nature, exempting it from serious drought or 
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«Ci\rcitv, allows of a fK^jiulatioii more dense (han that of any 
other csouutry, but saveu by the homestead system frem con- 
jJ.Htion. History has spared it some violences. Koine 
brauj^h!; here her commerce but not her empire ; 'Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Christianity came e/irly with a purely mis- 
sionary purpose, and the Musalman-jiopulation is an outconu^ 
of trade. The ancient Tamil Classic, the Silajypadikaram 
which relates the victorious camjKiijtns of Senkuttiivan, its 
supposed author’s royal bfoth(>r, eiihir'^es niort; iijKon the arts 
of music and drama and the administration ’ of an or^.^ani/.ed 
ssali. Need I rider to the ancient intellectual {t’lory of the 
K ;ral.i pjople, which i^ave birth to th(' must soaring mind in 
the history of Indian thought, to Sankara car y:i, tilso it is 
said, to Prabhakara, and contributed to Sanskrit littfratnre 
the Nalodaya, one of its most elaborate kavyas, the Pra- 
dyumnclbhyudaya of liaVivarman, the Mukiinda-m3lS an<l 
Mcaryamn/ijart iAscaryamdld'f) oi the royal j»oet Knltisekhara 
and the two ]>lays by his successor of like ntiine. A literary 
tradition has never deserted the rttlers of tin* Kerala country, 
which as late as the first half of the nineteeiitli century conhl 
boast of Safiijita Krtix and other work- by a roytil author, 
Svati Sri liamavaruiiin. 

But the invitation to so liting an organization tis is the 
All-India Oriental Conlei-ciice to hold its ninth session in 
Trivandrum was given and accepted, doubtless* in the light 
not of ancient glories, hut of conditions established during 
the ]>-ist half-century or so by thi- j>oIicy of enlightened rulers. 
It is not for me, who tim no ]>olitician, to dilate ujton the 
spirit of i>uterniil encouragennait whereby the ]xo}fie, and 
not the mitle population only, have been advanced to ever 
greater partieiimtion in the counsels of the State; of the pro- 
gressive administration, which, as the ajinual reports and 
census(!s show, haj^ now been equipped with practically every 
modern organ of civic welfare ; or of ameliorations in the 
condition of .particular class(!s. The increasing regard to 
education ; the high average, equalled onl}’ by Burma aild 



* .Cochin, of literacy in the vernacular and in English ; the 
founli'.ioii of colleges and special, institutions, now to be 
consolidated into au university, which in addition to impor- 
tant social aims is to encourage research and to maintain u 
Facility of Oriental Studies and Fine Arts touch us more 
nearly.. But it is the great work done for literature and 
arelueology that most vividly appeals to us orientalists. 
I,.eould not without emotion speak of the work accomplished 
by the Department for the publication of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
first under the ^charge of that groat sehohr and mail, Dr. 
Gayapati Sastri, whom 1 am proud to have known as a friend 
and who might well, had he lit-ed, hafe been your President 
on this occasion, and subsequently under hU able and indtfaii- 
g.ible successor, Pandit K. Sambasiva Sastri, the present 
Qurator. The Library of Sanskrit texts which it has given to 
the world, and which includes important works, previously 
unknown, in many departments of the literature, constitutes 
a son of epoch in Sanskrit studies. I cannot possibly stay to 
p.xrticiilarize ; bur I must not without mention pass over the 
labours of the Paiid.its in preparing the excellently printed 
edi'iouj, not only of Sanskrit, but also of Malaysia m works, 
their zeal in disi'overing new manuscripts and their enormous 
industry iu copying : they have well repaid the privilege 
of using so miny valuable manuscripts from His Highness’s 
own lil)rary ami their own support and mainteuauoe by the 
State. 

'In the work of the Archmological Depsirtment 1 had 
already become acquainted with what had been accomplished 
by the zeal of the late Mr. Gopinatha Kao, author of that 
expensive and fundamental y;ork Elements of FJinc'u Iconog- 
raphy, in four volumes, and editor of numerous inscriptions, 
including the huge ivanyakuiu&ri inscription of Vira- 
Kftjendra, deciphered with great toil. But it was in Trivan- 
drum that I made the acquaintance of ta modest young 
scholar, lent by the Madras Archsnological Department as 
successor in the oflSce of Superintendent of ArchmoJogy, 
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wlio?3 collection of old records in the Vatteluttu and other 
scripts and his devoted study of them, and the perusal of his 
Historical Studies of Ancient Dekhan, fully prepared me to 
hear of his later promotion in the Madras Epigraphical 
Office. We have sjnce had to take note of his very many 
critical editions of inscriptions in fasciculi of the TravaMore 
Archaeological Series, in Epigraphia Indica and finally in the 
form of the huge volumes of South Indian Inscriptions. 
That the Archeological enterprise of Travancorci has con- 
tinued to yield good fruit, and even novel and fascinating 
discoveries, may be seen in the fasciculi issued by Mr. Subrah- 
manya Aiyar’s successor, Mr. A. S. Kamanalha Aiyar, and 
in the Administration Reports of the present Superintendent, 
the Local Secretary of this Conference, Mr. R. Vasudeva 
Podnval. As regards the ethnographical and sociological" 
research for which the State offers so rich a field, we may 
point to the elaborate study in tlie Census Reports ; and, for 
Cochin, to the monumental work of Dr. Ananlakrishna Aiyar 
on the tribes and castes of that part of Malabar. You will 
say that I am skipping over much. But enough has been 
said to make it clear that from Mysore, with its likewise 
great record ofditerary and archaeological research and publi- 
cation, the Conference was well advised to continue its south- 
ern anusamyaUa to this apex of Indian land. 

Another special felicity which, in becoming your 
President at the first moment of release from duties cl.-e- 
where, affects me deeply, resides in the fact that the torch 
has been handed on from a succession of scholars and friends, 
under whose mspiration the Conference has ripcmcd into a 
permanent organ of Indian intellectuality. It was by that 
veteran scholar, Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, a 
Bhishma, as it were, enunciating iastras from his couch of 
spikes, that the foundation was laid in that first meeting, so 
rich in instruction. I knew his generous insistence upon the 
centribution of European critical methods to our common 
studies : it was accompanied by familiarity with that old 



fvu-ainsj wliich, lik^ tho Classical studies in Europe, not only 
d •/ilop '.d thi intellect, but also motilded the character and 
hdpad to form the soul. In succession came SylT^ain Levi, 
a b.’illiant,- enthusiastic and incredibly accomplished savant ; 
Df. Sltnganitha Jha, whose scholarly translations and studies 
of Sanskrit philosophical texts had enabled us to follow the 
intricate reasoniiag of that great literature ; Sir Jivanji 
Ja’rashetlji Modi, the very prolific investigator of old Iranian 
literature, aiul culture; the; genial veteran, Haraprasad Sastri. 
who out of his own experience could discourse so shrewdly 
and wisely upon many departments of Indian studies a very 
• fountain of uiipnimedUated and original instruction: Hiralal, 
wl'h his exhaustive knowledge of Indian arclneology ; Kashi- 
prasad Jayaswiil and Dewan Bahadur KrishnasAvamy Aiyan- 
yfiir, whom I must reserv'o for a later mention. These have 
all by their wisdom lent dignity and direction to the Con- 
fiirunce. The gatherings over avhich they presided gave a 
worthy response, maintaining a high standard of sound 
scholarship of originality and method in research, of insight 
into the problems calling for solution and of judgment in 
valuing results. This is the heritage entrusted for this occa- 
sion to those who are now mot here : it should be our 
endeavour to transmit it unimpaired. 

If I might claim to bring, in return for the honour con- 
ferred upon 6ne inviU'd from outside, anything worthy of 
consideration, it Avould be, I know, only as the vehicle of a 
tradition. 1 do indeed sincerely feel that circumstances have 
conspiretl to invest me with a (luasi-representative character 
which happily shrouds my personal inadequacy. As a 
pupil of Cowell and a remote successor in London and 
Oxford of Horace Hayman Wilson, in Loudon also of 
Ballantyne and others ; as having worshipped at the feet 
of Barth, Kern, and of Aufrecht, whose tradition went back 
to the days of Lassen and Bopp ; as a junior friend of 
Biihler, Kielhorn, Fleet, Jacob and Burgess, whom you 
ktftAV in India, and of Senart, Kuhn, Pischel, Oldenberg, 
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Eggoling, Jacobi, Khy| Davals, and Jiow many ofhers, 1 
feel, that, though I may not have personally known Mas 
Miiller and Monier Williams, Weber, Biihtlingk or Roth, not 
to mention many another famous name of that period, yet 
my roots do really reach far hick into tlio European past of 
our studies, and that in some degree I arn autliorized to pro- 
nounce in their name a bencdieiion upon your work. \pu 
will remember also other scholars, more my cf)Utempora ries 
of whom some happily would be able to greet you wi ill a 
living voice, while others have passed away too recently to 
seem to belong to the past. Indian scholarship has ever 
been ready to acknowledge indebtedness to such co-workers^ 
teachers and inspirers from the west : y<^ur zeal and devotion 
may be air encouragement to their successors. 

1 am charged to represent here the oldest and jierhaps 
the y'oungest of the English corporations j).';rtieu!arly con- 
cerned with Oriental studies, namely, tlie University of 
Oxford, with which may he associated its Imliau Institute, 
and the School of . Oriental Studies in the L niversity of 
London. In representing the iioyal Asiatic Society I am a 
colleague of Oewaii Bahadur Dr. S- Krishnaswainy Aiyangar. 
The World Congress of Faiths also, in the jierson of its 
British ^National Chairman, Sir Francis Yoiuighusbaiid, sends 
a greeting. Other institutions in Great Britain, on the 
Continent of Europe and in America and Asia liavc no 
doubt, communicated their good wishes through other 
channels . 

There are still two matters of a personal character which 
you would not, I think, permit me to pass over. Ripe in 
years, as in wisdom, most of my predecessors have attained 
a well-earned rest : they were kria-hrtya and they have left 
us the heritage of their good deeds. But concerning one, 
recently taken ffom us, wo cannot buf feel that an obscure 
destiny has forestalled the fruition of his strenuous labour. 
Already at the Patna Conference in 19.S0 a main factor, as 
president of the Reception Committee, in the success of tlie 
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gatherinj;, Dr. K&shtpras^d Jayasw^l was judged worthy of 
electioa to (he Presidency of the Biroda Conference held in 
19.'i3 ; and well did he, the youngest in the series of Presi- 
dents, by his eloquent, comprehensive and learned address 
as well as by his vigorous discharge of the other duties of 
his office, sustain the dignity and efficiency of the Conference. 
IJis extensive published ivsearches, which, as we know, were 
seconded by personal labour.s in the archieological field and 
by active stimulus of, and participation in, enterprises carried 
on by his Society and by the Government of Bibar and 
Orissa, might encourage in an outsider the thought that he 
had done enough. That that was not his own view is evident 
from the increasing output of his latest years : and those 
who Iwd followed his scholarly career from his earlie.st 
brilliani papers in the Modern Review, and had marked the 
incrciising gravity and sense of reality apparent in hi, 5 
methods and deportment during those last years, will share 
the conviction that the outcome of his exeeptional vigour 
and insight would hat e been crowned by a ripe master-piece 
of enduring value. In sympathy with the relatives and 
friends of Dr. Kashiprasad Jayaswal and with the Bihar and 
Oris.sn Society, which proposes to commemorate him in a 
special volume, and also in gratitude for his personal servioe.s 
to the Conference, I invite you to pay him the tribute of 
rising for a moment from your seats. 

• All the more thankfully, in view of (his heevy loss, do 
our thoughts turn to those old friends and pillars of the 
Conference who can still receive our tribute. To Maha. 
mihopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha, Vidyasagara, President 
of the Madnis Conference in 1924, to that unrivalled 
authority on ancient Sanskrit philosophical texts, to dial 
scholarly translator of Sutras and Bhdshyas, to the re-dn- 
covcirer of the sysfceip of Prabhabu-a, to the Editor of Indian 
IhouyH, W3 tender our heartfelt congratulations. upon the 
completion of his translation of the Sdbara-bhdshya, filling 
Aore than 2,000 closely printed pigef in the Gackwad’s 
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Sanskrit scholarship record no more monumoiital ooidribu- 
tion than is constituted by the work of Dr. Ganf>;analhH Jhft. 

I fe d tliat in stating so much I am using also the voice 6f 
mj old friend Colonel Jacob, who greeti^d with enthusiasm 
the earlier part of Dr. JhS’s writings and would certainly 
have bien thrilled could he have conceived the whole. 


A second ladirement, threatened by your late President 
and Permani'ut Honorary Secretary, Dewan llahudur Dr. 
Krishuaswam y Aiyangar, will, we may hope, in the face of 
your unanimous protest, remain in the state of prag-ahhava. 
Vainly could he urge, in the presence of a senior successor, 
that, like. Dr. Jha, ho has received in tlie form of a large 
Commemoration Volume, replete with notable essays, a sort 
of winding-np statement. Others have sun'ived that ex- 
perience and continued undaunted on tlieir old lines. The 
plant of South Indian history and antiijuities, object of his 
youthful cull aii<l life work, fostered not only by his oW'ii 
important and original volumes, Imt by tlio writings of his 
progeny o( pupils and by hts editorial care on behalf of the 
Indian Antiquary, the Journal of Indian Bistory and the 
late Mr. Sewell’s large chronological cons]X‘ctus of The 
Historical f nscripiions of Southern India, can still nol spare 
th; tendance of the scholar who keeps it under his eye from 
its earliest period to the Nilyaks of Marlura. 


I must now embark upon another portion of my subject 
and invite your attention to the Conference itself. On the 
present occasion we have no less than fourteen Sections, 
and no single human baing could embrace them all in one 
purview. Fortunately each will have a spdcially qualified 
ehairroau, whose inaugural address will give what he deems 
requisite in the way of orientation. It is true that a certaih 



•pjrvasiveness balong^ to th« Sanskrit, which in its own rij^ht 
commands some three Sections, and \^ich plays an iniiwtant 
role in five or six others. This will partly exitlaiii the large 
space which my predecessors for the most part have given 
to Sanskrit in their Addresses. Far be it* from me to belittle 
the primacy of Sanskrit, which contains the ky to nearly 
everything that is old in India, and in Greater India too, 
add which is constantly revealing new fundamental uiiliiiis 
in all branches of Middle-Eastern and Far-Eastern studies. 
But you have also Persian and Islamic interests; and among 
the living languages, the Dravidian, and esjx^cially the sjHteh 
and culture of Malabar, have, on this occasion, a just pre- 
dominance in two Sections. The Sections of Philosophy 
and Keligion, History, Ethnology and Folklore, Fine Arts, 
Philology and Indian Litignistics, Aynr-veda aiul Techn eal 
Sciences, and Mo<lern Indian Languages, would, no doubt, 
demur to a radical subordination to Sanskrit; and I feel 
accordingly directed to address you in the first instance from 
a wider jwint of view. 

The Conference is now firmly established and need feel 
no apprehension for its future. Like the International 
Orientalist Congresses, whose spirit and critical methods it 
shares, it exists for the inudlocttial study ol a certain de- 
partment of humanities: the modern world-wide depreciation 
of such studies does not touch us at all; for that bears ujHin 
theic predominance in education and society, and not upon 
their value as subjects of research. The discreet limitation 
to India, which at our past meetings has been partly observed, 
has not been able to preclude studies of the daughter cultures 
in Further India, Malaisia, and elsewhere. It cannot exclude 
any area or literature of Buddhism in its vast extra-Indian 
expansion: nor can we refuse to consider the pre-Indian 
developments of influences, Mesopotamian, 'Iranian, Islamic, 
Turco-Mongol, and e^en European, which at different periods 
have been incorporated into India. Still more generally may 
we> not a»y that in its modern situation India, which in 
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pjritxlical and general literiidire takes its view of all subjects 
of interest in the worlds* and which has its special organs for 
the study of the natural sciences, of Economics, of Law, of 
Mu' hematics, of Medicine and so forth, must in due course 
maki its indejtendept, but not self-centred, comributiows to 
all the departments of Orientalist studifs? 

Neverthel«!ss then! is a difference to which we caiiiipt 
be blind. The small groups of Orientalists in wesiern 
countries are jmrsuing an absorbing intellectual interest 
but they have not much practically at stake. They might, 
say with Janaka of old. 

Mithilayam pradtptayam na me dahyaii hificana. 

The Conference, whose interests embrace studies re- 
presented in each European country by a jiliirality of asso- 
ciations, — classical and sacred literature, history saeiad, 
ecclesiastical and profane, archaeology and art and folk-lore, 
vernacular languages and literature witli the stages c)f their 
development, grammar and linguistic .science — is at many 
points in touch with living conditions. However much we 
may became emancipated from old vitiws, however the young 
especially may strive to lead an imtirely modern life, we 
cannot eliminate that inherited mass of ideas and usayes 

in 

which iire the liasis of our iiienti 1 and soeiiil being. The 
ideals of religion and conduct, the aesthetic j)re]K>ssc6Bioiib 
and the literary works embodying them, which* through im- 
memorial tradition have become engraimd in our normal 
existence, have an inde]).;ndant vitality, inudlccluul criti- 
cism does not easily modify them; (hey receive wlih mw 
iufcer}>retation3 new leases of life and become really aiiti- 
quated only when replaced by some equivalent. We cannot 
Work upon the assumption that (he old beliefs and literatures 
of India are corpus mortuum. Bat critical scholarship is not 
therefore iutile: it helps to create an intellectual brck-ground, 
whence the gradual changes of popular opinion and senti- 
ment emerge. The Conference, whose detachment and un- 
biassed i^ard for soientific truth have been conspicuous 4n 
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the whole series ot' excellent papers recorded in its proceed- 
ings, is at the same time, for that great self-traDsforming 
Person, the Indian people in its modern situation, an organ 
of intellectual clarity. 

In two ways this vital relation may be considered 
favourable to the Conference’s work. Regarding the details 
of somj old studies pursued in an artificially narroAv horiaon 
and now tending to be absorbed in views of wider sweep, 
for instance dynastic, political and local history, we are 
becoming soinowhat philosophical; concentration uiK»n such 
details, now infinitely multi])lied, is i)os8ible for vigorous 
minds only under the influence of intellectual self-abnegation 
or u])jn the principle of the old grammarian that ‘one word 
]>roperly understood conducts to heaven’, which we may 
paraphrase by saying that to know one thing in all its con- 
catenations is to know the universe. But still for each 
particular country and area the details of its own political 
and social and literary history an; not of simply theoretical 
interest: for puritose of law, politics and life any one of them 
may at. a given moment proV(! decisive. Thus a good part 
<jf the Work of the Conference is for India supported by solid 
values in the prfictical world. 

A. second favourabh; consecjueiice is the multitude of 
potential oollaborators. Consider, for instance, the numl)er 
of specific old literatures, local or sectarian, -falling within 
the scope, of the Conference. How many educated Gujaratis 
or Malayalis, for instance, have some spontaneous interest 
in the old literatures of their respective languages; how many 
Hindustanis are repositories of knowledge of old ballads and 
poetry or local lore; how many Srl-Vaispava, or Li/igayat, 
or Jain Paij<Jits are absolutely at home in their religions 
literature and tenets. If in such persons tiie group or Con- 
ference spirit could be kindled into activity, there could 
hardly, it seems, be a limit the amount of collaboration 
jvhich in the several .provinces or._QtJmr_ areas or j^ntres 
would bo at our command. TBlUGU uNIVERSITV 
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This c„uc..pC,on ,.t .o-cwnliv.- actK.« 1 «ould select- 
,i„„, wo eannol, as iu the sioriorl Chmcsc oxammatton, sot 
own every «eta ol our i.iformation-as the keynote of 
,yb,t I hJ slilho say. "I”' "o-oF™*-™ 5“ 

already achieved and'is achievint; for Jijdia, 


The work of Governments, in tlie fir-sl Jilace, the Gov-^ 
eminent of Indhi/ tlio ntiriiinistralioiii' of provinots, .in< i < 
rulers of States, have ^iveu us (he Census Reports and 
Gazetteers. All honour to the individual pioneers whose 
work paved the way for these great fliesauruscs. But it is 
in these that vt'e find the full actual facts eoncerninjr localities 
and populations, with sketches of their ])ast. For a oreat 
part of India we have also lists of villages, w hich arc usable 
for historical research. 


Though as yet wo have no general eth).ogra]>hieal survey 
yet, in addition to the notices contained in Census Kej'tcirts, 
for great parts— I need only recall the names <yf Crooke, 
Risley, Thurston, Anantakrishna Iyer, and Fnthoveii — we 
have what is practically eepiivalent. Elaborate special 
memoirs have been published by the Government of Assam 
and the Central Pnovinces. In Burma there w'as a syste- 
matic beginning of work, now unfortunately suspended. 

Of the Linguistic Survey and the Archaeological Survey 
of India, with which may be associated the indejK'ndent work 
in Mysore, Travanoore, and Hyderabad, not to mention 
some other States and the commencement in Kjishmir we 
have monuments more massive perhaps than exists in <he 
case of any other country. The Linguistic Survey, exposing 
the facts of language and dialect for the whole vast area 
witbm Its scope, embraces also their classification and his- 
U>ry, and records ia most useful bibliogra],hics the prior 
researches concerning them. It is revelatory in regard to 
present and past linguistic conditions in India. As concerns 
Indo-Aryan languages, it is to be comi>loted by a compare 
tive grammar from the hand of Professor R L Turner 
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^hose Nep&lt Dictionary is in a good measure an etymologi- 
cal dictionary for the whole group. The Archaeological 
Surveyi despite its array of imperial and provincial reports, 
its series .of special memoirs, wherewith we may surely 
assosiate the three splendid folios laying the foundations for 
all future knowledge of' Mohenjo-daro; despite its huge work 
of exploration, excavation and conservation and its network 
o& museums, has indeed not by any means approximated 
to a full survey of (ho culture sites of the sub-continent; but 
it has driven through the centuries a board trench, which 
now projects far beyond the historic }>eriod and w^hich will 
serve as a guide and scab; for all future research. From 
the Survey may proceed that many-volumed, profusely 
illustrated, compilation which we conceive under the title 
Dictionary of Indian Antiquities. We cannot refer to that 
side of the work which is represented by the Epiyraphia 
/ ndica, tha Epiyrnphia Moslemica^ ihe I^igraphia Cnrnatica^ 
the Ppiyraphia Burmanica, the Corpus ImeripHonum 
Tndicarum, the Mysore Archaeological Series^ the Tra- 
vancore Archaeological Series, and the many great volumes 
of South Indian Inscriptions, without expressing appre- 
ciation of the recent work of indexing, which increases 
our control of them: th»' previously mentioned volume by 
Mr. Sewell and Dowan Bahadur KrishnasAvamy Aiyangar; 
the three volumes of inscriptions of the Madras Presi- 
dency, published by Mr. V. Rangaearya ; Mr. H. Krishna 
Aiyangar’s indexes to the Mysore reports and to Ejngraphia 
Camatica] and most recent ^ of all, Professor D. R. Bhan- 
darkar’s happily completed index to the Brfthmi inscriptions 
of northern India. If I have not mentioned the Ejngraphifi 
Zeylanica or the six splendid volumes of Inscriptions du 
Cambodge, which we owe to the flue scholarship of Barth 
Bargdigna and their worthy successor, M. George Coedes 
or the Recueil des Inscriptions du Siam, also by M. Coedes, 
it is bacause this All-India Conference must not exceed its 
bounds. 
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I raust not linger endlessly over this mfitter of co-opfjra. 
tion, or enlarge, for instance, upon great enterprises of colla- 
boration in the editing of texts— the splendid Mak&bhdrata 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute will be in 
all our minds ; and so I will only refer in ]>assing to the vast 
work which has been accomplished in the collecting and oala- 
Icguing of Manuscripts. Of course, that has been conceriud 
rniinly with Siuskrit, and we can now feel that, though roaii}^ 
works remain to be discovered, we jwssess a fairly compre- 
hensive conception of what exists of that great literature when 
Professor KuppusvSiini’s projected continuation and amplifi- 
caiionofthe Catalogus Catalogorum becomes available, wi; , 
shall be able in the cas(! of most works to refer at once to 
dBvcriptive entries. For Arabic and Persian also we have 
thd exteusivo catalogues of the Bankipore Library and the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. For Tamil and Telugu 
there are the notices in the old w’ork of Taylor and the lisis 
in the summary catalogue of the Government Oriental MSS- 
Library in Madras, and now also Prof. P. P. S. Sastri’s 
volumis desding with Telugu and those dealing with Tamil 
Manuscripts in theTaujore Library ; for Malay&lam the lists 
published in Trivandrum ; for Marathi the Tanjore volumes j 
for Hindi sorai B3nare.s annual reports, and for Bengali the 
work of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. When we have 
.added to these the catalogues published by the British 
Museum and the India Office, we may yet feel that for the 
vernacular languages we still lack an adequate conception of 
the existing Manuscript remains. To conclude with a reference 
to dictionary wo”k, we cannot omit a mentum of such exten- 
sive enterprises as the Tamil Dictionary, the Oriya Dictio- 
nary, the Marathi Encycloptedia, the vast storehouse of 
Jainism contained in the Bajendra-abhidhana-koSa^ and the 
extraordinary labour on Vedic Sanskrit which is being 
carried on by the Vishvesvaranand Vedic Research Institute 
in Lahore. Dr. Bodding’s monumental Santal Dictionary is, 
of course, an individual achievement. 
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There are two great desiderata whereof during the 
years spent in the Library of the •India Office I became 
conscious. I could not help being aware of a large out]»ut 
of pamphlets, in verse or prose, of a local character, relat ing 
mostly to shrines. And then I thought of the thousands of 
what in Wilson’s Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collect ic n 
are styled ‘Local Tracts’, being Manuscripts in Sanskrit, Tamil 
Telugu, etc , and largely of that character. About the year 
1840 they were returned to Mtidras, and jterhajts most of 
th^ni are named in the summary catalogue to which 1 have 
already referred. I do not know how fiir they were treated 
in the successive attempts, in the catalogues of Taylor and 
others, or how far the Sanskrit ones have been incorporated 
in the great, many volumod, catalogue raisonn^, which we 
now have for that library. But wt; have only to open our 
eyes to the mass of local maAs./m//as, attached to Puranas 
or separately current, to se(i that in all this 'we have the 
material for a veritublt; Topographht Sncra, giving des- 
criptions of the sacred places of India with their legcjids, 

I think that in those years I sometimes gave expression to 
th.s idea ; but now at any rate I do seriously propound it 
to you, conceiving that in old India, as in medieval England 
and Europe, toftography was not primarily a matter of 
towns and villages, but of the great religious establishments 
about which they clustered. 

Starting again from the same Mackenzie i>a})ers, we 
may note that they contain much local informatioti, contem- 
jtorary or narrative, which is not based u}X)n actiial writings; 
and the same may be said of the documents relating to 
Nepal left by Brian Houghton Hodgson, and of the 
Buchanail-Hamilton reports and journals which are now at 
last in a good part published, under the editorial care of 
Mr. V. H. Jackson, Mr. Oldham and otfiers, by the Bihar 
and Orissa Society. ObserA^tious taken more than a 
century ago, these papers describe many things which are 
iva longer actual, and they are become records. Kecords I 
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.1 r.<-illloua series o£ volumes edited for 
p ,.s not thMVoi I ‘ printed and issued 

the W'* Goven.a.euU o£ India? Invalu- 

by sevoral ot P administration and 

able, however, as t lese jj^j^graphy and the lives of Brj^iisli 
politics and " ities, they do not.except in casual 

h-e »£ i..di.„ hi.,or,. 

““T’ . 'liliir- locniivive wilhwhat mind the peopleeirf 

nam ily, out l, - _ For the £Iiitdu period, though 

I'ttue eputh e!tet dirtric Ittti itr rhrot.iofc, it. of 

■b ... it w..«.tll.d, ne It- ntdeetl no record., except 

„ “or t*. £or.,.al l.i..t..ri«. "'..l btogmphte. and a .mntber 
° »ene.,lo»ie.. ta/aru/i.or rarUavalh, wit eh .re anyth.ng 

fr bfe. Bt,; . we have enough o£ l.tera.ure 

thrl t wbiel. .n.....-e. getterul meutaltty , a.td irtm, 

ho epigraphieal .rfeortl.- it ha. b,v., £nttn.l po...blf, a. w 
thkaol ut elieit tntteit ittfortttatiou eoneenttng .oetal ...I 
ecottomte coa.l,t».„.. With wh.tt eoD.,)lt3te..e.« the late 
iUlhoi-itU-sou tlr Mii^'idm ui and early I orlugnese-BnMf^h 
Fiv’iich-Datch vri.xl havf tak.>n note of the histories, biogra- 
phies, and collections of leiters in the Arabic, Persian and 
Tarki hiK^ivigo^, I am not in a position to state. Put, 
esrtaiiily we cMunot .lispn.st, with any additional light 1o bo 
obtained (rota such Marathi jiajiers ns those publishe<l in 
many vokimj.s by Messrs. Sardesai and Pafwardhan, of the 
Bhlr.t'.iva Itihas.a Sauasodhaka M:»ndala in Poona and by my 
lamented friend Rai Bahadur Parasiils in SStarii. MarSth! 
docuraauts are also comprised in the. Mackenzie pajiers ; and 
the India Office has a further collection, including a number 
of Bhousla bakhars. We know also of the Assam buranjk 
which have been used by Sir Edward Gtiit for his Hutory 
and some of which have been published. But is it not 
certain that the archives of many states and families in 
India contain collections of sanads, khabars, rent rolls, and 
correspondence which, if calendared, would add greatly to 
onr inside knowledge of local history and give life to the 
history of India as a whole ? • 
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Lastly, in regard to this business of collect ioii and 
record, I may refer to the matter of folk-literature and 
drama and that of art. The work of collecting Hindi- 
liajasthftni ballad literature, initiated systematically by 
Harapras^ Sftstri and continued by I>. Tessitori, 
might be amplified indefinitely, it seems, if applied to the 
worjc of the presses in many parts of India, which simply 
pullulate with ‘local songs’. These effusions, efren the new 
ones, should, in my opinion, be taken and preserved, as a 
matter of course, in some reference libraries of the jKirticular 
area. But for the more genuine folk-songs, which have 
a<,'quired a life on the lips of the people and which preserve 
old language and associations, a more selective and specialist 
procedure is necessary ; and here again is a task for en- 
lightened team-work by committees and societies. As con- 
cerns Song in connection with gesture, dance i,nd music, 
w.f all, I am .sure, rejoice to know that Dr. Arnold Bake, 
with Ifis intimate knowledge of Indian musical theory and 
practice, perfected during years of arduous journeying in all 
parts of India, is now again among us, equipped with new 
instruments and resources and with a mission from an Ox- 
ford College- Concerning Architecture and Sculpture, which 
fall within the domain of the Archaeological Survey, and 
concerning painting, of which the same may in part be said, 
J will vonture-upon only one observation. In juinting we 
have come to recognise schools or local differences cf style 
not only in the Hindu-Mughal painting, but also in the 
earlier indigenous Indian art, to say- nothing of develop- 
ments in Greater India. But what perhaps still needs to 
be emphasized is that this art of painting, as a normal 
feature of Hindu civilization, must have been ]tractiscd over 
the whole area of Hinduism, and in any historic site traces 
of it may come to light. Hence it was thr.illing to rtad in 
the Travaucore Archaftological Superintendent’s report for 
1935-1936 the discovery of quasi-fresco paintings in the old 
palace of PadmanS-bhapuram. May more such discoveries 
reward his investigations and those of his colleagues in other 
States. 
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Co-operative publication, by which expression we may 
understand publication in series, especially in seiies of 
uniform size, is a matter of great ])ractical importance. 
There is an educative influence in the mere possibility of 
going to a shelf or a department iii a library and finding 
collected there the standard literature of a particular subject. 
A comprehensive conception is created, and the se\'eral works 
support each other : the outsider also receives the impression 
that h(!re is something substantial and iijiproachable. ilow 
much was done in old times for the Greek and Latin Classic, 
by the Delphin series of t exts, some of which are for their 
particular works still valid. For Sanskrit, which has many' 
great old established scores, issued by Govi^riiftients, scciel.es 
and other agencies, from the enormous Bibliotheca Jndica 
onwards, and which in its mass has sufficiently in)press(*d 
the world, this is no longer reijuisite : nevertheless we are 
grateful to the Madras University for carrying on a series 
of well-bound volumes, valuabl<! especially for Veda and 
texts and for }»hilosophy : from the Punjab Uni- 
versity also comes a series of volumes containing editions 
of dramas, Kavyas, etc., and Lahoie has further contributed 
in uniform style some notable new Vedie works. Calcutta 
has also an useful Sanskrit series, and Kaslimir has given 
us a good number of largely Saiva texts. As regard;. Pali 
we have several complete editions of the Tripiiaka and its 
commentaries ; and the Buddhist canonical literature of 
Tibet, China, etc., has not only its uniform editions, but 
also original, as well as modern, catalogues of them. For 
Jainism wo have a number of series, not all of them accessible. 
It is this sort of publication that we require for the purpose of 
Ijiiding impressiveness and accessibility lo the old literatures 
in all the great Indian Veriiuculars. We must not ignore 
what has boon done for Bengali by the Sahitya-parishat, 
for Gujarati by the two literary societies, or the MarSthi 
Kavya-samgraha and Maharashtra-yrantha-mald, or the 
Tamil SenTamiUprachuram, the Teluyu Ardhra- haehabhi’ 
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vardhani-prachurainulu, Kauarcse ^orks in the MjKor® 
Series, the MalaySlam works in that of Travancoro, and bo 
forth. But wo may press for one separate series in each of 
the languages : may they be, if possible, in bound volumes 
and, as a last most practical reipuremeht, let'ered on the 
back. 

I have now, with the idea t hat in the vast educated 
po])uIation of India you can within a measurable period 
find or creat(i a varied army of co-operating societies and 
committees, trailed before you a long panorama of projects 
• for eliciting and assembling materials, a work which in the 
main can be done once for all. To many or most of you, 
Avbo are come fixed with Jiew ideas, interpretations, and 
discoveries, this m\ist seem dull entertainment, I share 
your conviction that it is the new interpretations and new 
discoveries that for us are most significant., and I am looking 
forward to many new inspii'ations to be obtained from this 
meeting. But the Conference itself stands above all as one 
of those philosophically important entities, which we may 
designate ‘hyp'ithetical persons’ : it borrows the intellectual 
activity of its members, but furnishes it with an external 
focus, as free as possible from the limited perspective and 
the ahamkdra of individuals or groups. In this age of 
infinitely extojided horizons, sjratial and temix»rn], of en- 
larged and greatly complexed apprehensions of events, we 
need every device of impersonal logical algebra, and every 
effort of mental reconstruction to save us from ‘moving 
about in worlds not realized.’ Perhaps not sursum cerda, 
which some nations, justifiably in view of our greater com- 
mand of natural resources, are preaching — and which may 
perhaps be felt, as an undertone, in the new mentality of 
India— is the maxim most in need, but sursum intelleetus, 
if it can only be free pf ahamkdra of every' kind. India it- 
self, which is now contemplating its future as a great Asiatic 
state, in touch moreover, with the whole periphery of the 
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Co-operative publication, by which cxprcsssioii we may 
understand publication in scries, especially in so'ies of 
uniform size, is a matter of great practical importance. 
There is an educative influence in the more possibility of 
going to a shelf or a department iii a library and fihding 
collected there the standard literature of a particular subject. 
A comprehensive conception is created, and the several works 
support each other : the outsider also receives the impression 
that here is something substantial and approachable. How 
much was done in old times for the Greek and Latin Classic, 
by thti Dvdphin series of texts, some of which are for their 
particular works still valid. For Sanskrit, which has many 
great old established scores, issued by Governments, societies 
and other agencies, from the enormous Bibliotheca Indtca 
onwards, and which in its mass has sufficiently impresstnl 
the world, this is no longer requisite : nevertheless we are 
grateful to the Madras University for carrying on a series 
of well-bound volumes, valuabhr especially for Veda and 
Vedanga texiti and for jihilosophy : from the Punjab Uni- 
versity also comes a series of volumes containing editions 
of dramas, Kavyas, etc., and Lahoie has further contributed 
in uniform style some notable new Vedic works, Calcutta 
has also an useful Sanskrit series, and Kashmir has given 
us a good number of largely Saiva texts. As regards Pali 
we have several complete editions of the Tri£>%}aka and its 
commentaries ; and the Buddhist canonical literature of 
Tibet, China, etc., has not only its uniform editions, but 
also original, as Avell as modern, catalogues of them. For 
Jainism we have a number of series, jiut all of them accessible. 
It is this sort of publication that we require for the purpose of 
Imding impressiveness and accessibility to the old literatures 
in all the great Indian Vernaculars. We must not ignore 
Avhat has been done for Bengali by the Sahitya-parishat, 
for Gujarati by the two literary sociaties, or the Marfithi 
Kdvya-samgraha and Mahdrdshtra-grantha~mdld, or the 
Tamil Sen TamiBprachuram, the Telugu Andhra- hdskdbhi- 
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vardhani-prachuramulu, Kanarese ^orks in the Mysore 
Series, the MalaySlana Avorks in that of Travanc<;ro, and bo 
forth. But wo may press for one separate series in each of 
the languages ; may they be, if possible, in bound volumes 
and, as a last most practical retpuremeht, let'ered on the 
back. 

I. have now, with the idea that in the vast educated 
I»opulation of India you can within a measurable periotl 
find or create a varied army of co-operating societies and 
committees, trailed before you a long panorama of ])rojects 
•for eliciting and assembling materials, a Avork which in the 
main can be done once for all. To many or most of you» 
Avbo are come fixed with new ideas, interpretations, and 
discoveries, this must seem dull entertainment, I share 
your conviction that it is the new interpretations and new 
discoveries that for us arc most significant, and I am looking 
forward to many new inspirations to be obtained from this 
m (eting. But the Conference itself stands above all as one 
of those philosophically important entities, which Ave may 
designate ‘hyp'ithotical persons’ : it borrows the intellecfual 
activity of its members, but furnishes it with an external 
focus, as free as possibUs from the limited perspective and 
the ahamkdra of individuals or groups. In this age of 
infinitely extejided horizons, spatial and temiwnl, of en- 
larged and greatly complexed apprehensions of events, we 
need every device of impersonal logical algebra, and every 
effort of mental reconstruction to save us from ‘moving 
about in worlds not realized.’ Perhaps not sursum corda, 
which some nations, justifiably in view of our greater com- 
mand of natural resources, are preaching— and which may 
perhaps be felt, as an undertone, in the new mentality of 
India — is the maxim most in need, but sursum intelUctm, 
if it can only be free pf ahamkdra of ev'ery kind. India it- 
self, which is noAv contemplating its future as a great Asiatic 
stajte, in touch moreover, with the whole periphery of the 
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ocean which ulona sepaj’iites Cape Comorin from the Antarc- 
tic, has to continue the process of furnishing itself with all 
possible implements of intellectual efficiency : should it 
attain to new lights of a comprehensive character, the mis- 
sionary and commercial enterprise of individual Indians, 
famous in ancient times and not inconspicuous now will 
ensure their propagation elsewhere also. 

What the Conference as a whole has to conceive is, 
saving any departments pre-empted by other bodies of 
students, the historical evolution of Indian civilization as a 
whole. The period over which our researches may extend 
reaches very far back into the past. As au(hrc>lx^log>' and 
art it may go back to a neolithic stage ; as religion, archaeo- 
logy and linguistics to the chalcolithic ; even as history, 
chronology and literature it demands soino milleiiniunis B. C. 
— ultimately, indeed, we may recognize that the beginn- 
ings of literature and dramatic dance are as remote .'as- those 
of religion itself. Of course, the earlier stretches of this 
huge period are to us opaque ; but it now .seems that man- 
kind, whareever it ha.s been, has left traces which modern 
archaeology with its growing fineness of observation can 
detect. Moreover, humanity has come through the «great 
durkuefs, as the Aitareya, Brahmaffa tells us, by the device 
having sons ; aiid in the modern descendants and their social 
organizations an enlightened jisychology and sociology may 
more and more clearly discriminate the features derived from 
successive ages. 

In India the prehistoric is perhaps still a manageable 
study. The early historic, already literary culture of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa begins to have a penumbra 
extending widely over Northern India : it ha.s evoked a con- 
siderable literature, and it is plausibly regarded as the 
source of much that is characteristic ‘of Hinduism. With 
the Aryans and the Vedic literature we are suddenly, as it 
Were, confronted by the outstanding features of Indian 
humanistic studies, namely their mass, their complexity and 
their difficulty. 
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• Most of us have learned in'our youth how may persons 
and families are named as seers or aiTthors of Vedic hymns, 
how many iakhas there were of the several sa'hhitas ; how 
many Brahmaiikas, Araftyakas, Upanishads, VeddAgds, 
ButrOBt schools of grammar, JJhartna, Artha and so on are 
known to have existed ; their recensions, again, their local 
or other distributions, trsmsmission, and the like ; and we 
ha>/vi realizjd that we shall never grasp the phenomenon as a 
whole, because every detail is involved in some obscurity and 
any day may bring to light new materials, for example, new 
texts, which may modify the perspective. 

You know that at all later stages the [same immensity 
and multiplicity recur, whether we think of schools of phi- 
losophy, sects of Buddhism, Vaisiiavism, and so on^Purdnan: 
Ai/amas, schools of sacred law, schools of poetics, schools 
<jf medicine. Who could produce a list of kdvyas or dramas 
that in respect of completeness would stand scrutiny even 
for five yt’ars ? Who could even conceive bounds to the 
literature of romance ? The number of sciences and arts 
<!xpounded in texts has not seldom to be increased, and 
each new one is soon discovered to be represented by 
scjveral works ; In architecture, for instance. Professor 
Prasanna Kumar Acharya’s heroic and monumental labour 
upon the 3Idnas3ra has bad setjuelac in the publication of 
some new texts from Travancore. 

The complexity is not another name for the immensity 
It is partly due to the survival of the old in the midst of 
the mew, and partly to intercommunication. While the 
intelligentia have ever been enterprising in travel — and "not 
only within India, but that is another story — for purjx)se8 
of study, propaganda and discussion, and even secluded 
spots have been alive with inter-sectarian debate, masses of 
the people have been making long journeys ’on occasions of 
pilgrimage and trade. Thus in some cases intercommuni- 
cation of ideas and literature has been extremely repaid, in 
otflers tardy, according as chance dictated. Contemporarp 
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authors separated by great spaces may quote each other, and 
local recensions of texts may betray the influence of tradi- 
tions from remote parts ; libraries have produced similar 
effects. The indefinite linguistic boundaries and the great 
amount of bi-lingualism, as also the frequency of conquests 
and settlements, have added to the complexity. Many of 
these causes were operant also in medieval Europe, but 
with far less mass and in a much smaller population. 

The literature of India has also great intrinsic difficulty 
due to its scholarl}' or technical character or to stylistic 
ideals. This is, no doubt, partly an inevitable outcome of 
old civilization, which j)refers suggestion to plain statement. 
But it is partly the efl’ect of precise schemes of thought and 
intensely meditated expression. On a first reading few 
can grasp the full import, of a verse of Magha or a sentence 
of Kumarila, Sankara or the CVn/dmani ; and though 
such observations apj)ly primarily to Sanskrit, we know 
that some other literatures, such /is Tamil poetry, may be 
even more elaborate, and something of the same sdstrair 
and allusive quality penetrates even the more modern 
vernacular poetry. 

These observations seem to point to two main characteri- 
stics of Indian culture. The Aryan expansion first in 
Hindustan and 8ul)sequently throughout the Dekhan, by 
way of Brahman settlements and adventurous conquests by 
scions of Kshatriya dynasties, led to the formation of widely 
scattered centres, each of which, partly through spontaneous 
modification of wliat its founders brought and partly through 
the influence of the local conditions developed a speciality 
of its own. In the end every state, city or shrine manifested 
some individuality in rite, usage or mentality. Nevertheless 
they were all linked by a common origin and tradition, and 
thus the Aryan world was, as it were, a firmament studded 
with innumerable luminaries of the same order, but each 
insisting upon shining to some extent with an individ ually 
tinted light. With the growth of communications cross 
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connections and influences came to pass, and the whole fabric 
was in a state of internal vibration,* while shocks from out 
side and the general march of time kept it in motion as a 
whole. Thus we may contemplate the civilization of India 
as •a huge moving mass of thought and usage, intensely 
concentrated upon a great number of differentiated nuclei 
but enmeshed with nerve -threads linking them in manifold 
^nd partly capricious complexity with one another. It is 
needless to remark that not by any means always are the 
nuclei of a local character. 

Secondly we must, I think, admit after all that Indian 
man, partly by reason of the antiquity and partly in con- 
sonance with the complexity of his social conditions, as well 
as through delil)erate cultivation of reflection, has been more 
of a thinker than are other men. Even for the head of a 
department of stat<! in the old days we hav’C such terms 
as dhnrmn, Hntaka etc. We are not staling this by wsxy 
of encomium, since much depends upon the subjects of our 
thinking and from our present point of view spontaneity, 
common-sense, and reflection are just alternative modes of 
response to a situation and each of them may have its draw- 
backs and may be either rewarded by providence or foiled. 
But it makes a difference to our interpretation of historical 
processes, whether we conceive the living agents in them 
Sis actuated by motives consciously entertained or by more 
instinctive impulses. 

We must not be surprised should we find, and it is to 
be hoptid that, if we find, we shall realise, that this vast and 
ancient and complex culture of India, cannot be duly ex- 
pounded without an amplification of the principles of our 
science itself : just as a really critical edition of an old Indian 
text cannot be achieved merely by following the Canons of 
Porson, without regard to the innumerable cross-currents or 
influence, the effects of commentary and quotation, the dog- 
matism of stylistic theories, the wilful intermixtures of con* 
*ventional and fabricated etymological senses and the intru- 
sions of motivated alterations. 
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Let me conclude by returning for a moment to the point 
from which I started, namely the State of Travancore, where 
we are met. Stretched along the Indian Ocean, it rises by 
successive strips of intense cultivation up to the heights of 
the Cardamom range, covered with impenetrable forest, 
which is only graduall}’ being invaded by the tea pbntations. 
In the forest dwell wild tribes imperfectly known, but of 
Dravidian speech differing from that of the main poj^ulation 
which latter in respect of widespread education, both of 
men and women, surpasses perliaps every other State in 
India. The dominant culture from the earliest ascertainable 
times has been Brahinauic ; and the Malayiilam written 
language is perhaps more compact with Smiskrit vocabulary 
than any other of the vernaculars. The social system, how- 
ever, has been predominantly non-Aryan. After the earliest 
Hinduism or Vedic Aryanism, there came a period when 
Buddhism was strong in the land, as is evidenced by the 
designation Sdtsia, originally .applied to Buddha, but pow 
to the deity. Christianity has a numerous following, atta« 
ched to at least five different communities of widely different 
antiquity. There is a considerable Musalman population 
which has played a significant part in the history of Kerala. 
There is an old indigenous style of temple architecture, while 
the modern temples are of the form usual in South India. 
In the extreme south are forts of Dutch construction. 
Early cave temples have in recent yesirs been discovered, and 
also wall paintings. Abundant rarities in several depaH- 
menfcs of Sanskrit literature have rewarded the search for 
old Manuscripts, and the ancient Hindu arts of dance, gesture 
and drama have been preserved in more variety than is the 
case with any other part of India. So complex are the cultural 
conditions in the State, noted for the number of its speakers 
of English, which the modern administration has endea- 
voured to equip with every device of twentieth century pro- 
gress and efficiency. 



Dr Krinhiiiiswami Aiyaugar, the lletiriiig President of 
the Conference, in a short and felicitous spec ch thankul Their 
Highnesses. 

• o’4U 1’. M. Their Highnesses then departed when the 
in smb-U'S assembled kept standing. 

,')*45 v. M. The following condolence resolutions were 
ihoved from tlie Chair- — 

(1) That the Ninth Session of the All-India Orieii. 
tal Conference held at Trivandrum wi^hes to place on record 
its sense of dee]) grief at. the demise of (a) Dr. A. C. Woollier, 
late Honorary Treasurer of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
■who has been intimately associated with its work from its 
very incB]>.ioa ;{b) MahSmaho])SdhyayaK. Narasimhicharya, 
Avlio'served as the St!Ctional President of the All-India Orient- 
al Conference on several occasions ; (c) Dr. K. P. Jaya.swal, 
the President of the 7th Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. The death of these scholars has caused an irre- 
jiirable loVi to the world of Oriental Scholarship in general, 
and All- India Oriental Conference in particular. 

{'2) That the 9th Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Trivandrum wishes to place on record its 
sense of deep grief at the demise of (n) Dr. M. Wmteinitz, 
(/)) Prof. E. J. Rapson, (c) Dr. Herman Jacobi, and 
(d) Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, which has caused an 
irreparable loss to the world of Oriental Schohtrship. 

The Report of the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
8th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at 
Mysore was then presented. The function came to a close 
with the singing of “Vaflchee&amafigalam”. 

7 P. M. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M. A., Dirca'tor- 
General of Archa?ology in India, gave a lantern lecture in 
the Girls’ High School Assembly hall on the “/«<?«*■ Valley 
Civilisation" , a summary of which is reproduced belo'w*— 

» The lecturer first referred to the amount of interest 
which the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro end elst where in the 
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^;ive a?! idea nhoiit the ivorJc do7u; at MoIlCihjo daro aiid 
Harappa durii.fr tiu* lasf 14 ycnvs lud the rosnlts of tfie 
survey of parts of Ikduehistaii, Sijid, Pmijalj'and Kathiawir 
wldch hav;! l)rou^hf^ to li^ht various sites eUicidatuij^ differ- 
ent phases of the chalcolilhic civilization, so-called because of 
I'he use of stone and copper implenunts. The unique. chant- ■ 
cter of the Indus civilization, which offered better opl»ortuni- 
ties of life and its amenities to the ordinary citizen than con- 
temporary Egypt or Sumer, was then illustrated oy a 
number of lantern slides. The commodious well-built houses 


of burnt bricks, the arrangements for water supply by wells 
and pjirticularly the drainage system as studied at Mohen- 
jo-daro betoken an advanced civic culture evolved by a com- 
munity of Commercial magnates and business-like }ieople. 
Neither great palaces nor large temples can be distinguished 
in the lay out of the city, and at least from the existing ruins 
the citizens a]»peared to be free from the dominatmg control 
of kings and priests. The only prominent structures, besides 
the ordinary houses and shops of citizens, are the. Great Both 
at Mohenjo-daro and the g^eat granary at Harappa. Agrc up 
of small buildings at Harappa have beeji identified .as* woik- 
lUiii’s quarters oAviug to their uniform and small accommo- 
dation. The great'advance made in the technical and indns- 
trial arts, such as that of iKjttery, faience ai d lerrreotta 
modelling, seal-cutting and bead-making, gold smith’s and 
silver smith’s work show the same high level as iown-plan- 
ning and house-building. There are few indications of the 
religious faith of the Indus people, but in some of the seala 
artd small finds there are indications that phallic worship and 
the worship of a god, who nmy be the prototype of Siva asso- 
ciated with animals, is indicated. The worship of sacred 
trees and the consecration of animals must also have formed 
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part'of the religious beliefs. As to the ideas of a future life 
aud funerary custom^ it is consideretf likely that a large num- 
ber of the p3o]»le were cremated, but at least a certain num- 
ber* were buried at first in the open with a number of small 
funerary vessels around and later only the skulls with a num- 
ber of bones in large-sized jars. These latter forms of burial 
are found in the cemetery at Harappa. The script in use is 
known from a number of objects found at both the sites, 
mostly on seals, the niunbiT of known pietographs at the pre- 
s(!nt moment being over ilOO. Tt was undoubtedly written 
“■iiMiMlIy from right to lefc, 'but no attempt to decipher it 
has So far b '.en imiversally accepted. A number of scholars 
have proposed Dravidian or Sumerian keys to the decipher- 
ment, but in the absence of any bilingual records there is no 
means to cheek the rcsulis. The civilisation was undoubted- 
ly w'l-y wide>pi.-v'ad, as traces of settlements of the period 
have b.-en found as far south-east as Kathiawar and in the 
norih-easi up to Ambala, but its closest connexion with the 
scores of sites in Uatuclnstan and through them with the 
cultures of south Iran and Sumer is undoubted. The ques- 
tion of tracing the extension of this cuUuro into the Gangelic 
Valley is only a matter of fur. her detailed investigation 
whiclt will be taken up in the near future. From the south, 
some materials found only in the Nilgiris such as Amazonite 
were used ft.tr beads and tlie conch-shell found in the extreme 
South of tin; peninsula was extensively used for a variety 
of purposes by the Indus people, but more than this commtr- 
eial intercourse it is difficult (o presume. The date of the 
Indus culture has been obtained by the affinities afforded by 
loan antiquities found at either end, connecting the Indus 
culture with the Sargonie epoch iu Sumerian history, roughly 
the first half of the third railleunium before Christ. At 
present it ;s isolated from the course of Indian History as 
regularly known from the birth of Buddha' in the Gih centuiy 
B. C. to the latest period. Future work in the Gangetic 
\;alley and in the Madras Presidency (where eincs he dh- 
coveries at Adichanallur, no efforts to extend ojr knowledge 
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of th.j piV'Uistoric age were made) is likely to fill up the eXie- 
tiug gip? in t,h ^ euhural* lustory of Northern and Southern 
India, and in this work the (xt-operat ion of a largo number 
of scholars with proper equipment and training’ with the 
Archaiological Department is necessary. Tlie lecturer eon* 
eluded with an appeal to South Indian scholars to come for- 
ward in this task of recons trmU ion of history. 

7-40 i\ M. Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, Director-General of 
Archaeology, Ntitherlanus-lndies, then delivered a lecture on 
the ^^Development of ! ndian Aet in Java" illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

“Dr, Stutterheim j>rovcd with the aid of a long seritis 
of slides that the development of liidiati Art in -lava cannot 
be regarded as a mere degeneration of its forms there, but 
must be considered as an adaptiition cf Indian forms to old 
indigenous Indonesian conceptioiKs. 

The changes and tran-iforujations undergone by Indian 
temple architecture and sculpture can ,be explained by the 
re-assertion of conceptions rooted in old-Indonesian ance.stor 
worship and magic. 

The temple-plan, originally symmetrical aceordijig to 
Indian ideals, tecame asymmetrical and elongated, like that 
of the ancestor tempk's of Polynesia. The tefnples them- 
selves, in the first part of the Hindu period still quict* sinnlar 
to their prototypes in India, changed in meaning, into tomb- 
monuments for deceased kings, and in form Itecume high and 
tall like menhirs. The images of the gods became'images of 
dead kings, their life-like forms acquired a rigidity of corpses 
and in essence approached more and more the wooden an- 
cestor figures of th(! Indonesians. The relievos ehanged 
from three-dimemsional into two-dimensional form and bj- 
came shadow play performances in stoife the shadow play 
having been connected with ancestor cult- Finally, the 
Javanese used in their relievos many symbols, showing the 



supernatural magic power of heroes and gods, unknown in 
Indian art, but created in Indian style. 

Thus the lecture denionstrahsd that the Javanese .had 
not merely taken over Indian art ideals and had u,sed them 
until degeneration followed, but that already from the be- 
ginning they had consciously applied them for a higher and 
better expression of their own, old indigenous, Indonesian 
conceptions of hereafter (ancestor worship) and religious 
magic.” 

9-80 T. M, The incniliers and delegate.s were enter- 
’ tained at the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall by the Trivandrum 
amateurs who staged select scenes from Bhasa’s Svapna- 
vasavndaifa, 

Tuesday : 21st December 1937. 

8 to 11 a. m. The Sectional Meetings were held in the 
room.s of H. H. the Maharaja’s College' of Science and the 
Presidential Addresses of the Vedic Sanskrit, Classical Sans- 
krit, Philoso])hy, History, Archixeology and Islamic Culture 
Sections were delivered. 

1 to 8-30 p. M. The Presidential Addresses of Mala- 
yalam and other Dravidian Languages, Kerala Art and 
Cultuni, ArdhamagadhT and Pali, Iranian and Zoroastrian, 
and Philolog.y Sections were delivered. The Pan4ita Pari- 
shat had its first sessifai between 1 and 4 P. m. 

4-30 to 7 V, M. Members and delegates were invited to 
a Garden Party at the Kowdiar i Palace, the residence of 
H. H. the Maharaja. The function was largely attended and 

Their Highnesses mingled freely with the guests- There 
was also a performance of Kathokali in which select .scenes 
from Dnkshaydya were acted by the Palace troupe. 

9-30 T. M. After dinner. Dr. J. H.. Cousins gave a 
lantern lecture on ’’''Post Ajantci Mural Paintings" which 
was followed by an Indian Classical Dance by Mr. Gopinath 
the Palace Dancer, and bis troupe, 4 sumnnary of the 
lecture is given below — 
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“Dr. Cousins said that the title ofhis lecture might 
suggest an All- India survey, in keeping with the inclusive* 
ness of the Oriental Conference, of mural painting in India, 
subsequent to the golden age with which all the world was 
now' familiar. It- was, however, rather an indication of a 
study that was in the process of development on the side of 
its materials, and to which he proposed only to make a brief 
indication from the point of vicov of a single area, namel}', 
that in which the Conference was meeting. Work on post- 
Ajantan murals w'as going on in other areas, and the results 
would, no doubt, be duly made known, lie had himself 
been concerned in the bringing to light of a set of ceiling 
paintings of the Vi jayanagar period in a small and remote 
temple in the Deccan, and he trusted that copies of them 
would soon be available. 

Turning to the mural painting of the Kerala coast, 
Dr. Cousins said that the realisation of the historical and 
artistic value of the wall-paintings in temples and palaces was 
of recent growth, but the movement for the discovery and 
conservation of such w’orks had already, in Travancore, 
through the encouragement given by His Highness and th(' 
Government and the cordial co-operation of llic departments 
of Archaeology and Fine Aris, produced a substantial record 
of originals in good preservation of W'hich faithful copies 
had been made. Such copies were now on jmblic view in 
the SrT Chitralayam in Trivandrum, and he hoped that a 
series of reproductions in full colour would before long be 
made available for addition to the educational raaverial of 
art-organisations and private collections. Similar conserva- 
tion and reproduction was, he understood, in process in the 
neighbouring State of Cochin. 

Chronology of the Kbrala Murals. 

As regards the chronology of the ‘Travancore murals, 
Dr. Cousins continued, the -absence, so far, of contempora- 
n^s records made the dating of the murals at pesent k 
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matter o£ inference from collateral ^iircumutances and inter- 
nal evidence. Three Btagea eeemed fairly certain. In the. 
tracing froin fragments of what must have been a fairly 
large mural in a cave at Tirunandikkara, tokcin to be of the 
ninth century, they appeared to have the (‘arliest example of 
mural art in the State. This rendei’ed it of special local im- 
portance. But it had, he ventured to surmise, a w idcr in- 
terest in showing pi'obably the stage of transition from the 
simplicity of th(' Ajantjvn mood to the elaborateinsss of the; 
Hindu conc(‘ption and expression of the life of the univei’se. 
The atraos])here of the fragment, if they were not iniM’ead- 
ing it, was that of Ajanta, but the figures Avere identified as 
Saivite, and probably led on ‘through grtidations of which 
they might yet recover traces, into the subsetpieiit stage of 
devotional and symbolical iletail so richly and unicjuely ex- 
pressed in the murals of PadmanSbhapuram Palace, which 
rcprosenfiid the second stage of which they had records. 

The Padmanabhaptxvam murals now consisted of the 
contents of a single room in the Palace that hud for cni'nrics 
prior to the esfiiblishmcnt of Trivandrum as the State-cajii- 
tal, been the centre of Government, They were, thertforc, 
almost certainly the survivors of a much larger set of murals 
in the palace and elsewhere and in suocessiVt; MUgts of 
growth. Their artistic distinct iveni'ss was obvious, and 
showed the stylistic ptiuk of attainment of generations of 
artist devotees. Along with a remarkable exuberance of 
detail and decoration, they expressed a dignified reserve in 
the deific figures, and through a strict convention managi d 
to convey a vivid sense of super-personality. 

The tuibd thase. 

The PadmanSbhapuram phase in the legislative life of 
the people, and probably also in the cultural life, ended in 
the mid-eighteenth century, when Maharaja MSrtSp^a Varma 
moved the capital from PadmanSbhapuram to Trivandrum. 
His dedication of the State to the deity probably also moved 
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ths art of wall painting froni tho social to the religious en- 
vironment. At any rate, the post-Padmanabhspunun murals 
that had been brought to light so far were in the temples, 
though within the past y(^ar, the largest single mural in the 
Stiite had been found in a small palace, at Krshnapuram, I'hs 
royal temple of ^rT Padmariabhaswaini in rrivandrumhad 
been specially rich in murals of the I Sth century, and a num- 
ber of these bad been copied. But one of tlus most notable 
embodiments of the idea of the Lonl of tin; Cosmic Dance, 
Nataraja, painted in the seventeenth century, bad been res- 
cued from oblivion in the temple of Kttumanur- 1 he mural 
at Krshnapuram was ^irobably not more than a century old. 
If so, it showed by its superb composition and fine crafts- 
manship that the mural art was in full activity until recent 
times in Travaiuiore, and gavt; the ho}>e that, with the re- 
vival of interest in art in tlie State, and its coming develo]*- 
inent in education, the inherent ckill of the ]>eople would bo 
stimulated into fresh expression. The same mural also 
ap]>eared to close the third jdiase in the iiistory of mural 
painting in Travancore.” 

Dr. Cousiiis illustrated his remarks by a series of lantern 
slides from both full colour and line copies of the murals 
referred to, and other.s, to winch he added slides from murals 
in Cochin State indicating both the ''Jinilarities and ditt'er- 
ences in the mural art of the two neighbouring areas. 

Wednesday : 22nd December 1937. 

8 to 11 A. M. The Presidential Addresses of the Ayur- 
veda and Technical Sciences, Fine Arts, Anthropology and 
Modern Language Sections were ilelivenu] and the Sectional 
Meetings and Paiidita l^irisluit were (continued in the Scien- 
ce College. The meetings of the Exiicutive Committee and 
of the Council were held in the Girls’ High School Assembly 
Hall. 

2-30 to 3 r. M. The Executive Committee had its clos. 
ing meeting in the Girls’ High School Assembly Halj, 
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3-15 to 4 P. M. The Closing Session o£ the Conference 
was held in the Victoria Jnbilct! Towji Hall under the pre- 
sidentship of Dr, F, W. Thomas who spoke as follows — 

^“The main official business of this iissembly which con- 
cludes the proceedings -of the Ninth Session of the Confer- 
ence is to report to you for (ionsideration and ratification the 
njsolutions adf)pted by the Council fit its meeting of this 
morning. But I must not omit to give expression, in the 
first place, to the gnititude universally felt by you to the 
State, people find country of Tra\'ancore for the welcome 
which they have given (o the Conference and for their very 
sulistiintifil contribution to its success. Personally, as inhabi- 
ting a Country which does not enjoy during these mouths, 
or even in its summer, the climatic conditions known to you 
as the cold season, 1 am gralefnl ever for the occasional 
showers whereby your skies have; refreshed our afternoon 
activities. 'Fhc country has cheered ns with the spectacle of 
its befuity find nourishing oDudition, upon which, after what 
has alrcaidy been Siiid, 1 need not diltite. \Vc note the s[)a- 
cioiis new developments of the liiuf -capital ; as to the people 
1 have tried without success to set limits to the field of our 
gratitude ; so general has been the interest tfikou in our work 
and the friendliness_\vith which we have everywhere been 
met. In Trivandrum we owe much to private hospitalities ; 
and the junieflr part of the population, whether students or 
meii^bcrs of volunteer bodies, hits btfon indefatigable in afl’or- 
ding information find guidance to our sometimes erratic move- 
ments. The locfil Keception Committee, being part of the 
actual comjx)sition of tlie Conference, would ex}>ect fixim us 
not so much thanks us recognition of its work. This you 
are, 1 think, prepanal to fiocord in fall measure : the pro- 
gramme of meetings hfis lieen Jierfectly designed and has 
been carried through practically witliout a- hitch. Beneath 
this surface has proceeded a complexity of detailed arrange- 
ments, such as in Europe, where our limitations in regard to 
living and messing together are compartively trifling, could 
not be imagined. If no one’s principles or usages have failed to 
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receive duo consideration — , and I believe that that is almost 
Avithout exception the fact — , we owe it to the Reception 
Committee, to its Ciiairman, Pro- Vice-Chancellor Chandra- 
sekharan, and its Secretary, Mr. K. ^ asndeva Poduval,^ Dir- 
ector of Archaeology in the Stote, who besides an eiiormous 
work of correspondence, inspection of accommodation, meals 
and so forth has actually imposed upon himself the duty of 
meeting all arriving members of the Conference at the Rail- 
way Station. 

I must noAv refer to the action of the State, which has 
substantiated the honour of its invitation by fiiuin('ial support 
in various wavs and by freely according the use of its Colle- 
g<js and other State buildings. Museums, Art collections, etc. 
have been prepared h>r our visits, and })rovision has Ixien 
inadt* for special excursions to Padmunabhapuram and Cape 
Comorin. 

The State action do(‘.s not by any means cover the whole 
of the consideration shown to us by eminent authoritu‘S in 
Travaia orc. 1 need not remind you of the honour (*ouferred 
by tlir p(‘rs()nal presence of our Patrons, Their Highnesses 
and the Resident of the Madras States, and of tlu^ Dewan 
Sachivottaina, at tin* inuiigura] ceremony and of the inspiring 
addresses to Avhieli av(^ listened. Mernlx^rs of the Conference 
hive been privileged tu attend unofficial parties and recep- 
tions, whereat they»have sometimes witnessed, on the part of 
th.* Resident and otliers, highly instructivi* exp<^>sitions of 
matters c[uit(i germane* to thi^ interests of the Conference. 
Ast() I heir Highnesses, to w hom I must refer in the last place, 
since I have been unable, in this rambling, unrehearsed state- 
ment, to follow another route, do w^e not feel that they have 
devoted their liousehold aial cjitourage unreservedly to our 
grat ificatioii. At li< eeptions, larger or smaller, we have beem 
entertained by repre.s(‘ntati()n wf the old Indian arts, s(j well 
preserved in this State, of music, dancing and dramatic p(*r- 
formanei^s ; and His Highness himself has expounded hie 
owJi films of arclunologieal and natural curiosities of Java and 
of instructive pageantry, ceremonial, and ritual usagti in his 



own State. For other kind attention to your President on 
the part of the mem^HjrB of His Hi^ness’s household 1 may 
venture to convey jour grateful thanks in conjunction with 

my own. 

• 

I will now move the following resolutions passed in the 
Executive Committee of the Conference — 

* (a) That the next or tenth session of the All-India 

Oriental Conference is to be held at Hyderabiid. 

(/>) That Dr. Nizamuddin has been elected by the 
Executive Committee as the Local Secn^tary at 
Hyderabad. 

(c) That Dr. M. H, Krishna and Dr. S. K. De have 
been elected as the Hon. General Secretaries of 
the Conference. 

{(I) That Dr. A. B. Dhruva has been re-elected Hon. 
Trtfasurer of the Conference. 

(e) That it was resolved to convey a message of 
greetings of the present session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference to the next Orientalists 
Congress to be held at Brussels. 

(/) That the following resolution was ado]»ted by the 
Council upon the recommendation of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Conference : 

“That the All-India Oriental Conference favours 
• the early formation of an Indian Academy of 

Arts and Letters on the lines similar to those of 
the British Acadmny, and requests the Executive 
Committite of the Conference to communicate 
with other swieties and institutions interested 
in the project with a vieAV to explore the possi- 
bilities of its realization at a very early date.” 

(17) “That this session of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference held at Trivandrum conveys its heart- 
felt thanks to — 

( 1 ) Tlve Reception Committee under the lead of Mr. 

C. V. CKandri8'’kharan and the various other 
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CoiDmittees and sub-committees who looked to the 
comforts of the delegates and visitors during- their 
stay at Travancore ; 

(ii) The cheerful Army of Volunteers who joyfully did 
all kinds of errands for the visitors, and who made 
them feel (juite at home in this distant land of 
Anantasayana ; 

(iii) The artists and singers who treated the visitors to 
such excellent jnusic, dance and ahlunaya, which to 
many of the visitors have been both enterhiining 
and instructive. And, what sliould have come first 
but is purposely put at the end, to 

(iv) Their Highnesses, the Resident, the Dewan and the 
other officers of the State of Travancore for their 
distinguished patronage.” 

Th>‘ Vote was carried amidst loud and prolonged cheers. 

The Resolutions having been unanimously approved, 
the President resumed — 

“We have now come to what I feel to be the outstanding 
item in the ]>rograinme of today’s gathering, namely the 
announced address by the Dewan Sacliivottama Sir C. P. 
Kamaswamy Aiyar, whom, without further prelutle, I invite 
to fulfil h is promise”. 

Sacliivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar-deliv-ered an 
extempore address as follows — 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It was one of my pot delusions that careful men of 
research and .scientists specialise in absolute truth {Laughter ). 
But just now, after having heard your revered President, I 
do not know where I am, because, he has made liold to tell 
you that the main business of this afternoon is to listen to 
me. I came Sir, to listen to you, {Laufjhter) to your closing 
remarks, and I regard myself as a [ilayer in an interlude, an 
interlude in more senses than one. lam not here as a rer.l 
actor on your stage. I have no right to take part in your 
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conference, and I am aware that I Sm addressing a body of 
■picked men, thorough in their own several lines of research, 
})atient in their accumulation of lesiming and anxious to en- 
lighten the world. I have very little to say that can really 
be of use to a learned audicmce, and I do not presume there* 
fore to address you on the special topics that have occupied 
your attention during these two days. What I propose, with 
your leave, Mr. President to do is to undertake the task 
which is appropriate and pertinent to your labours, namely, 
the task of feeling for myself, and expressing such feeling, 
as to what Conferences like this can do, and ought to do. 

There arc; many ways ado})ted by several types of minds 
and temperaments in dealing with alien civilisations, cultures 
and languages. Many of us here cannot be acquainted, are 
not acqtiainted, with all those languages, cultures, thoughts, 
dreams and aspirations which are embodied in the manus- 
cripts, in the books, and in those remains of art and of 
architecture, which engage your specialised attention. But 
in dealing with these subjects, forei<rn to our separate entities 
and individualities as I said, there are many modes of 
approach. One of [those modes, which I cannot omit to 
mention, was a mode adopted by men of a very ‘su])erior’ 
type like Lord Macaulay, when dealing with the subject of 
oriental studies. Let me, at the risk of great irreverence 
just read to you what Macaulay in his great Minute, said 
about oriental studies ; 

“ Why thou” said he, and he was a very ‘superior’ man, 
“is it necessary to pay people to learn Sanskrit and 
Arabic ? Evidently because it is universally felt 
that Sanskrit and Arabic are languages, the know- 
ledge of which does not compensate for the trouble 
of acquirihg them.” {Laughter.) ‘‘On all such 
subjects the state of the market is the decisive 
f test,” 
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This is a dictum which we have fortunately 6iirviTe<3i 
as we have survived the era of Macaulay. Not content with 
those pearls of wisdom, he continued in this strain 

‘ To encourage the study of a literature, admitted* to 
be of small intrinsic value, only because that 
literature inculcates the most serious errors on 
the most important subjects, is a course hardly 
reconcilable with reason, with morality, or oven 
with that neutrality which ought to be sacredly 
l)rcserved.” 

That is one way of lo<.)king at a foreign language, at a 
foreign literature, at an alien culture, (^Laughter.') 

Another way is that of Ernest Renan of ' La vie de 
Jesus.” That is a method of subdued unbelief, or half 
belief in which careful analytical, silent and destructive 
criticism is poured upon things which many hold saen.d, 

Another method is that of the Nazis, a method which 
proceeds on certain definite exclusions, which asserts, for 
instance, that Jesus Christ having been a Jew, the religion 
which he inculcates must l)e the evil thing, and thtit there, 
fore it was an incumbent duty of the statesmen of Germany 
to see that that dre.id thing was eradicated. 

The last outlook is. of course the frank, can did destruc- 
tive attitude of the Russian Revolution in its initial stages 
“ Away with it ; we do not want these things of the spirit 
and intellect* We are done with them. We are living in a 
world of tractors, of machines, of agricultural production, 
of intensive economic upheaval.” 

By far the best way, it seems to me of looking at things, 
is the way which has been evolved -in our own country, 
where the truths of religion and of cuRure have not been 
too dogmatically asserted. It must be said of us of the East 
that face to face with the mystery of things, we have not 
attempted to be dogmatic or assertive, but we have adopted 
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Pardon me, Ladies and Gentlemwi, if i quote to you a 
Verse from Omar Khayyam which gives one aspect of that 
outlook. 

* “There was a door (o which 1 found no key, 

There was a veil past which I could not see ; 

Some little talk awhile of me and ihee, 

1'here seemed and then, no more of thee and me.’ 

Generally speaking, that is the way of approach which 
may be recotnmeiided to a Conference of this kind, to learned 
^mcn all the world over in these days f)f travail and tribula- 
tion, the way which Ins been indicated in two lines of 
Kudyard Ki])ling : 

“There are nine and ninety ways of inditing 

tribil lays 

And every single one of them is right.” 

There are nine and ninety ways of approaching God- 
head. There are nine and ninety ways of an-alysing cultures. 
There are nine iind ninety Avays of unlocking the doors of 
learning, livery one of them is riglit ; and the task of the 
learned man and the sindent, the obligation of the seeker 
after truth is not to eschew one or the other of those nine 
and ninety ways. 

In that spirit 1 shall for a moment dwell upon what I 
consider to be the special contribution of eastern literature 
and arts to the sum total of human learning and hitman 
thought. If I am too venturesome in this respect, I shall 
secure the pardon of this learned audience, bet'ause the more 
learned an audience one has before one, the more sure one is 
of comprehension, charity and tolerance, JNow, it appears 
to me that if one thing can be said more definitely and em- 
phatically than any cvfcher, it is this, that eastern literatures 
are especially distinguished and characterised by what may- 
be called intuition and what follows from intuition. Let me 
illustrate. Ages ago, a great poet, singing of Sri K?mu as 
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he came from his conqaest in Laftka, of KSvai?a and his em- 
battled army, spoke of his voyage in that heiivenly chariot 
when accompanied by his devoted Slt3 ho returned from 
La/ikS to Ayodhya. Thai, poet spoke of that voyago over 
the waste of waters in this way ; 


Sarga XIII, Stanza 2, 


The truth and the full meaning of those lines I learnt 
only when in ]!)20 it fell lo my lotto make a voyage by 
plane to Europe. Let me translato those line's, feeble though 
my translation may be, m lite-, they were just passing 
om* those places between Tuticorin and Ceylon from the 
Mnlnya Parvata which strelches to the sea, foam-flecked 
and broken in its line by the bri<lg(!. What does it remind 
one off* “It reminds me.” says Rama, of that itornt sky — 
late spring and early snmmei — of India, broken only by the 
milky way from one mid to the other, hy a few flocks of 
foam ; the rest is clear. When travelling by aeroplane looking 
down from a mile above the sea you sec only those rijiples 
of foam. 


Why do 1 recite those worils now ? It requires a 
tremendous amount of intuition, of comprehension, and of 
placing oneself in new surroundings. 1 was quoting .from 
Kdlidam'-s Raijhuva'fhin . The implication is that what 
science has demonstrated, our ancients w'erc able to cognise, 
foresee and interpret a long time ago. And that I ascribe, 
as greater men than I have ascriljed, to that great faculty of 
intuition of great men, poets, seers, scholars and thinkers, in 
inspired moments. 

Let me now turn from that to another subject. Wc 
have heard of the Dasdvaidfa — the ten incarnations of Vi§iju. 
It occurs to me that jjerhaps it may not be too fanciful ^an 
analogy, too far-fetched a figure, to think of that as typi- 
fvincr. or at all events partly symbolising, the growth of 
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liumamty from the pristine stages of created life. Let 
analyse it. The world sUirted with the MaUya Avaidra. 
Visiiu incarnated as a fish in the waters ; and then then; 
came the tortoise ; and from the tortoise tlwire emerged 
the beginnings of warnj-blooded life ; artd then came the 
half-man ; then the warrior ; then the great monarch ; then 
■ the perfect man who was the author of the “Giid''; then the 
Buddha ; and, finally, the end of all things, it is possible 
to say that the incarnations of Visnu are merely symbolical. 
But are they not something more than that? Are they not 
the conscious embodiracn: cf the intuition of the seer who 
’wanted to typify in that manner the progress from Itiss to 
more of luimiuiity, tlie progress from the waste of waters to 
the highest attainment of man ? 

Now, these are as])ects of the matter which need a 
certain amount of study and collaboration. A great deal of 
Work has been done. No man, standing on a platform like 
thi.s, can sj)etik withoiu advertence to the wottderful \vork of 
Fraser in The Golden JSnuyJi, of .anthropologists and others 
who havcelncidated m.an\ dark things concerning mythology 
history jind lore sacred and profane. At the same lime, it 
appears to me that what has been ;ittcmpted iti this direction 
by orientalists has been of the meticulous, of the scientific 
of the elaboratiye, and the ttxthnical kind. What is wanted 
is a welding of the technical cquipnumt and the scientific 
approach with that coinprt'hcn.sion, with that humanity, 
which deals w’ith religions and cultures as “raoying iti dim 
worlds half retdised” rather than as tilings scientifically 
laltelled and collated. 

Speaking in that way, these are many things which I 
might just bring to your notice. Take, for instance, one of 
the glories of modern science. We do pot know’ where 
w*e are in modern scielice. We once spoke of a finite world. 
And theti we spoke of the infinite world. We do not know 
wljere we are either in regard to space or time. Until a few 
years ago we were glorying in that doctrine called the 
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ftebular hyjK)the8is which it was the glory of Ijaplace to 
elucidate. In relation to that theory, a certain ve’^se from 
the [J])ani8ads comes to my mind : 

ninT'wm aJJrTW i” 

llfhadaraiiyakopanisad. Chapter III, 
BrS,hmapi\ VIII, 

“This Being is inter-meshed, woven and inter-woven 
with ether, and that is life, and ibit is the essence of life”, 
says the Upanisad Karta. 

It appears to me that no more accurate, no more 
thorough definition could bi; given of the doctrine of that 
nebular theory of the way in which the world came into 
being from the mists which ctme out from ether and which 
resolved themselves into constellations, worlds and suns — 

i 

a«ir^rTn?ia^: wtwr mar: jranrs% aa aarf^ a^ ii 

If we read th<i last two books of Sir .lames .leans, we 
shall realise the truth, the intuitive truth, of that savinsr. 
And what the saying means I shall venture to translate. 

“Thi s is tins truth : As from a blazing fire, in a 
thousand ways similar sparks proceed, so, 0 Beloved, are 
produced living souls of various kinds from the Indestruc- 
tible (Brahrniin) and they also return to Him.” 

And in (hat direction other men in other countries have 
.also thought and given expression to such thinking. Many 
years ago, when the thoughts of a grefit Knglish poet were 
moving towards i»antheism he came across an inscription in 
Crete and put into verse as follows ; 

“The God I know of, I shall ne’er 
Know, 'though he dwells exceeding righ. 

Raise .thou the stone and find me there, 

Cleave thou the w(x)d and there am I. 

Yea, in ray flesh his spirit doth flow, 

Too near, too far, for me to know.” 



* Thus, therefore, in dealing with some of the great pro- 
blems of the universe, in dealing with ‘things like pantheism, 
the doefrins of Karma and the doctrine of transmigration, 
which may be said to be the three beliefs which have origi- 
nated,’ or at all events could very well be said to have origi- 
nated in the East and to have travelled elsewhere, you find 
that many doctrines which are now considered to be modern 
were contemplated long ago. And it ought to be the function 
of every Indian, and of every Orientalist, sooner or later, to 
compile a natural history of ideas, a natural history of intui- 
tion, so that it might be possible, when one finds one 
•inscription here and another inscription there, not only to 
collate such ijiscriptions and old manuscripts, and to edit a 
full text o! them but to assimilate the S 2 »irit of them all and 
by a comparative study, to realise how the human soul, in 
its search after truth has wandered from place to place, and 
tried, wherever it went, to start (juestionii'gs, promptitigs 
and answers. It ii[)pears to me that there is enough material 
in our country, in our scriptures and in our writings for a 
treatise of the kind which 1 have ventured to cull “A Natural 
History of Ideas.” Lord Acton attempted to do something 
of the kind with regard to one branch of ide-as, namely, the 
idea of freedom. His History Freedom" is well known 
to historical scholars. I would that such a conference as 
this, so well (34uippad for that purpose would take upon 
itself the study of any one of those great ideas — Karma , and 
what it means and Transmigration and what it has been in 
several countries. Quests, searches on kuch lines, will yield 
valuable results. 

When I was a student of the Bible some years ago, I 
came across that memorable saying in St. John, when a 
blind person — one who was born blind — was led to Jesus 
Christ by his disciples. His disciples gathered round Jesus 
Christ and asked him ’“Did this man or his parents sin, that 
he was born blind and Jesus answered ‘‘Neither did this 
man sin nor his parents sin ; but that the works of God 
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should be made manifest in him.” And the blind man oo'u 
liis sight restored. At. I was reading this verse in the Holy 
Bible, it struck me that the idea of transmigration, the idea 
of Karma, the inheritance of curses through long generations, 
which we find in the Hebrew and reek cultures and religion 
and literature, India knew ages ago And t hat India is not far 
away from Palestine of old. If you go into this matter 
more and more deeply, you Avill find that many of these 
ideas have survived civilizations. 

Another important contribution that, I venture to sub- 
mit, the East has made to’the sum total of human thou<»'ht 

r> 

and human action in the world is what I call symbolism in* 
art, the idea that art is not mere photographic reproduction 
of nature, but an endeavour to deinonstrau! the inner spirit 
of things, to present ideas as far as possible. The ideal of 
Greek art, of the perfect man aiu; the perfect woman is well 
know'll, bvery limb is perfectly projxa'tioned ; the nose is 
jx'rfectly straight, and the eye.s are set at the right mathe- 
matical angle. But an irreverent man might say that there is 
something cold about Greek statuary, something wanting, 
.«omething which does not .satisfy the ywirning of the human 
.soul, lake, on the other hand, eastern sculpture ; absurd 
from the {ihysiologkal point of view ; twenty, thirty, even 
a thousand arms and legs ; apt to rouse the laughter of 
ridicule in Macaulay-like minds. As a matter ofd'act Macaulay 
did speak of Indiau shrines and of (Jods and tioddesses in 
slightly disparaging terms. But the idea underlying Indian 
sculpture is very different from and far higher than common 
physiology. Na(oraja, Kali, these do not satisfy the ideals 
of the photographer. No, the idea of Nataraja is that of 
a whirling, dynamic force, dancing through destruction to 
life ; and the idea of Kali is that of infinite energy symbo- 
lised by the numerous heads and the thousand hands ; and 
the accompaniments symbolise the gentleness of Uma whose 
also is the same spirit as that of Kali. The ideal of Indian 
architecture is, as I have already stated, not photographic 
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accuracy but, symbolic represeutation, successtul in some 
case and only partially successful in others and beyond 
ordinary visual and auditory comprehension. 

That is the maaninj? of Indian music ; that is the mean- 
ini' of Indian architecture ; that is the significance of Indiiui 
■sculpture. Thesi! ideals were at on*; time derided ; but it is 
vot*y curious to notice that the world has rebelled against 
what has b ‘en caHwI by a Victorian critic “the Fleshly 
School.’’ And the glory of ihe)Se ideals is slowly coming 
back, Sometimes under diffieult aus]»ices, sometimes in more 
• comprcdiensive ways. Recently, I saw a photogra])h of 
Epstsin’s groat statue of Jesus Christ. Btit the only fh ng 
I saw was the enormous ]iair of legs and feet: Ceiy little 
beyond tliat. But the idea is that, in proper ])erspictive, 
you tvould see a shroud and no hi)ig but the shroud. Jesus 
Christ really is in the distauct', and what you see is the 
earthliuess of that particular moment. I saw again in 
Keusingtou Gallerie.s his Christ’s mother. If it was not 
beautiful, it was symbolic. But I venture to say that 
our symbols are at least as expressive as those symbols. In 
any CAse, it is worthy of note that, as Very often haj/pcis, 
the wheel of life turns high and low, and these ideas spread 
from world’s end to world’s (>nd ; and they produce re]»ur- 
cussiur.s and ^results wherever they g(j. Symbolism in art 
again, is one of the contributions which the eastern life and 
eastern art have iiv,i<le to the world. 

Aiother notable contribution is the system of teaching 
religion and ethics by means of parables and stories. Con- 
sider what that means. It started with the Buddhist 
Jdtakas, and the stories of the “ Hitopndeia" and ‘"Pati- 
cat*nira'\ From them and from Chinese and Arabian 
sources, the system went to S])ain» it came to Italy. That 
led to the “Chousou de Roland’’, to Boccaccio’s “Decameron” 
and Spenser’s “Faery Queen”. That method of conveying 
in,^ral, ethical and religious maxims by means of stories was 
oHsehtially an eastern art, and the parable and stoiy, i p 
esseutially eastern institution. 
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1 fill- n conference like ihis fo 

I. „.ay k. -orlh .wiuie fo a o, 

coiicenfrate its aflcirtioH or a s,.,>(.,.phfuilv ill Gorniniiy 

„,,rk< aa l,.« I.K.. iittenilitad •"•>« Th, 

,.„J rr.„» ill recant .inie. i- 

evclatioi. oE these •,«ter„ ethic a«J ]«'»'>'«■' h®. !«>' Je* 
bL-ou adequately studied and it a]qx«ars to me that if a pio- 
fitable field in which those coucorned m tins conlerciicc 


might labour. 

My friends, there is a great deal that is now and then 
w.dttma in journals, in censorious publications, about lie 
li jrrid things that Confront one in our temples and otliei 
iu^i itutious. People raise their hands in hol^ honor, T1 h'_\ 
say the obscenity is absolutely beyond rontem]»lat!on. 
These are things that Miss Mayo wrote abonl. • Otluis o c 
have written about them. Among them is a Frenchman, 
one of the three-months traveller!-. But I do not know il 
that Frenchman ever looked at tlie Kotre I>ame d(i Paris. If 
these critics had only looked at. the gargoyh.s and jdiallic 
emblems there, they would have tried to realise lliai ]>iiha]ts 
the Indian artists who produced those tcnqdes and llu'se 
wjinlerful images and those evocations of the snltlime, must 


have had sum ! purpts:' and some ohj<‘Ct in piVKlucing them. 
If they will only ]t:iuse to cotisider that nature, unadorned 
nature, nature in it.s unlovely asptECts, is one of- the insepar- 
able reiilities, the shrouding of which is not esstmtial for a 
proper and reverential attitude, they will find the truth of 
jhe saying Eumanus mm (I am a man). It may Ixt that in 
that spirit thew' thing.s ought to be investigated. If you go 
into Mahabalipuram, if you go into Kgfijtpuram or into the 
great temples here, or the great cathedrals of Furoja), if you 
see the temples of Greece, of the Kleusinian mysteries and 
the worship of certain phallic emblems, then perhaps you 
will see that humanity has been consistent and that 
humanity’s consistency for 2000 years is not wrongheaded 
Some explanation and some rationality is pee- 
Bible, These are some- of the things which, though perhaps 
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inconsequential, appealed to me. Speaking to an audience 
like this I £cel very nervous. It seems to me that there are 
many things on whie.h you might ponder and many eon- 
quepts you might make. I wish you Godspeed and thank 
you for the patience with which you have listened to me. 
Let me end by saying that now as ever the world is waiting 
for perfection, yearning, aspiring dreaming, suffering ; and 
every person who ilocs his best, who gives of his best to his 
Motherland and humanity, Is doing an inestimable work. 
The work of the .scholar and the .savant, remote as it might 
appear to labourers of the market-place, is more essential 
and more and more full of potentialities for the 
future ihan the work of those; who deal Avith transient 
phenomena, who labour in the things that matter not. 
{Loud and 2)roIoiiged cheers.) 

The function was brought to a close by the General 
President with the following concluding remarks - 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Yon are now in n jjosition to judge whether I was 
right in referring to the address of the Sachivoltama as the 
outstanding item in our today’s agenda. For my part I feel 
that all the support, ofHcial and personal, for which the 
Conference is indebted to liiin, attains a climax in the in- 
spiring refleetion.s which his communication has kindled in 
our- minds. As to his claim to amateur sbitus in these mat- 
ters, I may mention that, having been privileged to sit be- 
side him and benefit by his explauatious both at a meeting 
of tlie Sanskrit Parishat engaged in di.scubsiou of deep 
Sastraic matters and at a Kathakali performance with 
rapid dialogue iii Malayalam, I am not able to endorse his 
modest profession. Even were it otherwise, all here are by 
their own experience aware that the innocence of the enli- 
ghtened amateur, who is free to employ his unclouded in- 
telligence, is as rjothing in comparison with the incapacity of 
a'specialist confronted with the matters of a different specia- 
lism* 
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To conclude the proceedings of this Ninth Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference, I can without hesitation 
congratulate you upon the marked success of our gathering. 
Having been able to attend the delivery of several of , the 
Presidential Addresses in the Sections, I am impressed by 
their scientific outlook and up-to-date information. The 
]>apers in my own Section, most of which I had perused., 
are similar in spirit and precision to those presented to the 
International Orientalist Congress, and 1 do not doubt 
that in general the like may be stated in regard to the other 
sections where niy information was cursoiy. Having inspe- 
eted also the extensive volumes representing the former 
Sessions of the ('onfereiice, I am convinced that our organ- 
ization has made itself secure on a high level of competence. 
The generation of young scholars, sonu; of whom have been 
coming to Llumpean Univei'siiies, since the early years of 
the present century, for indoctrination in modi;rn methods of 
study and research, lias grown to maturity and may be en- 
couraged to contrast its work in a sjiirit of independence and 
responsibility.” 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar therenpim projiosed a vote of thanks 
to Dr. F. W. Thomas for having ably brought the work of 
the session to a successful conclusion. Thi^ was also car- 
ried amidst acclamations. 

4*15]’. .M — A groiij) photograph of the members and 
delegates was taken in the ijuadrangle of H. H. The Maha- 
raja’s College of Science. 

5 to 5*30 1*. M,— The Princep’s Centenary function was 
held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, when Dr. N. 1'. 
Chakravarty, Government Epigraphist for India, read a 
memoir on “Jame.® Prineep.” Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
Dr. M. ID Krishna, Dr. S. K. Clmtterjeo, Mr. C. R. Krishna 
macharulu and Dewan Bahadur Dr.S.Krishuaswami Aiyangar 
also spoke on the occasion. 
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5*30 to 5*55 r. m. — Kev. Fr. H. Heras pjave a lecture 
on “Proto-Indian Script and Culture” with illustrations : 
He said that, 

, “The inscriptions of llohenjo' daro propose three great 
problems the solution- of which will disclose the truth about 
those cryptic writings. 

First problem ; Who were the authors of the inscrip- 
tions ? Certainly they were not Aryans as Sir John Mar- 
shall proves. Very likely they were Dravidiaiis who 
inhabited the whole of India bebwi! the Aryans came in. 
Of the existence of the Dravidians in Xortheru India we 
have ethnographical, linguistic and hist'oriciil proofs. 

Second Problem • >Vhat was the language they spoke? 
Most probiibly a Draviditui language. The existence of 
lirahui — a Dravidiau laiigivage .spohni by the Baluchis who 
tire not Dravidiau racitilly — so uetir the bortlers of ttiiiid 
confirms our supposition. 'I’hiti Draviditin language was 
none of the Dnividia.i Imiguagt s spoken at present in India. 
It Avas most likely the ptirent hingiitige of all the modern 
Dravidiau languages. Ibippily Dravidiau languages in 
InditA have not changed much owitig to their agglutinative 
character. 

Third problem : Whai; sort of script was their script ? 
The Indus valley script is a picto-])honographic script. 
Many of its signs are pictogniphs the meaning of Avhich Is 
not difficult to ascertain. As regards the signs which are 
not pictographs, whici: arc merely phonetic, they were 
compared with the signs of other ancient scripts : Sumerian, 
Egyptian, Hittite and early Chinese. The majority of all 
the phonetic signs of Moheujo-daro have similar signs in 
one of these soript.s. Aixiordingly the meaning of these 
signs was transferred to our Indian signs. After the 
meaning of all our sigms Avas settled, the greatest problem 
was hoAV to read them. What Avas their phonetic value ? 
?or this all the Dravidiau Avords having the same meaning 



were studied, modern si^ffixes or aflSxes were dropped, the 
probable oldest word was selected and thus the readings of 
the signs were settled. The script is boustrophedon : odd 
lines read from right to left : even lines from left to right. 
The inscriptions do not contain names of chiefs, officers or 
merchants. They are most varied in their subject, religious, 
political, social, etc\ Practically all long inscriptions ar<i 
fragments of verses.” 

Dr. C. Meenakshi then spoke on the “Coronations of 
Pallawi Kings” as follows : — 

KancT is a store-hon.se of the monumental art of the 
PalluN us. And magnificent sculptures of Siva in his vari- 
ous aspects are housed iu the Siva temples. Of the Visnu 
temples of the Pallava })eriod the most important is the 
Vaikuyihapiwrumaj which is unique for its historical value 
and sculptural treasure. On, the walls of the verandah 
running round the central shrine are seen a series of panels 
over 200 in number which were sketched by Alexander 
Idea ill liis lallava •Architecture and interpreted a.s re- 
lating to Pauranic! scenes. Jt was Professor Jouveau Dub- 
reilwho threw the suggestion that the lirstifew of them 
may be historical. 

Stimulated by this I visited this temple cverj' week for 
nearly two years and made a very exhaustive study of them 
and discovered that they were a pictorial history of the 
Pallavas of Kaflcl. The results of my research are embodied, 
ina monograph entitled, TAc Historical Sculptures of the 
Vaikunthapperu odl temple, KaheV which constituted one 
of my three books submitted for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy of the llnivei'sity of Madras. 

On the verandali of the Vaikuijthapperuma} temple one 
meets with a series of Coronations or* Royal Abhiskekas 



among the sculptures which offer at once the solution to the 
establishment of the historical nature of the panels. Uiifor- 
tunatel}' they are all thickly white-washed so much so that 
some of the minutest details are obscured. A thorousth 
washing of these chemicall}) or otherwise is a desideratum. 

VVhat strikes one on a superficial survey of these Cor- 
onation scenes is that the form of representation and the 
style are almost identical with one another though other 
minor or minute details may differ. 

The kings who are the chief interest in these Althi- 

panels are all portrayed big in size and appear seated 
majestically on a throne (dxaniit) with their legs hanging 
down and their two hands leaning on their thighs- 

Across their breasts they wear a cross band which 
may be identified as the jewel known as Channnvira which 
was indeed a sine qtutnon of the Pallava Kings at the time 
of their coronations. 

Usually this ornarneut is described as a sort of double 
Yajfiopavilaii ar.d is said to pass over either of the should- 
ers crosswise and fastened in the middle of the breast and 
back. And the same ornament worn by the Pallava Kings 
in the Abhiseka panels differs in that it passes over their 
arms also. 

Other jewels such- as Kundalas, Kep/iras, Upa<jnvas 
and Ildras also appear on the person of the king. The 
actual ceremony is performed by two men apparently Brah- 
mins standing one on either side of the king in the act of 
either placing the crown on the head of the king or pouring 
the sacred water from shanks or pots. The paraphernalia 
of the kings consisting of ministers and oflScials. elephants 
and horees are also depicted in certain panels while in 
others there are two dr three riders on the backs of ele- 
phants holding in their hanls Kttiitbhas of sacred water. 
Ye> in a few others there are enthuskstic spectators watch- 
ing the ceremony from the balcony of certain buildings. 
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There Is a sculpture of Koyal Abhiseka from Cam- 
bodia which has been ifescribed by Dr. Bosch in the B. E. 
F. E. 0. Vol. 1931, which approximates in form to the 
VaikunfhapperumdJ sculptures. The relationship that 
existed between the Pallava Kingdom and Cambocfia is 
amply borne out by the presence in Cambodia of Pallnva 
form of writing, their legends and their style of architecture. 
The royal Abhiseka sculpture from Cambodia is one more 
evidence of the cultural coiitiict that prevailed then betw’een 
these two countries. 

The last lecture was on ‘‘Jaipur Excavations” by Kai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahui, m, a., i. k., Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Jaipur, illustrated by lantern slides. 

The Speaker said that the Governmtmt of His Highness 
the Mahargja of Jaipur had, like other premier States of 
India, won the gratitude of lovers of archaeology by forming 
a small Archaeolo.o'ical Depiirtment of their own- During 
the two years’ existence of this department, the Director 
received unstinted support in all his undertakings from Rui 
Bahudur Pandit Amar Nath Atal, Finance Minister of the 
State. One of these tasks was the exploration of an ancient 
Buddhist site situated at a distance of about two miles from 
the modern town of BairS} in which tradition recognizes the 
aipital of VirSfa in whose court the Panijava heroes had 
passed their thirteenth year of their exile. Bairdt was al- 
ready known to archaeologists from an Agokan rock edict 
still in situ which hiid Ijeen made known by Mr. Carlleyle, 
First Assistant to Sir Alexander Ciumingham. Another 
edict of the same etnperor was removed from BairSf to the 
Asiatic Society of Boipal hy Cuptixm Burt in 1840. The 
ancient remains w’hich have now been exjdored are situated 
on the top of a low hill and revealed a ^uddhist monastery 
and important circular temple and the remains of two ASoka 
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'pillars, all of which had been burnt and destroyed by the 
Uuns in tht 5th or 6tb century A. D. The monastery 
yielded a hoard of 36 silver coins including eight of the 
punch-marked type and 2S of the Greek and Indo-Greek 
king^s, the earliest among them being one -of Helioklos (ciixa 
140 B. C.) the last Greek king of Bactria and the latest of 
Hjermaios (circa 20 — 45 A, D.) The eight punch-marked 
coins were wra])j»ed in a piece of true cotton cloth. The 
circular temple was built of sections of large wedge-shaped 
bricks alternating with octagonal wooden columns and was 
surrounded by a iroad Prndakeina-patha. This is the 
’ oldest structural temple of the historical period found any- 
where in India and one of those which furnished models for 
the rock-cut cave temples of the type represented by the 
Caitya cave of the 1st century B. C. at Junnar. The object 
of worshi[) in this tcunple was a which had lieen cut 

away in a previous excavation many years ago. The build- 
ing, however yiehled fragments of an ASokan umbrella of 
])olishcd Chuniir sandstone which crowned the &tupa referred 
to and several fragnuMits of a bowl of the same kind of polish- 
ed stoiU! which probably contained the reliquary. The Asoka 
pillars had been oomjiletcly destroyed but thousands of pieces 
from the polished surface and the core wxre found. This 
discovery is interesting as it increases the numfxsr of known 
A&oka pillars' to sixteen. The portable antiquities included 
a large variety of objects but no representations of the 
Buddha in any form. This circumstance provides incontro- 
vertible evidence of the Buddha image not having been 
evolved until about the middle of 1st century A. D. 

Another site in the Jaipur State which is being explored 
is the ancient mound near the well-known salt lake of 
Sfi.mbhar. This city must have been deserted in the late 
medieval period when the modern town - of Sdmbhar was 
founded* The recent excavations in this mound have re- 
vealed the existence of the remains of three successive cities 
brfilt one upon the foundations of another- The inter* 
mediate level dates from the early Gupta or late Kushau 
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period and one of the ^houses yielded a silver coin of the 
Indo-Greek king Hermaios and a copper coin of Huvishka, 
Other portable antiquities recovered from this level included 
many finely decorated bowls of fii\e light clay ; a water jar 
of the same material, the neck and handle of which were so 
designed as to represent the descent of the river Ganges 
from the matted hair of Siva. Mention should also be made 
of several scores of Ixjne spikes with sharp pointed ends 
which must have been used for scratching letters or patterns 
into the surface of the pottery vessids ; and a. pottery model 
of a house complete with its lattice and open windows, 
gabled roof and pinnacles. A sealing of the same material 
but of an earlier date Ijears representations of a yupa with 
the usual carved top and surrounded by a railing. Among 
terracotta plaques was a part of one showing a man playing 
on a lyre in the same way as the I'ffigy of the Gupta king 
Saraudragupla on his coins of the ‘lyrist type’. Other pot- 
tery plaque.s stamped with a variety of mythological subjects 
appear to have been amulets of some kind. Other objects 
deserving notice are a buffalo-headed and two armed male 
figure of terracotta and another figure of a pot-hellijd Br9h- 
maijiii with a HkhS, and a thick yajnopnvita. The lowest 
stratum dates back to the 1st or 2nd century B. C. 

Many other ancient sites await exploration^ in the Jaipur 
State. At one of them at the village of Nagar in the llniiira 
Thikina Mr. Carlleyle collected over 60C0 copper coins* of a 
local MSlava tribe which included seme of the smallest and 
lightest coins anywhere to be found. Another ancient 
mound in the Dausa Tahsil, yielded five years ago, a hoard 
of well preserved gold coins of Saraudragupta and Chandra- 
gupta II. The town of LSlsot 58 miles from the city erf 
Jaipur possessed a Buddhist stupa of considerable antiquity 
and six jallars belonging to its railing have survived. One 
of these like one or two stUpa pillars at Sificl, bears an 
interesting relief representing the stupa with its torapa etc. 
A temple of Sira of the 10th century A,D, near the tewrt of 
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Sikar was, according to an inscription found in it. decorated 
with numerous stone scultpures including statues of the five 
Papdava brothers and DraupadT. The town of Chatsu 
(ancjent Champa vatT) possessed a temple of Murari of the 
11th century A. D The Jaipur State also boasts of the only 
well preserved tempKi of the reign of the Chaharnana 
(Chauhan) kings. It is situated at BlsSlpur, which accord- 
ing to a well preserved inscription of the lime of PrthvTraja 
was also called Vifjmhapura . 

The Kachhwaha rulers of the Jaipur Stete trace their 
origin from the god Sun and are believed to have been set- 
tied successively at Rohta? on the river Son, Dausa, Ainljer 
and Karngarh before they es'ahliahed their capifcil at the 
present city of Jaipur. Among the numerous monuments 
built by these Princes are the well known ])!ilaces of Amber 
their nstrouoraical (»bservatories, magnificent step wells for 
the storage of rain water and other kinds of edifices. The 
earliest opigraphical nd'erence to this dynasty occurs in an 
inscription of Vikfama Swihvot 134o (A. 1). 1288) in the 
reiirn of the Chauhan king Mainmlra of lianthambhor. 
Numerous other iu.scriptions relating to the reigns of Maha- 
raja Bharamalla and his successors have been found and 
arrangements are in hand for the publication of these and 
other inscriptions found in the State. 
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p ^ — 'The ineinbers were entertained at the Victoria 
Jubilee Town Hall with Tinwdtirakali and music at 
which select songs of Svati TirunSl MaharSjl of Travan- 
core were sung, 

Thuisday : 23yd DMinbey 1937» 

— All excursion was jirrai!ge(l to Padmanabha- 
puram, the ancient capital of JVavancore, feiiwhlndrain and 
CajKS Cojuorin ; and about a hundred inemburfi and delegates 
took part in the same. 

Exhibition. 

()n all days of the Conference, an Exhibition of Oriental 
Manuscripts was open to the members and delegates. Ad- 
mission was also free to the SrT Chitralayam, (he State 
Museum and the Rahgavilas Pabice Gallery where specimens 
of old State Jewellery and rare coins were exhibited on all 
the days of the Coufereuce. 

Mektings of othek Societies. 

The Numismatic Society aial the Linguistii; Society of 
India Indd their Annual Meetings during the .days of the 
Conference. The Princep Centenary was also celebra(ed on 
the closing day of the Conference. 

U. V. PODUVAL, 

Local Secreiari/, 



reports of the proceedings of the 

VARIOUS SECTIONAL* MEETINGS. 


SECTION 1. VEDAS AND INDO-AllYAN 
, ORIGINS. 

Tuesdayj 21st December 

The proceedui<^s commenced at S a. m., when the 
President bej'an reading his Address. The time at his dis- 
posal being very brief, heUeft out certain portions of the 
Address. He could not still finish it when he left for 
hearinj; the Ad<lress of the President of the Classicid Sans- 
Icrit Section at S.HO A. M. After returning to his own 
section at about 9 a. m. he read out, with omissions, the rest 
of the Address. 

After the Address was concluded, Dr. Lakshman Sarup 
asked if the President would allow (juestions on some points 
raised in ths Address. On tin; President expressing his 
willingness, Dr. Sarup offered the following comments. — 

(1) Coninienting on the President’s contention that 
the practical absence of horses in the Indus basin civiliza- 
tion made it non Aryan, he said that too much had been 
made of the importance of the horse in the life of the 
ancient Aryans. It was an animal important for only the 
warriors au4 it (X)ul<l mjt have greater importance in the 
eyes of the other sections of the people than in the present 
day.' Dr. Sarup said that ho attended a inari-iage cereinuny 
in U. P., uiul there was no horse used iu it and in his journey 
from Lahore to South India he saw very few horses, 

(2) Regarding the other objection of the President 
against the Vedic character of the Indus civilization, vit. 
its iconism as against the aniconism of the Vedas* 
Dr. Sarup wanted to draw his attention to a passage in the 
R(}veda-9a^it& which spoke of purchasing ludra for ten 
cows. He c*ontended that this referred to an image of 
Djidra. 



(3) Referring to the President’s suggostion that 
Harisvarnin, the pupil dt Skandasvamiii, could be assigned 
to the seventh century A. D-, as given in the Benares manu- 
script of his corarnGntiiry on the §atapatha-brahmana, 
Dr. Sarup said that it was impossible to have a Vikralnfi- 
ditya in Pjj'vinT as Harisvamiii s patron in the seventh 
century, when" Harsavardhana was rhe'undisputed muster of 
North India. The title Vikramaditya borne by Harisvarnin ’"s 
patron showed that he must liav'e been a verj^ important 
king and not a petty Jucal ruler. 

The President gave the following re[)ly — 

(1) The horse did play a \’ery important part in the 
life of the Aryans of the R(/veda-sa'mhiid^ in which the 
animal is referred to very frequently and even priests are 
described as receiving large gifts of horse- g. Even in the 
present day the religious and social importance of the horse 
has not died out among the Hindus. He cited the instance 
of the lustration of a horse got performed by His Holiness., 
the Sahkara(‘5rya of KancT before sending the daily 
offerings of Piija to the sacred Ganges while staying at 
Pravaga. In orthodox marriage oereinoriies in U. P. the 
bridegroom usually goes to the bride’s place on horse-back. 
Mr. Saraswuii Prasad Chaturvedi, a native of U. P., corro- 
borated the last statement. 

CJ) The President said that he was aware of the 
passage in the Rgoeda-aaihhita referring to the Imrteriug of 
Indra for ten cows, IV. 24-10, as also of VIIJ. 1-5, in which 
the poet asserted that he would not give away Indra for 
even the highest price and he had already referred to both 
the jMiBsages in his Address. He understood them to mean 
bartering of Indra ’s favour and not his image. Mr. Chatur- 
vedi also agreed to this interpretation. When, however, he 
suggestcKl that if the image of Indra were meant in those 
passages, the word used wc»uld have befen indraka and not 
indra, according to Papini V. 3 99, both Dr. Lakshman 
Sarup and the President said that they could not expect 
PSpinear. usage in the Rgveda-saThhitd, 
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(3) As regards the alleged impossibility of a Vikra- 
mSditya, king of UjjayinT, in the r*eign of Harsavardhana , 
the President asserted again that Yuan Chwang did mention 
a distinct king of UjjayinT in Harsa’s time. A king bearing 
the Title of VikramSditya need not necessarily be a mighty 
emperor as contended by Dr. Sarup. The first king of 
UjjayinT who bore the title of Vikrainaditya was 
the king named in Kalakacarya’s story and he seems to 
have been a merely local ruler. A tendency to assume the 
title seems to have persisted in UjjayinT, which led the 
Gupta empensr Candragupta II to assume this title after he 
’ conquered UjjayinT. It may have been thus more of an 
UjjayinT title than a title indicating imperial rule. In any 
case, instances of petty rulers laying vain claims to great 
power and extensive conquests are too many to make us feel 
any difficulty in taking Hiirisvlmin’s patron as a ccntem- 
jKirary of Harsa. There remains also the possibility of that 
king being independent of Harsa’.s suzerainty. Harsa’s 
power may not have been .so great as is commonly assumed. 
The President poinleil out the blots on Harsa’s escutcheon, 
among them his failure to punish his chief enemy Sa§anka 
of Bengal who was the suzerain of a king of Kalinga in (UD 
A. D., seven years after Harsa finished his digrijetya. Ho 
also briefly pointed out the tlaw.s in Hoernle’s theory mak- 
ing Yesodharnuin a \’ikraraSditya. 

.After this the discussion of the j)apers was taken up. 
The following papers were placed before the section — 

1. Etymological Speculations in the Brahmaitas 

by Mr. M. A. Krishnaswamy. 

2. The In ter})r elation of some of the obscure 

Vedic words and hymns by Dr. N. N, 

Chaudhuri. 

3. Visptt’s Incarnations by Dr. R, 

Sastry. 

/ 4. Vif^u’B Strides by Do. 
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5. The Vedic cycle of Thirty-three years by Dr. 

R. ^jhama Sastry. 

6. The Evolntion of Animal Offering by Mr. 

N. K. Venkatesa ii Pantulu. 

7. The Mystic Sigtiificancc? of the Prana va by Do. 

8. The Place of the Atharva Veda in Vedic 

Literature by Do. 

9. Comparative Sphageaology by Mr, K. Chi- 

daiubara Vadh}ar. 

10. The KausTtakins and the ^Shkhayanus by 

Dr. T. R. Chintninani. 

11. Who were the Arurmaghah ? by Maha- 

maho])adhyaya Pandit Lachmidhar Sastri. 

12. V(die Loros by Mr. Hiialal Amritlal Shah. 

13. Taittirlyas b ,- Mr. M. R. Jambunathan. 

11. Valdikayajnahirasatmakatvam [in San- 
skrit) by Mr. Dharmadeva Siddhantalan- 
kara. 

15. Problem of the textual criticism of the 

Nirukta by Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

16. A Study of Rgveda X. 71 by Dr. Manilal 

Patel. 

1 7. Comparative Study of the Taittlriya-PrStisS- 
khya and the VySsasiksg by Mr. N. 
Mallikarjuna Sastry. 

Papers No, 3-8, 11, 13, and 17 were taken as read in 
the absence of the writers and No. 16 at the request of the 
writer himself. The writers of the other papers briefly 
explained their points after which there were discussions. 

In connexion with No. 1, Dr. Lakshman Sarup ex- 
pressed some doubt about the value , of the etymological 
speculations in the Brahmanas. The President also 
agreed on this point but added that a systematic study of 
these etymologies properly conducted might lead to valuaW 
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results. In connexion with No. 2, the President pointed out 
(1) the far-fetched character of the Writer’s explanation of 
Ndsafyau as naka-sattyau, (2; the whole position of the 
problem of parvata which is responsible for Hillebrandt’s 
Well-Known glacial explanation of the Vrtra mj’thand (3) the 
unlikelihood of the word go ever meaning ‘rays’ — gavdksat 
' window, literally meaning ‘bull’s eye’ and not ‘a hole of 
rays.’ Ho emphasized the language of rupaka often used 
by the Vedio poets. Objection was taken by one member 
to the practical suggestions for reforms in social customs 
made by the writer of pa|>er No. 9 as outside the scope of 
' this conference. Paper 10 roused considerable interest as 
the author tried to make out a case for di.stinguishing the 
KausTiakins from the Sankhayanas. Dr. Lakshtran Sarup 
asked if the dilVorences of arrangement pointed out by the 
Avriter could not be explained through difference of recension. 
The President suggested that difference of recension would 
be sufficient warrant for distinguishing A§d^.Ad.s- He, however 
wanted to hold his judgment in reserve till the publication 
of what Dr. Chiutamani called the real IvansTtfikin texts and 
suggested their e.arly publication. Regarding paper No. 12, 
the president pointed out that there was nothing to show 
that the As'vins of the Vedas had anything to do with the 
nnksatra As'vinT ; they were clearly the harbingers of the 
morning light. About paper hlo. 14 he remarked that in 
view o£ the continuous tradition about the slaughter of 
animals in tlie Vedic sacrifice through the Brahmaiias, the 
Srautu-sutras and the later literature, we could not doubt 
that animals were killed in Vedic sacrifices. The texts, 
quoted by the writer from the Vedas about the protection of 
animals, referred to the protection of the yajamdnas 
cattle and not to non-killing of animals in the sacrifice. 
Regarding the texts tjuoted from the Mahdbhdrata and other 
sources against animal sacrifice, he stiid thafthey represented 
the views of some reformers and confirmed the preva’ience of 
th^ practice they denounced. The President expre.«sed 
considerable surprise that Mr Siddhautalaji^(^ 

• if'-xr-a A r^V/ 
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the Pranavat'dda of the so-called Rsi GlrgySyapa which was 
a modern forgery and *he gave the story of its actual origin 
as he had heard it from Mahainahopadhyaya Dr* Ganga- 
uatha Jha who wrote out the major portion of the book to 
the dictation of Pandit Dhanaraja. He wondered how greed 
could be made responsible for the invention of animal sacri- 
fice. Paper No. In was not actually ready. Dr. Lakshman 
Sarup read out some portions of the Nirulcta and tried to 
show that they were later additions* The President said 
that no scholar knew the text of the Ninikta so well as 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup and his views commanded respect. In 
this case> ho^vever he would not form a judgment till ' 
Dr. Sarup placed the whole material in written form. He 
pointed out, however, that mere logical inconsistency need 
not make .any passages suspect. 

The meeting terminated at 12-30 1 ’. M. with a vote of 
thank.s tc the Chair. 

K. C'HArioPADHrAYA, 
President. 

SECTION II. IRANIAN. 

Tht* following paper.-; were considered by the Subjects 
Committee, and approved for being read at the Conference'. 

1 “Iran and India,” a Pap^r by Mr. Sohrab J. 
Bulsara, M. a. 

“Ideals of Life in the Zoroastriau Religion” 
by Mr. Jehangir B. Vakil, n. a. 

o “Zarathushtra on the Doctrine of Evil,” by Prof. 
Dr, Manilal Patel, I’h. n. (Marburg). 

4 “References to Eagle and Other Mysterious Birds 
in Ancient Literature,” by Mr. Kaikhosrow 
Ardeshir Fitter. 

Tuesday, 2lst D0cembfr,.1937; 9-30 a. m. 

Meeting at the Sectional Committee room where 
the Papers mentioned above were read and 
cmssed. 
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Tuesday, 2l8t December, 1937: 3 p. U. 

The Prc-sidoiitial Address was delivered by Mr. 
Bulsara, l)efore au interested audience which in- 
eluded 

Dr. P’. VV, Thomas, the President of the Con- 
ference ; 

Miss Martha L. Root of *‘The World Order,” 
New York; 

Prof. K. C. Chattopadhyaya, President, Vedic 
Section; 

Dr. Mufiilal I ntel, ph. n. of Vi&va-BharatT; 

Mr. dehan<fir B. Vakil, B. a; 

Mr. Asp.indiar B'. B. Bakhtiari ; 
and Others. 

.\t the close of the President’s Address, Mr. 
Bakhtiari recited in a .sonorous tone a Persian 
‘‘Setayesh ’ or ‘‘Divine Praise,” of his own com- 
position, which was ;^reatly appreciated by the 
am lienee. 


The i’resident and Members of the Iranian h’ection beg 
to place oij record here their deep sense of gratitude to H. 
H. the Maharajah an<l his officers for the magnificent hoe- 
pitidity they received daring their stay in Trivandrum from 
this enlightened State. 

Tile President and Members also take this opportunitv 
to thank again the Local Secretary Mr. Poduval ami his 
(fo-workers and volunteers for the great concern they invari- 
ably showed for their comfort and the help they ungrud- 
gingly gave for facilitating their work. 


SOBRAB J. BuLSARAi 
Prendent 
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SECTION III. ISLAMIC CULTURE AND 
llELlGlON. 


The SectioJ al busiiu-ss of i he Itdamk; Section opened at 
8 A. M, on Tuesday .the 21st Deceiuher, lOd?, when Proles- 
sor Mohammad Shafi Nr. a., presided. 


Papers were rea<i a.s 

1. Syriac in Malaiikara. 

2. More about tin- Art of 

Waratj.ii. 

3. Some libraries of Isoiinbal 

4. The relation of Philosophy 

with Keliitioii. 

5. TalbiviV ;i!-»I:ihihya. 

6. Moderni>in^ forces in Iran. 

7. The Kliarjite Poei ry 

Dr. Had) Hasat\ M. A.. I’li. i) 
‘‘Poetrv as a Profe^sion.” 


howii below — 

Rev. Paul Curien, Kaniam- 
jwraraiiil. 

Kuzi Ahmad Mian Akhta- 
Juna;^adh. 

M. Abdul Aziz al-Maimaii 
K, H. vV’ajahkutlaiddin 
Quari, i). A., M. a. 

(, Egypt .). 

Dr. S. M. Husain, M. A., 
n. I’hil. (Oxon). 

Dr. M. Nizam-ud Din, 

I’h. I). (Canl.ab). 

Dr. Abdul lla.p D. Phil. 

( ( ).\on). 

, addressed tlur section on 


Di.scussiou followed on the first five jtajHT.s, in which a 
numbtjr of those present took part. 


The Presidential Address was delivered at 10-3P A. M. 
The second sitting commenced at i -p jvj 
The following’pajtei H were read 

1. Dr. Tahii Hu.s.san and K. Muhainmtid, M. A. 
Pre-Islamic Arabic 
Poetry. 
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8. City State of Mec«j. Dr, Humid Ullah, 

* M. A., 1), Lltt. 

3. Al-Farabi’s Political Prof. II. K, Sherwuiii. 

'I'hecjfies. 

Other pupcTs Averu taken as r<*;id. 

At this stace the Mouse was ad<lressed for a few minulea 
by Aqa-i-Bakbtiuri and a Uahiii lady. 

The proceediiigh termiiialed at 4 P. M. 

Moiiamko Shafi, 
Premidenf.. 


SECTION iV. CL.\SSI( AL SANSKKIT. 

The Classical Saiiskril Seeiiou m'-t at 8-30 a.m. on 
Tw'sday the 21st December 1037, when Dr. F. W. Thomas 
delivena.l the Presidential Addn ss to a lat’<>e!ind distinguish- 
ed audience. 22 papers w'ert'fead and iliscussed. 

N. ( loPALA PiLLAl, 
Seiret((ry, 


SECTION V. PHILOSOPHY & h’ELKHON. 

Tile PhiloRojiliy Section of the Ninth All-liidia Oriental 
Confereiiec, Trivundruin U'gati its proceedings at 8-30 

A.M. on 2l-12-i'*37. Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sasiri, 
M. A. (Oxon), Bar-at-l.aw, Department of Philosophy, I ni- 
versity of Madras, [ircsided; and Mahopadhyaya Paijdit V. 
Venkatarama Sharma, Vidyabhusaiya, Lecturer in Sanskrit 
College of Arts, Trivaialruin, acted as the Sectional 
Secretary. 

Th(i deliberations omtinued for two days. Twenty- 
seven papers were considered at the meeting. Out of these 
15 were actually read and passed. The Presidential Address 
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was very illaminating in spite of the fact that the «!8 teemed 
Chairman had not sufficient time to prepare the same. The 
meetings were well attended and the various problems 
raised by the readers of the papers ere well discussed and 
evoked great interest. On the whole, the proceedings were 
very instructive, and, it is hoped, will l)e a valuable contri. 
bution to the philosophical thought of modern times. 

V. Vknk.vtarama Sharma, 
Secretary. 


SECTION VI. ARDHAMAGADHI, PALI 
AND PRAKHTS. 

The number of papers .<ub'nitted was very few but 
their quality was good. Only four papers were presented 
and read in this section. 

1 , “Itihasa, Puraiia'and Jaiaka’' by Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chutterji. 

2. “Mystic Elements in Jainism'” by Prof. N. 
Upadhye, M. a. 

8. “R(!fcrence.s to Syadva<la in the Ardha-Magadhl 
Canon” by Prof. A, N. Upadhye, m. a. 

« 

4. “A Plea for a study of Prakrta Dialects” by K. 
Kameswara Kao, Oriental Department, P. R. Col- 
lege, Cocanada. 

Of these, No. 1. was taken by Dr. Chatterji with a view 
to publishing elsewhere. Nos, 2-3 have been accepbid and 
may be published in the Proceedings. No. 4 may be re- 
jected as it does not cjntain anything of importance and is 
not worth publishing. 

• 

N. P. Chakravarti, 

Presidents 
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SECTION VII. HISTORY 
21-12-1937. 

The Prenident Dr. R. C. MajuttKlar requested Pro- 
fessor Rao Sahib C. S. Srioivasachari of the Annamalai 
XJuiversity, to act as Secretary to the session. 

Morning Session : 8 a. M. to 11 A. M. 

The following paj)ers were explained in their feature 
by their respective authors. 

1. “A forgf)tten chapter in South Indian History — 
The Aayi country and its kings” by Mr. V. R. 
Ratnachaiiclra Dikshitar, followed by a discusMon 
in which the President and Mr, C, S. Srinivasa- 
chari took parr. 

2. “The character and personality of Abul Hasan 
(iutiih Shtb, the last ^king of Golconda” by Mr. 
Abdul Majid Siddicjue, followed by a discus- 
sion. 

d. “Visnukuiidin Chronology” by Dr. K. Gopala 
Achari, 

4 “New light on the History of Bengal” by Dr.H.C. 
Ray, followed by a remark from the President on 
the viscissit rales of Psla fortunes. 

5. “Foreign contact with Amlhradesa in the early 
centuries of the Christian era” by Dr- K. B. 
Subnihinanyam — followed by a discussion. 

6. “The founders of Vijnyatiagara before the founda- 
tion of the eity” by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 

7. “King Satakarni of the SaflcT Inscription” by 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, followed by a discussion. 

8. ‘’Urban refinement in ancient. India” by Dcwan 
Ribadur K S- Uamaswaini Sastriar. 
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At 9-30 A. M. — Thfe PreKident delivered this Presidential 
Address, after which the rwiidiiig of ])apers was 
rcssumed. 

9. “The troubles of India : a hitherto neglected source 
of Aurangizib’s history” &y Kuzi Ahmad Mian 
Akhtar. 

10. “A letter of MahSrajI Ajit Siugh” by Pan<Jit 
Bisheshw'arnath Keu. 

11. “The religious policy of Naudivarman Pallava- 
raulla by Dr. C, Miuukshi, followed by remarks. 

12. “St. Thomas in South India” by Father Placid, 
T. 0. C. D, 

13. “The ri.se of the KakatTvas” by Dr. M. Rama Kao. 

14. k “Historical Glimpses of untouchables and untouch- 
ability” by H. A. Shah. 

15. ‘‘The GandhSra origin of the Maurya dynasty 
and the identification of Chandragupta and SaSi* 
gupta ; and the identification of Parvataka and 
Porus” by Dr. H. C. Seth. 

16 ‘‘Ebbs and Tides of culture in Indian History” bv 
SrTmati M. Sharadamma. 

17, The e]x)ch of the Euluchun, Chedi era” bv Prof 
V. V, Mirashi. 

It was now 11 a. m. ; and the session was postponed to 
1-30 P.M. in the afternoon. 

The session was resumed at 1-30 p. m. with the Presi- 
dent in the Chair. 

18 “A Note on cultural relations between South 
India and Java” followed by a discussion in which 
Prof. D, N. Ghoshal, the President, Dr H C 

Raychaudhuri and Prof. V, Rangaiharja took 
p^rt, 

19 “SangramadhTra, KulaSekhara Deva liavivarm*” 
by \ idvSn A. M. iSatakoparamanujachar^a. 
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20- ‘'Audvijja, as a dynastic designation in Ancient 
India” by Prof. Dr. H. C.* Raychaudhuri. 

21. “Krispadeva Raya’s economic policy” by Mr. Y 
y enkataramana. 

22. “Contribution of the Andhras' to Indian Culture” 
by VidvSn K. S. Kamesvara Rao, 

23. “Shahji and his achievement in the Carnatic” by 
Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari. 

The other papers in the section were not read as their 
authors were not present at the session. 

The President thanked Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Sriiu* 
vasachari for having helped him as the Secretary to the 
Section. 


Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President for having presided over the section 
and conducted the session successfully — carried with accla- 
mation. 


C. H. Sriwivasachari, 
Secretary. 


H. C. Majumdar, 
President. 


SECTION Vlll. ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The business of the section commenced on 21-12-1937, 
and was continued on the following day. Fifteen papers in 
all were received in the section. Some select papers were 
read while the others were taken as read. At 10 a. m. on 
21-12-1937 the Presidential address was delivered before a 
learned and distinguished gathering including Dr- h. W. 
Thomas, the General President of the Conference, and the 
Alirector-General of Archaeology in India. The President 
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chvlt :it leiiHli oil (he po^^sibiliiy nu<J of iaturo re. 

search ;n AroLolo-y ki India and .scop.* on the dosirabiJity 
of mstUotiag an Afchaenlogu’al Coninii.=8ion with a view to 
effect co-oidinatioii of archaeological re, search in India. 

After his addi’ess the fcjllowino resolution was moved 
from the Chair — 

“ The Archiieologieal Section of the Ninth All-Iudia 
Ori.‘ntal Conference mourns the death of Mr. V.K. 
Karandikar, Seoia;tarv, Narmada Valley Research 
Board, and phuxis on record its appreciation of the 
valuable work he did in the exploration of the 
Narmada VjilJey.” 

The w'hole gather mg sti'od up and the rcBolution was 
pa.^sed unanimously. 

At 10-30 A. u. Mr. Yusuf of Hyiierubad described the 
excavations at I'uithan. A discussion followed in which 
Rev. iluras, Rai Bahadur llayu Ram Sahni and the Breei- 
dent took psirt. 

Ou :1:1-12-10.37 Mr. A. N. lipudhye read at 8 A. M. his 
papiT on the*' Jain-Manga|:t Si oka of i3LiUi»»<Ja iiiscripiiona”. 
At IS-JO A. ii. Mr. Iv. K. \ enkataraman of the Pudukkot(a 
Col leg. read h.s piijier on “the .lain V .•»tiges in Pu.lukotta ”. 
He sai l that Visikhacarya, a j>upil of Bhadrababu intro* 
duced Jainism there and that M abend ravarman’s cave 
tnuple, which is the earlie.st monument, has paiiitkigs of. the 
type me: with at $jttaunava&al. Rev, Herat and the Pre- 
sident took part in the discussion that followed. 

Mah8mahopadhy43a Pandit Lakshmidhar Sastri of St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi, read bis pafier on “the Tr^il 
patcern in Mohenjo daro.” Rev. Heras took part in the die* 
cussion thjJ followed and then read his paper (In part only, 
for want of time) *on the Tirayars of .Mohenjo-daro* 0 m 
views were discussed at length by Prof. Ghothal of Calcutta, 
Prof. Srinivasa chari of Aunijmalai, Mr. fCrishnumacljftrlii 
Jla<Jra8, Bai Bahadur Da^'aram Sahni of Jaipur Mr. Khaja 



"iSlahora jfl im.l Mr. Yaiiduui of Hyderabad. The President 
also took part in the discussion and Rev. Ucras gave his 
replies. All, however, unanitnously agreed in saying that 
Heras’ ingenious reading of the pictographs could only be 
teiktativB and at present, wu Id not be accepted and that we 
should wait for the discovery of a bilingual inscription in 
this regard to support his readings. 

Mr. Yaadani, Director of Archawlogy, Hyderabad, 
exhibited tlu; antiquities unearthed in his excavations at 
Mask! aixl gave a discourse on them mentioning the art of 
•gold-sincltiug as the chief industry so far as gathered from 
the excavations. The audience took a keen interest in the 
subject and the President drew intere.sting parallels from his 
discovery of antiquities at CliamlravalU. 


The following is a list of j)aj»ers received in the sec- 
tion'— 


Mr. li. {Crishnaiiiacharlu, 
Madras. 

Dr. C. Marayana llau, M 

I’h. D., 1,. r., An ujiapur. 

Dr. M. Kaiiiii Uao» m. a., 

rh. !>., R. Ed. 

Mr. L. P. Paixleya Surma, 
Balpur (Diet. Bilaspnr). 

do. 


Wr. A. S. Garde, Baroda, 


A lanv Dyna.stv of the West 
Coast. 

The lirahmT Insoriptions of 
Southej n India. 

The Sarpavaram Inscription 
of Kumftragiri Keddi. 

The Title “Trikalingftdhi* 

pati.” 

The OajaUikfmt, seals of 
the Rulers of Mahft' 
kosala. 

Two uujjuhlished Baroda 
Museum Copper Plate 
Grants, ' 



Mr. R. Subramonyam, b. a. 


Prof. A. N. Upadhye, m. a. 

Dr. Suren Va Ki.shore Chakra- 
varti Mymensingh. 

Dr. K. Gopalachuri, M. A., 

I’h. ])., Palamkottjih. 

Mr. Lachmidhar Sastri, 
Delhi. 

Rev. H. Heras, s. j.. Bombay. 

Mr. K. li. Venkataramnii, 
Pudukkottai. 

Dr. r. N. Ghoshal, m, a., 
vh. D., Calcutta. 

Pap4it Raf'uvara Mitthulal 
Sa^trl. M. a., M. o, l., 
Allahabad. 


A note on the Roramtt- 
chikkala plates of Ana- 
v6tare<J<Ji. 

On the authorship of a 
Maftgala Verse in Ins- 
criptions. 

Foreign Denominations ■ of 
Ancient Indian Coins. 

A New SatavShana Coin, 

The Trefoil pattern in 
Mohenji)-Daro. 

The Tirayars in Mohenjo- 
daro. 

The Jains in Pudukko^Vd. 

Kbapdap&ln, Kholu and 
Mahdkatuka. 

Mandaf-or Inscriptmn of 
Vat!5abluitt.i. 


With the co-operation of the section, James Princep’s 
Centenary was celebrated during the sessions. Kao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit, Dr. M. H. Kri.shna, Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
Mr. C. K. Krishnainacharlu and Dr. S. Kt ishnaswami 
Aiyangar ••'poke on the ocoision. Dr. N. P. ChakraVarti, 
Government Epigrapliist for India, submitted a memoir on 
James Priir.-’p which has been included among the pajicrs 
published for the Section, 


. M. H. KitieiiNA, 
President, 
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SECTION IX. ETHNOLOGY & FOLK-LORE. 

The meeting of the Section for Ethnology and Folklore 
was held between 9-30 a- m., and 1 i’. M., ojj Weilnesday the 
22nd December 1937, when Dr. G. S. Ghurye of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, presided. After the president isil addrtips lf> 
•papiers were read and discussed. There was a good 
attendance ; and the papers contributed were of a fairly high 
order of excellence. 

R. V . Poduvai,. 


SECTION X. FINE ARTS. 

The meeting of the Fine Arts Section was held on 
Wednesday the 22nd Ih’cemljer 1937, when Dr. Stella 
Krararisch delivered her presi<lential Address to a well 
attended audience. The pa}»ers that were read were 
‘Laijka’s Contribution to the Art of the Word” and “Rao-a< 
in South Indian Music — their Origin and Evolution. ” 

K. V. PODVVAL. 


SECTION ;t a. KERALA ART AND CULTURE. 

“The Kerala Art and Culture” Section of the Confer- 
ance opened at 1-30 i*. M. on 21 12-37. Mr. A. Gopala 
Menon delivered the Presideutml address. The following 
papers were read and discussed on the first day. 

1. “Kathakali — the indigenous drama of Malabar,” by 

Mrs. Emily Gilchriest Hatch. 

2. “Old Songs and Ballads,” by Mr. C. I. Gopala 

Pillai, M. A. 

The session continued on the following day. The 
lol lowing papers were rend and discussed. 

L/ “Architecture of Travancore Temples, ”(by Mr. M. S. 

Doraisami Iyengar, b. a. b. r. 

‘Kotamafigalam and its Churches" by Rev. Fr. C. T. 



3. ‘*Tiruvoaam anci the Qwilon Era,” by Mr. P. Erirfman 

Nair. 

4 . "Keriila’s Contribution to Astronomy and Aatrtrfogy,” 

by Mr. K Sundaram Iyer, m. a-,l. t. 

5. “MahSrijS Svati Thirnnal’s Contribtitiona to the 

Literature and Art of Kerala," by Mr. V. Sankara 
lyiT. M. A., I.. T. and Mahopadhyaya Paijdit V. 

Vettkjftarama Sharma VidySbhft^aija. 

G. “Church Paintings in Kerala," by Dr. P. V. Ulahannsn 

M. 

7. “Contribution of Kerala to Indian Culture," by' 
Mr. K. Sivarainakr..«hna Sastri. 

Mr. V. K rishnan Tempi sjtoke on “the adtiT>tation of art 
to culture." The Proe bags were l>rought to a 
close at 1 - iKton. 

A. Gopala Mr»o», 

Presidmi, 

SECTION XL A V U RV EDA AND TECH NICAL 
SCIENCES. 

The Ayurvedic .sec ion met at 8-30 A. M. on the 21st. 
Only a few of the <lelegates were ])r<!.sent. T\V(> from Audliras 
whose paiKjrs were not included in the original progrwnine 
prayetl fo’’ admifsion of tlieir papers. This was granted, as 
all present agreed to admit them. As all the delegates Were 
not present ami as some of those \yh.) w’ere imosent waitted 
to attend certain other sections the session was adjourned 
to the next day in deference to the general wish of the 
members. 

On the 22nd the Hcction met punctually at 8 A. M 
Unl%e the previous <lay there was good audience numbering 
over some 50 mostly made up of Ayurvedics. It is note- 
worthy that tlie Western system was also represented. 
Durbar Physician lir. James Simpson, Dr. C. 0. Karuna- 
karan and one European Lady doctor were some of those 
i...A tiitt Wc^turn system. Most of the 
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The session began with the papers on Astronomy by 
Dr. H. Subraraania Iyer. These were the only papers on 
subjects outside Ayurveda. There was no discussion though 
a few questions were put by some delegates to elucidate 
certain points and these were fully and clearly explained by 
the learned author of the papers. 

, Ayurvedic pipers began with that of Mr, Madhava 
Menon, which was in Sanskrit. All the papers admitted 
wen? gone through and some of the points raised led to 
short hut inttiroHting di8cus.sion- The Presidential address 
was delivered at the scheduled time. After all the papers 
were tinished two resolutions were passed ; 

(1) Thanking those responsible, for including Ayur- 
veda as one of the sections for the Conference; 

{' 2 ) Thanking His Highness the Maharaja’s Govern- 
ment for the valuable helji it accords for the 
<levcloj>ment of Ayurveda and expressing the 
sincere hope of Ayurvedics t hat the Govern- 
ment will find a place in their new University 
for Ayurveda e<piiitpeil for intensive and 
extensive I'esemwli on the subject besides 
including it us one of the subject for degrees 
or dijdoniuB. 

Both the re.sohitious wen* ]»as.sed unanimously and the 
sessions camt^ to a close with a fttw words from the chair 
touching some of the points mised in the papers and 
generally exhorting the Ayurvedics to re-establish the 
golden days of that .scieiux; by a reorientation ol tlic system 
to bring it in tune with the esUblished tenets of modern 
sciences. 

With Cheers to The Maharaja the session terminated at 
12-15 noon. 

The undernoted.]wpers were read befdrt? the Ayurvedic 
section of the Oriental Conference. The paper by Ayur- 
vedScirya N. Madhava Menon, a. m. a. c, entitled “Tridosa 
Xfieory " and the tivo pajwrs on Astronomy by 
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Dr, H. Subramania Iyer, m. a., pU, d., were not handed over 
to the President ; the^ have promised to send them to the 
Local Secretary direct. 

List of papers sent : 

1. “Sodhana-Kurmas,” by Vaidya-bhusaiia, Bhisaft- 

maiii, Dr. T. Jiyyar Doss, Guntur District. 

2. “Ayurvedic Dietology”, by Ayurvedacarya, I’rof. 

D. Itangacbaryalu N. i)., D. MC., vh. N. i)., 
(America), Guntur. 

8. “Dietetics in Ayurveda,” by Dr. V. Narayana- 
swarai, l. i. m., Government Indian Medical 
School, Madras. 

4. “Ayurveda Recthya ‘Blood-Preasure’ Vicarab” 

by P. S. Kama Saru»a, Karur, (In Sanskrit). 

5. “Diseases of the heart and its Ayurvedic Treat- 

ment,” by Dr, J'andit, P. Venketeswara 
Sustrigal, Trivandrum, (lu Sanskrit), 

G. Presidential Address, by L, A. Kavi Varma. 

The following papers also were read at the meeting 
but are remaining with the authors who liave promised to 
send them on to the Local Secretary direct- 

1. “Lunar Position in .Vneient Hindu Astronomy 

according to l>rk and I’arnldto systems of 
cjilculation,” by Dr. H. Subramania Iyer, m. a., 
ph. I). 

2. “Principle Ity wdiich Phmva or Longitude of 

the Apse-liiieof the Lunar orbit is determined 
in Drk and Parahita systems of csilculation 
in Ancient Hindu Astronomy,” by Dr. H. 
Subramania Iyer, m. a., ph, d. 

8. “Tridoia Theory,” by A yurvedScirya Dr. N. 
Madhava Menon a. 3I., a. c. (In Sanskrit). 

, L. A. Ravi Varma, 
Prenidetii, 
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SECTION XII. PHILOLOGY AND 
INDIAN LINGUISTICS. 

Tuesday, 21st December 1937. 

At 9-30 A. M. the Philology Section met to discuss Dr. 
Godii Viirma’s ])aper on’ “the Phonological Observations on 
• Sanskrit p. (i, iiiuL d?*. and dw and Middle Indian c and 
TK(i paper which was lengthy was reduced, at the request of 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chaiterji, to a sbitement of the examples 
and the conelu.sions drawn therefrom, and in the discussion 
whi(!h took ])lace Dr. Chatterji and Dr. Emeneau look an 
.active part. 

Dr. Chatterji talke<l on the utility of the two Chinese- 
Sanskrit Lexicons edited b}' Dr. Prabodh Chandra liagchi 
for the Calcutta Univ'ersity for a study of Middle Indo- 
Aryan and Saaskrit Philolog}’. It was an interesting talk 
and well attended. 

At 3 r. M. the Section again met to discuss Prof. S. P. 
ChatiirVedi’s paper on ‘■‘Tr-rhuiral Tenn^ of the AstSdhyayi 
\)r. Chatterji ottered a IVw remarks at the end on the 
importance of studying the orthodox systems of grammar 
from a modern critical standpoint and presenting such 
results to modern Linguists. 

At 3-30 p. M. the Presidential address was read. 

Wednesday, 22nd December 1937. 

The Session met again in a joint symposium with the 
Modern Indian Languages Section for considering the 
problem of India’s national language. Au interesting 
discussion took place and a large number of scholars joined 
in the deliberations. For the resolutions passed see separate 
report. 

With this joint symposium the Philological Section 
finished its deliberations, 

’ S. M. Katbs, 

Preeidetd, 
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iSECTlON XIll.^ MODEUN LANGUAGES— 
MALAYALAM ‘and OTHER DRAYIDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

The above Section coinmenccd its transactions precisely 
at 8 A M. on the 21st Di'cember, It worked up to 12 noon, 
then rose fur breakfast and again met at 1 p. m. It disjKjr- 
sed at 3 in the afternoon so a> to afford sufficient conve- 
nience to the delegates to attend the Garden Uarty at the 
Kaudiar Palace in the evening. 

The Section continia'd its sitting the next day namely 
the 22nd December aUo, from 8 a. m. and disjairsed at 9 a.m. 
since there were no more papers to be retid. 

16 papers on tlie A\ho)c were to be read in this Section, 
as per the list given in the '‘Summaries of Papers with 
Supplement’’ furnisheil to the delegates. Rao Sahib C. M. 
Kainachandra Ghettiar and Dr. A. N. Karasiuihiah were 
absent and their papers (numbers 120 and 12.") respectively 
in the printed list) could nut be rea<L On the other hand, 
two new jttipers, namely, “Jainism in the Kaniaitja a>untry” 
by Mr. M. Chennake.<ava Aiyangur of Bangalore and “Telugu 
Literature— Past and Pre-seut” by Mr. N. Kuppujivvamiiyya 
of Tirupati, were received and read Ijy the writers them- 
selves. Altliougli Pai^dit N. Chetigalvaniyan was absent, 
his paper (116 in the printed list) had lx)en received and 
was included in the list of papers read. Mr. G. J. Soma* 
yaji said that he did not wish to read his paper number 122 
in the printed list. In the result the following papers 
alone were read : 

2l8T Dbcembeb 1987 - FoaEHooH. 

1. Mr. S, Vaiyapuri Pillai’s paptjr on “Tolkappiyar’s 

Progressive I'ieWof Language.” 

2. Mr. K. Karnakrishniah’s paper on “The Primi- 
tive Dravidian Mother Tongue.” 



>i. Mr. K. P. Sethu Pillai’s |Ki))er ou “The Standard 
Language of South India.*’ 

4. Mr. Y. Venkataramana's paper on “The Early 
Telugu Dramas.” 

5, Mr. P. Anaiitan PilLii’s paper ou “ The Great 
Transition Period of Malayalani.” 

G. Mr. C. J. Soniayaji’s ]Mi]K)r on “Some words e.K- 
invssieg rclatiouf-hip in the Dravidian Languages.” 

7 Mr. A. (Uu-ttiar’s paper on ‘‘Passive Voice in 
Tamil.” 

8. Mr. A. S, .Mutliiah .Muduliar’s paper on “ Tamil 
in Gera eouniiy. ’ 

9. Mr. H. Chennakosava Aiyangar’s ‘j»aj)er on “Jai- 
nisjii in Kannada l.iterature.” 

At TEKNOON. 


10. 

Mr, V. NarayuiDiri'.'- ]>u]K;r on 'lianjftiN 
in^ of soint! S:inskrit words in Tamil.” 

of metm- 

11. 

Vadakkumknr Hajara ja\'arnia Ua ja's 

jniper on 


“Samskria Mahakav yas in Kerala.” 


12. 

Mr, N, *Knp])llr^\va^la\ya^s })a]>er on 
fn't(*rature — l^isi and Pn‘.'^cnt,“ 

“Telugu 


22ni) Dkokmhkh 1 937- FoaENuoN* 


13. 

Mr. V. P. Ivarunakarau Xair's jniper 

on ‘-The 


Early life and works of Kuhjan Xamhiar.” 

14. Mr. V. Narayainm's [>aper on “Takatur Yattirai, 
a Tamil Purapa Ileconsiructed.” 

The following papt?r was taken as read — - 

15. “ Education and Ednetnional Institutions of the 

ancient Tamils as obtained in the Tamil clas» 
sics” by Papdit N. Chengalvarayan. 

The total nuralier of papers was thus fifteen. Of these 
papers, only Mr. Sornayaji and Mr. Kuppuswamayya handed 
qrer their papers. In regard to I he other pajiers, tlw 
gentlemen concerned stated that they would rccopy them 
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und forward Ihom to Mr. H. VasudiiVa INxluval, the local 
Secretary. The j)aj)er6 hi question may be. called for from 
them in due course. 

The President deliV(‘re<l the Presidential Add,res8 
from 1 r. m- to 2'r. At. on the 21.st December 1^)37. It 
was a lenj^ihy Address and in dt IVreiKe (.i the wi-^hes of 
several leiirned men constiftiting the audience the President 
was oblij^ed to read it in full. 

(Questions were asked as the delegates wi're readin.i' 
their papers and at times there were lively diseussions. 
The a'ttndaiice n:is also comparativelv appreciable* At the 
close of bessVai, Mr. \ aiyapuri Pillai, Header in Tamil, 
Pniver.sity Keseareh Institute, Madras, ihankul tlie President 
on Ixihalf of all those who attended tlie Section and the 
P'’csideut made a suitable reply. 

S. PAliAMESVAKA AIYAR, 


Prcsidi’ni, 
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SECTION XIV. MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 

OTHER THAN DRAVIDIANI LANGUAGES. 

The Section met in H. H. the Miihnrajji’s College o£ 
Scioiice between 10 A. M. and I l*. m., on Wednesday the 
22nd December 19‘17. • Pnjf. L. V, Rainaswami Aiyar of 
the Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam, presided. Prof. 
IViyaranjan Son of the (Calcutta Universit} read a paper 
on “ Hindustani publications in the College of Fort 
William.” 

Under the auspices of this Soc;i(,>n a moetiiig of the 
, Indian Linguistic iSnciety was held with Dr. Sunili 
Kumar Chatterjoe in the Chair The following members 
and sympathisers Avons jii-esent — 

Messrs L. Sukul, Cakailta I nivorsity. 

Manilal Patel, ViSvabharatr, l^aniinikoian. 

I’riyiranjan Sen, Calcutta Universit}’. 

duliu>de Lanernllc, Colombo Museum, Colombo. 

K. GOvla Vann., Princi])al, Sanskrit Cclloge, 

Trivaudcuin. 

M. R. Dalakrishna Warrior, As.^t, Professor, 
Science C<.)llege, Trivandrum. 

S. P. ChaturviKli, Lecturer in San.^krit, Morris 
College, Naga pur. (C. P.) 

M*. R Eincneau, Yule University. 

S, M. Ali, He id of the Seminar bn Comparative 

Religion, Baroda- 

Suniti Kumar Cliattorji, Calcutta University. 

L. y. Rumaswamy xViyar, Maharaja's College, 

Ernakul.ara. 

K. Chatto]):idhyayii, Lecturer, Allahabad 

U niversity, 

S* M, Katre, Deccan Gymkhana, P, 0. Poona 4. 

V 

I. V. Ramaswami IVKK, 
Presidents 
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LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

A meeting of the Indian Liugaistie Society was held at 
11 A. M, on Wednesday, the 22nd Dticember, 1937, with 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji in the Cliair. 

The following imanhors and sympathisers were 
present— 

Messrs. L. Sukid, t.’aleutta Litivrrsity. 

Manilal Patel, Visvaliharati, ifiantiniketan. 
Priyaniiijaii Sen. Calcuita University. 

Julius de Lancrolle, Colombo M useum, Colombo, 
K, (hula Varrna, Princijtal. Sanskrit College, 
Trivunilrum, 

M. 11. Halakri>hna Warrior, Asst. Professor, 
Science* College, Trivandrum. 

S. P. Chaturvedi, Leeinrerin Sanskrit, Morris 
College, Nagpur (<'. P.) 

M. P. Euieneau, Vale University, 

S. M. All, Head of the S iniiiar for Comparative 
Religion, Paroda. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji, t'alcuUa University. 

U. V. Ramaswatny Aiyar, Maharaja’s flollege, 
Ernakulain. 

K. Chatiopadlivaya. Lecturer, Allahaltad Uni- 
versit} . 

S. M. Katre. Deccan Gymkhana, P. 0. Poona 4. 

A communication from Pandit Gauri Shanker (the 
Secretary to the Executive Committee), making suggestions 
regarding the future workittg of the Society, was read, 
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THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

Report fob 1935 — 37. 

During 1935-37, the only now publication which the 
LtnguiKtic Society of Indiit could . bring out was the 
“Memorial Number” in memory of the late Dr- Woolner. 
The accounts at present sbind as follows ■■ — 



Rs. 

As. 

Balancf! from the year 1935 

4.30 

2 

Income during 1937 

145 

0 

Exiienscs on the “Memorial 
Number” and binding of 100 
copies of the Grierson Volume. 

231 

18 

Balance in hand 

343 

5 


The financial jwsirion of the Society is now extremely 
critical. Many sul)scril>ers — even founders have not paid 
the subscription for years. But the real cause of the dan* 
gorous situation is th(! death of Dr. Woolner. It was he 
who Could secure for the Society more than Rs. 600 every 
year from the Ptiniub University funds. The financial 
existence of the Society, in fact, depended upon him. With 
his death, however, the whole situation has entirely changed. 
We had som»^ rays of hojK? after his death, but the last ray 
of hope has now vanished, for no man of authority in the 
Punjab University lists any interest for Linguistics. 

Under the present circumstances, some of the following 
alternatives may perhaps be considered by the members of 
the Executive Committee — 

(1) The headquarters of the Society, may lie transferred 
to a centre where the educational authorities have some in- 
terest for Linguistics and ?an tpanage to spurts ^nancial aid 
the Society. 
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(2) If the forthcoming finaiicial aid be not copious, 
cither to (a) continue the' work by publishing an annual 
journal or (b) to resume linguistic circulars (cyclostyled) 
which Prof. Jules Bloch jmrticularly appreciated. 

(3) With “Provincial autonomy’’ the cause of Indian 
Linguistics has particularly suffered. Eduattional authori- 
ties in various provinces tend to think that Linguistics does 
not concern their own province. It is, therefore, very de- 
sirable to approach the Government of India for some 
financial assistance and to draw the attention of the present 
Viceroy to the value of the work done by the Society. In 
1931 we approached the then \ icerory, Lord Willingdon, 
and sent him our journal and rejxjrts. We received the 
following reply — 

Viceregal Lodge, 

Simla, 4th September, 1931. 


Dear Sir, 

I am desired to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt 
of the Journal of the Linguistic Scxjiety of India, together 
with Reports of Its work, forwarded with your letter of the 
28th August, The Journal was laid before His Excellency 
the Viceroy who was most interested in it. 

(Rd.) A. D. King, 

Frivaie Secretary to the Viveroy. 

We think that if Sir George Grierson and Prof. Turner 
help us, the attitude of the Government of India may become 
favourable to the Society. 

We are prepared to say that in the Punjab we have 
secured a number of sincere young men willing to work for 
Linguistics, but we despair of any sympathy from educa- 
t;ional authorities here. 
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We hope members will kindly suggest some other 
alternatives as well. 

(Sd.) Siddheshwar Varma, 

^ (Sd.) Gauri Shanker. 

Grovernment College, • 

Lahore, 

Dated 30-11-1937. 

A discussion ensued, and the following Resolutions were 
adopted unanimously— 

1- Resolved that the Headquarters of the Society be 
transferred from Lahore to Calcutta and that the Executive 
Committee be reconstituted as shown hereunder ; 

President— Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter ji, M. A, (Cal.), 
D. Lit. (London) 

Vice President— Dr. Siddhesvar Varma, m. A. (Punjab), 
Lit. (London) 

Secretary — Dr. Sukuraar Sen, M. A., ph. d. (Calcutta) 
Treasurer — Dr, P. C. Bagchi, m. d., D, Lit. (Paris) 
Members —Pandit Gauri Shankar, m. a., B. Lit. 

Dr. Baburam Saxena, m. a. (Allahabad), D. Lit. (London) 
Dr. A. S« Siddiqui, m. a., ph. n. 

Dr, S. M. Katre, m. a., I'h. (London) 

Dr. A.- N. Narasimhia, m. a-, I'h. d. (London) 

Dr. L J. A- Trar]K)rewala, i’h. d* (Wurzburg) 

L,*V. RamasM’arai Iyer, m. a., b. l. 

2. Resolved that steps might be taken to appratch the 
Calcutta University for help in the publication of Indian 
LingtdsHcf, the organ of the Society, 

3. Resolved to place on record our grateful appreciation 
of the work carried on for years by the Lahore Committee 
despite numerous difficulties and handicaps. 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Held at 9 a. m. 

ON 

20-12-1937 

AT THK 

Girls’ High School Assembly Hall, Trivandrum. 


MernJ)ers present : 

1. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyaiii^ar (Chairman). 

2. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

3. Dr. M. H. Krishua . 

4. Dr. S. K. Ue. 

5. Dr. Hari Chand. 

(>. Kao Bahadur, K. N. Dikshit. 

7. Dr. K. C. Majuradar. 

8 Dr. V. S. Sukthaiikar. 

9. Dr. L. Sarup, 

10- Prof. P. P. S. Sliastri. 

11, Dr. H. R. Divekar. 

J2. Mr. G. Yazdani. 

13. Prof- Shaft. 

14. Mr. K. V. Poduva.. 

Besalutions passed — 

(1) That the following resolution passed by circular 
in August 1937 be recorded : 

“The President and members of the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference 
have heard of the premature death of Mr. Jayas- 
wal with deep grief. He was a scholar of all- 
India eminence and an ez-President of the Oriental 
Conference, whose enthusiasm for research and 
whose geniality and loving disposition had end- 
eared him to everyone who had the privilege of 
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coming into intimate contact with him. The com- 
mittee desircp to convey its* sincere condolence to 
Mrs. Jayaswal and other members of the bereaved 
family”. 

• 

(2) . ‘‘That to the vacancies caused by resignation as 
Section Presidents of the following scholars, the 
persons named below be elected as Section Pre- 
sidents — 

(i) Fine Arts s Dr. Stellii Kramrisch, in place of 
Mr. Nandalal Bose. 

(ii) Philosophy Section ; Prof. Surj^anarayana 
Sasti-i for Prof. R. D. Knnade* 

(iii) Ayurveda and Technical Sciences : Dr. L. A. 

llavi Vanna for Capt. G. Srinivasamurthi, 

(iv) Paudita Parisat : MahainuhopSdhyaya Danda- 
j uni Swaini Dikshitar for MahImahopadhySya 
Pramuthanath Tarkabhuslu\n. ” 

(.») That the following two resolutions of condolence 
be recommended for lajiiig inoVcd from the Chair 
at the opening si-ssion of tlie Conferenct;. 

(i) That the Ninth session of the All-India 
.Oriental Confcronc»! held at Trivandrum 
wishes to place on record its sense of deep 
grief at the demise of — 

(а) Dr. A. C. Woolner, the late Honorary 
Treasurer of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, who had been intimately assoei- 
attid with it3 work from its very incep- 
tion; 

(б) MahjiraahopadhySya R. Nhrasimhacharya, 

who served as the Sectional President of 
the All-India Oriental Conferenct^ on 
sevwal occasions ; and 
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(r) Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, the President of the 
Seventh session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. 

The death of these scholars has caused an irreparable 
loss to the world of Oriental Scholarship in general and to 
the work of the All-India Oriental Conference in particular. 
Resolved further that copies of this resolution be respectively 
communicated to members of the bereaved families. 

(ii) That the Ninth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum 
wishes to ]>lace on recwd its sense of deep' 
grief ut the demise of 

(a) Dr. M. Winternitz; 

(b) Prof. E. J. Kapson; 

(c) Geheimrat Prof. Dr. Jacobi; and 
{d) Prof. A. V. ^Villi^m8 Jackson. 

which has (biased aii irreparable loss to the world 
of Oriental Scholarship. Resolved further tliat 
wpies of thi.s resolution be communicated respec- 
tively to members of the l)ereaved families. 

(4) Thar the price of the volume of Transactions and 
Proceedings of the hth or Mysore Session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference be h«ed at Ks. 10 
per copy. 

(5) That the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Conference records its appreciation of the 
arduous liilnjurs of Dr, M. H. Krishna, Local 
Secretary, Mysore, and of his stiiff of capable assis- 
tants in the printing and publication of the Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions of the Eighth Session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore. 

r 

(6) The Executive Committee of the Ninth AU-Iudia 
Oriental Conference offers its most sincere thanks 

f 

to the Government of H. fi. the Maharaja* of 
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Mysore for all their kind patronage of the Confer- 
ence and for permitting most of the printing work 
of the Conference Report to be done at the Govern- 
ment Press. They pray that, in view of the heavy 
deficit in the printing aca)unt, the bills of the 
Government Press may kindly W written off. 

(7) Considered the letter dated 3-1 2-1937 from the 
ViSvefevarSnand Vedir Research Institute : Re- 
solved that the Executive Committee of the All- 
India Oriental Conference welcomes the publication 
of the first fascicule of “A complete Etymological 
Dicticiiiary of the Vctlic Language” by Shri Vishva 
Bandhu Shastri under the auspices of the Vi&- 
ve&varanand Vcdic Research Institute, Lahore. 

(8) Considered the letter dated 17- 11- J 937 from 
Dr. L. Saru)) of Lahore. Resolved that the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the All-India Oriental Con- 
feronce welcomes the pro jected publication of “A 
Concordance to the entire Sutra-Iiterature” by 
Dr. Lakshman Saruj» of the Punjab Univeraity, 
Lahore. 

(9) Considered letter dated 8-12-37 from Mr. Gauri- 
shankar regarding Linguistic Society meeting : 
Resolved that the same be transferred tt) the Local 
Secretary, Trivandrum, for ncc(;ssary action ; The 
Society may hold its meetings coTU'urrently with 
the Numismatic Society. 

(10) In regard to the statement of Accounts of the 
Conference it was re8olve<l — 

(a) That as ^statements about the General Fund of 
the Conference, about the sale-proceeds of the 
Conference. Rept)rt8, and the General Secre- 
tary’s im}M’e8t, brought up to 1 5th June 1937 
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were already passed by the Executive Corii- 
mittee, the statements for the next half year 
when completed up to the end of the present 
session be circulated for apjiroval later. 

(A) That the statement of iiccounts of the Mysore 
Confereiict! brought ii]» tu 15th December 
1 937, be submitted to the Executive Coin- 
initk-e meeting of the 22nd instant. 

(11) Read letter from Sir Akbiir Hydari and telegram 
from the Education member, Hyderabad inviting 
the Conference to hold its next session at Hydcrti- 
bad: Resolve*!, 

(a) That the invitation of the Government of 11. 
E. H. the !Nizatn to hold the next *)r th** 
Tenth Session of the All-Imlia Oriental Con- 
ferencti at 'Hyderabad (Deccan) be accepted 
with best thanks. 

(/>) Tliat Dr. Xizammuddin, Professor and Head 
of the De])artment **r Persian at the Osmania 
University, l)e appointed the Local Secretary 
of the Conference at HyderaWd. 

(c) That a suitabl*' reply 1 k^ sent to Sir Akbir and 
to th** Edu<jsitionaI member informing them 
of the acceptance of the invitation an<l the 
appointment of the Hyderabad local Secre- 
tary. 

(12) That the donations of Rs. 500 from the baroda 
Government and of Rs. 600 from the tlsmunia 
University be transferred to the general account of 
the Conference. 

(13) Tha.t the best thanks of the Executive Committee 
be offered to Diwan Bahaddr Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyaiigar, the retiring President of the Executive 
Ckimmitleet for his zealous and devoted woi^k in 
the cause of the AU-India Oriental Conference. 
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NINTH SESSION. 

T HI VAN DRUM. 

* OPENING SESSION (Jubilee Town Hall). 

4 p. M. ON 20-T2-37. 

The business part of tlu; plenary session I)e»an after the 
departure of Their Highnesses. 

1. The condolence resolutions jis approved by the 
Executive Committee in their Resolution No. 3 
dated 20-12-37 were put from the Chair and 
adopted, all standing. 

2. A copy of tlui Proceedings and Transuctions of the 
8th or Mysoi'c Session of the Conl’erencti was sub- 
mittal to the Gentiral Body by Dr. M. H, Krishna, 
the Mysore Local Secrttary. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Held at 10 a, m. on 22-12-87 

• AT THE 

GIRL.S’ High School Assembly Hall, Irivandrum 


Members present : 

Rao Bahadur K, N. Dikshit 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 

Dr. II. C. Majumdar. 

Dr. H. II. Divokar. 
iJr. S. K. De- 
Mr. G- Yazdani. 

■’ Dr. !.(. Sarup 
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Mr, R. V. Poduvfil. 

Dr. M. H, Krishna. 

Prof. Shafi. 

Prof. P. P. S. Sastri . 

‘ Dr. S. K. Relviilkar. 

Proi. F. W. Thoma.^, (ho President, wrote to say that 
he w<>ul<l come ab(»;i.' Iialf an liour late, Rao Bahadur K. 
N. Dik^hit was voted to (he Dhair diiriug the interval. Ho, 
vacated the Ohair upon tli(‘ arrival of Dr, Thomas. 

(1) The minutes of the Kx'oentive Committee meetinj^ 
held on 20-1 --.^7 w« re read and adopted. 

I he names of 10 persons recommended by the 
Local Conuniitee ior co-opiioii on the Council were 
eomnimii 'ated In’ the LckmI Secretarv and re- 

ctil'detl. 

(a) Dr. 'riioma.s plaee l before the meetinfr the Copy 
(11 a resolution of tlu* General Bodv of the Indian 
Philo'Ojiliical Congres.s adopted on 17-12-1937, 
It was rcsoivt'd to recommend ih(! Coum il to adopt 
a resolution to be forwardcnl for necessary action 
to the ne.xt E.xecutive Connnittcc: 

‘^'liat the All-India Orienud Conference 
lavonrs the early formation ’of an Indian 
Academy of Arts and Letters on the lines 
similar to those of the British Academy, and 
reqiutsts the Kxecu ive Committei; of the 
('(mrenmec to communicate with other Socie- 
ties and ii)stitutior.s intere.«ted in the project 
with a view to explore the jioHsibilities of its 
realisation at a very eirly date.” 

(4) Re.solved that it be rceouimondcd that the Coun- 
cil ado]tt a re.solution conveying a message of 
c. rdial greetings on behalf of the Al!-Jndia Oriental 
Oonfeniiice to the Orientalists’ Conference meetuig 
at Brussels, * 
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(5) Coiisidere<l the statement of accounts of t he Mysore 
Session as the^ stood on 15-12-1937 togellu r with 
another statement of bills due and of ex]K>nditure 
yet to be jjicurred, showing that, in spite of the 

• special donation of lis. 3,0t(l made by the Exe- 
cutive Committee towards the publication of the 
Mysore K(!]>orf, there is !intici]nited further deficit 
of some 2,000 rui»ee8; KesoE ed 

(a) That an audittsd statement of accounts of the 
M\sori; ('onference be circulated to the Exe- 
cutive Committee in due course for its 
a]i]troval. 

(A) That in the meantime, with the kind C(i-opt ra- 
tiou ol l)r. S'. Krishnaswami Aiyangar etfc'rls 
be made to secure the asstaii of the Govern- 
ment of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore to the 
reijuest e.mUxIied in resolution No. 6 of the 
Executive! Committee meeting held on 20-12- 
1987. 

(6) It was ]>ro]iosed by Dr. R. (h Majumdar and 
secondeti by Dr, S. K, De that mI the end of eaeli 
session the iKovly elieted Executi^■e C(.»millitiec‘ do 
elect the General Presidont and the Sectional Pre- 
sidents of the next session of the Conference- 

Ri^solved that the projtosal be placed for dis- 
cussion Iwtore the meeting of the Cauneil in tlie 
fir.st inKtanoe and then, if necessary, of the General 
Body of the Conference at ihc concluding ] denary 

eession. 

(7) Regarding the publication of |Ki]»ers in the RelH>rt 
it w^as recommended that steps lie taken to have 
the papers proian-ly scrutinized so as not to i>ermit 
the publication of second-rate material, and to 
severely keep down the costs ot publication, I ho 
meeting terminated at about 11-30 a. m- 
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MIN ITTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
Held at 12- SO a. m. 

On 

22-12-1987 

*. 

AT THE 

Gibls’ High School Assembly Hall, Thivandhum. 
Members present : 

Thirty persons entitled to form the Council were 
present including some of the newly co-opted members. 

Dr. F. \V. Thomas was in the Chair. 

(1) Kesdlved to accept the recommendation of the 

Executive Committee regarding Hyderabad (De- 
ccan) as the next venue of the Conference and the 
election of Dr, Nizumuddin as the local Secre- 
tary. 

(2) Resolved to accept the recoraraendatirm of the 

Executive Cf)mraittee made in their resolutions 
Nos. Sand 4 of 22'12.37 concerning the establish* 
merit of an Indian Academy of Arts and Letters 
and the conveyance <if the message of greetings to 
the next Orientalists’ Congress at Brussels. 

(3; With reference to Resolution 6 of the Executive 
Committee meeting held at 10 a, m. on 22-12-37 
after considerable discussion, it was resolved, 

(i) That at (he end of each session of the Con- 
ference the newly crm.stituted Executive Com- 
mittee shall elect the General President of 
the ntixt session of the Conference, 

(ii) That the electoral roll for electing the General 
President shall consist of the Executive Com- 
niittee and such former General Presidents of 
the Conference as may be present at th< 
session. 



(iii) That at the en<l of each session of the Confer* 
ence the newly constituted Executive Com- 
mittee shall elect the Sectional Presidents for 
the next session <jf the Conference. 

, (iv) That the electoral roll for electing th»j Section 
Presidents shall (xrtisist of the Executive 
Committee, the Sectional Presidents of the 
session concluding, and such Sectional Presi- 
dents of the former sessions as may be 
present, 

(V) That the electioiif' of the General President and 
th(! Sectional Presidents for the Eleventh 
session, or the session following the next 
session at Hy derabad, be carried out at Hydera- 
bad under these rules, and intimation be 
given to rnenibiTs, along with the invitation 
for the Hyderabad Session, that the elections 
will St.) take place. 

(vi) That the tdectiou of the (.n-neral President and 
the sectional Presidents of the Tenth of 
Hydernba)! Sessir)]i be in the meantime carried 
out under the existing rules. 

(4) The Council then proceeded to the election of 14 
nieinlwrvS of tlie new Executive Committee. 31 
names were duly jn-oposed iind seconded and voted 
upon by Ixillot. Dr, Uari Cband and Dr. N. P. 
Chakraviu*ti wtiro appointetl as scrutiniaers. As a 
result the following were declared duly elected — 

1. Mr. G* Yazdani 

2. Dr. S. K. Do. 

8. Prof. K. Shafi. 

4. Kev. H. Heras. 

5. Dr. L, Saiup. 

6. Dr, V. S. Sukthankjir. 

7 . Dr. M. H, Erishmi. 
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8. Dr. K.O. Majaindar. 
i>. Dr. 8. K. Aiyungar. 

10. Prof. 0. K, Ray Chaudhuri. 

1 1. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. 

li. Dr. 8. K. Belvalkar. 

1.). Mr. \. It, Dikshitiir. 

IL Mr. P. V. Kana. 

I'lie next three ]»era(ius in order of Votes secured 
wert! — 

Prof. I\ P. S 8astri, 

Mr. C. K. ItJija, 

Mr. R. V. Poduval, 

all ilic three gettin*? the same number of Votes, 
lo) A vole of thanks was pas-Ncd in favour of the seru- 
lini/.ers. A vote of thanks was also laicorded in 
favour of the outgoing members of the Executive 
(Committee, who were not re-elected, for their 
valuable co-operation . 


MLN 0TE8 Ok THE MEETING OF THE NEWLY 
C’(.)xN'8TlTrTEI) EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hkld at ii-oO V. M. 

On 

22-12-19S7. 

IN THK 

tiiiiLs’ High School Arskmely Hall, Tuivan1)EUM. 
Members present 

1. Dr. F. VV. Thomas (President.) 

2. . Dr. 8. K. Belvalkar. 

H. Dr. L. Sarup. 

4. Dr. S. K. De. 

6. Kao Bahadur £. N. Dikshit. 
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6. Dr. R, C. Majumdar. 

7. Mr. G. Yazdani. 

8. Rev. H. Heras. 

9. Dr. S. K. Aiyaugar. 

10. Dl'. M. H, Krishna. 

11. Dr. Ni/.anmddin. 

12. Mr. P. V. Kane. 


Mr. R. V. Poduval took part in the proc-eedings alter 
s election as slattsi below. 

It was resolved 

(1) That Or. A. B. Dhrnva of Ahinedabad be re-elected 

Honourable Treasurer of the Conferenee for the 
next (ten(h) session. 

(2) That Or. M. H. Krishna, My.Nore, nnd Dr. y. K. De. 

Dacca, be elected Honorary (leiieral Seereturi('.s 
of the Conferenee for the ni^x't (tenth) session. 

(d) That to Ihe vacancies caused in th<> Executive Coni- 
inittce by the eleelion of the rwo Honorarv 
General Secretaries, Mr. R. V. Pothiv.al and Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri be elected inember.s. 

(4) That during the absence out of India of Dr, F, W. 
Tlioinas, the General l*resident of the Confereno*, 
Dr. S. K, Bolvalkar l)e fleeted to serve .i.s De- 
jn/ty-Presideut. 

It was then propo.scl by Dr. R. C. Majnmdar, secfaidiHl 
by Dr. S. K. De and carried, that 

(ft) Th»! Committee places on record its hearty apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by Dr. S. K. Bel- 
valbir as the Honorary General-Secretary of the 
Conference and also in various other cajiacitie.s 
since the inception of the Conference. 

(6) Read a TOinplnint signed by 6 members of the 
Council, addressed to the General President of the 
Conference, regarding the change in the time f(.>r 
the meeting of the Council. The Honorary 
Secretary explained how a function which si'vcj'ai 
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Council members hud to attend and wliich was 
fixed almost at the eleventh hour left no choice 
for him but to change the time. The change was 
duly notified by typ'd notices and oral raesfe.iges 
and it caused as much inconvenience to the oflSce 
as to the memt*ers whom the notice may have un- 
fortunately failed to reach, ft wtis resolved that 
the complaint ba recorded. 

The meeting ternQinati'<l after fixing the agenda for the 
concluding plenary session of the Conference, 


proceedings the conc-luding plenary 

.SESSION OF THE NINTH ALL-iNDIA 
ORl ENT A L CON FEllENCE 

Hkm' at :i-lo. 

On 

IN Tin 

Vk'toiua Jumi.Er. Town Hai-l, TiiivANma'M. 

In the course of his closing Presidential address 
Dr. F. W Thomas roporteiJ — 

'a) That the next or tenth session of the All-lndia 
Oriental Conference is to In* held at Hvdera- 
liad. 

7>) That Dr, Nizamuddin has been elecUid by the 
Executive Committee as the Lccal Secretary 
at Hyderabad 

(c) That Dr. M. H. Krishna and Dr. S. K. De 
have lieen eleote<l jis the Honorary General 
Secretaries of the Conference. 

That Dr. A. B. Dhruva has been re-elected 
u.%n..pariL; 'IVfiasiirer of the Conference, 
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(e) That it was resolved to convey a message of 
greetings of the present session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference to the next Ori- 
entalists’ Congress to be held at Brussels. 

(J) That the following resolution w'as adopted by 
the Council upon the recommendation of the 
. Executive Committee of the Conference — 

“That the All-India Oriental Conference favours 
the early hjrmation of an Indian Academy 
of Arts and Letters on the lines similar to 
• those of the British Academy, and requests 

the Executive Committee of the Conferenct; 
to communicate with other Societies and 
Institutions interested in the project with 
a view to explore the possibilities of its 
realisiition at a very early date.’' 

To save time the President, as recommended by the 
xecutive Committee, put the following resolutions of 
lanks from the Chair — 

That this sessam of the All-1 tuliu Orion lal Conference 
‘Id at Trivandrum corm^ys its heart-felt thanks io- 
ta) The Reception Committee under the lead of 
Mr. C. V. Chandrasekharan and the various 
other Committees ainl sub-committees who 
looked to the comforts of the delegates and 
visitors during their stay at Travancore, 

(i) The cheerful Army of Volunteers who joy- 
fully did all kinds tf errands for the visitors 
and who made them feel quite at home in 
this distant land of Anantdayana. 

(f) The artists and singers who treated the visitors 
to such eXcelletit music, danfie and nhhinayfi^ 
• which to many of the visitors have been both. 
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VEDAS AND INDO-ARYAN ORIGINS. 
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KsheTKKSACHANDKA ClIATTOrADUTAYA, M. A. 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, 

IJn/veysity of Allahabad. 


^ f5[3Sr i 

*Tif35RT 


Ladies and (Iemxkmex, 

Tho authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference 
have conferred a great honour on me by asking me to preside 
over the Section of Vedic Studies and Indc^- Aryan Origins 
of this session ot Oriental Conference. Though fully 
conscious of my limitations, I have accepted this offer as it 
gives me an opportuniiy to discuss with my fellow-students 
in these lines ct^rtain problems that have been exercising me 
of late. 

It is ray duty as President to pass in review the more 
important work tbit has been done in these subjects since 
we last met at Mysore. As ours is an Indian Oriental Con- 
ference I shall mainly confine myself to Indian publications 
on these topics. I shall also discuss in their connexion some 
of our current problems for which different solutions liave 
been offered by scholars. 

Tho first work to which a grateful reference is due is 
the second and concluding [Kirt of Volume H of Vifivabandhu 

3Mrf9 Vmdikapdinvkramakota, publiskd Inst ym, com- 
piefiiBg a veniafiitclex o{ 
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Wo are iiow eagerly awaiting the publication o£ Volumes I, 
III and IV of this Kosa. This work, when oomjdeted, will be 
a great help to the stud)’ of the Veda.- . Th(> organisijrs of 
this great undertaking are •l)adly in need of funds for a 
speedy complotion of the work. May I utilise this opj)0r* 
tuuity of making an appeal to all lovers of Vedic studies to 
ffifo to the Vishveshwarauand Ve<lic Research Institute and 
Society such help as they ctui for an early com})letion of 
this great concordance ? 

The next work prolKibly in order of importance is the 
Second Volume of th<- very excellent edition of the 
savihiti with Sayaiia’s commentary brought out h\’ th>‘. 
Vaidika Samshodhauii Mantlala of Poona. The lixt of 
Saytina’.s commentary us printed here is irnntensely superior 
to the Bombay edition and has also improved on Max 
Mttller’s Second Jvliiion. A reference is also needed to the 
sixth fasciculus of the very elaborate edition of rhe R<jvedn- 
saiihhiiS of the Indian Research Institute of Caleiitta, which 
came out in August d'he linglish translation has 

been now entru-^ted to a scholar (Dr. Manilal I’alel) who 
really po.s.scsses the philologic.d ciiuipmetit jieeded for trans- 
lating the One may, howevtr, <loubt the 

wisdom of beginning to publish an edition of the Rgvedn- 
so^kitd in sinh elal>>raie style, when cxjjcrience of other 
similar r.clicmes shows that this clalsiratcncss of treattnent 
cannot bo maintained for long. Already the profuse note.s 
that the editor of the Sanskrit |>ortion was adding in the 
beginning have disappeared by the sixth fasciculus. A few 
years ago SSyaua’s wa.s the only cornmentat}- availahie on 
the Rgvfdcisci^htfS, But other comm(;ntarie.s have bt'cn 
lately discovered and are in (toursi; of jiublieution. Dr. 
Laksbman Sarup has undertaken an edition of the whole of 
Vehkatamadhava’s commentary with comprative jiotee from 
other commentaries. We arc anxiously awaiting the speedy 
completion of this undertaking. *• 
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Not o£ much scientific value is the First Volume of the 
SSmaveda-sa^hitS (containing the rhanda-Sireika) with 
SSyaijii’s commentary, transhition aiid notes, published in the 
Caleuttii Sanskrit Series (No. XVT, 1U116). One wonders 
why the Pada-pSiha is given at all, whtiii the editor could 
not mark the accents. A com]>arisou with the edition of the 
SSma-padapSth'i jtrinttsd by Satyavrata Samg§ramin i)i his 
6’isa shows the unsatisfactory character of the /joders given 
in this edition, even leaving out of consideration the lack of 
acc«!nts. Some eomiK,‘teiit scholar shouM take in hand a 
carefully collateil edit ion of the using the 

Nhirtli Indian raanuscri]>ts whieh mark all the three accents 
hut not neglccliug the maiiuscri]»ts of the South. The sys- 
tern ot a(!oont nation of Northern manuscripts is of eonsider- 
ahlc importance to the student of Sanskrit grammar. The 
clii<-f Ural imauu of the Samaveda, the TcLudiiamahabrahinana 
has !iow h-c/i rcfH'inted in the Kashi Sanskrit Scries (No. 10.5) 
with a more satisfactory text of Sayaivi's conmientary than 
in ihe Bibliotheca c<lition, }>articularly in the second volume 
brought oni last year. It is, however, to he regretted that 
no spe<’ial pains were taken over the first volume. The same 
series (No, li'T ) has rcprintc<l in nn excclleiii editkm the first 
four Kamlas of the Soiaimiha Prdhmana- e look to a 
speedy })nblieiition of the remaining Kandas- l>r. liaghu 
Vira of Lahore hu'^ laid us under a dee]» del a of gratitude 
by taking u]» the publication of the Jaiminiya Bia/iwana in 
its entirety, of which the first volume is just ])ubli.shed. We 
hop ! that the remaining ■jxartion will be })ublished soon. One 
wonders wdty the editor has not chosen to give even a pi'e- 
liminary description of the manuscripts used in the volume 
jmblished and their relauonshi]>. However learned and 
critioil an editor may be, he should allow the readers to 
judge for themselvef^ the eorroctness of the readings he has 
chosen. This they cannot do if a full deseriinion of the 
m;muserii»ts does not accompiny the text. 
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The PaippalUda text of the Atharvaveda-sa^hiiS wa* 
80 long available only in the photogra}»hic copy published by 
Bloomfield ind Garbe in 1901. L. C. Barett had given us 
editions of individual kSndo^ but with the excei)tiou of Books 
Sixteen and Seveutedn published together as Volume , IX of 
the American Oriental Series (New Haveiu 1936), those 
editions Avere scattered over different numbers of the Journal 
0 ^ the American Oriental Society. Dr. Ihightt Vira has 
recently brought out a sumptuous edition of the first thirteen 
kSndas in book form (Lahore, 1936). The Avork has been 
Very carefully done. One only regrets that no attem]>t was 
made to supply the lacuna; at the beginning of ihc Tiibingen 
manuscript. I learn from a friend min h inte.iestid in ^'tdic 
studies, Avho had been in Kashmir, that there are still 
Vaidikas of the Pai}>palada school in that land and they 
actually begin their text with the verse etc,, as 

Both guessed in l<S7.i ( Der Atharvaveda In Kaschmir, 
p. 10). 

Further progress has been made in the publication of 
thti JShSradrdja Srauia Sutra (Praena Vll to l’ra6na XIL 0 
8) in Dr. Raghu Vira’s Journal vj Vedic Studies {y o\. 11 
Nos. 2-3) and we have a careful editiijii of the SaUiriyu 
siksS by Dr. Tarapada Chowdhury in the same journal (Vol. 
II No. 2). The Calcutta Saitskrit Serie.s (No. X Vil) hasgi\xn 
us a gootl edition of the Gobhila Grhya'Sdtra with the com* 
mentary of BhaVtanariyaijia (Vol. I, 1936), for lack of which 
MahamahopadhySya Chandrakintu Turkalahkfira wrote his 
well known commentary. Work has been continued on 
the edition of Katyayana’s Srnuiasutra Avith the paddhati 
of DevaySjnikii in the Ch<)wkhamlja Sanskrit Series (fasci- 
culi iii to V, 1936). The same series has brought out 
another fa.sciculus (ii) of the Agni§fomapaddhati by V ftma- 
nSeSrya and others (1937). The same publishers brought 
out last yetir in the Kashi Sanskrit Series the 
of Katyayana with the commentaries of Kurka and Mahf-" 
dhara. Mention must also be made of the new edition of 



the VedSAga-jyauii§a brought out last year by I)r. R. 
Shamasastry with his own commentary and an English 
translation. He has evidently added a good deal in his 
explahation that is not actually in the text. 

Besides editions of texts and commentaries, some 
studies have been also published on different aspects (jf the 
Vedas. Of considerable interest is the newly started journal 
The Mimansa Prakash, of the Miraansii Granth Priikiishtik 
Samiti of Poona, which, it may be hoped, will help in the 
spread of knowledge of tlie Vedic rituals. The study of 
Mlniamsa and of the Vedic ritualistic texts, I need 
hardly add, greatly help e,ach other. Mr. Hiralal Amritlal 
Shah has published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute (\ ol. XVIf, pp, 97-170) in an enlarged form his paper 
on ‘Vedic Goils’ communicated to the Seventh Oriental 
(\)ufereuce. Sttch swet‘ping attrontuuical interpretations 
are not likely to carr\- conviction to peojde. 1 1 is, not right 
to come to important conclusions on the basis of just a few 
texts, omit ting to take into account all the other texts of 
similar import and the bearings of their contexts. A theory 
.shotdd not satisfy only its tiuthor but should be so presented 
that it can airr}’ conviction to inhers. We should not forget 
the needs of parirthSnuTndna in our speculations. 

Strictly objective is Dr. A. B. Keith’s jwjier ‘Now 
Theories as to Brahman’ in the Jh3 Commemoration Volume 
(Part II, ])p. 199-215), just published (Poona 19o7). Pro- 
fessor Keith has examined the views of Hertel, Oharpentier 
and Dumezil about the original nteaning of brahman and 
shown that we need not go beyond the sensvi of ‘prayer’. 
He seems to suggest that, if at all, we may add the connota- 
tion of ‘holiness’. It is a great pity that many of the specu- 
lators on the original meaning of this Vedic term have left 
the certain evidence of the Vedic texts themselves for the 
doubtful light thrown by supposetl cognatt^s in other 
IndoiEuroijean languages. “ vH i ” 

■o asks the Sanskrit proverb. It is possible that brahman 
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finfl barhis-barziih are derived from the same root, but that 
does not give to hrShman the sense of barhis. There is 
nothing to show that baresman and brShman are to be con* 
nected. The text, of the Rffveda-saihhitd makes it aBund- 
antly clear that the word meant only ‘prayer’. There is no 
evidence about the mayical j>otency of the mere ku^a grass 
in rhe Vedic ritual. The power belonged to the prayer 
which drew the gi>d to the worshipj^er and made him grant 
the latter's desires. 

Dumezil’h attempt at interpreting brahman through^ 
hiit'm Jlamefi (‘priest’) and Greek pharviakos (‘so»pe.eoat.’) 
and phdrmakon (‘drug’) in rhe tight of Frazer’s theory of 
the Connexion of the king or his priestly substitute with 
nature and his dying to revivify it is as unsuccessful as 
Hertel’s earlier interpretation ol brahman as a < osmic fire- 
light sulisUmce through equation with iyn^vkphlegmn (‘heat’). 
Frazer’s theory itself is hardly correct, and the attempt at 
interpreting a Vedic idea in its light is of doubtful wisdom. 
The connexion between Greek pharmakos and pharmakon, 
Keith points out, is itself not very clear. If, however, the 
latter word is equated with Sanskrit bharmnn, ‘nourishment’, 
‘preservation’ (cf- RaghuvaHiia III. 12) 

«j%: linrt tppff «!% ii ’ 

we can take pharmakoa as the corresponding agent noun. 
Neither pharmahh nor pharmakon gets connected with 
brahman. It is, however, possible that Latin Jlamen 
< *flammen < Jlaghmm is connected witli the secondary stem 
brahman, ‘t he praying priest’, with the accent of the primary 
stem shifted to the final syllable. The action noun brahman 
must mejin function of this priest and the sense of prayer or 
mantra suggested by the text of the Rgveda-mtkhitd is quite 
adequate for our purposes. In looking for its etymology in 
India itself we find the use of the root brh ( < ' bhrgh ?) 
in the sense of ‘extending’ in quite a number of Vedic texts, 
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e. g. ill ^atapatha-hrdhmana I. 3. 6. 10, , ‘ the 

barhis should be spread on the vedi after extending it’ and 
in the word brhat, extensive’. Brahman is thus ‘naagnifica- 
tiou^> ‘the extolling of the god’ > ‘the prayer’. That the 
Vedic poets themselves realised that brdhman “the prayer’’ 
etymologically meant ‘magnification’ is evident from passages 
like Rgveda.sa'Athita 11. 12. 14, ‘whose fur- 

thercr brahman is’ or VUI, 1. 8,3t^JTra %sfr ^ 

‘0 Indra, may our brahm&n be ever thy furtherer’. 
We may, however, safely connect with hrShman Icelandic 
' bragr, ‘poetical art’, and Bragi, the name of the presiding 
diet}' of poetry, eloquence and wisdom. 


Tlie passage from the sense of ‘prayer’ to that of the 
Highest lleing in the IJpanisads ean be easily understood 
if we keep in mind the history of Yedic religious ideas. The 
Vedi<‘ bards l)elieved that their prayers or mantras were 
effective and they <lid not scruple to place them by the side 
of the gods to whom tliey were addressed or even to make 
the jiraycrs alone resptnsiblo for the attuiument of 
their d(‘sires. In the Brghmaijuis the sacrifice is similarl)' 
raised to tb.e highest stjitus and the gods themselves are 
again and again described as sacrificing. We should re- 
member that prayer in the form of mstra or siotrn is as 
much of a prndh&na karman in a sacrifice as the offering of 
oblation {Jaimini II. 1. 13-29). The Chandngyn Upanisod 
(IV. 16- 1) says that ‘speech’ is one of the two paths of the 
sacrifice, the other being ‘mind’. This and other texts of 
the Samavodn speak of the “singing in” of the fulfilment of 
desires wmtiJif^ etc.). We have a good parallel to this 

idea in the Finnish epic Kalevala in which Vainaraoinen (in 
Runo II) and Lemminkainen (in Runo XXIX) bring into 
existence many new ‘things by their songs. ‘Prayers’ or 
‘mantras’, which are spoken words of greiit potency, thus 
come to oaiupy the place of a deity in the estimation of 
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priests. Not only brahman or mantra in general but indi- 
vidual mantras like the advitri re or ejaculations like om, d 
{Kenopanisad IV. 4) etc., or parts of the stotra like the 
udifftha {Chandogya Upani^d, Chapters I and II) fjftquire 
the same cluiracter. When, however, in the age of the 
Upanisads, the philosojthically minded people began to 
posit ;i Fir.si Principle, a Creator, these ritualists steppt'd 
forwanland idt)nti6ed that Principle with their owm brahman. 
If is thus ‘•poner’ and not ‘magic’, nor even ‘holiness’, Avhich 
is the Connecting link between (he old sense of ‘prayer’ .and 
the Upaniradic sense of ‘Creator'. This power aspect of 
Brahman, the Highest Bjing, i.s (juife evident in the Kenopa- 
nisad. We h.ive also enough ));irallel of the deification and 
AVorsliip of mantras or sacred texts in Ancient Iran (cf. 
Yash 1, 22, ahtmom vatrim yazamaide^ “we wor.’jhip the 
Ahuna-Vairya formuLi”. It i.s in this way that brahman 
came to mean the omnipotent and omnipresent Absolute of 
the Upanisads from the sense of ‘prayer’ or ‘efficient 
mantra’. 

Though Both had recognised as early as 1861 that the 
words ddsyu and ddsd in the Ryvada-sa-AihUd primarily 
meant ‘detnon’ {Samkrit Worterbueh, Vol. Ill, 657-8.604-6), 
it Inis become usual of late to forget that and to understand 
the two words as meaning only the non- Aryan cnomies of 
the Aryams whom they are supposed to have enslaved. Some 
time ago I had an occasion to study closely all the pas.sages in 
the Rgoeda-saihhild where they occur and the conclusion 
that was forced on me was that the ethnic interpretation of 
these terms tvas unwarranted by the texts. I communicated 
a short tiote on this subject to the XIX International Con- 
gress of Orientiili-sts which met at Rome in Septemlter 1935 
and a Hindi tran.slation of the paper appo.ired in the Ilindu- 
aidni (January 1936, pp. 59-66). As the Acta and Tran- 
aactiom of the XIX IniernaUanal Congreaa of Orimtalitta 
in which the original jtaper has been printed Lave not, yet 
been published and as the Hindi translation of my paper is 
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not accessible to many, I take (his opportunity of 
publicity to my findings. Well known demons like Su;:!na, 
Ahi, Namuci and Sarabara (sic — i.ot a non-Ar}an chief) 
b.'AT. been called d&siju ov das^. The waters rclcared by 
Indra have be n described as formerly k>rded over by dasa. 
The ijods brinj' li^hr or happiness for man by destroyin'' 
ddsi/us O! ddsds. Indra has to use his thundcrl)olt against 
them and even to receive the aid of the Maruis and other 
allies to e(»pe with them. All ibis clearly indicates that 
and dns'i.s are inyiliohj^ical bitings, (hai tliey are 
(htiuoiih. Indra overpowering the dark broods (»f ^heddsyti-'i 
or d'lsiis with the li.yht of the sun cannot ba iimler>tood wi h 
nd’erence to ethnics. The non-Aryan Jiative wonld not 
certainly stand iii dread of the sun. There are numerous 
jv.u’allels in Indian and fureivii folklore of iht* conception of 
the donions as movini' in darkness and bainir overpowered 
by til ^ H.yht or ilie si.u'lit of the Sun. V>'hat ba.s led scholars 
to stipposi' tint d rsyns ainl dus'ls Were non- Aryans is that 
they are of'eii called ‘no* worsbippinii;’ or ‘not sacrificing’ 
{a-karm<in, (i-hrnhman, n-vratCi etc.). It is believed that this 
is because the non-Aryan di<l nut follow the sacrificial cult 
of the Aryan. But are not the gods themselves descrilted 
in the B. ahm.ttias as sacrifieing If the gcxls ean perform 
sacrifices, surely their rivals, the deinoi s, cati be deseribeil 
as not }Kirformiug them. We have parallels in Babylonian 
aiitl other literatures also of demons being <lescribed as not 
performing rites. 

The description of the ddsns as ‘noseless’ (ondsah) is 
confine'! to only one jiasstige, W 29. 10, ' wlure the context 
tells us tint lik.j Vrtn (verse 7), Ahi (v. 8), Susna (v. 9) 
ftud Pipru (v. 11), these no.seless “Dasyus’' should be under- 
stood — by sandaM}a-nj/dya—;is ccrtiiiu demons. The ad- 
jective ‘noseless’ is ikf a piece with o her epitlu ts indicating 

1 If fujCtndh in Iigv€da^$aikhitci I .'i2 6, an opitliot tor Ahi. is to ho 
aualyatHl as ruf/iftdi and int*‘rj»rottHl as a Bahuvrihi c<nnpoiind, ’with 
§ ahutter^^d noso", wo got a good i>arallo| £<ir an^fah in V. 21^ 10, 
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physicul deformit}' used for demons, like ‘handless’, ‘footless’, 
‘shoulderless’, (e. in I. 32. 7). This has nothing to do 
with the so-cdled snub-nosed features of the Dnividian 
natives. As a matter of fact, Dravidians arc not snub fiosed, 
the average nasal > index of the present day Dravidians 
being less than 77, in no way differing from the average 
in North India ^ . And then the features of the men or 
gods represented in statues and pla(|nes in the proto-Indian 
civilization of the Indus basin show that the Aryans must 
have met with men settled in the Punjab and in Sind who 
could not be called snub-nosed by the wid(*st stntteh of 
language. Most of the skulls found in the Indus basin show 
either medium or narrow noses, the ir.dt'xcs varying between 
43*75 and 50*3. Areh:eologieal evidence is thus againstthe 
Ar^'ans having had to deal with “noseless’’ natives. I’here 
are many parallels in Babylonian rejiresentatioris of demons 
aitd in modern Indian folk-lore of certain demons and gob- 
lins being conceive<l as ‘noseless’. 

The dark colour of the t/dsd's can be easil\’ understood 
Ixicause the <lemons are the counterentities of the ‘‘shining’’ 
gods. That the coloiii” is described as “])laced below’ 
i.s because the demons were conceived a.- having their koine 
below the earth, as is provai by jtarallels in the R' leda- 
samhitd (o. g. V. 32. 7) and later Indian hteratuu, the 
vesta (e. g. Yasna IX. 15) and Trutonic and other 
lores. The hyiims of the Kgveda abundantly make it clear 
that the.ir poets w'ere as afraid of the ddsyns .and dS.'nh as 
W'ere the writers of the BrShmanas of the dsuras. Certain! v 
the sturdy Aryan conquerors had no cause to be aft aid of 
the vanquished noJi- Aryans. But for all their jj >sical 
strength .and militiiry equipment, the Aryans con'd not 

2 Tdi‘*r ’ »rp. ofcourso^ peoples in S<*uth India with a very broad nf)8o» 
hut wc hav*‘ as little jaetification for taking th!.un to bt* “Dravidian” 
iu stock simply because ihi y spouk Dravidian tooguos at the prcst^Jt 
day, as for taking ptMiples of Tih ‘to-Iiurman or oth(u iM»n*Aryati 
8U)ck in North India who speak Aryan languages as being “Aryan*' 
ioricc. 
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(isc.ipe the umver«al fear of doinoiiw. This deinonophobia 
comes from that fear-complex which is innate in man and 
manifests itself in stranj^e forms to-day, even among “civi- 
liaed” people. 

It is only in a small nmnlx-r of passages where d/'isytt 
or dSs^'i is used by the si<le of /rrya that there is any difti- 
ciilty in taking the terms as meaning ‘demon’ But is it 
certain that <trya had an ethnic connotation? In (juite a 
number of })assages tirya (jr arl means ‘pious man’ and in 
1. 59'^} simply ‘mail’. In classicjil Sanskrit t'lrya ordinarily 
ineauf' ‘a g<.»od man’. We .•sbould remmnber that ‘good’ W'as the 
ilieiining of tbe element (tri in the Greek superlative arisl().<i. 
Il is believcit that tin; word clryo bore an ethnic Connotation 
in Indie and Iranic. But the matter requires fresh investi- 
gation. Darius probably mean.s b\' ariya and anyn-citkra in 
Naksh-i- Rustam a 11, ‘noble’, ‘of noble lineagi;', a> ojqiosed 
to the upstart Gaumata, tbe Median, and nut ‘Aryan’, ‘of 
Aryan birth’. 

There is thus no adecjuate reason to suppose that d<isyU 
or dSsti bad an ellniic c<.)nuotaiion au} where. The terms 
Correspond to tisufn of the later’ \edic texts- They seem to 
be derivi’d froniv'dra«, ‘lo lay wa.ste’.of which several forms 
are found in the iyjveda-sanihitd, o probably 

et^ niologicallv connected wi(h the pitrtieu dahdka of the 
name of the Iranian areh-fieial A/hi Dahaka ( - Ahi =fDasaka) 
/)d.S'f,. meaning ‘servant’, may bc» etyiuologiadly, a quite 
different word. 

lieference ma\- also be made to a jiaper in the Indian 
6’u/<ttre, Vol. Ill, pp. i" which 1 have pleaded fora 
hi*torical study of Vedic geogniphy, as in two earlier papers 
on tbe subject. ^ I have fhowii huw jilace names have lieeu 
carried from one locality to another when a jHiople has 

' fi! *Oo th- Id’Mititioatiiw <>£ the S8^■s^8ti and some con- 

neolcd i>robleiiw' (Jimrnul uf the liepartment of Lfitera, Cabiata 
Uuivmily, Vol. XV) and ’Vsidik llliugor in Hindi in Bhui/ul, 

• v«l- tx, Pi>. »7 ££. 
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migrated trom its old home to a different area- \Ve should, 
therefore, use considenible eircumspt’ctiou 5n identifying the 
geographical names occurring in the Vedic texts- 1 may 
specially draw your attention to the finding that Kikata 
meant in Egveda-sa'/hhiiS 111. ll the Kurul*etru 
country and not Magadha ‘ We may hope to find . in this 
area objective evi lenee of the eoiuact of the Aryans and the 
uon-^lir} ans in course of the excavations that the Archaeo- 
logical Department has recetitly taken in htuid. 

In connexion with the interpretation of the Bgveda- 
mihhitS, the dates of the earliest comiueiitaries recently 
made available have been engaging tlu' attention of scholiirs. 
Dr. Lakshuuin Samp has reiterated in the Jhci Commemmor- 
Vultinie (Part II, pp. 399-110) his conviction that 
Skinda>vamin lived in the sixth a-nturv A. D. and tiot in the 
seventh century. His pu]>d Harisvaiuin wrote hiscommentitry 
on the according t( I a Tnaniiseri|tt in the 
Government San.skrit College, Jlenare.-, under a Vikrainadit ya 
reigning in UjjayinT in 37-10 Kah Kra, /. e, (iHS A- 1*. But 
Dr. Saru]» eme)id.s the date as 3010 Kali Kra ( = .a3S A. D.) 
as he thinks that there cnuld he no Vikrama<litya, king of 
UjjayinT, in the seventh Century A. D. Dr, A. Venkijtti- 
suhhi.di has takeji serious exce})tioii to this emendation 
and has also made light of the value of the date givoi 
in the B< naro.s rnanuscrijtt (Journal nj Orienfal Jiesearrh, 
Madra.<, Vol. A, i>p. 201-230). liis own view' la that 
Skanda.svatniii <anH; later than Dvvata (end of the eleventh 
ciiitury A. D ), from whom he hus borrowed- To ])rove 
the LttUr contention Dr. Venkata subbiah has comjwirod the 
commentaries of Tivvata tind Skanda on i l pfissages, hiking 
them from the published portion of Skanda’s commentary 
on the ligveda-snmhita. We -are very much indebted to 

4, Sei- *l» JRASy ItiSO, pp S94-7, ‘Vairfk Bhtigol’, p. 62 and iny 
paper •Kikata in in thi- fi-rlhcojuing Wonlner Memorial 

Volume, 



him f.)V dniwiii" <iur attuiiiiuii tolhw clohf CDpiiexl d Ujt-wetJi 
IJvvat/t i.iid SkaiuUt. Bill I imist, ihai In: lias failed 

lo Convince us thui it. ia Skanda who liah l.cri’ov.cil a) d la t 
IJvval i. Thu originaliiv of Uvvaia in fds comnienlH on 
Vdf<is>ine.ijn~Ha'mhitd h ~ Kv. S. I.G.Dio which he inak( >> 
reference (.[). 21S) has no bearinjf on ih. i[uestion of prior, tv. 
Similar originality is dia])lay»d by Skanda at siA-orai ]i!aees. 
The impression that is 'eft on my own mind i.-; that rwaia 
Ins given in short mu.'h of what Skanda gav.‘ in full, 1lie 
(|uestion <d' the relative chronology of I vvata and Skaiala 
cannot be definitely d 'cided, howevc'r, without an exanii* 
nati<in of ' their coimnents on all comnuai ver.^v'." Till 

that is iloiKs the iividcnec f,i the Benares niantiseript reliid oii 
by Dr. Lakshman Samp must hold ih field, 

I nny be permilted, how.ve,', to dcubt the adv,.'.abilit v 
of the emendation made by I r. S.anip. He .-ays that tlai’e 
entld be nn Vikramadity.i in rjja\ ini at a ;iine. when 
Harsivardhatia wan ruling <>ver the whole ol X( rih India. 
Blit why? A Vikfatnaiiii}a neetl not neee.-'-aii _\ be' an 
emperor. lelty loc d ruler of ( jjayinT might well have 
borne the title of V ikraiuSditya. What definite e\idenee is 
tlisr,' fo show that there was a V kramaditya in I' jjayiiiT in 
the sixth eeiitiiry ? Hoernle's theurs lint Yasodlmrinan 
bore that title is unsu}»porbed by YaSodhartnaii’s own 
inscriptions. Yuan t’irwang speaks ot a king of lijjavinTI in 
his time who “belongs to the Bridimin caste. He is well 
learned in heretical (/. c. IfrShtnaiiicul) books and believes 
nut in the true law (*• a BuddliismV’ (Beal, lUcordi, vf the 
West'irii World, ^'ol. II. p. i7l — Watters, On Yuan 

5. 1 aiD not otinvinoed by th« arMUiueDt advanoed l>y l>r. C- Kuulmii 
Uaja fur oHtabiifcUiiip; that Uvvata wrotu. a cuuimontftTy on the 
mrnliiUl (proceedings of the Fifth All-Mick ronial Confermev., 
Vub 1, pp. 280-y, There is uu! bin jr show that i>t’va rflja wa.i 

referring the iutorpretatiou ol* a passage in the lyjveda-samhild 
(VII* 15 3) by The pasfjagu nuaat by iiim ma\ have 

ken one begitining with amOtyam which unfortunately wo rounot 
ipot now. 
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Chwanif s Travels in. Indio, Vol, 11, }>. 250). \Vh:.t is 
tht?re to show thit this utiniimed king did )iot bnar the 
epithet ol' Viknimadiiya ? The seventh century was the time 
of a niilitmt revival of Vedicism, when lived a)id preached 
Kuinaiila lihatta and, as has tewntly become ]>robable, tiie 
great SifikurScarya too. We may well ex}»ect in this 
eenturv the existence of a j>ati\)n of wninieniarics on the 
Vecas There is thus no more difficulty in placing tskanda- 
svamin in ilte beginning of the seventh century A. D. than 
in the sixih century. 

Wliaiev*;r may be i he correct date of Skanilasvaiuin, it 
has, we must confess, no hcaritig on tlic iradiiioi:al chaiacter 
of the interpretations givoi in these couinn ntarics, when 
even Yiska has In many ca.-e,> indulged in wild guesses. 
That there was no ‘’traditional ” inicrpretaiion < I' ilu V( <1 e 
maniras before Yaska is quite evident I'lom the sceptaasin 
of Kau'sa referred to .and elabcratidy refuted in the NiruHa 
(i. 15 ff.), which W'c find rellcctcd in the P4rva-mijn3ihs(i‘ 
salras of Jaiiuini, I. 2.31-89. We cannot, however, doubt 
that there was current a c<)utinuous tradition about the 
Vedic ritual. 

Coming to the field of Vedic liuguislics, I must first 
mention l)r. Siddfieshwar Varm.a’s vttry full treatment of 
the “Syntax of the Dative Case in the Ij gvcd.a” in the 
Jfid C<itnmermnoration Volume (Fart II, pj). lH5-t5(!.) 
Dr. Mangal Deva Shastri has at last published hi' long 

6. Was th't Sk^tmlrtsvartiin, prcoc}»t»>r of IL risv aiiiiii, j^redti- 
cdsHor tlic Vikraiijatlityu, king of rjjayini, wli:>,so ministt r llari- 
bvainin Ifttor iicoaiuc ? Skainia was tnrtainl}' a nrahuiiii and th)‘ 
king of l-jjayini ref^rrod to hy Yuan Chwaiig uas a llrahmin by 
oa^tc and liighl)' it-arned in the BrShinatiioal wiriptnr. h. Hariavftmin 
calls his patron only a king hut his gvfu a mmrai, ftkanda’s reign 
may have coiDo lo a cloac Itefore or about Uic tinid of the rl«e <»f 
Uaraa’s pow^ and hift being a sarnmf dt>e% not go against liar j^a’ a 
8U7,crairity in North India between €12 aid 047 A D. Tli<* Vikra- 
mftfb’tya who jtatroniaed Ifarisvamin inayaho have conic to the throne 
\>etofe 012 A. 1). \ 
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expected translution of the JRgveda-PrStiiSkhya with 
valualde notes and appendices (Lahore, 1937). His use of 
better raannscripts of U wall’s commentary has enabled him 
to'improve on Max Miiller’s translation at a number of 
places. But it is much to be regrethid that he thought it 
fit to stick as tnuch as he could to the form he gave to his 
\\ <)rk when a stad>!nt at Oxford and he failed to utilise fully 
the writings of recent workers inithe field. It, for examj>le, 
he had cared to re id Dr. Siddheshwar \'arma's very vu!u- 
ai)!c treatnieiit of rlie phenomenon of abhinidlioin'' in his 
Critic il Studie-'< in the Phonctii- < thservationn o1 Indian 
(/min rto'v'r/n.s (Lni loll, IDg'.l). ch. \’IH, Dr. Sliastri could 
not have taken ic a< ‘sejiaraie pronunciation of conjunct con- 
sonants.’ lie should have borne in mind the otlier use of 
(lie same term in this and other I’ratiSakhyas, viz., for the 
loss of an initial a after a liuat e or e, vvhicli snjiports 
Vurma's iuterpreiation. 1 may also mention the attempt 
of Dr. B ud Thiomc and myself at sliowing that Panini 
learnt about Sakalya's views from his Pada-pStha of the 
Ugvedit sn'Aihita and not from the IJk-prdiUalhi a of Sauinika 
as contended by Max Midler and Dr- Batakrishua (Ihosh 
{Indian Historical Qmrterly, Vol. XIH, ]»p. ogP--!-!;)). 
Sime the publication of those notes 1 have discovere<l that 
we can perhaps trace in Sakalya's Pada-patha the pheno- 
menon envisaged in Pd nini Wl. 3.127, |•‘5^S*T^ 

also- Cases like ^wnsr: in the SarhhilSpdth t (X. 34. 
4fr), to b? raeirically read as and given in the Pdla- 

pdiha us, l an?: l’ or (VI. 24.2) in the Pada- 

pdiha itself in place of seem to show the ojieration of 

the rule which PSpini aaciilies to SSkalya. The problem of 
the relation between Pa pin i and iho. BIprdtisSkhya, however, 
has not been solved iiy any of ns and it will for long demand 
assiduous study. We owe it to Mr. Sadasldva Lak-jhiuidharri 
Ivairo, Assistant Curator of the Manuscripts Library, 
Madhava College, Ujjain, 'he importnnt discovery that the 
author of the PratiSSkhya of the Atharva school edited by 
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Whitney is Ivantsa {JRAS, 1937, p. 731) and not Saunaka. 
The adjective SaunakJyS in the title of Whitney’s single 
manuscript is probably with reference to the recension of the 
Athaniaveda-saihhitS with which it is concerned, ns it the 
Rl'prStis3khya of Saunaka with the SaiSirTya division of the 
SSkala recension. We oinnot yet know if this Kautsa is or 
is not identical wit h ihe Kautaa referred to by Yat-ka. 


Passing on U) the subject of Indo- Aryan origins, I may 
name A. B. Keith's article “Aryan Names Iti Early Asiatic 
Records” in the I iidian Historical Quarterly, \ol. XII. pp. 
509-580 in which he has examined N. l>. Mironov’s papcT* 
“Aryan Vestiges in the Near East of the Second Millenary 
B. C. ’■ in the Aia Orientalia, Vol. XT. pp. 141-217. Pro- 
fessor Keith’s conclusions are miiinly negative. If Mironov 
has too rsadily scon Aryan vestiges or Sanskrit words where 
there are none. Keith has been unnecessarily sceptical. • 
We cannot agree with him that we are quite unable to 

prove that the four gods * Midt-ra-ash-shi-il 

ilSni U-ru-Va-na-ash-shi-id (v. 1. A-ruiia- 


ash-shi-il), Tn-da-ra and 


Na-shfl-at-ti-ia-an- nn named 


in the tr<-aties of the Hiftite king Shubbiluliuraa and the 
Mitannian king Mattiuaza found at Boghazkeui, were Indian 
gods and not gods of an outlying branch of the Aryan 
family. The very forms and the order of the four names 
bear an indelible .stamp of their Indian origin. Mitra is 
followed by Vdruna in the same order as in the Veda*, 
Tlie name Vnrun'i is not found outside India. Its equation 
with Greek Ournnos, though accepted by philologists, must 
be rejected on account of two differences, the qiuxlity of the 
second vowel and the place of the accent. The second 
vowel in Vdrun't. is u and it is a in Qurnnos. 'Ihe former 
word is acc'entcd on the first syllable and the latter on the 

7. 15. (i. fclKwt Skurioih, the name of a Kaasile deity, j;k)W 0 (J a« 
Shama$h (Sun) ia Babylon'an, very clearly idenlioel vrfth flkt, 
Surpa, Av. Heard, L. Sii ftud Ok. 
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final syllable, though accenting it on the syllable third from 
the end would not have militated against the special law 
about the place of the accent in the Greek langu^c; Ei:her 
discrepancy would not have by itself gone against the equ- 
ation but their combination makes it extfemely difficult tc 
connect Vdruiia and Ottrams. There is also noihing in 
the Rgoeda-sa^hitS to show that Varuna was a sky -god. 
Similarly the assumption that Ahura Mazda of the Avesta 
is the same person as the Indian Varuija is a baseless one as 
the two deities bear distinct names- The simple fact that 
their characters are similar cannot entitle us to identify 
them. We could then identif}’ any two similar things 
under the heavens. The double dual of the devatd-dvandva 
Mitrd-Vdninau and the use of the dual number for Mitrd 
and Vdmnn even outside compounds or of Vdrun^ alone in 
dual for both Mitra and Varuija, on account of the close 
association of the two deities in the Rgveda-sa'fiihitS, roust 
needs be taken as peculiar Indian usage with no trace among 
any other Aryan people. The phenomenon is faithfully 
reflected in the Hittiie records by the plurals ilaiii Mi-it-ra- 
sish-shi-il and ilani r-ru-va-na-aslushi-el. A language that 
does not possess (he dual number necessarily uses the plural 
in its place. We should note that the plural determinative 
ilSni has boeji tised before lx)th Mi-it-ra and U-ru-va-na. 
This as nearly corresponds to Vedic usage as is possible 
within the limitations of the Akkadian language and the 
cuneiform syllaltary. The variant forms L -ru-va-iia and 
A-ru-ua are clearly two distinct attempts at representing 
the Indian word Varuna. The name ilfini Na-sha-at* 
ti-ya-an-na also is given in the plural, corresponding 
to the dual number of Ndsotya in the Vedas due 
to the A&vins being two in number. All this, added 
to the phonetic forms of the names, which are positively 
non-Iranian, definitely suggests that we have to do here 
with the names of some neither proto-Iranian, nor Aryan, 
but positively Indian gods. The Indian numerals in the 
Hittite treatise on horse-bretding {Sitivngtbtuchte der 
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pretutisehen Akademie der Wissenschojtm^ XX, 1919, pp. 
367-372) suggest the presence of an Indian colony within 
or near the territory of the Hittites or the Mitannians* 
probably of merchants trading in horses. We have ample 
evidence of trade gelations between India and Western Asia 
from the time of the Indus civilization. It is probably 
these merchants who introduced the Mespotamian influences 
in the Atharvaveda-saikhitd, to which the late LokamSnya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak drew our attention®, as also the flood 
story found in the Satapatha-Brdhmana and the Atharva- 
vtdasaihhitd. The occurrence of these four Indian names 
in inscriptions of about 1350 13. C. thus gives us some hinif 
about the date of the cultural contact between the nations 
of Western Asia and the Aryans of India. The very 
obviously Indian character of these four names is denied 
under the influence of the theory that the Vedas cannot go 
to a date earlier than or even as early as the fourteenth 
century B. C. but this theory itself can no longer be upheld. 
An analytical study of the great development in religious 
outlook and in the gradual diffusion of the Aryans in India 
revealed by the texts of the Vedas forces on us the con- 
elusion that we cannot place their beginnings in the twelfth 
century B. C. 

Coming to Indo-Iranian times, 1 may mention that 
in a paper in the Journal of the K, li. Cama Oriental 
Institute^ No. 31, pp. 209.237, I have tried to show that 
Martin Haug’s theory of an Indo-Jranion schism leading 
to deliberate changes in the religions ideas and terminolo- 
logies of the two peoples, unfortunately still very popular 
in India, can no longer be accepted on account of the fuller 
information about Vedic and Avestic literatures andcul. 
tures and about linguistic and religious histories that we 
possess today. The so-called inversions are only natural 
developments under differing conditions. 

8. Bhan^rkar Comm^mmoraiiun kolume, pp, 33 ff. 
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Effort® have continued to be mide to prove the Indus 
civilization as Aryan and Vedic. Dr. Lakshman Sarup has 
made an elaborate attempt in the Indian Culture, Vol. IV, 
pp. 149-169, to prove that this civilization is “post-8.gvedic.” 
Mr, A. D, Pusalkar has tried to show in the Annals of the 
Bhandar^ar Oriental Research Institute, 'Vol. XVII, part 
4, pp. 385-395, ‘‘clnit there is nothing inconsistent in calling 
the Vedic Aryans the authors of the Indus Civilization, or 
styling the cirilization as ‘Vedic’ or ‘Aryan’- Another 
attempt in this direction is that of Mr. S. V. Venkateswura 
in The. Cultural Herita<je of India, Ill, pp. 53-C3. We 
Jiave to confess that these scholars have failed to make a 
convincing case. It is true tliat many of the differences 
between Vedic culture and the Indus civilization pointed out 
by Sir John Marshall are either wrong or inconclusive. But 
two of them make it impossible to take the people of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa as Aryans and they are iconism 
and the absence of the horse. As the question is of consi- 
derable interest to both the student of the Vedas and of 
ancient Indian history generally, and a wrong view is likely 
to impede the progress of our studies, I liave to enter into 
a discussion on the essential aspects of the problem. 

The first jioint that I wish to emphasize is that the 
Vedic religion has been aniconic throughout its history. In 
spite of* the anthropomorphic description (and conception) 
of the gods in the Rgveda-saikhitd wc find no clear refer- 
ence to images of gods in Vedic texts and, what is of parti- 
cular significance, no place for their use in the Vedic sacri- 
fice- The reference to the barter of Indra in two passages 
of the Rgveda-saikhitd (IV. 24-10 and VIII. 1-5) has to be 
understood as meaning temporai’y barter of Indra’s favour 
and not of his icon. The priest procures this favour to his 
yajanVIna tor consideration received sa dak§vid- (literally 
‘propitiation^. " The "god Indra as such could not be bar- 

9. Can it ba belioi^ed that the priests were tlio maher$ of Icons whioh 

• they oonld give away or withhold as they chose ? For ecourJog the 
&voDrs of gods they were certainly the only aoeredited agenta. 
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tsred. It is either his icon or his favour ithat could be ex- 
changed. In deciding whether Indra’s icon or his favou r is 
to be understood in these passages wo have to go by the 
spirit that pervades the Rgirda-saThhitS and we cannot 
doubt that the icon is to be ruled out. If iconic reprcsanta 
tiou of Indra or iiny other deity’" wore known, w.e would 
have found traces of it in the ^rauta-shtras and the Paddhatis. 
The Indus civilization, on the other hand, is full of vestiges 
of iconisra. We have here a fundamental difference which 
cannot be explained except through a hypothesis of distinct- 
ness of the two cultures. Wo cannot explain the difference 
through difference in time, claiming tliat th.i non-development 
of iconism in the Vedic texts is due to a date earlier than the 
Indus civilization, becau.se the anic'onism of the \edic cult 
persists down to the latest texts on Vedic rituals and the living 
traditions on the Vedic ki'irmn-kandiiis who, though using 
images in smdrta worship, never use them in drnuin ritual. 
It is as wrong to fake the aniconism of the Vedas as an 
indication of their earlier date and earlier stage in develop- 
ment as to a.'sume that present day iconic Hinduism has 
grown out of auiconic Arya Samej or Braluno Saniaj or 
Islam or Judai-^m. 

Then, the horse argument is another deciding factor. 
Not only is a eoinmon word for the horse found among 
most Indo-European languages, definitely pointing towards 
its being an “Imhi-European’’ animal, we find in history 
that wherever the Indo-Eiiropcan peoples went in antiquity 
hey introduced this animal, whicli gave (hem an easy ascen- 
dancy over nations which did tio„ possess it." We cannot 

iO, Thore is no ‘xentrAl ligfiro in Taifi, Safh. V. 3. 1. 5, at 

Mr. Venkatoswara assunn-s (pp. 5fi, <>1), Tl»o refiirrctl to their 

is ‘man’ ami not ‘a god’. Tho passage r f*:rfl to the construction of the 
Firo Ali&x cayam). No ojligies of men or animals are useil 

here hut certain bricks only. They are arranged jn a particular orde? 
to the aoooinpanimont of certain mantras whicit refer to animahl 
and man, to ensure man’s contrtd ovf r thfise animals. 

it. See J von NegoJoin, Pas /Ys f/ivt anseken AUsrtHm^ Koenigs^^g 
1903 and (. J. S. Taraporewak, Ht^rae in Indo-European lAn- 
guages’ in Sir A&utash Volume, Part j, pp. 302-315. 
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suppose that things were different for the Aryan in- 
vaders of India. It is too late in the day to suppose that 
the Aryans were autochthonous in India. It is really dis- 
tressing to find that there are many scholars in our country 
who are oblivious of the philological grounds on which 
Aryan. migration from outside has beem definitely established. 
The ancestors of the Vedic Aryans certainly came from 
outside. They most have brought the horse with them. 
We find the Vedic texts full of references to this noble 
animal. We cannot for a moment doubt its popularity 
among the Vetlic Aryans. But in the Indus basin we have 
found so far only two fragments of the jaAv of a horse, dis- 
covered very near the surface (at a depth of 1 ft- 10 in. 
only),** probably coming from a late p('ri<Ml, and one horse- 
like terraeottii figure belonging to the Late Second Period.** 
That is idl. We have no otlier evidence. The excep- 
tions only prove the rule. The Indus people have represent- 
ed faithfully aftdi lovingly images of so many animals in 
their seals. ' ’<it cautk)t> he understood how they could have 
left out their' favourite horse if tliese people Avere Aryans. 
The fragmsiitary skeletal remains of a horse found so far 
may he of a stray animal that Avtis brought hy traders of 
Mohenjo-dtiro from .some other place, say Anau, where the 
horse was in use in autiijuity and which shows signs of 
probable cultural affinity with the people of the Indus basin. 
In fact Col. B. B. b. Sewell hat pointed out the close simi- 
larity between the Mohenjo-daro specimen and the breed of 
horses fouial in ancient Anau.** Even if a few more skeletsd 
remains are found We can give the same explanation, as we 
must also for the toy model that has been found already. 
Bi'sides, as the ears are missing in the latter the possibility 
remains that we have only an onager here and not a horse. 
So long as seals with clear representation of horseji and more 

12. Johu MarfibaU, MoheHft$-darc atul ihc Indus Civilisatfon, II, 

• 653 . 4 . 

13 . AnhasoUgiml Su^vty of India, Annual Report, 1928 - 21 ?, p. 7U 
•* 14 . Mohenjo-daro and the Indus CivHisaiioHy II p. 654. 
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skeletal remains of undoabted lower level are not found we 
mast hold that the animal was not known or in general use 
in the Indus basin. It may be^ said that such seals and 
skeletal remains may yet be founcl. But let them be found 
first. We shall then change our hypothesis too. In the 
meanwhile the theory that the Indus civilization is non* 
Aryan must hold tlie field. 

These arc my reasons for refusing to take the Indus 
civilization as Aryan. Mnndnna of svamata done, I may 
now attempt a brief khandano- of pai'n-mnto- I shall con- 
fine myself to Dr. Lakshman Sarnp whose treatment of the 
problem is the most systematic of the efforts made during 
the last two years. He has used five main arguments for 
disproving the iior-Aryan character of the Indus civilization 
or proving their post -Rgvedic date {Indian CtiUure, Vol. IV, 
pp. 150-169). 1 may examine them one by one. 

(1) Dr. Sarup points out that the human skulls found 
at Mohenjo-daro show four different types according to 
Sewell and Guha and he thinks that none of them is Dravi- 
dian (p. 152). I reply that ‘non- Aryan’ need not necessarily 
/mean ‘Dravidian’ and also that we know nothing about the 
^primitive Dravidian physical type. We have no justifica- 
tion for assuming that the Dravidiiin has preserved his dis- 
tinctive features UQalttsrcd during the last 5000 years 
(p. 154). In any case, jtreseni day anthropologists ssiy that 
“there are many points of resemblance between the Dravi- 
dian and Mediten-aiieaii peoples which point to an ancient 
connection between the two, perhaps due to a common 
origin” (A. C. Haddon, The Races of Man, 1924i p, 109),“ 
and certainly Mediterranean is one of the types represented 
at Mohenjo-d.;ro'® as Dr. Sarup is himself aware (p. 152). 

(2) Dr- Saruj) is mainly correct in the differences he 

has shown (pp. 156-9) between the • civilization of the 
— - - - ♦ 

16. 'Ih ! older “officiar' aooouut of the Dravidian type, «. g., in the Im- 
penal O'asetteer „f India, 1809? Vol. I. p. aofi is wholly imaginery. 

16, Mitheiijii-daro and the Indue Civilization, 11, pp. 642-3. 
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^gveda-sa^hitS (“a village, agricultural and pastoral civili* 
zation”) and that o£ Mohenjo-daro (“a city and a commer- 
cial civilization”). This really goes against his own position. 
We cannot claim that the latter civilization has grown out 
of the former unless we can first prove that the two peoples 
are identical and the date of Mohenjo-daro is later. The 
whole of Dr. Sarup’s argumentation is vitiated by the fact 
that he has just assumed what he should have first proved. 
The argument based on the prevalence of writing at Mohen- 
jodaro and Harappa and its supposed absence in the Bgveda- 
safiihita (p. 169) has no probative vulue for the same reason. 

I may add that I have tried to show that Rgveda-safiihitd 
X. 71. 4 suggests the knowledge of writing Orientalist, 

Vol. 1 no. 4, pp. 47 If.), 

(3) Dr. Sarup is conscious of the fact that phallic wor- 
ship was very much in prevalence in the Indus basin and 
that it seems to be referred to with disapproval in two 
passages of the Rgveda-saihliitd (p. 1.59), He claims that 
the sisnadevas of the Bgveda-sa'khiid were Aryan phallic 
worshippers. But why ? How can we say that the ‘‘bar- 
barians or the non-Aryans were beyoinl the pale of the 
Aryan dharma and could not therefore penetrate to the sanc- 
tuary of the Aryans” ? Our old texts clearly indicate that 
the Ancient Aryan was not so exclusive as the orthodox 
Hindu of the present day. The sages performing a sattra 
on the bank of the SarasvatT who cruelly drove aw'ay the 
non- Brahmin Kava§a Ailtlsa from their company gladly re- 
called him when they found that he had composed a hymn 
S. X. 30) and had receiv'ed the favour of the gods 
{^Axiareya BrShmana, ch. Vlll. ,1).^" Patahjali in the 
second century B. G. includes the ^akas and the Yavanas 
among iudras whose dinner plates could be used by ‘‘aryas” 
just after cleansing them, unlike Capdslas and Mftapas 

17. BtIiu, ihe chief of the Panis (?), whoso gifts to U»e priest Bnaradvaja 
■re oommenioriacd hi the (VI. 45. 31*33), is be- 

• Ueved to have been a non-Aryau. The matter is, however, extremely 
obsonre. 
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{Mahdbhd§ya^ IL 4. 10). Both these ideas M'ould be repugnant 
to present day orthodoxy. There is not the least evidence 
that the Aryans o£ the age of the Rgveda-fia^hiid did not 
allow non-Aryans to come near their sacrifices. If they had 
such notions of exclusiveness, they could not have gradually 
assimilated the noy-Arj'ans as they certainly seem lo have 
done. Consequently the assumption that the mnadevas 
forbidden admittance to the holy rite in Rv. S. Vlf. 21. 5, 
were Aryans seems to be historically unsound. We 
cannot therefore contend that the phallicism of the Indus 
basin is a development out of some Aryan phallic cult. 
The obscenities in connexion of the Aavamedha sacrifice 
vouched by the Yajurvedic texts to which Dr- Sarup makes 
reference (pp. l(>l-lG.a) have absolutely nothing to do with 
phallic worship. The phallus was used as a divine symbol 
oidy to stress in a mther unconventional manner the creat- 
ive aspect of God and not to glorify lust. 

(4) Dr. Sitrup’s statement that “gods at Mohenjo-daro” 
had Iteen com})letely anthropomorphized, but this process 
had not gone very far during the period of the ItV ” (p. 167), 
and the consequent deduction cannot l)e ac«‘e])ted. It is not 
true that the gods of the Rgveda-samhiid did not have a 
distinct and clcar-cut individuality. They had it quite all 
right. Otherwise attempts would not have bam occasionally 
made by the Yodic seers to show that their favourite gods 
were superior to other gods or distinction would not have 
been made between the different spheres of deities like Indra 
and Varuna. That the phenomenon of what Max Miiller called 
henotheism was present in the mind of the Vedic poets does 
not show that the gods had no individuality of their own. 
This henotheistic tendency has been as present in all later 
Hinduism as in the Rgmda-samhitd and a Hindu wor- 
shipper even today praises his Ufa-devata or the deity he 
may be worshipping at the time being as the highest god. 
|t is due to this tendency that Hinduism has been able 'j^o 
evolve that monotheism in polytheism which we do not find 
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elsewhere. It is just because the Vedic gods were anthro- 
pomorphically conceived and endowed with distinct person* 
ality that several scholars have been led to assume that they 
were also iconically represented. The gods o£ the Egveda- 
sa^hitd were quite clearly anthropomprphised though not 
iconised too. 

(5) Dr. Sarup says that Siva is a subordinate deity in 
the Rgveda-saihhitd but is an important god at Moheujo-daro 
and therefore the Bgveda-saihhita is of earlier dace (pp. 165* 
167). This argument is based on a number of misconcep- 
tions. First of all, the Indus god is not actually Siva but 
only his historical counterpart. Sir John Marshall whom 
Dr. Sarup quotes calls him only the '■'‘prototype of the his- 
toric Siva”. Nor* is the Vedic deity Kudra the same per- 
sonality exactly as the PurSijic Siva. He too appears to be 
distinct from but in certain respects the prototype of the 
later Siva. Then, the alleged importance of the so-called 
Siva in the Indus religion is wholly problematic. We have 
BO far one single terracotta plaque representing the deity 
whom Sir John Marshall calls the prototype of Siva (DK 
5175 — Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report. 
1928-29, Pi. XXVlIIf). We do not even know if it was 
the same god or some other who was so frequently repre- 
sented by the phallic emblem. In spite of the compara- 
tively small number of passages in the Rgveda-m^hitd 
where Rudra is praised or referred to, it is not right to say 
that he was an altogether unimportant god. The epithet 
dsura that he shares along with some other great gods shows 
that he was not an insignificant deity. In fact he stems to 
have been an old thunder god, whose importance was declin- 
ing, probably on account of the rise of Inara’s importance 
or of usurpation by Indra of Kudra’s character as a thunder 
god. There is not the least indication of the Indus ged 
being in any way associated with the phencmenon of thunder. 
The Puriijic Siva seems to have been foimcd from a number 
•of diverse elements. No bedy ebims that Siva was a ged 
borreved from the r in. Aryans (p. 1(<). \Miat is believed 



by scholars is that he was formed by a fusion of the Aryan 
Rudra with some non- Aryan deity or deities. One such non- 
Aryan deity now appears to be the three-faced (or four- 
faced?) contemplative god surrounded by animals repfe- 
sented by the plaque found by Dr. Mackay at Mohenjo-daro. 
We do not yet clearly understand how the Vedic Budra 
came to be identified with this Indus god. Was it because 
Rudra was Paiupati, ‘lord of the cattle’^*^ and this Indus 
god also seems to have been connected with animals ? A 
phallic deity has also entered into the composition of the 
later Siva. Some trait common betAveen the Vedic thunder- 
god Rudra and some phallic deity may also be perhaps 
discerned. Meteoric stones have been connected with 
thunder or taken as an emblem of a thm/der god by several 
peoples (C. Blinkenbjrg, The Thunderweapon m Religion 
and Folklore) and it is easy to identify phallic stones with 
meteoric stones and through them the deities Avhom they 
symbolise. Thus the later Siva may be a blend of at 
least three distinct deities, the Vedic Rudra, a non- Aryan 
phallic deity and the contemplative god of Mohenjo-daro. 
The Vedic god has supplied the name {Rudra), the terrible 
nattire and the thunder symbol (the irisula) and other traits 
may have come from other sources. In any case, Dr. 
Sarup’s contention that the Mohenjo-daro prototype of Siva 
is a development out of the Rudra of the Rgveda-saMita 
cannot be accepted. 

Aryan origin of the Indus civilization has been inferred 
by others from the supposed priority in age of the Vedas. 

18. Why Rudra w»s pas«p«<i we do not know. Macdoncll aays that this 
epithet was given to him “because unhoused cattle are peculiarly ex~ 
posed to his attaoka and arc therefore especially consigned to his 
care” (Vedie Mythology, i>. 7 By j ^ hypothesis to 

ofiEer. There are several indications of the old Vedio thunder-god 
Rudra having been identified with Fire or ftouse-Fire. The Hewth- 
Fire has been conceived by several peoples as a protector of the cattle 
of the house (of. W. B. S- Ralston, n» Songs of the Rn»a<xn Peop\ 
pp. 12fi f. about the Russian Spirit of the Hearth-Fire 
^ Rudra seeii(8 to haye similarly got asscciateil with cattle. 
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This argument is uricotivincing as that priority itself has not 
been established* I have said that we cannot bring down 
the banning of the Vedas to the tweivth cantary B. C. but 
no definite evidence has been put forward so fur for their 
existence in the fourth and the fifth millenia B. 0.( 11000 B. C 
according to Mr. Venkateswara !) either. The interpreta- 
tions put on a number of astronomical passages in the Vedic 
texts by Tilak, Jacobi and others to prove their antiquity 
are not supported by their contexts and admit of much 
simpler explanations. I have shown (Allahabad Univers'ty 
Studies^ Vol, 1, 1925, pp. 97-156) that VysSkapiof X. 

, 86 is neither the Orion* nor the Sun in the Orion on the 
occasion of the vernal equinox, but simply the Sun without 
reference to any constellation. Similarly the interpretation 
of Rv.S- X. 86. 13 in conjunction with VII. 103. 9 and some 
other passages as referring to the Sun’s conjunction with 
the PhalgunTs at the time of the summer solstice, when the 
new year is supposed to have begun, cannot be accepted be- 
cause at each stage assumptions are made that can- 
not be substantiated. First of all, of 

VII. 108. 9, referring to the breaking of monsoons regularly 
at the end of twelve months, does not necessarily show that a 
new calendar year began at this point. The fact remains that 
since last year’ 5 beginning of the rains twelve months have 
elapsed. Similar statements could be made about events in 
any part of the year that recur after twelve months. That 
the twelfth month here is the twelfth month of the calendar 
year is not given by the text.'® In fact other texts 
(Taittiriya-sa'Aihita VII. 4. 8. 1-2 and Tandya Makdbrah- 
ma^a V. 9. 9) suggest that the year began with the Full 
Moonof Phalguna. Then, we do not know if the setting 
out of the bride Sttrya “in the PhalgunTs’’. referred to in 
jRv. <S. X. 85. 13, also synchronises with the beginning of the 
calendar year. We do not clearly understand what astrono- 
mical or seasonal phenomenon, if any, is referred to here. 

It is immaterial whether we iutoipret 
or 88 
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But this much is sure that it cannot refer to the aumiDOT 
solstice for after that the decline of tlie Sun commences as he 
now passes on to the southern hemisphere, whereas tne 
bridal chariot of Sftrya is said to be^in its progress from 
this point. Then, we do not know if we are to toke'the 
reference to Magha and the PhalgunTs as in conjunction 
with the Sun or with the Moon, Soma, who in certainly 
the Moon in Ev. S, X. 85, is described here as the wooer of 
the bride (v. 9) and there would be, therefore, nothing 
wronff in understanding reference to the Full Moon of 
MaghS or PhalgunT in this passage. There would then be 
an agreement with TS- VII. 4* 8. 1-2 and TMB, V, 9. 9, 
referred to above. We should note that the Taittirlya and 
T5?>dya passages give us no clear indication about the season, 
I. e- the Moon’s position relative to the Sun, at the time of 
the Full Moon of Phalguna or Caitra. In view of all these 
uncertainties, Jacobi’s deductions from Rv. S. VII. 103. 9 
and X. 85. 13 seem to be extremely doubtful. 


Similar uncertainties attach to the Kfttika, the Dhruva 
and the other arguments that have been advanced for prov- 
ing a high antiquity for the Vedas, 1 auiiiot enter here 
into an examination of all these arguments. I may men- 
tion here only one point. We cannol be sure that the 
Satapaiha Brahtnan't is not making a merely traditional 
statement when it asserts that the Kpttikas do not swerve 
from the eastern direction (11. 1. 2. 3), as wo find the un- 
doubtedly much later Bi^udhagana Srautas?itra repeating 
the same stabfmeut, and cornpIiGiting matters further by 
adding to the Krttikas, SravauS and the middle of Citrfi and 
SvStT as determinants of the eastern point (XXV, 5), and 
certainly all these three data cannot be assigned to the same 
epoch-*® Historical and literary considerations also force us 
to take the Saiapatha Brahmana as a relatively late text in the 
Vedic period and 2500 B. C. would be ihuch too early a date 
for this work. Persons who have attempted dating of the 
Vedas on astronomical grounds have often not only failed 

20. The attempt of Dr. Gorahh Prasad in this dircoticn in JJHAS, 1986 
pp. 417*421 ii uoBucevsftil, 
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to use proper circumspection but have generally kept these 
historical considerations absolutely out of their views. The 
result is that their conclusions have often landed us in 
anachronisms. One may be, therefore, pardoned if one takes 
up an attitude of sce[>ticism about these {istronomical argu- 
ments. The astronomical data in the Vedas have yet to be 
thoroughly worked out by persons who are not only good 
astronomers but know the Vcdic texts well and can histori- 
cally handle them As regards the knowing of the Vedic 
texts, it must include a clear knowledge of the ritual in con- 
nexion with which the mantras or the brShmaiias are given. 

• Till such work is done and it makes a date like the fourth or 
the fifth milleuium B. C, probable for the literature of the 
Vedas, we should not assume that the Vedas or the Rgveda^ 
saMitS are anterior to the Indus civilization- In the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, the beginnings of the Vedic 
literature may be })laced about 2000 or 2o00 B. C. 


Though we may not be able to take the Indus civiliza- 
tion as post-Vedic or Aryan in origin, the student of the 
Vedas has still to try -to understend that civilization on ac- 
count of the possibility of its influencing Vedic thought in 
its later phases. No culture can ever remain absolutely 
unaffected by its environment. The Vedic Aryans too must 
have been influenced by the pre-Aryan civilization of India 
when they settled down in this land and came into intimate 
touch, with its people. One eTemcnt that they seem to have 
thus imbibed is the practice of yoga in that technical manner 
which is characteristic of India, of which ample vestige has 
beeu'found at Mohenjo-daro. It is thus that Bgveda sa^httd 
X. 136, a very late p: ssage, describes the keiins or the long- 
haired ascetics with their yogic jxiw'ers that enabled them to 
move in space*^ and the Kafka and other Upanisads are 


21. They •re called nr ‘air-girdled’ in vorae ‘2, which cannot 

be interpreted as ‘sky-olad' because the munif are desoribed^ in t):o 

aaine verae as puttio| on tawny-ooloured filthy o otbes 

.*1 - - 


IWf). 
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steeped in yoga. The tapas that the BrShma^a texts speak 
of again in connexion with the creative activity of PrajSpati 
seems to mean this very yoga or is closely connected with it. 
We are indebted to Rai Bahadur Ramiprasad Chanda for 
first pointing out that yogic practices were very much in 
vogue at Mohenjo43aro.*2 This great achievement , of the 
Indian mind, which we find already reflected in the later 
Vedic texts, thus appears to be a gift of non-Aryan civiliza- 
tion*^^ Closer study and fuller understanding of this 
culture niay reveal other points of contact or mutual influen- 
cing of the two civilizations. What little we have been able 
learn so far clearly suggests that it is futile to trace to 
the early Vedic ideas all the new <loctrines that we find em- 
erging in the Upuiioads, for there was a distinct non- Vedic 
source that probably made imiwrtant contributions to the 
synthesis of the Upanisads. 

This is all about the work that has been already done. 
Let us now look ahead. We have much work to do. Un- 
publish('<l texts on V'edie riluals or phonetics or exegesis 
have to be published. But our efforts should not stop there. 
The more important work is the interpretation of these texts. 
We are under very h(^avy debt to the European and American 
students of the Vedas for the Valuable work that they have 
done and particularly for the historical method that they 
have introduced into these studies. We cannot, however, 
rest contented with the work they have done hut must go 
ahead ourselves. There is, on the one hand, much new 

22 Svrvkai of the. Pre-hUtork Cmliaation of the Indue ValleyiMmoir, 
Archaeological Survey of India) and ‘Sind Five Thonaand Years Ago* 
(Moderjt Review. August m2, pp. 151-160). See also lay own paper 
in the Bengali journal Pravdei, Mjgha 1344, pp. .567-563. 

23. This ought not to shock us. Wliy should we assume that the Aryans 
are the best creations of God? The Aryan superstition has for long 
impeded the progress of history and it is liigh time that it should be 
given a decent burial. No particular sanctity is impaited to yoga l>y 
the assumption that it is an “Aryan” institution. It is not an 
“Aryan” Imt an “Indian” invention, an invention of this famous 
karma- 
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ground to cover. There is, on the other, the need for the 
re-study of all that our western friends have done, as is 
evident from wliat has been said above in connexion with 
the meaning of the words d&syu and ddsd. But like the 
western scholar, we should approach these studies in a 
criticiil spirit and not in that of traditional bias. We should 
know th3 tradition certainly and utilise it wherever there is 
justification for its use. But we must examine the creden- 
tials of each and every tradition. Not everything that is 
given in ajiy Sanskrit text or uttered by a Pandit can be 
accepted as an unbroken tradition coming from the hoariest 
antiquity. If it were so, quite contrary view>^ would not have 
been also found in other Sanskrit texts. Consequently, we 
should not be slaves of “tradition”. 


We should study the Vedas not in isolation but in com- 
parison with similar literatures and institutions in otlnr 
lands. Special attention should be piiid by the student of the 
Vedas to the literature of the Avesta. Vedic and Avestic 
literatures are likeiy to throw light on each other for a long 
time. 1 may add here one word of caution. It i.x often affcumed 
whenever we find the same deities or institutions in both the 
Veda and the Avesta that they are inheritances of the j)eriod 
of ludo Iranian unity. In many cases this must be so but we 
should xiot assume that this is so in every case. The Indians 
and the. Iranians were next door neighbours. Consequently 
they must have had immense opportunities of borrowing from 
each other. The common things are, therefore, not neces- 
sarily old survivals. Consequently, the evidence of the 
Avesta should be used by the student of the Vedas -with a 
good deal of circumspection. Anthropology, as the yclenct; 
of Man, is sure to shed much welcome light on the meanings 
of the human institutions reflected in the Vedas. The exca- 
vations made in Western Asia during the last thirty years 
have made it impossible for us to believe that the Vtdic 
Aryaaas could have remained unaffected by other cultui-es. 
Consequently we must have full knowledge of the histcr'es 



and the civilizations o£ other nations of antiquity, parti* 
cularly of Western Asia, Egypt and the Mediterranean 
world. A word of warning may be added here too : we are 
apt to misunderstand the lessons of history if we study it 
only for proving or disproving a particular theory*®* 
History should be studied independently of theories. 

Then we must possess and utilize the knowledge of later 
developments in .India, There has been in spite of great 
changes a good deal of continuity in the cultural histoiy cf 
this laud. Later developments may, therefore, sometimes 
throw much light on older institutions. This can be said 
particularly about religion, for religious ideas are found 
sticking to a nation’s mind with great tenacity. One westtin 
schohr has gleaned from modern Greek folklore some in- 
formation about ancient Greek religion*®® A study of modern 
Indian folklore is expected to be still niore helpful in the 
understanding of ancient Indian religion and mythology. Of 
course we have always to bear in mind, what we unfortu- 
nately often forget in India, that the later institution may be 
and generally is quite different from the older one with 
which it bears 'Some resemblance. Consequently if we want 
to explain the pist always in the light of the present, we 
Would often arrive at anachronons results. We have, there- 
fore, to use considerable circumsiKctiou in utilising the indi- 
cations of later times. But if we are Ciireful and we do not 
lose a sense of history when taking into account these later 
developments, we Ciui hope to come to safe conclusions* 

Leaving these general remarks let ns now come down to 
somes^cific problems. I have given above some illustra- 
tions of the methods just advocated* Some others will also 
appear below. Regarding the Effveda-sa^hitd, which has 
received greater attention than the other Vedic texts, we 

24. I have bad bitter experience of thie in wme of my own e«iier euecu- 
latioDS. 

26. J.C. Lawson, Modern Gr^k Folklore and Ancient Greek ReUoion 
Cambridge, 1910. ’ 
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li'iv'e yet a lot of work to 'lo. Though ihe meiiiiiiig of a 
good part of it is quite clear thei’e remaias a fairly large 
])nriiori which has haftied succe-sful interpretation. We 
should contina(! to make efforts to uunerstand these passages. 

1 per«onally feel that the time has not yet cotae for a eoiti- 
prehensivre Indian translaiio.i of the Llyveda-saihliita. Of 
Kuropean works, Grassiaaim’s and Ludwig's were pioneer 
efforts and these scholars aie entit'e<l t<i our best ihaiiKS for 
the grouuil they have iLared- lint the} have failed to inter- 
pret sneeessftilly quite a numl>er <.f ]iassages. The givat 
Ge'duer, who began liis efforts at the trinslation «jf the 
a as early as LSt & (in Koth's Siebc.zieij Lieder) 
and had raised high hopes in our minds from the penetrat- 
ing studies in the Vedii^ihe Sludieii.. has i.ot wholly fulfilled 
those expeetii I tons in ihe eumprehensive tfatislatiou that lie 
finished bdfore Ins death, of which one voinnte was })ublished 
in I'.filL Macdonell who had also jdai.tied a ei,nj]ilete trai s, 
la ion of this difficult text and who spi nt l.ke Geldner his 
whole life-titne m Un uiid.;rs;anding eould leavi- ui more or 
less final form only a small pinion of his efforts (the hyntns 
•iduressed to published in JBAS, lffd2. pp. 347-871). 

All this shows the immensity of the i t-ik. I would theref't>re 
suggest Miat eompetent schol a s .n liide.i insieadcf taking up 
it eompleto trunslatioii of tin- l!.>jredn-sa^hit.‘i at the present 
moMKiJi should direct their eif irts to the interpretation of 
individual words and ])assages. The Studiei of Dr. 

A. Venkiitasiibbiah and Dr. T.trap.ida <<howdhur}’s On the 
interpretation of some Doubii'ul Words in the Atharm-reda 
are efforts in the right direction. Though Professor V K. 
ttajavada has been able to rUe above the spell of PSpimi and 
Sayaigi in his Words in Rymia, Voh 1, the work does not 
show that he understands the riglit philological approach to 
such a task and he often needlessly differs from older ViCws. 
It is doubtful if it is possible to achieve any measure of 
success in interpreting the Ryreda-saihhitd without a full 
use of the lessons of comparative philology. To give one 
exafhple, little value attaches to a discussion on the meaning 
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\i\'U which <loe8 not take into ac- 
^ a., word word (Mrata) in th. 

W. lol^d Zl oL .ml more “Vedic Srnd,o.” 

of the right sort. But this is not euough. We must na^c 
discussions among scholars on the results achieved in these 
“Studies”. We have now a journal solely devoted to the 


Vedas, The Journal of Veclic Studies, abl} edited by Dr. 
Haghu Vira, and may we not hope tliat such “Studies” and 
discussions \n ill lorm a special feature of this jouriu 1 V 


Kn owledge of compurutive philology , though essential 
for the understanding of the Mt/veda-samhita, is not enough. 
The Ryveda-samhtd is a religious text and no effort at its 
interpretation can be satisfacitory if its religion and mytho- 
logy are not specially studied. The assumption that is often 
aufortunately made about us being earlier in its entirety to 
the rest of the Vedic literature cannot Iw justified. Though a 
good portion of the text is very early, there is still much 
that belongs to the times of the Yajurvedas and the Brah- 
maiias and some portion comes down to the very latest age 
in the Vtdic jieriod.^' Consequently a good part of the 
work is pervaded by the atmosjihere of the ritualism of the 
Yajurveda and the lirahmanjis. A knowledge of tlie Vedic 
ritual therefore becomes essential for the full uudersta tiding 
of the Rgveda-sarhhiid^ tlu>ugh most of its hyirns kick that 

26. VTf^feesor Rftjtvad<3 had cared the least for comi»ar.itivf philology, 
he could n*>t havo ‘‘corrected’' hia own o' rrect rendering of 

^^ver known’ (p. 105), iutu the impossible 'rich one’ (p 319) ! Not 
only i»aH the Vrofesaor uegk'Oted lo »Ht* compurative philology, he 
haa not even cared to lo(»k into the accents t»l* the w^ords ha is inter- 
preting. If lie had clone it he could not have made a short of shrift 

iSftkal^H and interpreted in Rr.o^. V. 47. 3 as one word (p.B4)! 

One may not acc.ept P&nini tut the Vedic or any oilier language dannot 
be supposed to he free from all limitations of grammar, entitling us to 
interpret it in any way we choose. It is not by »uch onscientilic effort! 
that we can hi>pe to supersede tho work done by our western ooUeaguee^ 

27. See my paper ‘The Place of the Bgveda^saMita in the chronology of 
Vedic Literature’ in the Prvee$dimffi of the Eighth All-India Oriental 
Conferewee . — Part IL pp. 31-40* 
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definite place in the developed ritual which is characteristic 
of the mantras of the Yajurveda. An analytical study of 
the Bgveda-sa'^hitd from the point of view of the ritual is a 
great desideratum. There is still much room for work on 
the grammar of this text. It cojitains many instances of case 
confusion, due to case attraction or reasons which cannot be 
understood. An intensive stud}' of these case confusions is 
likely to shed much light on the chronology of the texts. It 
will probably show that as in the case of the Younger Avesta 
gramm itic\l irregularities are generally a feature of late 
d^ite, when the language used by the poets had gone out of 
actual use. There are many other things to study in this 
great text. 

Similar attention should be paid to the other Vedic 
texts. The Yujurveda is very important from the Indian 
point of view. We have to try to understand the interrela- 
tifju of the various portions {mantra or brdhmana) of the 
Yajnrvodic texts and the Brahinaiias of the other Vedas. It 
is only after intensive work done by a band of scholars on 
these problems that we shall b.igin to understand the history 
of Vedic rituals. Our efforts will be very well directed to- 
wards this cad. There .are fortunately still living in South 
India several Vaidikas who pos.sess traditional knowdedge of 
the different Vedic s.acrifices and have themselves performed 
or officiated as priests in a number of them. We should 
utilise their knowledge in understanding the details of the 
sacrifice. This is a work which we Indians alone can do 
properly. Work on the history of Vedic sacrifices will be of 
great value from the point of view of cultural anthropology. 
It is hoped that the new edition of the Taittirlya texts, re- 
arranged according t’o the needs of the ritual, that the 
Mimahsa Granth Prakashak Samiti has taken in hand, 
will, wheu'published, greatly facilitate the study of the Vedic 
ritual, Though the Atharvaveda-faThkiid is not really con- 
cernaS with either Brahman, the Absolute of the Upani^ads, 
or with Brahman, the superintending priest of the sacrificial 
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rituftl (in spite of the Gopatha BrUhmana and the Vaitdna 
Sutra), it is not so ditferent from the other Vedas as is often 
assumed. Much of it treats of matter that we do not find 
elsewhere, but there is also a good deal of common viaterial 
too Even so*6alled magical mantras and practices are not 
lacking in the other Vedas. It would be, therefore, not right 
to suppose that the tradition of (he Atharvaveda came from 
a quite distinct stratum of the society. A thorough study of 
the magical conceptions whether found in the Atharvaveda 
or in the other Vedas is a <rreat necessity. 

» 

In spite of much work that has been already done 
by Western scholars on Vedic religion and mythobgy, there 
is still a lot of work to do. Henou and Henveniste have 
through their brilliant essay, Vrira ei Vrthratpin, lately 
called into question much that was being assumed without 
proper examination. Their work has made it necessary that 
we should re-examine the meanings of the words Vrtra, 
Vrtrahan, Verethra</hna and Indra. Was killing of a dra- 
gon original to Vrtralaui-Verftthraghna as B. Geiger be- 
lieved on account of the Armenian Vahagan or was it the 
aspect of a quite <lifferent god as Kenou and Benveniste 
suggest ? This and many other questions require to be 
answered . I believe that a more searching (jxamination of 
the Vedic texts, which are certainly older in date than the 
Avesta, will enable us to properly co-ordiuate the Indian, 
the Iranian and the Armenian testimonies- Similar work 
about other gods is also necessary. We have not yet solved 
the problem of Varuiin. If he was not a sky god, what was 
he then? His constant association with Mitra, a god of 
light, is to ba kept in mind when speculating about the ori- 
ginal nature of Varuiia. We should also remember that he 
is a god of the sea and a lord of th« western direction in the 
later tradition. He appears to be a water spirit already in 
the SanabSejia story founr) in the Aitareya Brahmaf^ and 
the SaUkhayma Srnut^i-sUtra, Promising of the first-born 
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to a water spirit, anger of the spirit at non-fulfilment of the 
iwomise and attempts at dodging the diety — at GafigSaSgar 
Bengali mothers used to pick up the child immediately alter 
throwing it in the water— are phenomena well known ie 
Indian*and foreign folk-lore and make the t.rue character of 
Varaifa in the Sunah&epa story quite clear. But in the early 
hymns of the Bgveda he is certainly not a w'ater sjirit. He 
appears there as some sort of god of light, alertly watching 
the doings of man and punishing him for his misdeeds. We 
have to explain how this god of light comes to be later 
associated with waters and the western direction. 

Then there are the Afiv'us, whose original nature has 
given rise to a good deal of speculation. One theory 
advanced by some scholars is that they represented the 
Morning Star and the Evening Star. But this is impossi- 
ble. It may not have been understood by the ancients that 
the Morning Star and the Evening Star are not two stars 
but only one (the idauet Venus). But th(;y must ha;e 
experienced that the Morning SUir and the Itvening Star 
are never seen together, that when one is seen the other is 
not visible and v$<;6 vei'su. But the Asvins are 
described as going together. Hence they cannot represent 
the Morning Star and the Evening Star. The light offered 
by (h’eek mythology is of doubtful value iu this point. The 
text of the Bgveda-saikhita makes it abundantly clear that 
the ASvlns represent the first gleams of light iu the early 
morning, that they are heralds announcing the near approach 
of the Sun. Though this text assigns to them the use of 
a chariot, as for all other important peraou.s, the name 
suggests that they were originally conceived as riders. The 
idea, therefore, seems to be that they were conceived as 
outriders goiug iu front of the Sun* Here we get help 
from an unexpected souty3e« The well kuowh relief in the 
old viKara at Bhaja, near Poona, representing the Sun 
moving in his chariot, includes two riders on the two sides 



otthe chariot* The two riders seem to be the ASvins 
corroborating our interpretation of these gods as the out- 
riders of the Sun. The sense of perspective not having pro- 
perly developed at the time when these early reliefs were 
executed, the riders appear on the sides and not in front. 
Otherwise they are clearly outriders. Though the Vedic 
Aryans themselves never made any images of their gods, 
the anthropomorphic conceptions persisted doArn to the 
historical times when iconic representation came into vogue. 
Thus Archa'ology of the historical |)eriod may be used with 
profit by the student of Vedic religion. Closely connected 
with the ASvins is Usas, the goddess of dawn. Hopkins, 
not being able to enter into the spirit of a religion very far 
removed from his, assumed that lisas was worshipped in a 
certain period of the AryiiU occupation of India because in 
the area occupied by the Aryans dawns were boautiful. “ 
But can baauty by itself form the bitsis of religious worship^ 
Such a fundamental misconception about the basis of wor- 
ship is really astounding. Beauty Cfin rouse aesthetic 
admiration and not Veneration, It can at best aid the feeling 
of reverence which must be ahead}' present in its own right. 
The Usas hymns in the Rgveda-saihhit3 clearly show that 
*he r§is had a genuinely worshipful attitude to the bount- 
eous goddess of dawn. These sages were grateful to the 
goddess on account of the many good things (among 
them, daksinS to the priest) that she ushered in and 
the terrors of the night that she removed by her advent. A 
real or imagined nrthakriyakSriiva must Ije the basis of all 
religious personification. 

It is not possible for us to understand the fundamental 
conceptions of Vedic or any other religion in the tourist 

a8. FerguSHon and Burgess, The Cat e Templet of India, Plate XOVIII, 
The Cambridge UnUry of India, V,oI. I, PI. XXVI, 70, Ooomar- 
Bwamy, HittuTy of Indian md Indonetian Art, PI. VII, 24. Sir John 
Marsliall’s joeptioisin ai>out Sfii ja being tiie central ligure in the 
relief Ifiam bridge Uittury of India, 1, p. 638) couDot be juBtffeS. 

JAGS' 19, part 2, p. 28. 
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way. The psychological implications must be carefully 
studied. We must, therefore;, deeply regret that Dr, P. S. 
Desbmukhi the only Indian scholar to attempt a general 
s irv-jy of the Vedic religion, did not try to re-study in the 
li^t of Indian thought a wrong notion about the begin- 
nings of religion thoughtlessly given currency to by Marett 
and Farnell, viz., the theory of animatism, sis against animism. 
Not only that, Dr. Deshraukh has even read it into the I'edas 
{Religion in Vedic Literature, pp. 118 f£ ). He may have 
ignored Badarayai^a, ,(Brahma- 

sfitrn II- 1.5) who has correctly pointed out that where the 
Upanisiids speak of the actions of certain a])p8n-ently inani- 
mate objects we are to understand them as belonging to 
certain spirits owning those objects. But do not the Vedic 
hymns themselves make it clear that the gods were distinct 
from their physical bases, if they had any ? How else 
could a rsi invite Agni to comOy when the physical fire was 
already there ? We may go further back. When we find 
chat even the cave man tried to propitiate the desid, some 
sort of distinction between body and spirit is clearly 
authenticated for the most primitive stage of human 
development of which we have any evidence. It is, there- 
fore, wrong to hold that in the beginning material objects 
were believed to bo themselves animate, instead of being 
indwelt by spirits. This theory arises from the fact that 
statements are sometimes made as if no distinction is made 
between the material body and the indwelling spirit or 
soul. But this is simply because ordinarily we think only 
in terms of visual impressions and Avhat is not visualised is 
difficult to realise. That does not mean that we cannot 
have an ideation of what we do not visualise. A distinction 
between iarira and Stman is rooted in our convictions today. 
But do we not often speak or behave as if we identified 
them?*® If we ar« not animatists today, nor were so 
the writers of the Vedic hymns in antiquity. An Indian 

10- Goaparc the remarke of Saakar&uarya in the aUhyaea-hhBf^ of hi* 
Sorlraha Bhafya- 



scholar who lives in the midst of living forms of all kin^s 
of religious belief, from the highest monotheism or 
pantheism to the lowest fetishism, ought to ba well quali- 
fied to understand the nature of religion# 

f> 

Babylonian influence has been traced in the moral Aspect 
of the Vedic Adityas. But is this not an uncalled for 
assumption ? Are not Adityas as powers of light neces- 
sarily connected with the idea of watchfulness over men’s 
doings ? It seems to my mind that there is a necessary 
psychological connexion between the idea of a power of 
light and that of the discovery of sins, and therefore of the 
guardianship over morals. We find this reflected in our 
literature, in our songs and even in our swearings (‘by the 
Sun’ or ‘by the Sun and the Moon’, or ‘by Fire’ or even 
‘by the burning cUanC). Consequently the connexion 
between the Adityas, Mitra and Varupa, and watchfulness 
over people’s morals appears to be a necessary one and 
independent of the connexion between the Babylonian 
sun-god Shamsh and righteousness. The same connexion we 
find among many other nations, e. //• not only among the 
ancient Egyptians, who may have been culturally connected 
with the ancient Babylonians, but also among the modern 
Ainus, who have no contact with Babylonian civilization, past 
or present. Hence a diffusionist hypothesis will not suit the 
problem of the moral guardianship of the Adityas. A 
hypothesis of Ix^rrowiug of an idea or institution from 
another nation can be justified only when (1) that idea 
cannot be explained through ordinary human psycholt^y 
or the history of the “borrowing” nation and (2) we can 
show that the two nations came into actual contact. The 
first condition is not fulfilled here. 

We may have on* more illustration of how our present 
day experiences can throw light on old Vedic ideas. The 
meaning erf the word tapas which occurs frequently in the”, 
BrihmaQae And the tJpaiiifads has exercised the minds c£ 
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several European scholars and of at least one Indian 
scholar The etymology of the word points towards the 
sense of ‘heat’, whereas careful study of the contexts of the 
passages where the word occurs shows us that it means some 
practice that gives one mysterious power. Pra jSpati creates 
everything by tapas, Tapas seems to have thus meant either 
yoga or some practice closely connected with yoga. Yoga 
has been believed to give one the power to create anything 
one chooses. Is there any connexion between ‘heat’ and 
^yoga ' !' The answer ought to be in the affirmative. Yoga 
does generate or add heat or “electrical energy” in the body 
and this can be easily verified today. Yogic energy 
was thus called ‘heat’. Later religious developments in 
India and even present-day ideas may be thus profitably 
used for the study of Vcdic religion, besides Comparative 
Religion and Comparative Mythology. 

But there is one work which must be done and done 
immediately and that is the saving from impending dis- 
appearance of those Srautins who have faithfully handed 
down to us in a practically unaltered condition the texts of 
the Vedas. We owe them a heavy debt of gratitude for 
their selfless efforts. The existence of printed texts of the 
Vedas may make one suppose that there is no longer any 
need for such living codices. But all who have at one time 
oc other had occasion to use these wonderful codices for 
settling phonetical problems inVedic texts will agree with 
me that they can never lose their value. We cannot anti- 
cipate what fresh problems will arise in future in Vedic 
phonetics and we cannot, therefore, tap these Srautins once 
for all. The class must be consequently preserved for 


31- Indian Bhterical Qnarttrl^, Vol. IX, pp i04-6. 

32; I aotioed il in tho psrsmi of mj' Guru, the late Svami Mahananda 
Oiri, “Pitaji Maliaraj”, and wo all hav« uouit faint exjwrienoo of it 
ill our daily lamlh^e vandana, partionlarly when wo perform it aitt- 
ing on woolou or ailkea aoata and wearing silken or woolen olothes- 



reference whenever their services may be required. You 
cannot make gramophone records from the vedapdfhn of the 
really good Srautin, for his orthodoxy will not allow him 
to agree to this kind of reproduction. You may not ha /e 
appreciation for his Orthodoxy but that is his rooted convic- 
tion and we cannot get awa}' from the fact. The un- 
orthodox Sraudn who can accommodate himself to modern 
ideas is necessarily a man lacking a firm grip on the correct 
tradition. Ho will be thus of no use to us. We have, 
therefore, to keep the torch of orthodox tradition constantly 
burning. This can b* done only if the better class of 
Srautins are maintained and allowed to live in dignity and 
transmit to their sons and pupils the old tradition and not 
forced to direct their sons to more lucrative studies. Jf this 
is not done the Vedic tradition is sure to perish soon. 

But who will take this great task in hand ? Wo cannot 
expect that our )>oliticiai,s will appreciate the need of saving 
from annihilation these great inheritors of an old tradition, 
of an inheritance of which Indians have good reason for 
pride for all times. Our hope, therefore, lies in the great 
Indian States like Travancore, Cochin, Mysore, Baroda and 
Kashmir and in the richly endowed temple-organisations in 
the country, particularly the Tirupati and other jDevas- 
thSiiams of South India, whose timely intervention will save 
us from the loss of'a treasure for which Ave would have to 
mourn bitterly in the future. Is it too much to hope that 
this help will h? forthcoming in time and an organised 
attempt will be made to prepare a survey throughout the 
country of really good Srautins belonging to different 
schools and means will be devised for their preservation ? 



THE INTERPRETATION 

OF 

SOME OF THE OBSCURE VEDIC 
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There are raauy words and hymns in the Rgveda 
which h iFd not yot bean fully explained. Even in the time 
of YSska, the author of the Nirukta, who lived between 700 
end 500 B. C, and older than the great grammarian Pacini, 
the sense of a large number of Vedic words and passages 
was not fully established, for he has frequently given two or 
more different meanings of one and rhe same word and in 
raauy cases ho has given conjectural interpretations based 
on etymology. In the fourteenth century A. D. Saya^a 
composed a comprehensive commentary on the R(jveda. 
Saya^ia’s interpretations are sometimes quite different from 
those of Yaska. There is no doubt that YSska knew the 
Rgoeda bitter than Slyaija did because the former must 
have had more and better means of understanding many 
obscure words of the Rgveda than the latter who lived more 
than two thousand years later. Botli YSska and Ssyaoa 
follow the tradition. But the gap between the poets of the 
Rgveda and these two commentators is so big that it is 
rather absurd to think that they possessed an uninterrupted 
tradition from the time when the Rgvedic hymns were 
composed, yome of the Western scholars did not follow the 
native interpretations and cried them down on the ground 
that they are iuconsistenl and contradictory to each other. 
It is doubtless that Ssyaija often gives inconsistent expla- 
nations of the same word in different passages. Thus the 
root ‘6Ar’ with the prjefix *sam\ which occurs in two conse- 
cutive stanzas of the Rgveda (I. 115, 4 and 5) is differently 
readered by him as ‘to withdraw’ ; and ‘to bring on’. It 
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follows from this th-it SSyaija’s interpretations m many 
onses ot beiag h.lptal to .dva tbe obtcurities »tid 

difflcoUIes, bjoome piizzlaJ to flu interproters ot toe ^}oeda, 
Ou the other hand the Western scholars followed the cri- 
tical method which was unknown to the traditional cchool 
and gave the consistent explanation of the same word m 
different passages. Thus UjSvah’ is invariably translated 
by them as ‘cows’, but in many cases this translation is a 
puzzling with regard to the contexts. It is, therefore, a 
sheer perversion to think that the native school of inter- 
pretation bised on tradition is not reliable and the western 
school oE interpretation based on the critiad method — the 
Avesta, Comparative Philology, Co!n))arative Keligion, My- 
thology and Ethnology, is the only guide to understand 
better, both the views baing extremist in cbaractc’’. In 
short, it is clear from a careful examination of the inter- 
pretations of both the schools that their explanations can he 
treated as correct only if they are supported by contexts or 
by parallel passages. The Veda investigators should follow 
the existing ntitive iuterpretaiiou as well as the western 
interpretation. One way is not ejuite sufficient to grasp 
the ideas fully. The interpretation should, therefore, ful- 
fil the tradition as well as the scientific re<j|uirements of 
modern philology. 

In this paper in interpreting some of the ok.scurc or 
unintelligible Vedic words and passages, I have tak< n up 
the intermediary position. I have discussed the following 
words and passages with tht; help of both tht; internal evi- 
dence derived from grammar, etymology and tradition and 
the external evidence based on Avesta and Comparative 
Philology. 

JyArnj— -This word M'hich is only an epithet of Pfisan 
is interpreted by Sayaya as '3<jatadij)iif,i' glowing. Ssya- 
pa’s interpretation seems forced. 1 think that this word is 
derived from the root ‘hr’ to be angry, wiih the prefi?: ‘d’ 
and the suffix ‘«i.’ Therefore '3ghpiify' means wrathful. 
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fierce. In the Rgveda VI. 53-4, Pa.^an is also addressed as 
*ugra’ fierce 

nj^ka—ThQ derivation of this word is given by the 
native interpreters as 'na f aka’ i. c. the region which is free 
from sorrows or sin {akam-duJ^kham, pSpam ■ MtdinT. 1). 
This derivation seems to be fanciful and far-fetched. 
The first part *nd' is a negative particle and the second part 
*aka* is derived from the I. E. root ‘aq’ to darken (only 
found in European branches; cf. Gk. akh’old, to dar- 
ken). Therefore *nSkn’ is that region t. e. firmament which 
is free from darkness i. e. the abode of light ; cf. RV. 
I. 68. 5. 

This word which is an epithet of the A&vins, 
is interpreted by AurnavSbha ns ‘not untrue’ (na -i- asa- 
tpau), by Agrayana as ‘leaders of truth’ {satyasya prane- 
tSrau) and by Yaska as ‘ nose-born’ {nSsikS-prahJiovmt), 
But their interpretations are not at all satisfactory and seem 
to be con jectural . I think that the word nSsaiyau m^anB 
‘those who are in heaven’, ‘heaven-ljorn’ (nSka-itaiyou 7 nSa- 
satyau > nSsatyou), This is an example of Prakftization 
which is not rare in the Eyveda ; cf. ‘Karmara’ for 
‘Karinakara’, ’bSkuravi’ for H>lid^knravi\ ^yo-eposd for *yv- 
avapasd’, etc. This interpretation of uSmtyou is sup- 
ported by a large number of the hymns of the Eyveda 
where the A&vins are described as ‘children of Heaven’ 
(I. 182-1 ; 1. 184-1; X. 61-4). 

SayaiJia does not seem to have a very clear idea of the 
following stanza RV. I. 19. 7 which is : ‘Mayanti 
parvaidn tira% samudramxarnovam marudhhr nifi.a S yohi II 
Let me first find out the meaning of the word parvata used 
here. According to YSska parvata (mountain) is a synonym 
of mtgha (cloud), The‘ real meaning of the word parvata 
is the mountain. But sometimes it is also used in the sense 
of oldud. What is the cause of the change of its meaning ? 
It seems to me that there was a momitain (parvata) on the 
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north of the land which was the original home of the Indo- 
European people and the wind which would blow from that 
mountain might obtain the name, ‘mountain wind’ or ‘north 
wind’ (cf. Gk. B^ort in Boreas, the mountain win<f^ the 
north wind). Then the mounbiin wind or the north wind 
would mean the wind in general and then cloud {megha)^ 
from its bringing cloudy weather. This would also account 
for the name cloud, derived from the Anglo-Saxon ‘clud’ 
meaning ‘rock.’ The meaning, ‘cloud’, attribu''ed to parvata 
by Sayapa is unsatisfactory as far as the present passage 
is concerned. Looking to the context I think that parvatd 
is used here in the sense of ‘wind.’ The word tiraht mean- 
ing across, is a proposition governing samudram. The 
word arnava is derived from the root r, having variant 
forms er, eir, or and re (to go, mo\’S^ grow in size,) with the 
su (Hx Therefore arnava nicans growing in size, agitat- 
ed, wavy, rough, etc. My translation of the stanza is the 
following : ‘Who cause the wind to blow across the rough 
sea ; come, Agni, with the Maruts.’ 

SSyapii’s interpretation of the verse KV. I. 26»3 — 
vimrliikSya ie mano rathir asram na satpditam j gtrhhir 
varuna simahi His erroneous and must be rejected. Both 
the roots dd and sS, moan ‘to bind’. 1 translate the verse 
as follows : ‘0 Varupa, wo will bind fast thy mind for 

mercy («. e. to have mercy upon us) w'ith our songs as a 
charioteer reins in the horse that is 3 'oked (to the chariot),’ 
The meaning is this : ‘though the worshippers know well 
that Varupa is gracious to all, yet thej’ pray to him with 
their songs in order to please him, so that he may always be 
mindful of their welfare and never leave them in the lurch 
as a charioteer reins in the yoked horse, so that it may not 
lead him astray,*’ , 

The first hemistich of the stanza RV. II, 12 8 . '^yhich 
is ; yo haivShim arh}llt sapia sindhun yo yS udSjodapadhS 
V(xlasya II is difiicult. The explanations which SSyapa and 
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other interpreters give, are not at all convincing. Difficul- 
ties lie in the words ahim, and vnlasya. According to 
YSska aU, vala and vrtra are the synonyms of megha 
(cloud). There is an Indo-European . root agh or angh 
meaning ‘to press tight’, *to be condensed,’ ‘to bind’ (cf. 
Gk. agkhc, to bind, to press tight) which I think 
is the source of th(i word ahi. It seems to me that ahi is the 
mass of visible condensed watery vapour which when mel- 
ted by the wind, causes the rain to fall on earth. There is 
a hymn in the Rgvedn (T. .32‘13) which tells us that ahi is 
armed with hail, thunder and lightniiig. From this it is 
now clear that ahi identifies with megha (cloud). The 
word vala seems to be derived from the root nr, to cover or 
encompiss. vala is so called because it covers the rain-or 
atmospheric waters. In two hymns of the Rqveda (I. 62*4; 
IV. 50*5) the word vala is used in apposition with phaligay 
the repository of the (rain or atmospheric) waters (VIII. 
32' 25). Therefore it is doubtless that the word vala is 
identical with the word megha. The word vrtra is also 
derived froir the same root having the same meaning 
{vri yate'neneti vriroh). It is found in the Rgveda (II* 
14. 2) that vrtra encompasses the waters. This shows that 
vrtra and megha are one and the same. In some of the 
hymns of the Rgveda both ahi and xirtra are in apposition 
and may bo rendered as the ‘dense cloud’. According to 
Ysska ^gUval}' means ‘raima gah' (rays). He says : sorvep'i 
raimayo gUva ucyante {ixW the lays are also calk d (/SreJ). 
Following Yiska, Durga explains *gSx'ah' by ^rasmayai.' Sa- 
yapa also follows YSska. But the European scholars invaria- 
bly transla te it by ‘cows’ and in many cases their translation 
is misleading and does not suit the context- In some of the 
hymns gUvah does not mean ‘cows’, but is used in the sense 
of ‘rays’. gUvak hi the sense of ‘cows’ and gSvat which 
means ‘rays’, are not one and the same. Their origins are 
quite ^different, gauh meaning a tow, is the same as 
Avesta, gan-s, Gk. bous, Lat. bo-s and Eng. cow. 
Whereas gSvah which means ‘rays’, is derived from 
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the Indo-European root ge or gen moaning to be bright, 
to shine (cf. Gk. gn-noS, to make bright ; gano-s, 
brightness ; Skt. gaura) and 'the word gavSk^a (window), 
the literal meanina: of which, I think, is a hole of rays *• V. 
a hole through which rays or liglkt enter (or enters). This 
evidence, together with Yaska’s interj)rcta^ion of the word, 
leads me to the conclusion stated above. Now the trans- 
lation would ba t ‘who having slain the cloud (ahi) (*. e, 
having dispersed (ho cloud Avith the help of the Maruts) 
released the seven rivers, who sent forth the rays (gSh) by 
the unclosing ({ipridhS — rijmifi3nena=((dgh3fanena vala 
nya — Durga) of the cloud (vrda).' 



THE EVOLUTION OF ANIMAL 0FFBKIN6. 
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There are two old anuvSkas in the* Taittirlya Snikhitd 
(IV. i. 7 «Ss 8)* which occur in the Ayni-kSnda, between 
IV. i, 6 — (the preparation of the fire-pan) and IV, i. 9 
(the production of the fire). IV- i. 7. gives an additional 
set of ton SSmidhent verses to nccorapiiny an offering of 
five aniinala— n/fl, ami, rmhha, vmii, ImiS, and the 
mantras of IV. i. 7. are used between the 9„h and the 20th 
of the normal set of 11 verses (T. B. HI. v. Hi). The first 
12 mantras of IV. i. 8., called the dpri verse-, are used for 
the fore-offerings of animals, while the remaining 8 mantras 
are used for the dijhdra yajhas, pnrunurSl iias, offering 
of omentum etc. 'I’hose mantras of the Yajur Veda occur in 
the Atharra Veda, iTlie following scheme shows their 
positions and uses-- 


T. 8. 



A.V, 


U.e. 


IV. I. 7. 


dheni. 

vorsoa 


I T(» 
jAgni. 

I while 
{kind ling 
tirt*. 
{Sami- 
iJXeni) 


IV. i. a 

Apri 

verRea 


for 
firo 
offer - 
ingB, 
for 

tighara 

<to. 


II 6. I* 

I 3. 

IVII. H2-.3. 

II. d 4. 

5 * 

VII. H4-1. 
lYII. 16. 

Vll 5H. 1 . 
OvV.i 50. 10 
V.27 (M2) 
IV. 2. 1. 


There 18 another sf't <»f verses known 
as the .I^n-vemes in T, B. Ill vi. 3, in 
the siinple BrS-hmuiia style, and these 
very verses are in A, v. V. xii.— (I-ll). 
Tliero ore three important pointR worth 
noting here — 

1. These verses arc not used in 
the Firo rituals in T. S. K(l>ylik 
IV— According to the Yajur Veda 
these verses are, instead of being 
included in the Agni-Z‘<V/ifia, put 
into the Vaiece-deva^Kcinda and are 
among the mantras prescribed for 
“Pasuka-Hautra”. 

2. A. V. (V. 12.8) and A. V.(V, i7. 
9) (T. B. III. vi. 3. and T. S. IV. 
i. H fospeotively), invoke the three 
goddeaees, Irld^ Saras ra (if and 
Bhdrall to sit on thj Ptrewn grass. 

3- That the oblaiioue to lire consisted 
only of the wooden stick (samid)^ 
honey and ghee is clear from A. V. 
V. 12. 1C. ‘‘ Lot the foreet tree, 
the quelier, God Agni relish the 
oblation with honey, with ghee”. 
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The uses o£ these mantras ia the Aiharva Veda are : 


A. V. 

II. 6. (i 5). 


(1) For proapcrity ( K%uSika)-»o'j>latioa an d prayer to 

Agni. 

(2) To avert fear of diseases and thieves — oblation 

with ghoc. 

(3) In agni^cayana — Brahioa's ;apa at the 

time of saorifioe and kindling of fire with 
sticks. 

(4) In Ayneya-mahdianti (Nakfatra Kalpa — to 

Agni. 


6th alone— (6) special rite of a king, {Paridsia)^ 
lighting a light of flour. 


Th'^ abov} fivv^ uses show distinct stages in the growth 
of the ritualistic use of the mantra, as evolved through 
Kauukrif V^aifSna, Nah}tra-kalpa find Parisi^ta^ The 
mantras in the Yajnr Veda flV. i. 7), are used us SStnvi- 
dheni verses, ussociuted with animal sacrifices. 


A. V. VII.. 82-^3. 
VII, 84-1, 


VII. U. 


‘ II. 53 1. 
V. 27. (142). 


1V.2CI-8) 


(with II. 6. f»)r fucoese 4ater for other purpOBeg. 

A verso addrosii>d to Agni— for freedom from 

diseases. 

A Kamya rito— prayer to Brhaspati, Savitar, for 
enlightemnent. 

To Bih«ispati— for rek age from Yaina with the 
aid of the Alvins, the divine physioiang. 

Prayer to Agni— originally for mere progperity— 
later aaaooiated with Baorifioe — 

(Vaitana) 

reoounts the power of Agni (and Surya)‘— later 
(Vaitam) aesooiated with animal offerings. 


A comparison of the location of the mantras and their 
uses in the Atharno’-veda, with their position and use in 
the Yajur-veda ^ shows that the mantras of the Atharna 
Veda, originally used for material welfare by means of 
prayer to Agni, Rrhaspati, and S tvitar, were elaborated by 
the later ritualistic siiiras as in Vaittina^ Nak^atradcalpa^ 
etc. for animal off Tings for ia/ui-rites etc., .and were still 
later developed into verses used in connection with animal 
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offerings in the Yajur,veda. This conclusion gets added 
force from the fact that these two amvakas IV. i. 7. and 
IV. i. 8 . are out of their setting and thrown in between 
T, S. IV. i. 6. and IV. i. 9. which are really continuous. 
It. is particularly interesting to note that the ten Sdmidheni 
verses of IV. i. 7. are used supplementally to the original 
11 samidheni verses of T, 11. Ilf. v. 2. 

Noth. — 

(I ) There is a slioft and speoial word-iudex at the end of T. S. IV. 
i. 8. for this alone. There is lomothing interesting 

in this indf'x. 


T. S. IV. i. 8. Index. 

Versos in T* 8. 

Varaes in A. V. 

grsdr 

T. S. IV. i. 8 

A. V. V 27. 1 


(1-13). 

(1-12) f 

n - siT®rdl 

U 

IV. 2. (7) ) 

1 


IV. 2. (2) r 


15 

IV. (2). 1 

— 


(1) f 


IG 

IV. (6) 

1 ^ 

?r: ^>5^1 

17 

IV. (3) 


18, 19,. 

■a, IV. (4) 1 

1 


(8) f 


19 b. 



... 20 a. 



20.b. 

1 

) (6) 


^ 9 


The above table shows that the two anuvSkas o A. V. 
IV. 2. and V. 27. which recount the glory of Agni were 
put together in a lieautiCully . connected and revised form in 
the Yajur.veda T. S. IV. i. 8. as verses 1-20 and given a 
new usage in the Yajur Veda— 1 — 12 for core-offerings of 
animals and 18-20 fpr dghdra, yHjySSy f urormvdkyas etc., 
for offerings and oblations. The index shows tliat in the 
order of memorising the verses, the first twelve verses of 
T* S, IV. i. 8, corresponding to A. V. V. 27. are grouped 
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under one catch -word while the later verses 14 — 20 
are separately indexed with separate cntch-words, thus show- 
ing that these verses o£ A, V. having been tacked on to the 
first 12 verses, had to be distinctly marked for memoris- 
ing. 

• 

It is significant that so many A. V, verses as II. 6. 
(1-5), VII. 82-3., VII. 84. 1., YU. 16.. VII. 53- 1., are all 
combined together in T. S. IV. i. 7- to form a complete set 
of verses called s3midhenl verses, singing the glory of 
Agni, to whom the kindling sticks (.Komits) are offered. 

Noth— ( 2). Tho eleven verses inT. B. III. v. 2. mo introduced by* 
gtateinent which shows that the Hclmidhtnt verses are iDtended to 
ward of all evil from enemies. That implication is absent in the 
Samhita verses (T. S. IV. i. 7)., all the 10 verses being simply put 
in between the 0th and the lOtli of the T. R# Verges in the animal 
ofrerings to lire. This interostiug interposition seems to indioate 
that the T. B. mantra$ mark an intermediate stage (between the 
A. V. staj'e of the manirat boitig used purely for Kdmya purposes and 
the T# S- stage when the mantras obtained a completely ritualistic 
use in animal sacriUces) when the T. B. niantras were used for 
prayer to Agni, to whom the Sarails were offered for release from 
enemies. 

No i’e - (3) As regards tho apri'-verses— T. S. IV. i. 8. (1-20) — (A- V. 
V. 27 (I 12) and IV. 2. (i-8)-~we are told in T* 8* V. i. 8 that when 
Prajapati creattd man, lie became onipty and when he saw these 
“ AiJri verier” from the head, IIe'‘ satisfied himself fo 
the saorilioer, we are told is “ satisfiinl ” by being associated with 
the Ajfri verses. That is to say, the addition of the Apri verses 
(T. S' IV. i 8.) to the Samidhertl verses (T* 8 IV i, 7). completes 
tho ritualistic value of tho saorilioe. This is the explanation for 
T. S. IV. i. 7 und 8, being put together in tho Yajuf V^da though 
these two anuvdhas roprosout several anuvaJeas and verses in the 
AtharvaVeda^ has been not ioed above. 

All these considerations lead bat to one conclusion, 
via , that the growth of ritualism and particularly the turn 
of ritualism to ** animal offering ” in the Yajw.veda marks 
a'distinctly later stage than the simple ritualism of the 
Atharva-i'eda, 
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The Prav^va — AUM, which is the mainstay of 
all metaphysical speculation in the Upanisads, is not 
found either in the Atharva Veda Sa^hitS or in the 
Taittiriya Sarhhita {Yajur Veda), In the Sstvitri- 
mantra and the letters that make up the Surya- 
a§fSk§ar} in the Ksthaka, in the Taittiriya Brahrm'^a, 
mention is made of the 8 letters being preceded and follow- 
ed by the letter SRT and not AUM. In the Sjiryopani§ad 
of the Atharva Veda, which recites the Surya-a§tdh§ari, 
we find mention of the letter AUM before the 8 letters. 
We have to think that the value of A UM as an esoteric 
mystic symbol must have originated at a time later than 
the <SfnfcA*V3-period and developed during the Upani§adic 
period and worked into a wonderful system of philosophic 
speculation from the point of view of Jfiana and of the 
basis of UP^ANA or meditation for realisation through 
Karma and Bhakti. The important stages in the develop- 
ment of thought round the Praruiva would seem to be — 

(I) Atharva- m'MhitSt, Taitiiriya-sa^hitS AUM not a 

mystic symbol. 

(J) KSfhaka {Tattiriya BrShm(i\i.a)—SRi and not AUM 

is the mystic symbol. 

(S) In the Taittiriya Arav^yaka-Pruhna 1. 11th AnUvUka 
the Gdyatri is not preceded by AUM. 

(4) Tripura'tdpinUupani^ad of the Atharva Veda 
mentions that the syllable AUM originated philo* 
logically thus — 

‘‘• 1 ^ ’ 

It calls it “ Prainava" svartipa, “ WF 5?*^ 

inwwR” 
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(6) It is this upaaisad that gives the fourth pSda ol the 
GUyatrl and equates it with the ak§ara ^ 
(HrTm) in the MStrika-Pafimdasdk§arI. 

(6) Aiharva-sikhopani§ad^ of the Aiharva Veda makes, 

ylt/M the symbol for Updsand as ajfi, »rl^, 
{Hrasva, Dirgha, Pht(a) (this pjuta is the 
sound very peculiar to the Atharva Veda). 

(7) The Mdndfikyopanisad of the-4^Aarm Feda gives a 

metaphysical analysis of AUM, and treats of its 
components «r, H, and ^ mStrd (as the fourth 
pdda). 

(8) The Taittinydranyaka (.Upani§ad) sik§dvalli 

recites the mystic significances of AUM 

(Annvdka 8). 

It is to this philological building up and splittmg up 
of the syllable AUM, that we should trace the growth of 
the whole Mantra Sdstra, dealing with BtjShsarae^ and 
the mantras of the various deities formed of letters made 

up of one, two, three, four, five, six even up to 

forty seven, as seen in the highly imaginative Hdma-rakasya 
Upani§ad of the Atharva Veda, where the combinations of 
letters up to 47 in number are dealt with in connection with 
the updsand of Sri Rdma. An explanation of n and w 
of Rama is also given here. So sdso, in the “ Slta Upa- 
niasad ’’ of the Atharva Veda, an explanation is given of the 
component sounds of the word A whole text of 

these bijdksaras, mantras. mdlSs, etc. is met with in 
the titer Atharva^veda Upani§ad [known as the Mahd- 
ndrSlyai}opan%§ad, which marks a highly developed stage 
of Vaispavism and the mystic cult of the mantra 6dstra> 
The Maha-narayaigiopiini^ad seems, in fact, to have been 
the finest product of the Upanisadic literature of the Saiva, 
Vaiswva, Sdkia, and Sowm cults of the modern age. Rama- 
tdpaniyd Upani§ad of the Atharva Veda mentions these 
four cults and also the fifth Gd%iapctya cult. It has also 
specific reference to the Purdv^as besides Itihdms—(c. £.) 
Ji^fbimhatgpanT-Upanisad). The Ak§am&Uhopam§ad of 
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the Rgveda]lrehrs only to three cults— the Sdiva, the 
Fm'^nnwrt, and the In the GSnapafiya-Upaniead 

of the Ysjur Veda, Ganapati is referred to as a form of 
Saliti* Jt most bo that the five cults got separately built up 
at the tiinje of the MahdndrSLyanopani&ad of the Alharva 
Veda. 

The climax of the Mantra Sdeira seems to have been 
reached in the SSndilyopanimd of the 4t/i(trva Veda, 
where— 

(1) and the practice of it is made most 
ifnportant for the attainment of Siddi (the fulfilment of 
human desires of all sorts) and of Samidiu (suK ation). 

(2) The updsand (AAUM 'ie, made identical with that 
of the upSmnd of Devi, for it says that Ddla GSyatri is re- 
presented by St, Sdvitri is represented by and Saras- 
I'ati is rejtresented by % tiud says that ALIM Frai,iara is 
Param Jyoti in the form of Devi. It lays down rules for 
PrdnSydma with the aid of these mantias, GSyairi Sdviiri 
and Sara!<vati, equivalent to the IJpSsanu of Franava or 
AUM which is considered tolx' necessary for DpSeand, in 
the other Upinisads, 

Note.— 

In tho Taittiriya Ara-iiyaka Praina) Amvdl'a 12, wo road" Suhrah- 

matiyCk^Aumi Subrahmckfiya Aunii Suhrah matiyci Au'}l\ In his com* 
iiientary Sayayacarya says that Suhrah nianya moans tho “Good Friend 
of Veda ”, viz. Indra, and that Anm is an explotiro of invocation. 
Tho word Svbruhmai}ya ooours also in Taittiriya BrahmatjtA 111, vii 
7. A&vamtdha BrahmatjA ^ In his commentary Sri SclyaiiAfya 
says that SuhrahmamjU in a Devata. Tliis shows that Suhrah maii,yck 
Was Indra and one of the deities. It tits in with the conception that 
Tndra is the chief of the Deva^ and that Subrahmatiya is the com* 
tnandordn'Chief of tho Devas, Tho Syllable Aum was at first a 
syllable of invocation, ns it still is, during the Yagas, The philo- 
logical breaking up of tho sound into A, V and Af, as the first, tho 
middle, and the last of the schemo of sounds, gave it tho novV 
slgnificanco of Praitavay standing, in tho language of plulosophyt 

^ for tho Ultimate /JfttAman, who embodies in himself all that etists 
in the Oui verse < 



SA^^KHAYANA AND KAUSiTAKA 
Db- T. R. Chintamani, m. a„ »h. 

University of Madras. 

It has been, for a considerably long time, supposed that 
the Kausitaka and SsftkhSyana are different names of the 
same sdkhd of the Ryveda. This view of the identity of the 
KausTtaka and SahkhSyaua is very old. Manuscripts of the 
literature of tha SarikhSyanas very often bear the name of 
the IvausTtakius either in the colophons or in (he titles 
or in both. The names KausTtakin and Sahkhayana occur 
indiscriminately. To mention only a few instances — 

1. The edition of SdrikhSyann BrSlhmana in the 
AuandaSraraa Sanskrit Series goes by the name of the 
SaAkhSyana Brdhmna. The same text, printed long ago 
by Lindner in Europe, boars the name of Kau^itaka 
Brdhnana. 

2. The edition of the SMkhdyana Gfhya in the Bena- 

res Sanskrit Series is interesting. At the outset we find the 
words wr and at the end we find tnf nrir- 

^iratim; ^glswrw: I jrt: i 

and the SSHkhayana-yrkya-saiigniha published 
along with this is based on these siitras. 

Historians of Vedic Literature are under the notion 
that SsAkhSyaiia and KausTtaka are two names of the same 
iakhd. Winternitz for instance says “ In closest relation- 
ship with this Brdhrmya {Aitareya) is the Kau^itaki of 
SSiikhdyana BrShmay.a."^ Dr. Keith in the preface to his 
translation of the EyVeda Brahma^tas says “ Manuscripts of 
the book which show the title Kau§!/aki Br&hmaijxi as the 
normal title have us a variant here and there SSHkMyona 
Brahmay,a ; the most exact version, that preserved in the 
Bodlean Library is KaUfitakamatdnusdri ^SHkhAiyana 
^See page 190, Vol- 1, Winternitsi, Traualated to Eoglish. 
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BrSthmaiTM. There is no mention of SsftkhSyana in the text, 
and VinSyakabhatta, the commentator on the Brlhmaga, 
never mentions it under the title S5ftkh5yana,butwe cannot 
reasonably deny that this is a case where tradition should be 
respelbted and where we must admit that in all probability 
the version of the doctrine of the Kau§Ttaka school is pre- 
servi^ for us in a Ssftkhayana tradition. This view receives 
solid support from the fact that the ScLrikhSLyana Srauia- 
sutra is so closely connected with the Brahmapa. "Nothing 
however turns on the fact except the explanation of the; title 
givv-n in many of the manuscripts.”* Later on he remarks 
i‘ A second quasi supplement to the Kaujltaki is contained 
in th,! Sitikhli/ann Sraufa-s/ltra."^ Dr. Keith’s translation 
under the narn^ Kmiiitaka Jirothmana" is based on the 
editioii of the work by Dr. Lindner. It may however be 
pointed out here that in so far as the Arapyuka is concerned 
Dr. Keith does not refer to it as Kau^Haki Aranyaka, but 
only a* J§StlkhSyana Aranyako, 

Dr, Aufrecht in his catalogiis Catalogorum, V'^ol.I says, 

KausitokSranyaka see §3fikh&yanSranyaka, 
KnustiakabrShmana or SSHkhSyambrShviana, 
KausitakabrShmatiopanisad — adhy. 3 — 6 of the 

^SfikhSyana Aranyaka. 
^SiikhSyanabtShmmia see KauiitakibrShmana^ 
Scl}ikhySyanSraiiyakopani6ad see KausitahobrSh- 

manopanifad. 

Instances of such statements, seeking to identify one with 
the other can be multiplied. The object of this paper is to 
examine this question carefully and investigate the problem. 

Pap^it Bhagavad Datta first attempted at a serious 
examination of this problem and with the evidence available 
he came to the a priori conclusion that SsAkhayana is differ- 
ent from KausTtaka. ' Subsequent researches confirm this 
view. 


1 Page d7*8, fiifveda Brahmaim Tr<Ht$lat 0 d% Harvard, 
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Dr. Lindner consulted a number o£ manuscripts of the 
BrihmaQa when he edited the work. All his manuscripts, 
except one, agreed very closely. The one that did not, came 
from Malabar, and it belongs to the Burnell Collection, now 
deposited in the India Office, London. Describing thia par- 
ticular manuscript*, Burnell says. “ The work is styled Kau- 
sitaki Brahmana throughout. The division into sections in 
the Adhyayas differs also hare and then^, from that of the 
commentary (of Vinayakibhatta) and other manuscripts.” 
The remarks of Dr. Lindner himself are to the followintr 
effect: — ‘The manuscript shows firstly another divisicn of 
the text, since! ndhyaya 22 closes with hhanda 5 and khan4(ts 
6-9iof the same adhySya are taken on to the next. Further, 
the‘di\ ision of the; khandaa is a different one andseldom agrees 
with that of the rest of the manuscripts, and of the cam- 
men tory. There are 260 khandas on the whole as against 
276 of the previous enumeration, out of which five anyhow 
have been left out through the mistake of the scribe (XVl-10 
and XXVl, 3 to 5). The text itself shows marked variations 
from all othiir manuscripts, often the treatment being quite 
different, sometimes shorter and sometimes longer, and in 
certain instances, another application for the same thought, 
Since the manuscript is full of mistakes, it could not be used 
for fixing the text, except in particular cases. 1 he rest of 
the manuscript .agrees practiailly with the commentary. 
Lindner does not show where each Khanda begins and ends 
according to the Malayalam ms. Evidently Lindner was 
not aware of the value of the tradition preserved in that 
manuscript. 

The remarks of Lindner made Pap^it Bhagavad Datta 
think in the right direction. The remarks made in the 
Catalogue of manuscripts in the Oriental Library, Mysore, 
under the heading “ KaujiiakUrautasfitra ” that the manus- 
cript in that library showed in fhe constitution of the 
khandas certain variations from the printed Sshkligyana 
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added one more argument, and the Pandit came to the con- 
clusion that the Sahkhayana is different from the Kausitaka, 
He observed also certain differences in the readings of the 
§dfikhSyana Arartyaka, The conclusion of the Pandit can 
be stated thus — 

1. There are four divisions of the Saftkhayana and 
they are (i) SSHkhMyana SSkhS. 

(ii) Rau}itahi SiSkhS. 

(iii) MahSkausiiaki SSkhS. 

(iv) §Smbavya SSkJiS. 

2. The first of these is represented by a SaihhitSt a 
BrShmana, an Aranyaka, a §rauta and a Grhya, that the 
seconl is represented by a BrShrmna, an Araij,yaka, a 
Sraitia and a Grhya, that the third is known through only 
two references in the commentary of Brahraadatta on the 
SSiikh3yana, and that the last is known throu^'li one refe**- 
ence in the BhnvafrStabhS^ya on tbe Jaiminiya Srauta 
Sutra as a KalpakSra- 

3. And that Suyajfla is an ScSryn of the KausTtakins. 

The position titken by Papdit Bhagavad Datta is the 
correct on ;, though in certain details bis statements may 
have to be modified. Th5 edition of the work by Lindner 
and in the AnandSSrama Sanskrit series represent the same 
text, and very probably it was known only as §3tlkh3ynna 
Br3hmana. The text represenled by the Malay&lam manu- 
script of Lindner is different from the one printed by Lindner 
and in all likelihood it is the proper Kauittaka text of the 
BrShmav^a. The commentary of VinSyakabhat^a,' according 
to the statement rf Lindner, Keith and others is on the 
printed text, the SSiikhSyana BrShmana ; but VinSyaka- 
bhatta calls his, a commentary on the Kau}itahibr3hmana 
most probably thinking that the SsAkhSyana and Kausitaka 
are not different. In the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library and the Adyar Library, Madras, there are copies of 

^ I h*ve Qol yet oxc^uiiiod tho niaiiusoript roys'slf^ 
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a commentary on the Kami taka BrShmaha, composed by one 
Udaya. The commentary goes by the name of Sadarthavi. 
marSinl, The concluding verse of each of the adhySyas 
mentions the fact that the commentary is on the Km^ltaki 
BrUhmay^. In one of the opening verses he says : “f? 

The text on which this author 
Udaya comments upon differs from the one printed by 
Lindner and the AnandSSraraa. The difference in the con- 
stitution of the Khai}das in each adhySya is marked. From 
the materia! available I am not in a position to state how 
many Khandas there were in each adhySya for the copies of 
the commentary do not indicate the ends of Khandas except 
in a few cases. And i have not yet been able to get at the 
MalaySlam copy of Dr. Burnell mentioned by Dr. Lindner. * 
But from what can be seen from the manuscripts of the 
commentary, the following deviations can be mentioned. 


Printed text 
Khanda I 


Khanda II, III 


Khinda IV, V 


Isi Adhydya. 

Commentary of Udaya 

K'lapda I. Same beginning. 

II. This begins in the middle of 
Khanda I of the printed text 
etc., and ends where 
the first Khanda ends in the 
printed book. 

Ill, Same. But this Kharida here 
combines the third Khaij-da 
in the printed text. 

IV Same, but ends with sriW intRr 
at almost the end of the 
fourth Khanda iu the printed 


2- .Vftjr thi8 paper was seut to th) IVew, I was ablo toproeiiPe this ms. 
on loan. The results of • detailed esaminstioB of tf-at «»By will 'be 
published later^ 
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Khai^^a 1 

Khaif.^ci II 


Khania III 
Khanka VII 


Khania IX 


KhaV'ia I 
Kharf4a 11 
Khav4a HI 
Khtiri4a IV 


Khaxt4o' V. Middle 


V, after snrfw begins tiie 

next Khaxj,4a and the end is 
the same as in the printed 
text. 

^nd Adhy&ya. 

* 

1. Same, 

II. Beginning same, but ends with 
ouw’ in the same 

Khan4a. 

III, Begins from and ends 

where the second in the 
printed text ends. 

IV. Same beginning, 

VI. This Khaij,4(i begins from 

the end of the 
seventh Kha' 0 , 4 a of the print- 
ed text, 

IX. This Khan4a begins from tiff 
Wif found in the middle of 
KhaV'4<( IX of the printed 
text. 

3rd Adhydya. 

I. Same. 

11. Same. 

III. Same. 

IV. Same, but ends with 

in the middle of the 
fourth of the printed text. 

V. Begins with in the 

middle of the fourth of the 
printed text. 

tft % occurring after 

three lines from the begin- 
ning, begins another K1ian4(i* 
but we do not know whether 
it is the 6th or 7th Kha'in>4<i% 
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Khanka VI, Middle 
Kha't^a VII, Middle 
Khania VIII 

Khania IX 
Khan4(i IX, Middle 


«W UVWT begins a fresh Kha7},4a. 
«w begins a fresh Khanka. 
The beginning of the fresh 
Khai),4a is the same. 

C 

?fiiT begins a fresh tChania^ 


4th Adhyaya 

ZAan^asI,!!, Ill, IV Same. 

Khan^as V, VI and 

VIII V. These are combined into one 
Khan4a . 

Khan4a X VII 

Khan4a XI VIII. 

Khan4a XII IX. 

Khan4(t XIII X. 

Khari4n XIV XI, Xil. The beginnig is the same 

as that of the l4th Khan4(i 

of the printed text but ends 

rest of the Khan4a is consti- 
tuted into a different one. 

Thus in tHe fourth AdhySya the number of KhaiD.4as in 
the printed text is fourteen whereas according to the com- 
mentator it is only 12* 


5th Adhyaya 

Khan4a IV IV. The fourth Khan4a ends with 

the second line in the fourth 
Khai}4a of the printed text, 

V. Begins in, the middle of the 
fourth of the printed text, 

Khan4a V Vt 



Kkan4fi V, Middle 

VII. Begins with «wr iisinger: 

Khan4(^ VI VlII. This ends in the middle 

of the sixth of the printed 
text with ii*TRWic*rf?r. 

Khart4a VI, the rest 


and VII 

IX . Begins with wn and ends 

with the end of Vll of the 
printed text. 

Khanda VII 1 

X 

Khan4a IX 

XL 

• 

6th Adhydf,a. 

The printed text contains fifteen Khandas whereas the 

oomraenlary says there are only eleven Khandas in this 
adhydya. 

Khai}.4a I 

I. 

Khanda II 

11. 

Khanda III— XI 

Ill — VIIJ end with in the 

middle of the XII of the 
printed text. 

Khanda XII, Middle ) 

1 IX begins with f ^ and ends 

Xlll 

t with in the middle of XIV 

XIV 1 

' of the printed text. 


X begins with w and 

Kha'^da XIV, Middle 

ends with ©twr in the middle 

■ XV, Middle 

of the XIV of the printed text. 


Xi begins with wijpfMt;. 


The differences in other AdhyUyas, I am not able to 
state at present. But it may be pointed out that the division 
of the text as found in the MalaySlam manuscript of Lindner 
ill AdhySyas 22 and 28 are faithfully followed in the com- 
mentary, Besides in the 18th Adhydya^ Khay,4a» 1 to 5 
found in the edition of Lindner are not found according to 
the commentator. The last adhySya begins in the middle of 
themrst Kha‘)},4a of the last adkySya of Lindner. 
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The same (sinuot be said with regard to the Arari,yalM> 
Portion of the Ara^yaka is available with a commentary 
thereon and it does not show the details relating to 
the KhaV'ias. The portion I refer to is the Kau§ltaka 
BrShma‘^opani§ad or the Kau^itakyupani§ad as it is « other- 
wise called. It forms Chapters S-6 of the Kau§itaki Arav-ya- 
ka. The Anandalrama has published the iSsiikhSyana 
Aray>yaka&tida comparison of the text printed in the Auads* 
6rama Sanskrit Series with the one found in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, with the commentary 
of Vedatnan reveals a number of textual differences. The 
text of the Kau§itaki BrShmaijiOpani§ad edited with the com- 
mentary of Upani^a'd Brahmeudra in Adyar is more or less 
he same as the one found with a commentary in the Gov- 
ernment Oriental Manuscripts Library. The Government 
Manuscript does not indicate the Khandas, but the Adyar 
edition does and there is a great deal of difference between 
that division and the one found in the SSiikhSyana 
Arar),yaka}- 

With regard to the Srauta Sutra 1 was able to examine 
three manuscripts of the Srauia Sutra of the Kau§Itakine 
and compare them with the text edited by Hillebrandt. The 
differences in the textual portion are slight, but the division 
into Khaxidas shows many variations. They are tabulated 
thus below — 

SdtikhSyana Rau^itaka 


AdhyUya I 

17 

12 Kha'o4(i^ 

II 

17 

14 

III 

21 

18 

IV 

21 

14 

V 

20 

16 

<VI 

13 

14 

\II 

27 

18 


1 The difiEoronoea have been iodioated ia parallel columos in a paper, to 
be published in the Auaals of Oriental Besearoh Institute, llnixersity 
of Madras. 
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^SAkhUyana Kau^Uaka 


Adhydya VIII 

25 Khai}4os 

7 Khanias 

IX 

28 


17 

X 

21 


21 

XI 

15 


11 

XII 

27 


26 

XIII 

29 


20 

XIV 

81 


34 

XV 

27 


15 

XVI 

30| 

XVJ 

12 


1 

( 

XVII 

12 


XVIII 

13 


AdhySLya XVI of the SSAkhSyana is divided into three 
AdhySyas in the Kausitaka (*.e.) XVI, XVII and XVIIl. 

The last two Adhy&yas found in the ^SAkhSyana text 
are found omitted in the manuscript of the Kau§itaka. It 
is not known whether there were more AdhySyas in the 
Kausitaka ; if there were, they are not available at’' present. 

Coming to the Grhya of the Kau^ifakins^ it may be 
observed at the outset that there are now available two sets 
of Grhya Satras, one going under the name of Kausitokin, 
but printed as the JJrhya of the SStikhayanas in the Benares 
Sanskrit Series and the other, which is^ still in manuscript 
form under the name of Kausitaka in certain manuscripts 
and ^AAtbavya in a copy of the commentary thereof. A 
manuscript of the Kdrikas of the Kau^itakins also states 
that the Grhya was named after ^dikbavya. In manuscripts 
of the work now printed as Kausitaka Grhya in Benares, 
Sdtikhdyana is mostly found as the name of the author. 
Later Nibandhakdras who quote from the SdAkhdyana 
always refer to the text as printed in the Benares Sanskrit 
Series. The natural conclusion is that the text of the 
Katifitaka Gfhya is different ffom the }H*iuted text which 
is staled Bometames ns §dAkhdyana Grhya. 
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The two texts o£ the Grhya sho^v a certain amount of 
similarity but there are innumerable differences at the same 
time. The relationship may be shown thus — 


§dfikhayana Grhya 

1 

I-iv 

vi 

vii- viii, middle 

viii- rost, ix — a portion 

X 

xi 

xii — xiv 
xvi, xvii 


xvhi 

xix 

XX 

xxi 

xxii 

xxiii 

xxiv 
XXV 
xxvi 
XXvii 
xxvui 

i,ii 

\v 
V, vi 

viii, ix, X 
vii 

IV-ix, X 
Il-xi, xii 
xiii 


Kamltaka Grhya 

T-i 

ii 

iii 

iv 

v 

vi 

vii 

viii 

X and the latter part 
of xi 

xi ; the rest is addi- 
tional. 

xii 

xiii 

xiv 

XV 

xvi 

xvii 

xviii 
xxix 

XX 

xxi 
xxiii 
II 

\\ 

iii 

iv" 

v 

vi 

• # 

Vll 

jciii 
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SSAkhiyana Gfhya 

Kau§itaka Grhya 


III 

i 

’ ii, iii 

1 

ii 

iv 

iii 

V, vi, vii 

iv 

viii, ix, X 

V 

xi 

vi 

IV-v 

vii 

IV-vi 

viii 

IV -vii, viii 

ix 

Il-xiv, xvii 

X 

IV-xi 

xi, xii, xiii 

IV-i, ii 

xvi 

Ill-xii, xiii 

xvii 


IV 

IV-xv 

i 

xvi 

ii 

xvii 

iii 


iv 

xviii, xix 

V 


Nothing is common between the matter contained in 
the fifth Adhydya of the Kau^itaha and the fifth of the 
SsAhhayana. Nothing corresponding to the sixth Adhydya 
of the SdtikhSyana is found in the Kausitaka. 

The above analysis clearly indicates that the two Grhyas 
are entirely diffeient, but allied works. So much with regard 
to these works. 

The conclusion may be stated in short thus. The 
SsfikhSyanas were allied but different from the KausTtakins. 
£ach possessed a lirahmand^ Jiranyaka, Srauta and Grhya, 
one’different from the other. Taking into consideration the 
facte n (1) that in one of the manuBcripts of the ^gveda m 
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the Alwar Palace, the remarks that the particular manuscript 
follows the S&Tikhdyana SSkhd II (2) that in the Kavindrd^ 
caryasilcipatra there is mention of a SdAkhayana ScUhdand 
11 (3) also the fact that the Caratia-vyfiha meuiions the Sdti^ 
khdyana Sdkhd, it may not be far wrong to assume that* the 
Brahmana A^anyako, Srau/a and Grhya going under the 
name of Sdtikhdyana belonged to th:it Sdkhd of the Ryveda. 
Similarly there should have existed another Sdkhd of the 
Ryveda called Kauiitaka Sdkhd for which the Brahmana, 
Aranyaka, Sr ant a and Grhya are available. 

A word with regard to the authorship of the Sranta ajid , 
Grhya of the two schools : Varadattasuta, in his Bhd§ya 
on tlie Sdtikhdyana Grhya makes the following remarks— 
wiT?RvrT!n4 i 1, ii, 18. 

IV, vi, 7. 

$lrv sr«iT% ?nff i 

XI, i, 1. 

These three extracts load us to the definite conclusion 
that in the opinion of V ariclattasutii, the Sdtikhdyana Srauta 
was the composition of one SuyajfiacSrya. This conclusion 
is strengthened by other references. 

The author of the Kaufltaka Srauta Kgrika' remarks 

d gptaygfk *?w ii 
M wk || 

These verses mean beyond doubt that the text on which 
Varadatta commented was by Suyajfla. Again in one place 
in the KauiitakiOrdhmana-vSykhyd^^ Udaya quotes the 
sutras of Suyajfla-muni and they are traceable to the Sdtl- 
khdyana Srauta ; it may, however, be pointed out that there 
is some slight difference in the reading* the reading adopted 
by Udaya agreeing with that f ound in Kamitaka Srauta y 

^ R. 4339, p. 2. 2 p, 1088. in the transcript iH my 
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but it is possible that the reading in the printed Sdr'ikMyana 
is wrong. Tentatively therefore it may be assumed that the 
published ^dAkhdyana Sutras are by Suyujfia. 

'Who then is the author of the Kausitaki Sutras ? They 
are probably by Sambavya. The evidences are not very 
strong, but they are enough to make the suggestion that 
perhaps Sambavya was the author. They are — 

1- Bhavatrlta in his bhd§ya on the Jaiminiya-iraiita- 
sutra remarks in one place : 

JmWSJT: i” 

This extract pre-supposes several things. The division of 
the Aimldyana Srauta, known to us now is ip 12 Adhydyas, 
There seems to hat'e been another division into 6 Patalas, but 
we do not know about it at present. Bhavatrata says that 
what A§val5yana wrote in 6 Pafalas, Sambavya wrote in 24 
Pafalas, Who is the Bambavya and what is his work? We 
know of a Sambavya Grhya — a work which is closely allied 
to the SdAkhdyana Grhya and which in the colophon is 
ascribed to Kaiiiitaka. The commentary of Svetadatta on 
this work begins thus — 

5nwr*4 I” 

I'ho concluding verses run thus — 

^ i” 

From this it is clear that the Grhya on which Svetadatta 
comments is the Sdikbavya'Grhya, There is another work 
called Katisttaka Grhyakdrikd which also tells us at the out • 
set that Ssmbavya was the SutrahStra for the Kau§ftak{ns 
and that he wrote a Grhya in five chapters. Bhavatrata also 
has commented on the Grhya, Bhavatrata elsewhere tells 
us that the Yajhatantra of Ssmbavya consisted of 24 Pafalas. 
Thijta there is a Brauta and a Grhya of Sambavya • the latter 
goes under the name of Kau^itaka in manuscripts. It is 



therefore likely that the Srauta of Ssmbavya also goes by 

the Dame of hau§itoin io manuscriptB. If bo, does the 

Kau}I(oka-mmia-mtra represent the Srauia of Sambavya } 

In short the conchisions are — • 

» 

1. The SdM'hdyann is different from the Kau§itaha. 

2. Each is represented by a Saikhiidy a Brahma^, an 
Aranyaka, a Srauta and Grhya. 

3. Those published, belong to the SdAkhdyana Sdkkd. 

4. The entire literature of the Kaujttakins except for a- 

portion of the Aranyaka the Upani&ad^ remains un- 

published. 

5. The Srauta and the Grhya of the SdtikhSyana is by 
Suyajfla, a pupil of Kau|Ttaku. 

6. The Srauta and the Grhya of the KausTtakins is by 
§5ffiba<rya, another pupil of KaueTtaka. 
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Circumstances of General Depression. 

The &tate of Iranian learning in the world is not very 
bright just at present. The old veteran scholars have 
almost all disappeared, and their place is not taken by others 
of the same eminence in an exclusive field. The West once 
bristled with great Iranian scholars ; but so few remain there 
now that ardour for Iranian learning was never so low there 
since the days when Amiuetil du Perron startled the world 
by his discoveries of a living form of Zoroastrianism in 
India. The great interest it had then roused in Europe was 
natural because the people there wanted to have a more 
intimate knowledge of what classical writers had told them 
since two and a half millenniums ago. 

Marked Indifference towards Religion in the 
Modern World* 

There are various reasons why that happens to be so. 
There is, in the first instance, a marked indifference towards 
Religion in the World, especially in the western world. 
Even Atheism is rampant in some parts of that world ; and 
that is not confined to Soviet Russia alone. Religiousness 
in the old sense has steadily been disappearing on all sides ; 
and although tliii jias culminated in Atheism in only one 
great union of nations, it has steadily declined in its fervour 
among all the western peoples, and in weakening even in the 
oifi^odoz and slowly changing East. 
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That growing lack of interest in Religion is naturally 
affecting all intjuiry and studies which that interest 
inspired in all peoples and concerning all aspects and forms 
of Religion. The basest forms of Religion were once studied 
with curiosity and, care, and disclosed man’s craving for 
the supermundane creed found in all phases of human 
history and among all grades of the human species. Where- 
as studies of the religions of the Arj'ans of India and of the 
Iranians were pursued by all scholars with as great fervour 
and in(|uired into with as great leaniing as those concerning 
their own. 

Leading to less Attention to Literature 
mainly dealiny irith it. 

A decline ’of interest in Religion in genera 1 would 
naturally lead to less interest in a field of oriental study 
which happens to have primarily a religious interest, as the 
texts of the preserved Avesta happen to have. Happily, 
however, that has not touched Indian learning so much, 
apparently because the sacred language of the Hindus em- 
bodies a much larger literature of a wide and varied interest. 
Once a young scholar of the West masters the Sanskrit 
language, he finds exposed to his view Religion, History, 
Law, Medicine, and Mundane; Literature of great variety and 
interest. Unfortunately that is not so with the sacred 
language of the ancient Iranians, although we find all these 
subjects dealt with more or le.ss in the ancient Iranian litera- 
ture also. 

Circumstances Which were Hostile to the Preservation 
of Ancient Iranian. 

The Geographical conditions of Iran and India are res- 
ponsible for this difference. The peninsular state of India 
and a prevailing common faith of its vast masses of inhabi- 
tants gave India enough chances of higher studies and medi- 
tative and religious pursuits of a consistent nature, Iran, 
however, was surrounded on all^sides by hostile or, barbar- 
ous nations against which her heroic people had almost 
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continuously to guard themselves by constant campaigns 
or huge defensive measures and actions which absorbed a 
great part of their activities. A brief period of weakness 
following internecine troubles and a movt^m(!nt among her 
south-western erstwhile subjects of an unusual nature in 
all human history, brought upon her a foreign and subver- 
sive domination which gave a severe blow to the further 
growth of her spiritual instincts along natural lines and the 
corresponding literatur.* which would arise out of the acti- 
vities of such instincts- India was fortunate in escaping a 
similar fate owing to her lying further away, owing to her 
vast extent and population and owing to the tenacious 
eremitic element in her faith. 

Another Reason irhy Progress of Avesinn 
Litenatnre was jiraveli/ impeded. 

This, however, was not the only cause of the pausity of 
Avestan Literature and the small survival of its language. 
The Iranians’ vulnerable position from various sides and 
their constant engagements with enemies and the Jione the 
rare depredations of these, had also often caused movements 
among themselves which appear to have seriously disturbed 
the continuity of her ancient learning. And so while the 
languages of peniusular nations such as Sanskrit, (Ireek and 
Latin have almost been kept alive up to modern times, the 
Avestan language has teen dead long since and its scientific 
and exact preservation and continuation made impossible by 
such circumstances. 

Some Relieving Reatures. 

Still, however, the discoveries of documents in the later 
forms of the Avestan Language and their decipherment are 
likely to revive some interest in Iraniar studies. The dis- 
coveries of some Pahlavi w’riting in Central Asia and of 
thousands of Achaeinenian tablets in the foundations of 
Persepolis inspire such hope in us. An even greater hope is 
raised in us bj the fact of American archaeological missions 
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environments of ancient Kaghes with a deter • 
mination to discover ancient dociuneuts of the Avestan age 
that prevailed there for a very long time. 

Nevertheless, the sco]>8 of Avestan studies is compare- 
tively very small just at present, and mainly confined to 
themes of pure niligion and deep religious philosophy only. 
And. although the f»recioua documents this little literature 
comprises are of the highest human interest as they are 
records of the earl'est human history and of the purest creed 
of the Aryan race, they in their present state of interpreta- 
tion and extent naturally offer a less inviting field to the 
younger students of the tvestern world. 

Better Understatidin<j of the Beauties oj the Avesta may 
Further relieve the Situation. 

Unfortunately again, the beauties of the Avesta are in 
a great measure marred by the methods of study that are 
pursued in understanding its meaning. The terms on which 
thought pivots and bears meaning, are generally left in 
original forms and theredore unintelligible to the reader who 
is unacquainted with the original language. That leaves the 
remainder of the meaning uuillumined and mysterious to 
the general reader, and not exactly clear even to the student 
of the subject. Hence apparently an improvement in this 
method of translation is bound to add considerable interest 
and zest to the study of the Avesta. 

The Need ot having to master a Number of Iranian 
Languages ts Another Hitch in the Progress of 
Old Iranian Studies, 

\\'hat is more, while a knowledge of the language of 
any ocher fa:anoh of oriental studies, is generally sufficient 
for a doep knowledge of that branch, ^the case ia different 
and more difficult with anci.nit Iranian studies, because, 
beside a deep knowledge of the Avestan the student is ex- 
pected to know much of Pahlavi and Pazand and also'to 
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have some acquaintance with the language of the Achae- 
menian period- This necessity is another reiison which 
deters the western student from this branch of oriental 
learning. 

^ . Profound dealing with Traniore Subjects by 

Scholars working in other Fields. 

Even under such circumstances how’cver there is a re- 
lieving feature in the presc nt state of Iranian harning. The 
fascination the sacred language of so celebrated a race as 
the ancient Persians and their great Median and Parthian 
cousins, ought to exercise on the Western mind, has led a 
number of scholars generally occupied in other fields, re- 
gularly doing very useful work in the field of aftcient Iranian 
languages and culture. And happily and naturally that is 
generally done by students and masters of the Indian Branch 
of oriental learning. This has ended in a general study of 
Indian and Iranian religions and cultures side by side. 

Hence although of such stalwarts as Du Perron, 
Gobineau, Burnouf, Cuinont, Mohl and Darmesteter, Do 
Hurlez, liapp, Spiegel, Geldner and Geiger, Noeldke, Haug, 
Windischmann, Hubschmannahd Bartholoniae, Westergaard 
and Christensen, Mills, West, Jackson and others, only a 
few survive, and therefore little work is done by scholars 
exclusively devoted to Iranian, there is still fairly a large 
band'of scholars mostly engaged in different but allied fields 
who have been contributing a steady current ci Iranian 
interest to modern learning. And it is a happy circumstance 
that scholars of the orient also are commencing to have a 
fair share in this noble occupation of Iranian studies. 

Great Sennees of French and German Scholars to 
Iranian Learning. 

Of all countries Germany and France have kept aflame 
the torch of Iranian learning the most and till the present 
tinSe, France which took the lead originally has not receded 
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much in her natural interest in this fieW. Pro!. Andre 
Honorat’e recent visit to Iran in connection with the 
Teheran University’s Foundation Day Celebratione, and the 
interest the University o£ Paris and the Government of 
France showed then ^towards Iran’s cultural progress, leads 
us to believe that that interest of France in old Iran is stiTl 
as alive as ever. 

Eminent German JVoj'k in the Field of Iranian Research', 

C hris tian Bartholomae. 

Among the roost eminent of recent German scholars 
devoting special attention to Iranian research, was late Pro* 
fessor Christian Bartholomae. He has added lustre to the 
scholarship he displayed in his Avestan Dictionary, and his 
studies of the GSthas and of Zarathushtra’s Life and Teach- 
ing, by his masterful tracts on the great Pahlavi work on 
Sassanian Law which he had been studying for the last 
many years. * 

Drs- Strothmann and Fritz Wolf. 

Dr. Strothmann and Dr. Fritz Wolf have been showing 
themselves to be great masters of the themes of ancient 
Iranian History. Dr. Wolf who has been a translator of 
the Avesta on the basis supplied by the great Iranist 
Bartholomsie, has prepared a wonderful work of great merit 
in his monumental “gossary of Firdawsi’s Shah Nama.” 
This last work shows the immense interest even present 
German Scholars are taking in Iranian learning and research. 

Gunther and Rosenhurg. 

Professor. Hans Gunther and Dr. F. Rosenberg have 
been keenly advocating the excellance of Zorostrianism as 
the best form of Aryanism> and the latter has been advoca- 
ting the introduction of its study in- German schools and 
Universities. 

« 

may bn noted here thftt the greibt Pidtlavi woifc of the Hnar Stetkitan 
faM new been fully trtnaUted by Mr. Sohrab J. Bblwa of Bosobty 
and published only recently under theUtleof ‘'The Laws of thn 
Anoieiit PerstMt:'' She Fort Printing Freest Bembny* 
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fferiel, Andreas and Others, 

Profesmor Johannes Hertel is well-known for his Iranian 
studies and his peculiar theories about the correct inter re. 
tatieu of the Avosta. He is said to have prepared transla- 
tions on that basis of the Gsthas and.the Vendidad which 
lie unpublished for want of funds. Professor F. C. Andreas 
is specially engaged on the Pahlavi Fragments from Chinese 
Turkistan in collaboration with Dr. W. Henning who is 
now appointed to the chair of Iranian in the School of 
Oriental Studies in London. Professor Hans H. Schraeder 
of Berlin is pursuing Manichean and historical researches. 
Professor Heinrich Junker who has been out of the Iranian 
field for some time, intends returning to it now. His edi- 
tion of the Farhang-i Pahlavi and studies of the Afrin-i 
GShambar, the Avestan Alphabet and the Doctrine of the 
Zarvan are well known* 

Dr. Ernest E, Her zf eld and Iranian Archaeology. 

Dr. Ernest E. Herzfeld’s great archaeological work and 
studies are specially worth noting. He has )iot only written 
the Archaeological History of Iran, but also edited some 
Achaemenian and Pahlavi inscriptions with great ability and 
learning. Unfortunately he has now given up his archaeo- 
logical work in Iran and is at present in America, apparently 
preparing his recent studies on his work in archaeology. 
F. Sarre also has contributed important work to the science 
of Iranian Architecture. 

Great French Iranists. 

The Versatile Benveniste. 

Among the jwesent French Scholars Professor E. Ben- 
venist has been the most prolific writer of Iranian subjects, 
which include “L’lrau-Vej et I’origine Legeudaire des 
Iranians,” "Le memorial Zarer, poeme pahlavi znaadeen”, 
“Les classes sociales flans la tradition avestique,” “Le text 
du Drakht Asurik et la versification pahlevie-” “Termes et 
nottiB Acboemenides en Arameen,’’ “Les lufinitifs Aves- 
tiques,” “Les Absolutifs avestiques” etc. He has also dealt 
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■with the Persian religion according to the Greek texts* and 
discussed the subject of the identification of Zarathushtra 
with Abraham, Baruch, Nimrod, Ham, Seth and Balia m by 
various early and late writers. , 

Professor Meillet's Worh^ 

Another French scholar of merit who has dealt with 
Iranian is Professor A. Meillet, a pupil of the great Derm- 
esteter. Among his writings on the subject are “La forma- 
tion d’une langue de civilization en Perse, et la role des 
parthes arsacides,” “La nature du gatha de P Avesta.” 
“Trois conferences sur les gSthas de L’ Avesta,”* etc. He 
had however contracted an unjustified aversion to the subject 
of what is known as the Later Avesta, 

De Saussure and Others. 

There are also a number of other interesting themes 
dealt with in French by scholars, including L. de Saus- 
sure’s valuable studies of “Le systome cosmologique sino- 
Iranien ” and “L’ origine iranienne des mansions lunaires 
arabas.” F. Nau’s “L’ epoque de la derniere redaction de 
notre Avesta.” E. Oavaignac’s “L’ origine du calendar 
Zoroastrien Gabriel Ferrands’ **L’ element persan dans, 
les textes nautiques arabes des xvi® et esiecles” P Pellio- 
t’s “des noms Iranians dans les Memoires de Hiuan-thrng; " 
A Foucher’s “Plusieurs tioins iraniens de lieu du KapTca ches 
Hiueu-tsang ; Frederic Macler’s “Armenie et Chahnameh’’ 
etc. 

Great Russian Scholars. 

Tnostanstsev’ s Noteworthy Work and Works of 
Other Scholars. 

Among Russian scholars, the writings of K. ] nostra 
ntsev have a peculiarly Parsi interest as they deal with such 
subjects as “Emigration of the Parsi's to India,” “Arabic 

*Thi8 last has been translated into Englieh by Professor Triyaranjan Sen 

of the Calcutta University. * 
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Authors on the Siseanian Alphabtej,” "Parsi Funeral 
Ceremony, ” “Ancieu' Iranian Burial Customs and Buil- 
dings,” “The Sassauian Military Theory,” “Rivers of 
Irar^ej,” “ [Ethnography of Southern Persia,” “History of 
the Sacred Fires,” etc, Mr. G. K. Nariman’s posthumous 
work has made us familiar with the Russian scholar Bar- 
thold’s work on Iran, and an interesting review of works on 
Iranian subjects by other Russians including Kossovitch’s 
studies on passages from the Gathas and on ancient Persian 
Inscriptions, C. G. Zalemaim’s brillient sketches of the pre- 
Islamic literature of Iran, B. A. Turave’s “History of the 
Ancient East” V, A. Zhukovsky’s “The Ruins of Ancient 
Merv” etc. 

Christensen, Nyherg, and Other Scholars. 

The Danish savant A. Christensen’s masterly work on 
Sessanian and other Iranian History keeps us fascinated as 
ever. The hjarned Professor H. S. Nyberg of Upsalla has 
been farailar to us by some learned work on Iranian subjects 
and occasional studicis on them. Guiseppe Messina’s “Der 
Ursprung der Magier uiid die zarathufetrische Religion,” 
G, Dumezil's “La prehistoire indo iranienue des ctistes.’’ 
E. Waldschmidt and W. Lentz’s “Manichaische Dogmatik 
aus chineschischcn und Iranischeri Texteu.” B. Nikitine’s 
“Le Roman Historique dans la Literature Persane 
ActucHe.’’ E. W. K. MtiUer’s work on the Turfan Manus- 
cripts. Dr. M. Winternitz’s Ethics of Zorostranism, etc. 
are other works worth noting. 

Petta:oni, Lommel and Others, 

Professor Raffaelle Pettazoni’s “La Religion de zara- 
thushtra,” Professor Hermann Lommel’s “Gsthas des 
Zarathushtra,” Professor V. Le Coq’s “Iranian Influences 
on Central Asia and beyond” and Mgr. Nathan Soederblom’s 
“La Vie Future dans La Mazdaisme” are all studies of 
merit. 





Veteran Aurd Stein and others. 

Veteran Sir Aurel Stein’s “Archaeological Reconnais- 
sances in Southern Persia and Indo-Iranian Borderlands.” 
etc. provoke profound interest in the readers, R. Vasmer’s 
work on Sassanian Numismatics, Roland G. Kent’s, work on 
“Recently published Old Persian Inscriptions,” V. Sheil’s 
“Inscriptions des Achaemenides a Sus.” J. Markwart’s 
work on provincial Capitals of Iranshahr,” are all works of 
learning teeming with information. F. Sarre’s important 
work on the science of Iranian architecture has already been 
referred to above. 

English, and American Scholars. 

In England the work of Mills and West is carried on 
to some extent by Dr. H. W. Bailey and Dr. W. Henning 
who succeeds Dr, Bailey on the chair of Iranian at the School 
of Oriental Studies in London. Sir Denison Ross, Sir John 
Marshall, Rev. Dr. Charles Gore and others sustain English 
interest in things Iranian. 

In America, the recent passing away of Dr. Jackson 
leaves a great blank in Iranian Scholarship in that continent. 
Still Dr. Louis H. Gray of the University of the Nebraska 
is keeping the torch of Iranian learning glowing there ^ 
Miss Maria Wilkens Smith gives promise of good work by 
her “Studies in the Syntax of the Gathas.’’* 

Dr. Jehangir Tavadia’s Long and Sound Work at 
Hamburg University. 

It is gratifying to note that one Parsi Professor is 
doing useful work hs teacher in Iranian at the Hamburg 
University. Dr. Jehangir C. Tavadia f has long settled 


^ other American najneH may be found in the volumes of Qrleatai 
Studies ill Honour of Cursetq Hraehy Pavvy. 

t I an indf'hj^d to Dr. Jehangir Tavadia of Haiubarg for some 
valuable information ho supplied me on work of some soholrre in 
Europe. 
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tlMre and is a familiar figure amoug European Scholars, 
and is l®red by all his pupils. His scholarly work on the 
“Shiyaet Ne-Sbiyasc-Pt. 1” has already been out for eome 
time jind he intends publishing the second part and also 
hia prize-essay on the “Cities of Iran” at the earliest 
opportunity. He is examining at present the different 
accounts of the Legend of Zarathushtra, with a view to 
prepare a work on if. He is a sound scholar, and the Parsi 
community should take greater interest in his work and 
learned undertakings. 

Modern Tran’s Growing Interest in Her Past, 

It is interesting to note that modern Iran is more and 
more interesting herself in things connected with her past. 
Since Mirzadeh Ishqui’s historical opera exercised its in- 
spiring influence that spirit has been steadijy spreading 
in Iran’s cultured world. One of the greatest enthusiasts 
of Iran’s past is Mr. Saif-i Azud, the editor of the “Iran- 
Bastan” which he is bringing out in Bombay at present. 
Professor Pour-i-Dawoud has rendered signal service to 
Iran’s past by his masterly translation of the A vesta into 
pure Persian, Raschid Yasemi’s translation of the “Arda 
Viraf N'lma,” Sadeq Hedayat’s translations of the “Zand-i 
Vohuman Yasht,” “Gujastak AbSlest,” “Shahaiha i Iran” 
and “Karnamak-i Artakhshir’’ and Said-i Nafisy’s char- 
ming work on Zoroastrian Ethics show how that spirit is 
steadily growing. 

In India also scholars like Professor Rezvi of Calcutta 
Mr, Din Muhammed of Amritsar and others have begun 
some ualned work: on themes connected with Ancient Iran 
and her religkm. W'e all know the excellent work Pr<^eBsor 
Mw A Shusbtery of Mysore has been doing. Himself aft 
Iranian,, he ha* done work of high merit on both pre- 
Isial&io and Islamic Iran. Bis monumental work cn 
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Islamic culture in two volumes has just been out. He has 
projected a still greater work in his Persian Volumes of 
the “Iran Nama” which work is intended to be a continuous 
record of Iran’s life up to modern times. Portions of 
these and of his English ‘‘History of Persian Literature” 
are appearing in parts in the “Iran League Quarterly’’ of 
Bombay. Professor Shushtery has also been preparing in 
Persian a Dictionary of Avesfrui and the Transliteration 
and Translation of the Avesta and the Bg Veda First 
Mapdal. Dr. Siddiki of Allahabad University is a pupil of 
Andreas and is an Iranian Scliolar that way ; but he is de- 
voting his energies to other subjects. 

The Liyht of Irani an Learning spreads to Distant Japan. 

In still distant Japan Dr. Astuji Asahikaga is intro- 
ducing Iranian learning among its people. He* is a Pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature in the Imperial 
University of Tokio, and includes in his work the study of 
ancient Iranian culture. Ho has studied the Avestan 
language in Paris and intends publishing a work on Iran 
shortly. He believes that a number of Iranian ideas have 
entered Japan in the ninth century. Prof. Gikyo I too is 
another Japanese scholar, engaged on Iranian research in 
the Kyoto University of Japan. He is an enthusiastic 
scholar doing very good work there. 

Work of Modern Parsi Scholars Dhabhar, Behramgore 
and Sohrab BuUara, 

Kearer at hand here, among Parsi scholars, we have 
lost in last year the eminent Dr. Jivanji Jamshadji Modi, 
and some time previously Dastur Darab D. P. Sanjana. 
Learned Ervad Bahmanji N. Dhabhar however has been 
doing very scholarly work and is engaged on his monu- 
mental Pahlavi Dictionary at present. Mr, Behrangore 
Tahmuras Anklesaria has finished his erudite studies ori'-the 



Vendidad and is engaged with the Bundaheshn noW, 
Mr. Sohrab Jamshedji Bulsara’s work on Ancient Persian 
law liitving just been brought out of press, he has thus 
added to his successful work on the Nirangastan this lucid 
interpretation of the “Matikan-i-Hazar Datastau.” He has 
also prepared a translation of the GrSth’as which is lying 
ready with him for the last many years and which he hopes 
to publish in the near future. His thesis on the Iranian 
“Origin of the Alphabet” * may be brought to the notice of 
all learned world. 

Dr. Taraporevala, Sir, Jehangirshah Coyaji, Dasttir 
Dhalla and Others. 

Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporevala is doing useful work in a 
general way and is engaged at present on the preparation 
of a translation of the Gathas.He has had a very success- 
ful career at the academies in Europe ‘and in professorial 
lino in India, and at present helds the responsible })ost of 
the Principal of M. F. Gama Athornan institute, a Semi 
nary preparing l)0}'s of the Zoroastrian priestly community 
for a career in their holy profession. Sir Jehangirshah 
C, Goyaji is an ardent Iranist and has just given us his 
learned studies on Sino-lranian subjects. Dastur Dr, M. N, 
Dhalla’s works on “Zoroastrian Givilizution”, “Zoroastrian 
Theology”, etc. are quite well known to need special notice. 
Dr. M. B. Davor, Mr. Khudabax E. Punegar, Mr. li. F. 
Goreval Mr. Sohrab Naoroji Kanga, Mr. H. F. Ghacha, 
Ervad Rustamji D. Meherjirana, Mr, J. G. Tarapore and 
Miss Arnavaj Rustamji Paymaster are those who have been 
helping to keep the torch of Iranian learning burning and 
active in our midst. We may also note here the valuable 
services of Mr. Jehangir B. Vakil, the former Secretary of 
the GStha Society, to the revival of interest in Zoroastria- 
nism and Iraniauism. * He is a quiet worker in the fields 

t Contributed to Dr. J. J. Modi Memorial Volume. The Fort Printing 
Press, Bombay. 



comparative religions. His former paper on “the induencd 
of Iran on India” and the one he is reading before us 
today are instances of his quiet work. 

Pavry family, Jamshed CInvala and Miss Dhun ‘ 
Anklesaria. 

Dasturji Khurshedji Pavry and his children, Dr. Jal 
D. C. Pavry and Miss Bapsy Pavry have acquired inter- 
national fame as cultured Iranists. Dr. Jamshed M. Unvala 
has chosen the field of archieology in which he has achieved 
no mean success. Miss. Dhun Behramgore Anklesaria 
promises keeping up the learned tra<iitions of the Ankle- 
saria family. 

Mr. D. J- [rani, Lady Dastur and Mr- F, K. JJ- Adachanju 

Mr. Dinshah J. Irani’.s activity and interest in the 
field of old Iranian research are praiseworthy endeavours 
in the midst of his exteting professional work in law ; and 
so also are the work of lady Hormazdyar Dastur who has 
given us a lucid translation of the Gathas, and of Mr. Fare- 
dun K. Dadachandji who has given us his ‘‘Gems from 
the Avesta”, and his illumined studies on “The Holy Fire” 
and the sacred formula of “the Ahunvar”. 

Hindu Scholars’ Work in the Field oj Iranian Research. 

What pleases us most is the fact of some of our 
learned Hindu cousins also entering the field of Iranian 
Research. Since the days of Mr. Tilak’s learned work on 
the Artie Home of the Aryans which relied much on 
ancient Iranian lore, and indeed in some cases even from 
before that time, have api)eared such interesting works as 
Professor K. A. Sitaram’s “Iranian Influence on Indian 
Culture”, Dr. P. D, Gune’s “Indo*Iranian Migrations in the 
Light of Mittani Records’’, Dr. R. Shamashashtry’s “India 
under the Iranians”, Dr. S. K. Belvaikar’s “Original Home 
of the Aryans”, Dr, Manilal Patel’s “The Kavoroz'^ its 
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History and its Significance", Profeasor K. Chattopa- 
dhyaya’s “Indo-Iranian Religious Schiam”, etc. All these 
authors have dealt with their subjects with the fullest 
sympathy and deep interest in them. 

Mr. Jatindra Mohan Chatterji of Bengal has produced 
remarkable treatises on the life and teaching of Zarathushtra 
which it would do both Hindus and Parsecs good to read 
from page to page. 

Iranian Scholan^hip keeps alive the Thought and Memory 
of a Great and Mighty Race. 

It will thus be seen that notwithstanding inherent 
difficulties and other hitches, the study of ancient Iranian 
culture is going on steadily all over the world. We need 
hardly say that we have noticed the work of some of the 
living writers only, with references to a few others whose 
work is not properly known on this aide. We therefore 
regret we have had no opportunity of treating the subject 
more exhaustively and therefore we may have omitted 
noticing other valued workers giving their share in this 
noble work of keeping alive the thought and memory of one 
of the greatest and most celebrated branches of the human 
race. 



IRAN AND INDIA : 


An Unceasing Friendly Contact between the Great ’ 

• Aryan Races, 

SoHBAB Jamshedjke Bulsaba, m. a. 

The Home of the Hurly Aryans lay in the Extreme North. 

Scientists tell us that the human race has had the habi- 
tation of at least 10,000,000 years on this planet. They 
also tell us that the first part of this globe which was ready 
to maintain life was the polar region, because tlie rest of 
it was yet too hot fur life to live on it. 

A page of human history connected with the early life 
of the ear til and describing the most ancient life events, is 
preserved among the life records of the Iranian race. It 
says that in the beginning of human life on earth our an. 
castors lived in the north polar regions. So science and 
history agree in this primal fi'ct of human history. Indeed 
the oonclusions of science would apply to both the poles as 
the places on this globe where life might arise at the earliest i 
still the distribution of the human race over the earth shows 
that their beginnings must have been made in the north 
polar regions and not in the south. 

This early record of Iranian History goes on to say 
that in our ancient home life became so prolific and crowd- 
ed in the days of the great Yima Khshaeta that he had to 
extend human habitations southwards by three stages. Even 
when this great march of humanity commenced southwards 
there was almost perpetual winter in their old settlements, 
for cold prevailed there for ten mont^is and a mild summer 
for only two. This apparently assumes a huge stay of hu- 
man beings in the polar regions before they moved south- 
wards. 
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The early Aryan Stock and Its Faith. 

Our Aryan ancestors early recognised the existence of 
the^upreme Being in all their contacts with Nature, and 
found Him living in the heavens and on earth, in the stars 
and in the sun, in the mcxjn, the auroras and the dawns, in 
seas and in rivers, in mountains and in valleys, in trees ajid in 
all glories of the field and of the garden. All Aryans wor- 
shipped in the Grand Temple of Nature and were lifted more 
near God in it than in any other form of worship. They felt 
themselves closer to God in it, and lived in Him then. They 
experienced in it more than ever the warmth of His Fatherly 
Love, and His Providential Care over all beings. They led 
more innocent and more pure life than when they were de- 
tached from Nature in later jelons. 

It seems that they were early conscious of the existence 
and presence of the Divine Being in all creation, and as in 
every other thing, even in religious beliefs the early Aryans 
held very lofty ideas fibout the Divinity when Yima was 
ruling in his primal wisdom. They' then were a united 
family of one compact stock, believing in one Supreme Fath- 
er Who loved and guided them for their eternal blessing. 

The Glories of the great Yima Khshaeta or Jamshid. 

Yima Khshaeta or Jamshid, as we know him in the lat- 
ter form of the name, was the son of Vivanghvant and there- 
fore is identical with the Indian personage Yama Vivasvat. 
According to the Avosta and other history preserved by the 
Iranians his sovereignty was a period of the greatest bril- 
liance in the early stage of human progress, and life, industry 
and prosperity advanced in every way throughout the first 
communities of the human race under his regime which ex- 
tended over all men and over all other creatures on earth. 

While blessings of peace, industry and prosperity were 
daily increasing, the Supreme Being Ahura Mazda or the 
All- Wise Lord, warned Yima of the calamities of the Ice 
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Age that was to come soon, and gave him the inspiration to 
plan remedies for meeting the same. He was to construct 
the place of safety for preserving the best of men and 
animals and other good things of the world. That place is 
known as “Fam” a name still preserved by the- Aryan 
Hindus in the name forms of Marwar, Anhilwar, Kathiawar, 
and probably in “ Wala ” in the names Gujranwala, Chilian- 
wala and some others. 

The Avesta observes that so great was the spiritual 
eminence of Yima Khshaeta that the divine oflSce of the Guide 
and Teacher of Mankind was offered to ‘Yima, which he de- 
clined owing to incapacity for so great and heavenly a task 
in those most early times. 

An Evil Thought overtakes Yima. the Glorious. 

The Avesta however invests him with the triple glory 
of the Sovereign, the Hero and the Saviour of Mankind, 
which he continued holding till an evil thought over- 
took him The supreme position in which he found himself 
mostly owing to his own endt«vour instigated a new thought 
in him. He naturally conceived that the great success his 
efforts had attained and the power and glory with which he 
had found himself invested, indicated his being not an ordi- 
nary man but a personage having in him the essence of 
Divinity which had enabled him to achieve such marvellous 
power and glory. He therefore claimed divine honours from 
his subjects. 

The Ancient Aryans were shocked and revolted against 

Yima. 

The pious Iranians were shocked at such thought and 
gravely resented it. When they found him adamant, they 
rebelled and called to their aid Bivaraspa, nicknamed Asi 
Dahaka or Zahhak, the Sovereign of Iranian origin of the 
Semite nations. 



The A vesta ooiltinues to say that the moment this wick- 
ed thought entered Yima, the triple glory left him and so 
departed the mysterious influence he exercised on mankind. 
He was therefore defeated and forced to flee to the eastern 
lan^s with some faithful adherents. He first settled in the 
glorious land of Haetumant which is represented in modern 
Iranian and Afghan Seistan. Here he married a princess 
of the ruling sovereign, and his progeny by that marriage 
became afterwards the celebrated Prince-Champions of 
Seistan. 

Was yima the Founder of the Hindu Race and Religion ? 

Pressure of Bivaraspa however compelled Yima to leave 
this asylum ami so he retired into India with his faithful 
adherents. 

This immigration of Yima and his adherents into 
ancient India makes a startling suggestion. He was the 
same personage as the Yama V^ivasvat of the Hindus. The 
latter is said to have been the brother of the celebrated 
Manu. The Iranian records do not however make note of 
any such brother. Might that show that Yima, Yama and 
Manu were the same ? The Hindu tendency to give special 
names to national heroes survives even to the modern times. 
Their having named Mr. Gandhi as MahitmS, Mr. Tilak as 
LokmSnya, and Mr. Dadabhoy Noroji as Lokraksi, might 
provide the illustrations to prove that Manu or Mentor was 
only an honorific appellation of Yima or Yama himaelf. 

Yima’s claim to Divinity agrees with the Hindu ideas of 
godhood, and so he must probably have laid in India the 
foundations of the religion which is known as Hinduism and 
which after having compounded with itself the cults of the 
earlier inhabitants found in it by him, slowly spread over the 
whole continent and made itself the powerful and all resis- 
ting Hindu faith. 



Bivaraspa or Zahhak's Interest in Ancient India. 

Gandharva his Minister. 

Curiously enough, Bivaraspa, the rival of Yima, is 
shown in later Iranian records to have been interested in non- 
Aryan India, for the • Shah Nanaa says that he had gone to 
India to learn witchcraft there when Prince Thraetaona* a 
direct descendant of Yima, had raised the standard of rebel* 
lion against him. Another curious fact is noted in the same 
celebrated work that Gandharva was the Minister of Biva- 
raspa then. 

The Great I ranian Hero Kerasap's Cowpaign in India 
for helping the Aryan Settlers there. 

In any case it seems clear from the Iranian records that 
the early Aryan settlers were constantly harassed by the ear- 
lier non-Aryan inhabitants and their chiefs and that they 
were saved from ruin or annihilation by their Iranian cousins. 
The anecdotes show the greatest readiness of the Prince- 
Champions of Seistan to go to the aid of their Indian cousins. 
We have seen above that they constituted the Seistan branch 
of Yima’s descendants. The celebrated hero Kerscspa of that 
house was the first thus to proceed to the help of the Indian 
Aryan sovereign. Although it is said in the Kersaspa Nama 
that he did so at the suggestion of Bivaraspa, it is more pro- 
bable that he did so by claims of blood ties than by any other 
influence. This happened immediately after the Ice Age, 
and BO might have occurred about 12000 B. C. 

Ancient India's Contact with Egypt or Abyssinia, 

The Kersaspa Nama curiously notes that ancient Egypt- 
ians or Abyssinians had come to assist the enemies of the 
Aryan race. This may be found to be a link in the chain 
connecting ancient India with the countries of the west. 

The Historic Value of the Persian Nomas. 

The creation of the Shah Nama had led to the foripa- 
tion of other such Namas by other poets. Amongst them 



fire ‘Kersagp Nama^ Framarz Nama, Barzu Nama, Dara^ 
Nama etc. A little romantic element might have entered some 
o£ them : but a comparison o£ the Kersasp Nama with cbe 
Avestan records o£ the Zemyad Yasht and the Haoma Yjisua, 
would show that there is a substantial substratum of truth 
in all o£ them. 

The Rule oj ihe Seistan Princes in India, i J 

The great proximity of Seistan with North-western 
India appears to have lad the princes descended from Yima 
that ruled there, to have their sway extended into ancient 
India ; and it seems to have been the custom of the great 
Iranian rulers to have confirmed them in that sway. Thus 
Manushchihar, the successor of Thraetaona, confirmed Sama 
the successor of Kersasp, on the Seistan throne in the Indian 
Sovereignty. 

Further splitting of the Original Euman Stocl\ 

It seems that just previously, during the sovereignty 
of Thraetaona, the human race distinctly split up into three 
main branches of the Aryans, the Tuiryas, and the Sairimas. 
This therefore is a fact distinct from the earlier separation 
of some Aryans under Yima from the ancient Iranian or 
Aryan home, and their having founded the ancient Aryan 
colony in India, which has now grown into the mighty 
Hindu nation. Continuing chronology on the basis of 
earlier calculations, that further spUtting might have occurr- 
ed about 11000 B. C. 

The Iranian Hero Framarz in India 
His Great Campaigns in it. 

Later again, the Ipdian Aryans were once more in 
trouble, and sought aid from their Iranian cousins. The 
great Kavi Usan, the Iranian sovereign and great conqueror, 
commlmded the hero Framarz to go to the help of the Indian 
Aryans. This he rendered most eflficieutly, and he stayed 



long in india for currying on other oamp&igBB BUd &f* 
stroying wicked agencies, and thus making life roore seenre 
for the Aryans there. He visited some Hindu saints daring 
his oompaigns in India. 

The Iranian annals often mention a ruling house of 
the Kaits in India. They were celebrated for astrological 
knowledge, and sometimes friendly missions \«re sent to 
them by Iranian courts for seeking solutions of various pro- 
blems connected with the future. Framarz however had to 
fight the contemporary Kait for compelling allegiance in 
him. 


Had Ancient India a Contact with Arabia too ? 

The great Hiistam in India. 

Another curious fact noted in the Framarz Namu refers 
to the contact of ancient Arabia with India. That is 
another instance of early India maintaining relations with 
western countries. 

The great Rustam also appears to have visited India 
near this time. 

These events took place about 7000 B. C. if we continue 
the order of chronology discussed above. 

Coming oj Zarathushtra, the Righteous One. 

About a thousand years passed by, and there appeared 
in Iran then the Righteous One, Zarathushtra the Spitama. 
When the fame of the great World Teacher reached the 
Indian Aryans, some of their sages went to Iran and dis- 
cussed Zarathusthra’e teachings with him. They were kindly 
received and went away, convinoed of the great Truths 
Zaratbushtra preached. 

The fects noted above as well as this fact of Zarathu* 
shtra’s life do away with any ground for the theory that the 
coming of Zarathushtm was the cause of the Hindu 
ftom the Old A47an sto<^» 



Great Bmtam assigned Sovereignty over Indian Dominions, 

Vislitaepa, the Iranian Sovereign, who had accepted the 
teaching Zarathoshtra, had confirmed the great Rustam 
in the ^eistan royal house’s rights over the neighbouring 
provinces of India. Thus the long connection of that house 
with India was steadily maintained, and by that right they 
were expected to protect the Indian Aryans from their 
enemies. 

Soon after this, internecine troubles broke out in Iran, 
the great Rustam died, and the hero Framarz who was hold- 
ing a sort of viceroyalty in India, had to leave it for defend- 
ing his homelands against the enemies of his race. 

Obscure History and a Huge Gap in the World Annals, 

The Rise ef the Later Aryans: The Medes and the 
Persians. 

Iran seems to be involved in some great catastrophes 
and the history of the subsequent vast epochs is all lost until 
we come to the first millennium B. C. A new aspect had 
appeared in Tran of that epoch. The Iranian peoples of the 
north-western and central Asian lands moved south w'ards 
and created new, powerful and flourishing settlements. 
Amongst these the Medes had emerged early all powerful 
and produced a great conqueror in Cyaxeres who extended 
his dominion into India about 600 B. C. 

Almost simultaneously the great Parsi race was rising 
in the further south* Originally it had left its early home- 
lands in the north, crossed the Caucasus, settled for some 
time in the neighbourhood of Armenia, and at last in that 
celebrated land kaowu as Parses or Persia in the chronicles 
of the western natiems. Under C^rus the Great and his 
great snooessor Osnas Uystaspes, the Persian armies swept 
over l^e three continents of Asia, Africa and Europe, and 
«riad^(^ed the huge empire extending from the ou^irts of 
rChhsa to the r^ens which h^dered on what is 
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Austro-Hungary, and from within Russia and Siberia to 
Abyssinia and Southern India, It was a dominion the like 
of which wag never seen before and seldom matched after- 
wards in the achievements of the great races of the futture. 

The Conquests of the Persians in ndia, and the 
Spread of Their Dominion over It, 

Cyrus the Gre\t had extended his dominion into India, 
but it was Darius the Gre:it who made it a permanent part 
of the great Persian Empire. The Persian rule over India 
was benevolent us it really was over all subject nations, and 
the Indians app^^ared to have reciprocated the good feelings 
by participating willingly in the Empire’s great campaigns 
even in distant Europe. 

The success of the Alexandrian revolt naturally altered 
the state of dominion in India, but curiously enough 
Cashmere, Ladak and the Northwestern provinces of India 
were bestowed by Alexander on his Iranian relative, the 
sovereign of Bactriana. That probably accounts for Indian 
influences in that province when it was formed into a new 
Kingdom under a Greek ruling house. 

The Parthian Empire ai\d\Its Long Rule in India. 

The event noted last above was the cause of the founda- 
tion of a new great Iranian power in Asia. Some princes 
said to be of Persian blood, who happened to have made 
their home in Bactriana, took offence at the selection of a 
Greek ruler over that Kingdom, and so left it with their 
adherents, settled in Parthia, and soon after established 
there the nucleous of a great empire. 

About B. C. 174, the Parthian dominion spread over 
India, by the conquest of Mithridates I. That event led to 
the establishment of Parthian Settlements and Kingdoms in 
it. Somj of these became great adherents of Buddhipm and 
took active part in its constitution and spread. Recent his- 
researches have disclosed the great part plaj^ed bj? 
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them thus not only in India, but also in distant China where 
they enacted a leading role in the spread o€ Buddhism in the 
great lands of the far east. 

The Pahllava or Parthian Settlements in India. 

Indian Scripts founded on tKe Avesta%. 

Th:; Indian historian is familiar with the Pahllava or 
Parthian Settlements in Southern India. Pali was tlu; 
language of the Indian Parthians and its script is a close 
adaptation of the Avostan script. Charts appended to this 
writer’s paper on “The Origin of the Alphabet” show the 
origin of all the alphabets from the Avestan, including the 
Sanskrit and thi) Ashokan scripts.! We hope also to'show 
that Pali script is similarly descended from the Avestan. 

The Long and Beneficial Contract of Sassanian 
Iran tcith Indian 

The Parthian Empire was overthrown by a second 
Persian dominion, the Empire of the Sassanidos, in the year 
226 A. C. Artaxerxes or Ardeshir I, the founder of this 
Empire, was a great conqueror ar.d among the far lands his 
arms reached was also India. The history of his career 
which is preserved in Pahlavi, notes a friendly embassy he 
had sent to Kait, the Indian ruler, for an astrological solu- 
tion. Sassamian dominion in India seems to have been con- 
tinuous since then, as coins of Hormazd 1 definitely show. 

The adventurous sovereign Behram V, came to India 
about 420 A. C., married an Indian princess and, according 
to Persian accounts a branch of his descendants by that 
marriage ruled over the Kingdom of Kanauj. 

Historians of Rajputana and Gujerat refer to the rule 
of houses of Sassanian blood in them. We cannot enter into 
discussions of these difficult problems in the short space of 
this paper, but the fact referred to above as well as the fact 
oi the campaigns of Prince Nushizad in India under the 

• See Dr. Modi Memorial Volnme, Fort Priating Prow, Bombaj'. 

I See chart opposite this page. 


directions o£ las father Chosroe the Great and of his having 
married ui l^um Prineeas while there and his desoendants 
having formed some ruling houses in India, are in no way 
improbable considering the long contact of Iran with India 
through the ages. 

Cultural Contact between Iran and India. 

The name of Chosroe the Great is also associated with 
India in a cultural contact. A Persian embassy from that 
great sovereign had visited the Indian court, and its leader 
tie doctor Barzui, had taken away for the Persian acadmny 
some learned Indian works, including the PaUcatantra, and 
the game of Chess. These were introduced into the rest of 
the world by Persia. The former survives in the celebrated 
Persian fable of “Kalila and Damna”. 

The Ajanta frescoes depict in some of them beautiful 
Persian scenes, and include the court scene of the Indian 
Sovereign Pulake&in II receiving the Persian embassy from 
Chosroe II who is more celebrated as Parvis or the Con- 
xjueror. They show the igreat interest their author took in 
Persia and her people. 

6’ udden Fall of Iran's Glorious Dominion: 

Its Recent Revival. 

While three continents were resonant with the arms of 
Chosroe the Conqueror, never a dream came of the catastrophe 
which was soon to befall the great Persian Empir e. Though 
segments of it survived to the sixteenth century in northern 
Iran, and a ruling house of Sassanian descent reigned in 
Seistan till the year lfi39 A. C., the glory .which had made 
Iran supreme for thirteen centuries in late historic tiroes, 
became benumbed for an equally long period, and shows 
signs of revival only now under the galvanizing influence of 
Riza Shah Pahlavi. 

Numerous Farlif Ifmdan and Dam Settlementa mi Imdia, 


further Persian immigrations into*fndia, ‘ ©tir'1ira#Hww say 



tW Providence had guided some leading bands to India. The 
beautiful account of their meeting with the Hindu sovereign 
of Sanjan gives a fascinating picture of a fresh and warm 
meeting of brother nations. 

The travels of Cosmos, a contemporary Christian tra- 
veller of the sixth century noted- Persian settlements in 
Thana, and there are indications of another powerful one in 
the neighbouring Kaliani. The historian of Taimur has 
noted a number of actions in which Zoroastrians and Hindus 
fought side by side in resisting that conqueror in the whole 
of northern India. 

Mr. M. P- Khareghat, the learned Chairman of the 
Parsi Panchayat of Bombay, has referred to the names 
Pariu and Prthu in early Hindu literature and to PSrasika 
and Pahlava in later. Mr. S. K. Hodivala has compiled a 
volume named **Parsis of Ancient India*" in which he has 
discussed a number of allusicns to the Persians in early and 
late Hindu literature and the facts of Iranian influences on 
Hindu and Buddhist beliefs and practices. In his learned 
monograph on the Kisseh-e Sanjan, late Dr. J. J. Modi quotes 
other allusions to the same. 

The Par sis are the remnants of all the above through 
huge epochs covering more than 15,000 years. 

May Parsi and Hindu Bond of Blood live for ever. 

The subject we have reviewed here is a great theme. We 
could just touch some leading features of it in a short paper 
as this. Such studies are also carried on by other scholars^ 
which we could not all refer to h^: but the fact remains that 
we the Iranians and the Indians have always been drawn to 
each other by the thick and never snapping bond of blood. May 
Providence ever preserve that bond, and use it for the eternal 
uplift of our dear Motherland and its vast hosts of popula- 
tiqns raising tliem above all distinctions of castes and creeds I 

^ Porab SaklatvaU Meiuorial Series No* ll«t Saaj Vartmao Prea9) Bomba/. 




IDtlALS OF LIFE IN THE ZOROASTEIAN 
RELIGION. 

Mb. Jehangib B, Vakil, B. A. 

What ''Ideal" signijies. 

The word ‘Ideal’, as a noun, means, according to Web- 
ster, ‘A mental conception regarded as a standard of perfec- 
tion, a model of excellence, beauty etc.’ 

“The ideal is to be attained by selecting and assembling 
in one whole the beauties and perfections which are usually 
seen in different individuals, excluding everything defective 
or unseemly, so as to form a type or model of the species. 
Thus the Appollo Belvedere is the ideal of the beauty and 
proportion of the human frame”. (Fleming) 

Ethical and aesthetical systems which adopt an ideal 
standard of estimating character, human possibilities or 
subject in art , etc., come under the category of the term 
‘Idealism’. 

All religions aim at ideals, and, as we shall see later, 
Zoroastrianism is a system of ideals, so much so, that some 
scholars have pronounced it to be a system of idealism. 

According to Webster, the word ‘Life’ means “The 
union of the soul and body” and also “ A c^tain way or 
manner of living with respect to conditions, circumstances, 
character, conduct, occupation etc., hence human affairs”. 

The Meaning of Religion. 

Various definitions have been offered for the term 
‘Religion’. 

Some say that Religion is the Science of Life } other# 
avow that it is the basis of private virtue and public faith 
and is concerned with the happiness of individuals as well 
as the prosperity of a community or a nation. 



Gan 3 ral terms, which would convey the meaning o£ the 
word *Beligion\ are not to be found in such languages as the 
Egyptian or the Babylonian, Hebrew or Arabic, Sanskrit 
or Chinese, because people of all times considered religion as 
a martiter of fact requiring no explanation, just like the daily 
rising and setting of the Sun. Even in. the Bible, there is 
no definition of the word ‘Religion’. 

Professor J. H. Kramers of the University of Leiden, 
in his paper on “The ‘DaSna’ in the GSthas” in the 
“Oriental Studies in Honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavry’’, 
says as under— 

“ Among the great religions of the world, Zoroastria- 
nism is by far the first to have developed a word denoting 
the full conception of Religion, as we understand it now, in 
the sense of a theological, ethical and liturgical, combined 
system.” 

“ Zoroastrianism, on the contrary, has in the Avestan 
texts the word ‘daena’, Avhich in that early period was 
already used for the whole of the religion of Zoroaster”. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jun., Ph. D., in his well known 
work, “The Study of Religion”, states as under ; — 

** Religion consists oj three elements — (1) The natural 
recognition of a Power or Powers beyond our control ; 

(2) the feeling of dependence upon this Power or Powers ; 

(3) entering into relations with this Power or Powers.” 

“ Uniting these elements into a single proposition, 
religion may be defined as the natural belief in a Power or 
Powers beyond our control, and upon whom we feel our- 
selves dependent ; which belief and feeling of dependence 
prompt (1) to organisation, (2) to specific acts, and (S) to 
the regulatimi of conduct, with a view to establishing 
favourable relations between ourselves and the Power on 
Powers in question” (Pp, 171-1.72) 
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The Iraman Prophet expresses his own view o£ the 
greatness of his religion in the following words—** The 
religion which is the best among existing things, and which 
is based on the Law of Righteousness, advances the progress 
of my settlements, (and which), by means of teachings ins- 
pired by words of righteous propensity, would dedicate all 
actions to Tru*.” (Yasna XLIV, 10). 

One of the modern definitions of ‘Religion’ is that it 
consists in subjection to a higher power than any that man 
knows of on earth, with grace responding therefrom. 

Religion in relation to Life, 

With reference to the relation between religion and life. 
Dr. Jastrow observes— 

“Obscure as the origin of Zoroastrianism is, one feature 
of it at least is clear, its strong emphasis of the tendency to 
bring religion and life into consistent accord, to wipe out 
all distinctions between an official and an unofiicial cult, to 
regulate the entire field of conduct by deductioiis from 
certain leading religious prindples”. 

The bent of the Iranian mind was such that it was 
never tempted to dabble in any sort of mysterious dogmatism. 
Consequently, the mighty religion promulgated by the great 
sage of the East, Zarathushtra Spitama, is the simplest and 
the most practical of faiths. Dastur Dr. Dhalia observes. 
Religion should be such that its ideals can be applied to 
our work-a-day world. Its teachings should be applicable 
to the exigencies of daily life? This is the characteristic of 
Zoroastrianism through its very simplicity”. 

How (he Zoroastrian Religion has benefited the 
World by its application to Life. 

In Yasna XLV, 5, we find the holy tenets characterised 
as “best for mortals to hear**. In Yasna XLV III, 4 
we come across the precept, “Whoso would devote, his* 
mmd, D ^ai^a^ to the better thing or the worse, wonkj 



himself shape his religious instinct accordingly, thrmi gh 
(his) word and deed” Such passages clearly indicate the 
influence which Zoroastrianism has exerted on the character 
of it# followers, and show how its tenets serve the practical 
purposes of life. Thus, Zoroastrianism has been rightly 
classified by eminent scholars as one of ‘Creative evolution.’ 

In Vendidad III, 26, we find “He who sows most corn, 
grass and fruit, sows righteousness ; he promotes the reli- 
gion of Mazda.” Thus, Zoroustriauism announces that 
thrifty husbandry, practised faithfully in tune with the faith 
of Ahura Mazda, tantamounts to the practice of true religion 
now and here on this earth. Similarly, such tenets as, — 
“The doer of good deeds flourishes through his own 
righteousness” ( Yasna XXXIV, 13), “One, who sows corn, 
sows piety (Asha) ; he advances and promulgates the religion 
of Mazda” (Vendidad III, 31), “He who has children 
is far superior to him who has none”, (Vendidad IV, 47), 
“Give me an offspring that may promote my family or 
house, my borough, ray city, my country and its religion” 
(Yasna XLIT, 5)— -all these show how Zoroastrianism lays 
a particular emphasis on the ethics of everyday life without 
which there could be no religion, and spiritual advancement. 
Zoroastrianism never inculcates asceticism. On the other 
hand, it lays a particular stress on different activities oS. 
man, prompting him to make strenuous efforts to realise Hie 
ideals of life. 

Deep Inflijtence exercised on other Fmths by the 
Religion oj Zoroaster. 

Eminent scholars have pronounced Zoroastrianism as a 
mighty religion.* It is considered mighty not only because 
it exercised a sublime influence, for ages, over a mighty 
people, but on account of its divine tenets and lofty ethics. 

It has been considered mighty not only on account of its 
intrmsic merits, but also on account of its most salubrious 
influence on other religions. Professor F. J. Foakes Jackson 



o^ th3 Itnion Theological Seminary, New York, in hla papei^ 
“The Influence of Iran upon Early Judaism and Christia- 
nity”, contributed to “Oriental Studies in honour of Cur- 
setji Erachji Pavry”, observes,— “But Persia did more^han 
protect Judaism : it enriched it. The religion of Israel had 
taught that God exercised a righteous, but somewhat 
arbitrary rule. Like a terrible King, He did evil as well as 
good. But under Persian influence the Jews began to realise 
that life is a struggle between good and evil with God 
always on the side of good, that there are two spiritual 
worlds in constant conflict with one another.” 

The same scholar further observes, — “ Historians of 
the life and thought in the Christian Church have uniformly 
displayed a tendency to ignore the* important part played by 
the religious ideas of Iran, nor can the writer of this brief 
chapter plead guiltless in this respect. But the subject is 
worthy of serious attention from the theologians of the 
future, whether they be Jew or Christian ; and if these few 
remarks prove a stimulus for further study of the subject, 
they will not have been made in vain ”. 

Whit Western Civilization owes to it. 

Dr. Wilhelm Goiger, in his “ Civilization of the 
Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times ”, has shown us that 
“ Among the civilized nations of the Early East, the history 
of the Avestau nation, apart from its ethnological impor- 
tance, lucidly illustrates the fact so long questioned, that 
several of the germs of what is best in Western Civilization 
are to be detected in the doctrines and institutions of 
Iranian antiquity”. 

Primitive men tried, though in a crude form, to study 
the laws of life and to harmonize their activities with their 
surroundings. The world being thSn one of mysterious 
forces, religion was a system of speculation regarding the 
Unknowable. With the development of culture, beginnings 
were made in agriculture and irrigation, and in course of 



time city life caire into vogne. Such a life gave birth to 
the ritual, and men began to conform to the order of the 
Universe : thus religion became a binding power, — binding 
men,to God, the individual to the community, and spirit to 
spirit. It was then what we now aill Nature- worship. It 
was at this critical juncture, that the Bactrian Sage appeared 
on the scene, and promulgated his sublime religion with 
Ahura Mazda as the fountain-source of all inspiration, 

Zoroaster was the Founder of Monotheism. 

Zoroaster laid the greatest stress on the importance of 
the adoration of one Supreme Being in lieu of the former 
nature worship with a multiplicity of gods. Thus, Zaraithu- 
shtra laid the foundation of a sublime monotheism. The Jaw 
of Ahura Mazda is the law of our existence, which law com- 
prehends what is recognised us the moral law : and reduced 
to a system, the code of moral laws becomes the most essen- 
tial element in what is known as the Zoroastrian Religion, 

The supreme Lord of the Oreiition^. Ahura Mazda, is 
Wise, Holy, Just, Benign. He is the Fountain of Love 
and Embodiment of Truth. The GSthas, the quintessence 
of Zoroastrianism, give us the most sublime and comprehen- 
sive conception of Ahura Mazda with supreme attributes, 
which are not limited by Time or Space. Nothing higher 
could be conceived than the Sublime Majesty of Ahura 
Mazda. 

His conception of the supreme Attributes of God. 

In the later Avesta, there is a mention about ** The 
Immortal Holy Ones”, the Amesha-Spentas. In later 
theology, they are considered as Archangels ; but as a 
matter of fact, ** They are within the Being of God, not 
separate from him.”* According to the true Zoroastrian 
concept, these attributes are part and parcel of Ahura 
Mpda, who is always to be taken as an Indivisible Entity. 
Tested rationally, this concept stands good for all times aad 





tor all climes. In their respective spheres, the conflicting 
forces of Nature cannot be all powerful ; if that were so, the 
natural and harmonious development of the forces of Nature 
would be replaced by confusion and chaos, and thus,,, the 
theory of Monotheism would have no place in our reasoning. 
According to the well thought out concept of the early 
Avesta, the Amesha-Spentas are only the great attributes 
of Ahura Mazda. This true Zoroastrian concept is a very 
important landmark in the history of the sdence of religion. 

How iht Knowledge of these Attributes 
influences the Faithful. 

Let us now examine how far human conduct and 
character can be influenced by the Amesha-Spentas. These 
abstract and ethical conceptions, besides the concept of 

(i) Ahura Mazda discussed above, are as under — 

(2) Vohu-mano, the Good Mind, Benevolence, Love, 

(3) Asha-vahishta, the Highest Holiness, the Highest 
Righteousness 

(4) Khshatra-vairya, the Divine Sovereignty. 

(5) Spenta-Aramaiti, the Spirit of Devotion and Duty. 

(6) Haurvatat ,U nivfrsal Spiritual Happiness, Per- 
fection. 

(7) Ameretat, Immortality . 

(2) Vohu-mano, the Good Thought, Benevolence or 
Love gives birth to good words and good deeds. Good 
thought suggests kindness not only to mankind but also to 
dumb animals. In Zoroaster’s time the chief occupation d 
the Iranians was agriculture including animal husbandry ; 
hence, the precept of good thought, benevolence and love 
was of prime importance. Out of this concept has naturally 
arisen the well praised triad of Humata,.Hukhta, Huvarshta, 
Good Thoughts, Good Words and Good Deeds. 

(3) Asha, the Law of Righteousjiess, governs t^e 
Kingdom of Ahura Mazda ; all other laws are subordinate 
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to Asha. ** Indeed God HimseK is Asha, the Holy Law of 
Perfection. * He is the Supreme Father of the Order which 
arose from His Righteous Perfection’ ; He therefore * hath 
established the Law.’ ' In His Divine State, Duty pur. 
sueA the Righteous Law of Justice and Truth’ ; * He hath 
established Sublime Truths ’ ; for the rational bath He given 
the Doctrines ; * He hath issued the Canon and * the Com- 
mandment’, * He hath established the Laws of Conscience’.” 
“(GODIN THE GATHAS”byMr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, 
M. A.) This concept of Asha, — the Holy and Immortal Law 
of the Universe, proves Zoroaster’s keen-sightedness into the 
practical side of life. 

(4) Khshathra.vairya, the Divine Sovereignty, is the 
outcome of Ahura Maada’s Spiritual Eminence and is exer- 
cised out of His Benevolence. His object to place man in 
the world is to lift him. During all the vicissitudes of life 
man is guided and protected by His Loving Father, Ahura 
Maada. In the battle of life, man is likely to lose courage, 
and at such junctures, man’s faith in the Guarding Power of 
Ahura Mazda is of great importance. While performing his 
duty, man has to face siw^ral odds, and it is then that he 
hopes for, nay, he is confident of, help from the Divine and 
Loving Father, Ahura Mazda. 

(5) Spenta-Armaiti, the Spirit of Devotion and Duty, 
indicates a harmonious relation between Ahura Mazda and 
man. Ahura Mazda befriends the virtuous. The true 
Zoroastrian prays for His Blessings. Ahura Mazda lends 
His Helping Hand to man when he is likely to fall unwitt- 
ingly. Every worthy soul is given the Spiritual Blessing 
in God’s good time, because all material blessings are only 
the means to the end, and that end is nothing but the perfec- 
tion of self-consciousness ; man can reach this highest goal 
by his honest efforts and the Grace of the Divine Father. 

(6) Haurvatat, Spiritual Happiness of Universal Per- 
fection, can be attained only by a correct life in conformity 
with the Law of Asha, guided by Vohu-mano. This bliss 
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can be achieved by man, only if he discards selfishness. One 
of the noblest of teachings in the GSthas is. — “Happiness is 
to him, who makes others happy.” When man thinks of 
the happiness of others, he is in tune with the Divine Father 
al.vays thinking of the happiness of His entire creation.*^ 

(7) Ameretat, Immortality, can be achieved by man 
only if he follows the dictates of his inner light. This long 
life not only means a good physical life on this earth, but it 
also means an eternal spiritual life here and hereafter in 
perfect harmony with the Divine Father. 

How the Faith of Zarathushtrn heljts Man be in 
Tune with {he Infinite^ 

By acting in tune with the Infinite, man can attain the 
highest goal, namely, the acquisiti-m of all the Divine Attri- 
butes mentioned above: This is possible and feasible, 
because All Merciful Providence is sure to reward the 
virtuous. 

The noble mission of Zarathushtra is explained by him- 
self in his Holy Song in Yasna XXVIII, 4 — 

“I who would devote luy soul to the Divine 
Symphony of the Heavenly Blessing 
By means of the Pure Reason and the Affection 
and Power of the Good Mind, 
And have bc'en knowing well the Blessings of the 
Deeds of the Lord Who is the Wisest One, 
As long as I have the will and power. 

So long will 1 teach the world to aspire after 

Righteousness.’ ? 

(Mr. S. J. Bulsara’s translation in Iran League Quar- 
terly, Volume III No. 4, Page 261). 

In the Githas, we find Zoroaster explaining his mission 
to those who had assembled from near- and afar to listen to 
his message There he enjoins one and all to use their eyes, 
their ears, and their intellect, so as to judge for themselves 
whether they should accept or rejed; the truths and precepts 
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which he had learned from the Wi^e I^ord, Ahura Mazda, by 
tuition, divine inspiration and deep meditation. He asked 
them whether they should surrender their mind and soul to 
Spenta* Mainyu, the Beneficent Influence or to Angra 
Mainyu, the Evil Influence, at the same time warning them 
that those who made the latter choice, would have nothing 
but woe as their lot. (Yasna XXX, and XLV). 

This philosopher and prophet of Iran also told them 
that those who follow the precepts of the true faith and be 
righteous shall have the Bliss of the Best Mind (Vahishtem 
Mano), as their reward. (Yasna XXX, 4). 

The most prominent features of Zoroaster’s teachings 
were the formation of good mind and the salvation of the 
soul He wants to guid;, convince and direct all, itioluding 
even the erring, to the right path. In Yasna XXXI, he 
addresses Ahura Mazda in the following words ; — 

“Grant Thon, 0 Holy Spirit by means of the Soul’s 
holy fervour, and by Righttjousness point out to both the 
good and the erring ptople, the joy of heavenly and happy 
acumen and w'hat would be as holy Canon for the discreet 
and with the tongue of Thy own mouth tell us for 
Enlightenment, 

That therewith may we bring all the living to Faith.” 

(Mr, S. J. Bulsara’s translation in the Iran League 
Quarterly, Volume III, No. 4, Page 262.) 

Zarathushtra's Teaching solves the Problem of Evil,’ 

In Yasna XLV, 2, we find the most important sermon 
of Zoroaster regarding the origin of good and evil — 

“I first speak to you about the two spirits of the world 
of whom the Bounteous 0ne spoke to him, who was Angra, 
thus, ‘Not our minds, nor teachings, nor intellects, nor 
beliefs), nor words, nor actions, nor consciences, no? souls 
accord with one another”, 
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This principle of Good and Evil is the most important 
point in the Zoroastrian religion : in fact, it should prove tiie 
beacon-light to the suffering world, especially the modem 
world, , 

Our standard of happiness being very imperfect, we 
generally exclaim, most impatiently, “Ob, where is the 
justice of God ? Is this the working of an All Merciful 
Providence ? Why should good men suffer and the evil ones 
prosper ? etc., etc.,” when we see so much misery around us. 
Different religions give different solutions of this important 
problem. 

Those, who study Zoroastrianism superficially, suspect 
that there is Dualism in this religion, but that is a wrong idea. 
This erroneous notion arises from the faet that in later Avesta, 
the concept of Ahura Mazda, the Supreme Lord, was wrongly 
identified with Spjnta Mainyu, the Beneficent Principle ; and 
as the true nature of Evil could not be properly judged, 
Angra Mainyu or Ahriman was wrongly considered an 
opjwnent of Ahura Maada. 

The nature of Goo<l and Evil can be best understood, 
if we study clearly the following elucidation given by 
Mr. Bulsiira. 

“The All-seeing Lord knows that man must work out 
his salvation himself, so He has allowed him freedom to act^ 
which he could have withheld when we see that even a 
human hypnotiser can completely enslave the will. But this 
freedom is necessary for human development, so God has 
allowed it, because He is Benevolent, and plans what is best 
for man. By this freedom, man chooses in his acts either 
the right or (he wrong, and God as Judge assigns His re. 
compense, accordingly. As man has in him the germ of 
Perfection, he invariably suffers pain in the effects of Vice, 
and feels happiness in those of Virtue. It is justice there- 
fore, which supplies the impulse for Perfection, which throws 
08 under the deepest obligation to the Kind God. His Love 
wopld jl^aya been great even though He had been the strictest 



in Justice, but He is Merdful too, and takes otlt* weakness 
kindly ; our happiness fcr being good is more, and our 
sufiEering for being wicked less than what we ‘strictly’ deserve, 
Man is imperfect, and therefore he must err, and conse* 
quently suffer, for so requires the Law of Justice and 
Development. But God is so kind that He thus makes this 
suffering as light as possible, and besides always exerts His 
Kindness to prevent man from falling. If he could have 
helped it, He would have put an end to all suffering : but 
without it man cannot rise, for, suffering impels him to 
virtue by warning him from the Path of Error. And God 
loves that man should rather rise into Perfection than ever 
remain in Darkness.” (“GOD IN THE GATHAS” by 
Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, M. A,). 

Mr. Bulsara rightly denies the existence of Dualism in 
the Zoroastrian religion : he observes, — “Those ■who state 
that Zoroastrianism is Dualism, meaning thereby that it 
preaches belief in two gods equally powerful, one good and 
the other bad, and so forth, know not the very rudiments of 
Avestan theology, for, though several mistaken ideas have 
arisen on confounding the true poetry, the colour and the 
disguised meaning of several Avestan writings, with their 
literal signification, the real Zoroastrian faith teaches no such 
belief ; nor does it express a plurality of gods ; nor a God 
Who is the cause both of Good and Evil, including in Evil 
even imperfection ; nor a God who deprives men of the free 
exercise of their Will ; nor a growing God ; nor a God of 
Whom no idea however distant and imperfect can be formed. 
Zoroastrianism believes as much as any one else that the 
imperfect man cannot form the full idea of God, but that 
does not prevent it from predicating Perfect Attributes of 
Him.” (“GOD IN THE GlTHAS” by Mr. Sohrab 
J. Bulsara, M. A.). , 

It would not be inopportune here to observe that the 
neo-rralist school of philosophic thought, under the leader- 
si^ of Bertrand Kussel, seem to be greatly influenced in their 
metaphysics by Zoroastrianism; they admit the reality of 
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Evil; but they are so much overwhelmed by the evils 
prevailing in ordinary life that they even consider God to be 
finite and opine that man must unite with God to drive out 
Evil : this they call ‘Meliorism.’ 

€ 

Can Suffering appear as Unjustified £vil. 

Since Zoroastrianism teaches that the good and evil 
experiences of life are governed by God, one may be naturally 
tempted to enquire into the origin of unmerited evils, such as 
a hereditary disease or the ruination of individuals as the 
result of a big conflagration or an earthquake. 

We shall try to find out the solution of this problem in 
the words of the late Shains-ul-Ulenia Dr, Sir J. J. Modi, 
Kt., C. I- E., B. A., Ph. D., LL, D., who observes tliat in 
case of an affliction brought about not through our own 
faults 01 - transgressions, but through circumstances, over 
which we have no control, wt; should nffiix’iu our faith in God 
and bear th<jse sufferings with a confident hope that those 
sufferings are a trial for us, axid that everything will be right 
in the end. He adds that at the time of our tribulation and 
trouble, we should, c)n the one hand, endeavour to relieve our 
sufferings and eontrilmte to the advarcement of our 
happiness, and, on the other hand, we should put implicit 
faith in Ahura Mazda and believe that every’thiug is intended 
by Ahura Mazda for our good. He further observes that 
these two thoughts will, first of all make us contented, and 
secondly, they will teach us to maintain an even balance of 
mind in prosperity and adversity, and thus conduce to our 
well being. 

How Zarathushtra' s Teachings interrelate 
Ethics and Religion, 

The relation between Ethics and Religion is so very in- 
timate and essential that often time« we fail to differentiate 
between the two. Broadly speaking man’s duties are classi- 
fied under two divisions : (1) Those that guide him in bis 
relations with God ; (2) those that are concerned about his 



own self and about his relations with the Creation. The first 
type of duties falls under the category of Religion, and the 
second comes under the domain of Ethics. 

• At any and every .stage of civilization, man is surround- 
ed by forces of Nature, which seem more or less beyond his 
control. This consciousness of physical weakness is univer- 
sal. Among the savages, this feeling bursts forth in a desire 
to fly from the influence of evil spirits ; among the civilized, 
this feeling assumes the shape of desire for fellowship with 
the Divine : such a religious aspiration is characteristic of the 
highest civilization. 

Even those, who ordinarily <are very little for religion, 
feel anxious, especially, in times of danger, to seek help from 
a Being, Whom they consider to be Supreme and Divine. 
The conception regarding such a Being differs at every stage 
of civilization. 

In Zoroastrianism, Ahura Mazda has been considered an 
All-Wise, dust, Benign and Loving P’ather. This concep- 
tion of Goodi'.ess and Power was higher and clearer than 
what was revealed to man before Zoroaster appeared on the 
scene. This God*ideal has exerted a remarkable influence 
upon humanity of all climes and times. Zoroaster relied 
ujiou it for bringing about a Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

As is said in the Gathas, God does not forsake us after 
placing us in this World. “He is Guardian and Friend 
during lives.” (Yasna XLIV, 2). “He is Protector during 
troubles.” (Yasna XL VI, 7). “He is the Friend, the 
Brother and the Father of the earnest follower of the True 
Doctrine.” (Yasna XLV, 11). “He aideth the realisation 
of Righteous Perfection.” (Yasna XLIII, 4). 

Even a cursory study of life and teachings of Zoroaster 
cannot fail to bring to our notice the practical way in which 
he applied his principles and tenets to the daily experiences 
of life. Those principles, inculcated thousands of y«irs ago, 
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have stood the test of time and stand good even to-day. 
The chief characteristic of Zoroaster’s teachings is their 
practical reasonableness which has influenced directly and in- 
directly the history of the world. His teachings reveal ,his 
impartiality, his broadmindedness and philanthropy. 

Only a few great men have materially influenced the 
history of the world. One of such men was Zarathushtra, 
the prophet of ancient Iran. He brought about a funda- 
mental change in the nature of huncan society. His influence', 
is perceptible not only in the realm of ethics and politics but 
also in the affairs of the working world. 

Stretching our imagination to those distant times when 

o o 

Zoroaster walked and talked in Iran, we find him a tower- 
ing personality with a super-human intellect, with a 
remarkable moral boldness, as can be judged by the influence 
of his teachings. 

How Zoroaster's Faith raised Society to its 
Honoured Position. 

Zoroaster’s work was not only religious, but was also 
social. He had to face practically the same problems as we 
have to do to-day. With a very keen discerning eye, he 
could judge aright of human nature, and the means em- 
ployed by him then can prove of great utility even to- day. 

No doubt, eadi society differs from every other society, 
in-as-much-as it is the product of heredity and envoiron- 
ment. But so far as fundamentals are concerned, humanity 
is much the same in all times and climes. Though Zara- 
thushtra’s religion incidentally improved upon local atmos- 
phere and local coloring of the former religion of Iran and 
though many of his teachings might have to meet local pre- 
judices and conditions, his insight into human nature was so 
remarkably profound that his religion may be justly con» 
sidled a Universal Religion- 



Ab a Greek philosopher has observed, man is a sociable 
animal. None can live to himself alone. Men are inter- 
dependent. An individual is bound to influence those around 
h^, and he in his turn is sure to be influenced by them. We 
are influenced by our parents and other members of the 
family and by social customs. Similarly, Zoroaster, as a 
profound thinker and a great teacher left an everlasting 
effect upon the religious and social thought of his times, 
which influence, in its turn, has left its mark on the society 
of all times since then. 


In order that we may well understand the cause or 
causes of that remarkable religious and social revolution, we 
must carefully study primary human motives. Human 
motives are almost numberless and complex ; but some 
them are almost universal, and we should study their charac- 
teristics. 


Philosophers have taught us that man has a natural 
desire to spare his energy as far as possible in his everyday 
life. This kind of a genoril inertia has brought into play so 
many inventions by a few giant intellects that have largely 
contributed towards civilization. A similar desire is to be 
noticed in the domain o*' religion or in social life or even in 
politics Just as a few men of inventive genius have worked 
wonders in the domain of science and arts, a few great 
thinkers, statesmen and religious reformers have influenced 
great masses of men who are generally affected by mental 
and moral inertia. Zoroaster was such a great reformer and 
he brought about a revolution not only in the religious 
thought but also in the social customs of his times. And 
although he was met by several prejudices, which probably 
cost him his life, his teaching.s overcame the mental and 
moral inertia in course of a few centuries and ultimately 
Iprought about such wonderful results as have staggered 
humanity. 
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Ths Deep Wisdom of Zaratkushtra* s Teachings. 

The Prophet of ancient Iran was first a thinker and then 
a teacher. Although he taught his followers to tell the truth, 
or to be pure in body and soul, or to love the Heave fily 
Father and also their neighbours and to serve the poor and 
the needy, and also to be kind to the dumb animals, he did 
not preach moral truths in a desultory or perfunctory man- 
ner but considered those moral truths as interdependent and 
affecting the life of man as a whole. With such a philoso- 
phical purpose in view he pondered over man’s spiritual and 
moral life as an indivisible entity and thought out a system 
of First Principles of Life, from which such virtues as 
honesty, prudence, etc., are only the natural deductions. To 
elucidate this point we shall take a few instances. In GStha 
53-5, we find the Universal Standard and the Law of mutual 
intercourse, namely, “ Let Rectitude be your mutual bond.” 
From this fundamental principle many moral deductions can 
be drawn. In GStha 43-1, we get the noble idea expressed 
in an equally noble manner, — “ Only that, which is good 
for anybody what-so-ever, can be good for one’s own self.” 
From this profound truth we can easily deduce the maxim 
which we daily hear in life, — ** Do unto others as you would 
that they should do to you. ” In GStha 30-3, we find a very 
profound and all-embracing moral precept,—** Of them two, 
those who are the wise would choose the Truth, but not 
would the unwise do so. ” 

In Gfitha 34-8, we find the sublime principle, — ** One 
who does not perceive Rectitude, the good Conscience is yet 
far from him. ” In GStha 49-5, we find the guiding prin- 
ciple, — “ One who purifies his fait h by the good Conscience,” 
and in Gstha 48-3, we find the height of sublimity in the 
noble principle,— ** By means of the deeds of good Consci- 
ence one becomes God -like « 

In Githa 31-7, we find the profound truth, — “ Vahie- 
shtem Mano (the Best Mind) which is the seat of Righ« 
tiousnese, is the only source of Discretion ”. 
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In GStha 53-2, we find the guiding principle , — ** Teadi 
us the Straight Path, which is the Creed the Loving A.hura 
hath given, ” 

• In GStha 34-12, we find the sublime principle, — ** Tell 
me. Oh .Mazda, so that I may hear, that one has to j)ursu0 
truths for gaining blessings. ” 

The modern world will be much wiser, it the following 
practical principles are studied well ; — “ He also is sinful, 
who is friendly to the sinful, and he is virtuous who is a 
friend of the virtuous. ” — (GStha, 46, 6), ** Let not honest 
people give precedence to the villains ” — (GStha, 46-9). 

Evil to the evil-doer, and happy blessing to the good- ** — 
(Gathas, 43-5). These principles clearly prove that the 
virtue of charity is not the only re(|uisite, but an active good 
will and spirit of service are of prime importance. 

What could be more educative than the pithy principle, 

Of the Self the Lower and the Higher ” (GStha, 

43-3). This clearl}'^ shows the dual nature of humanity, 
namely, the physical tendencies and spiritual propensities. In 
the same connection we find the precept* ** Give me the best 
of all (gifts) viz., the Truest Self, ” — (GStha 13*2). In 
GStha 28-2, we find the equally noble desire, “ So that 
Spenta (Mainyu) might establish us in personality.’’ 

In Gatha 53-8, we find the supreme moral principle, 
“ Let both the high and the low, by virtue of moral courage, 
achieve Self-Consciousness, Self-determination and Self- 
satisfaction. ” This reminds us of Tennyson’s well known 
line “ Self-knowledge, Self- reverence and Self-discipline. ” 
It equally reminds us of the fact that the Prophet of Iran 
was averse to asceticism and extolled the life of a worldly 
man. Zarathushtra preached the philosophy of Action as 
opposed to Renunciation. 

Zarathushtra never tolerated the idea of the annihilation 
of desires, but he preached that our desires should be good 
and be the outcome of the Spirit of Devotion and Doty 
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(Armaiti). In Yasnn, 28-7, we find “ Let Armaiti insfwe 
oar desires. “In the same connection» we find “ Benevolent 
Mazda Ahura, let us attain our end (GStha, M-16), In 
Githa 45-9, we find the noble desire, — “ May God grant, us 
the energy of promoting the increase of our cattle and 
men, ” 

For the perfect guidance cf the Self, man has been en- 
dowed with the gift of conscience, which he has to use for 
his own guidance on all occasions •• “ The man who follows 
the multitude is a blind man. What he hears, that he becomes 
(because has no strength of character). May Ahura whose 
remembrance does us good, inspire the Conscience. “ (GStha 
32-6). In the same connection, we have “ That way we 
shall get perfection, which way the Self inclines.” (GStha, 
38-9). What could be more heartening than the principle 

preached in GStha 48-5 — “ Let the world flourish, 

and afford scope for the free play of our aspiration.” The 
inward call of the soul can be realised by following the 
principle laid down in GStha 45 - 5 , — “ Those, who place 
their faith and choice in Me, attain Universal Self-realisation 
and Immortality,” 

What Zarathushtra taught to ho the Snmmutn Bonum. 

For the realization of the Self, man has to work out his 
own way, — “ Where Freedom of choice, has been given to 
the Will. “ In GStha 46-7, we find the principle that for 
man’s guidance “ God, Church and the Conscience are the 
real sources of strength.” In the same connection, GStha 
46*12, teaches us, Whenever amongst the heathens of 
Turan righteousness makes its appearance, material pros- 
perity also increases, by virtue of a life of labour. Forthwith 
conscience comes to their aid and Mazda Ahura teaches them 
the way to bliss. ” In GStha 33-2, we find the most pra- 
ctical principle for the advancement of men, “ Those, who 
fight the evil in word, thought and deed, who work hard for 
aud dedicate themselves to the good, advance the wishes df 
Ahtjr# and fulfil His Pleasure. ” 



And finally we come to the principle of the eummnm 
bonum of life, in a very small prayer which every true Zoro- 
astrian utters dozens of times everyday, Righteousness is 
thg greatest good, and Bliss it is. There is a Rule of Life, 
and it is in this, that ‘ virtue for the sake of virtue, (is) the 
greatest good”. 

Bis Sublime Code of Ethics. 

We shall now turn our attention to the Zoroastrian code 
of. Ethics. For the sake of convenience, we shall divide it 
into personal, social and legal ethics. 

Under the category of personal ethics, we iiiaj' consider 
prayers, purity of mind and body, rules of conduct, diligeix.*e, 
reward and punishment, etc. 

Social ethics may embrace manners and customs, com* 
munal affairs, trade and commerce, etc. 

Under the class of legal ethics, we may discuss codes of 
criminal and civil law, administration of justice, etc. 

The Nobe Life the Zarathushtran Lives, 

Leaving bed at the break of dawn, a Zoroastrian has to 
offer prayer to Ahura Mazda for having protected him dur- 
ing sleep. In course of the day of 24 hours, he is supposed 
to offer prayers five times. He has to offer short prayers 
after satisfying natural purposes. On every occasion of 
offering prayer, he has to wash bis hands, face and feet. The 
well known homely adage,— “ Clejinliness is next to godli- 
ness ’* applies more to a Zoroastrian than to members of any 
other community in the world. 

The prayers, that a Zoroastrian offers, always contain 
the good wishes for the rukr, members of his own commu* 
nity, mankind in general, for the whole Universe, and filial 
affection and devotioil to the Heavenly Father. 

There is a very extemsive code of sanitation and hy. 
gidJac, which treats of rules to be observed for physical, 
moral and spiritual purification. 



Rules of conduct based on the principles 'of truth, 
honesty, diligence, self-control, etc., are detailed in the 
fullest particulars. 

Herodotus says that from his earliest iDoybood, a Zloro- 
astrian was taught to tell the truth, ride a horse and wield 

a bow. 

Implicit obedience to parents, resp-’ct to elders and 
courtesy to all are proverbial qualities of Zoroastrians. 

“ As you sow, so shall you reap ” is fundamentally true 
not only in the case of the physical world, but also in con- 
nection with the moral and spiritual worlds of Zoroastrians. 

The lady of the household is assigned an honoured 
position, and the pater-familias commands the respect of all 
members of the family. Monogamy is strictly enjoined, and 
celibacy is absolutely condemned. Wedded life is highly 
praised, and a man with children is supposed to have done 
bio duty not only in this world, but is considered well 
equipped even for the life hereafter. Kindness, charity, love 
for mankind and kindness towards dumb animals, service to 
the world, hospitality, the spirit of forgiveness, etc., are 
some of the social virtues. 

Agriculture, including animal husbandry, is considered 
the noblest of occupaticns. “ He who sows corn, scores as 
much merit as if he had said ten thousand prayers”. Trade 
and Commerce are looked down upon ; because a trader is 
supposed to tell lies for the sake of successful business, and 
in the Zoroastrian code of ethics, a lie is a very great sin and 
is the mother of several sins. 

It would not be inopportune here to speak of a Zoroas* 
trian dictum regarding man’s conduct, towards others. Zoro- 
aster has preached the spirit of forgiveness ; nevertheless, 
he has enjoined resistance to evil. He rightly believed that 
for properly governing the world, justice was as essential as 
ijaercy, and in justice tempered with mercy. 



The Bt.ing is the head of the administration of justice. 
He is held in the highest esteem and is beyond reproach. 
Verbal or written contracts are to be highly respected, and 
to g(\back upon one’s word is considered a heinous offence. 

As a debtor has to tell lies, he is never respected. A 
true Zoroastrian avoids debts, as far as possible. 

To espouse the cause of the poor and the oppressed, and 
to get their grievances redressed is considered not only a 
meritorious act but even a bounden duty of a Zoroastrian. 

Regarding the ancient Zoroastrians, it can be said with- 
out being accused of exaggeration, 

** To Earth’s nations they were proclaiming > 
Away with the myth-grown creeds ; 

But practise the Love-laws unceasing : 

* Good thoughts, good words, and good deeds’ 

And it can be justly said of a true modern Zoro- 
astrian, 

“ And simple his faith, and unchanging 
Among the contending creeds ; 

Through all his long life illustrating 

‘ Grood thoughts, good words and good deeds’ 



THE TEEM ‘DEV A’ : THE EVOLUTION IN 
MEANING IT HAS UNDEKGONE. 

I 

B. T< Anelesaria. 

In prehistoric times, when the Aryans were living 
together, prior to the migration of their various tribes 
from their original home, the epithet ‘deva’ was used to 
Convey the sense of ‘divine*, ‘heavenly’, even the word 
‘divine’ having come into Ixiing from the root ‘div’ ( = “to 
shine’’). As a noun the word ‘deva’ was applied to the 
inn^^tfts of lieaven. The Greeks called their greatest God 
‘Zeus’. The old Latin named him ‘Deus’. With the ad- 
vent of Zarathuitra, about eight millennia ago, the Irano- 
Aryans who followed his views gave a distinctly new 
meaning to the terra. 

Whereas in the pre-Zara thustrian period, the ‘devas’ 
were “divine men”, occupied iviih divine things, gods 
among men, Zarathustra and his followers vie with the 
‘devas’, run them down as pretenders and proclaim them- 
selves to be the real devotees of ‘Asura’, When the real 
purport of the ‘AkhvyScha khva§tu/, Yasna HS 32, will 
be properly explained, we will be able to follow closely the 

m 

events which happened when Zarathuatra introduced his 
new ideals amongst the Aryans. In the very first stanza of 
this hymn, Zarathuatra declares ; 

“The kinsman, with his confreres, and the ^daSvas’ with 
egoistic bent of mind begged His, Ahura Mazda’s service 
and friendship, saying : ‘Be we Thy messengers, restrain- 
ing those who are hostile to Thee.’ ” 

« 

With this utterance, Zarathustra commences his attack 
against the orthodox divine men of old, the ‘devas’, who 
used to believe in the spiritual being ‘Asura’ and offftred 
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their service and devotion to Him. Zarathustra claims 
for himself and his followers the privilege of being the true 
devotees of ‘Ahura’. Not content with this, in the third 
stans^ he declares : 

“Then, you ‘dasvas’ all are the seed of the evil mind, 
and he who most adores your lie and irreverence is even a 
scoffer with wiles, wherefor you have been noted in the 
seventh of the earth.” 

1 his stanza shows that the old Aryan worship, insti- 
tuted by the devas’, divine men, was spread over the 
seventh part of the whole world, at the time when Zara- 
thustra wanted to replace it by Mazda-worship. 

The next three stanzas express the views of Zarathus- 
tra as to these 'devas’, divine men, of his time : 

“Since you instigate those men of the worst know- 
ledge, w'ho are said to be beloved of the ‘Daeva’, who are 
hinderers of good thought, destroyers of the Divine Wisdom 
of Mazda Ahura and of the Holy Law ; you deceived, with 
this, mankind of good life and of immortal progress ; and 
when, with evil thought and with evil word, the evil spirit 
proclained unto you ‘daevas’ the work whereby power 
comes to the wicked, you strived to win over the sinful of 
whom the fame is heard, so to say. 0 Ahura I Reckoner 
of the living ! this is known by means of the Best Mind ; and 
I have extended my invocation to the Holy Law, in Thy 
kingdom, 0 Mazda ! ” 

With these words, Zarathustra impeaches the divine 
men of his time as instigators of those who hinder the pro- 
gress of good thought and destroy the Divine Wisdom and 
the Holy Law of Ahura Mazda, as deceivers of mankind 
who win over the sinners to their side. 

In the stanzas 8, 9, 10, 12, 18, 14, and 15, Zarath- 
uftra* recounts the deeds of Yiroa Vivanghat who flourished 
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long before him, and of his contemporaries Dojsasti, Mftnft, 
Gr^hma, the Karaps and the K&vayas who were 'da^vas*, 
divine men, religious heads, princes and kings. The whole 
hymn is full of historical details and clearly lays before us 
the work of the divine men who flourished in Zarathustra’a 
time in the Aryan Community. 

If we pass on to the ‘Tat thwa peresa’ hymn, 
Yasna Ha 44, Zarathustra gives his own opinion of the 
‘daeva’ kings in the twentieth stanza ; 

“How ever could the ‘daevas’ be good rulers, 0 
Mazda I Then, this I ask: Even they who prepare 
those by whose aid the Karp and the Usikhs have handed 
over the earth to Wrath, and by such practice the Kavas 
have risen to fame ; they do not watiir the earth in con- 
sonance with the Holy Law in order to increase pasture.” 

In this stanza, of course, there is special reference to 
the ‘dasva’ kings and princes, the Kavas, the Karps and the 
Usikhs who, we are told, neglected agriculture. 

The ‘At fravakhshya’ hymn Yasna Ha 45, contains 
a prediction as to the sovereign who, at the end of the 
world, will be helpful to the future saviours against the 
‘daevas’ and men of their following : 

“He who condemned these ‘dafivas’ and other men who 
scorned him, other than him who was devoted to His 
worship, will be friend, b'-other or father to the protecting 
saviours, with the holy faith of a sovereign, 0 MazdS I” 
(Yasna Hs 45, 11.) 

If we carefully study other references to the ‘daSvas, 
in the GathS hymns, we will find that the prophet, com- 
poser of these hymns, always invariably referred to the 
divine men of his time from whose views he had differed 
(See Yasna Ha 29, 4 ; 34, 5 ; 48, 1; 49, 4.) 
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If we pass on from the GrSthSe, the oldest literature 
of the Zarathustrians, to that which was composed im- 
mediately after Zarathuetra by his follo^vers, we find that the 
early followers of Zarathuetra who laid down the articles of 
the Zarathustrian faith, used the term *da6va’ for the 
man who^ followed the Aryan creed which existed before 
the advent of Zarathustra, 

Yasna Hg ] 2, written in the Glthg dialect, is a decla 
ration of faith which a neophyte had to utter as a solemn 
vow before being admitted into the Zarathustrian fold, it 
commences with the words ‘ngisml daevO’, t. e., ‘‘f, 
‘daeva’, abjure my creed.” With these words, the man of 
the old Aryan creed relinquished his *daeva-ism’ and came 
over to Zarathustrianism. In this whole chapter, the word 
‘dagva’ is used to mean “the man who believed in ‘deva’ 
as the divine being worthy of worship”. 

There are other places in the Yasna, where the same 
meaning of the term ‘dagva’ exists. 

If we now turn our attention to the text of the 
‘ Vi-daeva-data’, the “Code of Lsws oppossed to the ‘Dagva”, 
what do we find ? 

We find the word ‘daeva’ used to impart the meaning 
of “evil spiritual force” ; e. g., Vizaresha daeva’ (Vd. 

1 y, 29), “the daeva who drags the soul of the wicked to the 
worst existence” ; ‘Indra daSva’, ‘Sauru daeva’, ‘NgoAha- 
ithya daeva’, ‘Taurvi’, ‘Zairi’, ‘Aeshma’, ‘Akatasha 
dagva’, ‘Baiti daeva’, ‘Driwi daeva*, ‘Daiwi daeva’, (Vd. 19, 
43, 10, 9-13) ; ‘daeva kuAda, banga, vibanga’ (Vd. 19 
41); *aAro mainyus daSvangin dagvO. (Vd. 19, 1 -43 -44) 
and other places. 

Here, in the ‘ Vi-daSva-dflta’ , the term ‘da§va’ has been 
assigned a distinct meaning, rarely, if ever traceable to the 
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Githis ; various evil spiritual forces are named and dis' 
tiuguislied with the appellation *da5va’, and ‘aftra mainyu’, 
the leader of them all, is called 'daSvanSm daevd’. 

As soon as this special meaning was assigned tp the 
word ‘da?^va’, the terms, ‘daeva-ygza’ and ‘daeva-yasna” 
(“daiva worshipper”) came into being. 

This degradation^of the exalted term ‘deva’, evolved 
the idea of the ‘Devil’ in the Old and the New Tesi aments. 
This was due to the meaning of the ?arathnstrian term 
'daeva’j which was well-known to the Semites, the Hebrews 
and the Christians, having been imitated by them ; the 
Semites having equated the ‘Satan’ with the ‘Devil’ and 
made him the “prince of evil spirits.” 

In the Neo-Persian literature, the term *div’ has been 
used of “mischievous men,” “men of irrascible temper- 
ament ” 



UEFEKiiNCE TO EAGLE aND OTHER 
MYSTERIOUS BIRDS IN A.VCIENT 
LITERATURE. • 

Kaikhosbow Ardeshib Fitter, 

Bombay. 

Aaxpicims influence attribuUd to the Eagle. 

The position held by the auspicious bird EAGLE 
among the European Nations from the time of Jesus Christ 
down to the present, is a uply described in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britanuica and other works in various European lan- 
guages. I, however, will confine myself only to the ancient 
literature, both profane and religious, in dealing wiih this 
inferesting subject. 

Mysterious Birds Referred to in Ancient 1 ronian 
Literature, 

The Eagle is given a very honoured place in the history 
and religions of the Aryans of Iran, India and Europe. 
However, there arc references to mysterious birds in the old 
Iranian Literature. One is there represented as an angelic 
agency, and an emblem of power and greatness of the 
Aryans. Also in the ancient Iranian legends and history, 
we notice its exalted status. “The Shah Nama’’ or the 
“Book of Kings” of the poet Ferdousi, contains many in- 
teresting incidents, wherein this bird is shown playing an 
important part. 

Their Mystical Powers. 

*The blesswl person, who possesses the feathers and 
bones of this mystical bird!, can never be smitten by any kind 

* Behram Yaaht, paras. 35-38. 

t Perii5-Paridn by name. 


of migic or hurt by wouada. The possessor of these there- 
fore gets success and glory. With the help of the feathers, 
he attains success, displays great prowess, and exhibits so 
great mental powers that his enemies are in constant ^read 
of him. 

The possessor of the plumes is earnestly sought for by 
great generals a ud their assistonts, for succour and guidance 
in times of danger. Such a blessed person was invited for 
help by the family and kinsmen of the Emperors Kai Kaus 
and Kai Khosrow. The mighty Sbih Faridum was its pos- 
sessor, who, by its help, smote the accursed Zohak, who had 
3 mouths, 3 heads, 6 eyes, and possessed lOOO strategems 
who was very powerful, arrogant and evil-minded, and who 
was created by Angramainyu for the devastations of the 
settlements of the Righteous Aryans 

The Eagle and the Sun. 

It is stated that at the time of the dawn, when day’s 
light is resurree'ed, the Eagle sets its eyes just before any 
other creation, on its light. The Sun’s light revives Know- 
ledge and Holy Spirit, which dispel darkness and annihilate 
ignorance and makes the Go,d Knowledge triumphant. The 
Eagle is the true lover, and the grefit and natural admirer of 
the Sun. There is a belief that the Eagle is the connecting 
link between this world and the next. It is the messenger 
of the gods. It is immortal and unconquerable. 

Emblem of Power. 

The Avestan scholar Dr. Dastur M. N. Dhalla, in his 
“Zoroastrian ..Civilization”, P. 369, says : ‘‘Among the 
birds, the Eagle represented the national glory, and stood as 
an emblem of greatness and power.” 

The eagle was revered by the Aryans. 

The Eg Veda of the Hindus does not make any men* 
tim of the Eagle Still, in the Hindu Mythology, the Eagle 
Garu^a is the vehicle ( Vdhan) of the God Visjju. The God 
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tndra ie once compared to a ‘Shayen’—which is variotwly 
translated as the Eagle or the Hawk. According to J. Muir’s 
“Sanskrit Texts” Vol. 1, P. 4i;2, the Eagle is the great 
ad’nirer of the Sun, and is the trusted gmirdiiin of the thou- 
sands of the Valkhilia ^.-sis performing Tap (religious 
austerities), while hanging on trees. From the listory of 
the YSdavas, Magadhas, Valkhilis, and the Bhojas the 
prominent ancient Aryan ruling tribes in India, said to have 
been descended from early Iranian settlers hi it, it seems that 
they used to look with grea.. reverence and love upon the 
Eagle, just as the Iranian Aryans used to do. It seems shut 
these tribes used actually to worship both the Eagle and the 
Mountiiins. They used to pu: the emblem of the Eagle on 
their banners. On the standard of Lord Kr^ija of ihe 
Hindus, it is said that the image of an eagle was depicted 

Worship if ihe eagle. 

The four Aryan tribes , which had come down from the 
Central Asia and settled in India, worshipped the Eagle and 
the Mountains, of which an interesting evidence is that an 
eagle is shewn sitting on the top of a mountain on the coins 
excavated from ancient ruins in India, which belonged to 
these tribes. It is worch while noting that just such a type 
of coins has been found in ruins in Mesopotamia. These 4 
Aryan tribes, it seems were professing the good Mazdayasni 
religion. 

The, Babylonian and Egyptian \gods in 
eagle bodies. 

The Babylonian god Mai'duk has -the shape of an eagle, 
and is represented as killing his mother Tiamut the Dragon. 
The Egyptian Sun God Horus is depicted as having the 
head of an eagle. 

The Antagonists of the Eagle. 

The terrible dragon nr serpent, which resides in seas, is 
called by the name of “Vrtra” by the Hindus. The Ser- 
pent is named “Setti” by the ancient Egyptians to which 



the Babylonian female dragon Deity “Tiamut’ can be com- 
pared. The A-ssur a tribe settled in India from the Central 
Asia, called it “Kasiapa.” Thus Serpent is the symbol of 
Darkness and therefore, Evil. The Aryan belief is that Ihe 
Serpent or the Dragon is the enemy of the Eagle, which is 
the symbol of Light and Knowledge. These antagonistic 
forces — Light and Darkness. Good and Evil, the Eagle and 
the Serpent, are fighting each other every minute, hour and 
day, ITieir fighting will go up to the Resurrection Day, 
when eventually Light will totally destroy Darkness and 
the Eagle will kill the Serpent. Thus, the Eagle is the 
symbol of resurrection. 

Sculptures in Tran^ Babylonia and Egypt. 

There is also another esisting evidence of the Eagle 
being held in reverence in Iran, Babylonia and Egypt, for 
sculptures having eagle-shaped creatures are found in an- 
cient ruins in all these countries. 

Eagle the Symbol of the Majesty of the 
Aryan Glory. 

It is recorded in the “Karanamak-Artak8hir-i--Papnkan” 
chapter 8, that when Artakhsir, the Founder of the Sassan- 
ian Dynasty in Iran, was fleeing from his internment in 
RaS to his far off country of Pars, he was followed through- 
out this memorable flight by a mysterious bird. His en- 
emy, the Parthian Emperor Ardavan, asked his minister, a 
Dastur, as to why such a bird was following him. The 
minister replied that the Eagle was the symbol of the 
Majesty of the “Kayani Khoreh” or the Aryan Glory, and 
that though it was following him, it had not yet reached 
him. On the third day of the long flight, however, the 
enraged Emperor was informed that the mysterious eagle 
was seen actually riding with Artakhshir, Whereupon, the 
minister remarked that as at last the Majesty of the Kaya- 
nians had reached Artakhshir, it would be of no avail to 
to capture him, and that as he was now under the special 
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p^tection of tht Lord Ahura Mazda, nobody could now 
harm him. Artakhshir subsequently became the Foun^r 
and the first Emperor of the illustrious Sassanian Dynasty, 
which ruled from A. D. 226 — 651. 

Hoio an eagle saved the life of Emperor Artakhshir. 

“The Kaniamak-e-Artakhshir-Papakan”, chap. 9, 
para 2, also gives an interesting incident, as under— 

One day when Emperor Artakhshir was very hungry 
and thirsty, his Queen, who was the daughter of his enemy 
the Parthian Emperor Ardavau, handed him a goblet which 
contained poison mixed with flour and milk. After saying 
grace, he was on the point of drinking it, when, it is said 
that, the glorious Fire Farnabag, which ifc victorious, flew 
into the room in the shape of the Red Eagle, and struck the 
goblet, containing the poison, with its powerful wings, with 
the result that the goblet fell to the ground. Just then, a 
cat and a dog who were there, licked up the contents, and 
died immediately* The Emperor’s life was thus said to 
have I)een saved by an eagle. 

The Hero Rustom flying on an Eagle. 

In the “Burzo Kama”, Rustom, the national hero of 
Iran, is depicted as riding on a giant eagle (Si-morg) and 
flying to a distant country outside Iran, just in time to 
save two Iranian champions fighting each other. 

Emperor Kai Kaus flea to Heavens. 

It is recorded in the “Shah Nama” that the Kayanni 
Emperor Kai Kaus was so determined to probe the myster- 
ies of the unknown heavens, that he flew in the air on a 
throne, which was driven by two very powerful eagles I Of 
course, his adventure resulted in a disaster. 

The Auspiciom bird Homa. 

A certain high pedigree bird, called “Homa” was con- 
sidered BO auspicious by the ancient Iranians , that it is said 
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that whosoever was fortunate to come under the shadow oi 
the wings of that bird, was sure to become a great ruler. 
The ancient iKinian legends relate incidents to support the 
belief. 

The Mysterious Si-Morg of the Shah Name.. 

The stories of the illustrious hero “Zal-e-Zabouli’* and 
the mysterious “Si-raorg”, (which is supposed to have been a 
bird of the species of the eagle, and of the national hero 
Kustora anti the Si-morg, are well-known in the Shah Name, 
and show a survival of the ancient Ar^-an relation with this 

bird. 


Hoio the Si-Morg's Fearer caused a Champion's 
Death, 

I would like to quote an interesting incident from the 
Shah Nama— The national hero Rustom and mighty 
Aspaudiar, the Crown Prince of Iran, were fighting a 
deadly combat. After the first day’s duel, great Rustom was 
wounded in many places. He felt much anxiety about the 
result of the next day’s combat. It is recorded that Rustom 
was a protege of the mysterious eagle Si-morg, and, naturally 
therefoi’e, he consulted the guardian eagle about his plight. 
It is said that the eagle rubbed its feathers on all the 
wounds and healed them immediately. The Si-morg then 
gave certain instructions to Rustom for shooting an arrow in 
the eye of his great antagonist Aspandiar, and killing him 
that way. It was with the help of the bird that the mighty 
Aspandiar was killed. In gratitude, the hero Rustom 
always depicted a Si-morg on his standard. 

Mi's Flag of the Eagle. 

Even among the ancient Mohamedans, the eagle seems 
to have been given an honoured position. While describing 
the Battle of Badr, Mr. Emile Dermemghem, in his, “The 



Life of Mahomet”, P. 180, says — ‘‘Ali carried the bladk 
flag of the Mahajirun called the ‘‘Eagle”. 

The Eagle in Heraldry. 

% 

1 conclude this paper with a quotation from the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, Vol. VII — “The Eagle, in Her- 
aldry is accounted one of the most noble bearings in 
armory, and according to the learned in the science, ought 
to be given to none but such as greatly excel in the virtues 
of generosity and courage, or have rendered singular service 

to their sovereigns The eagle has been borne as an 

ensign or standard by several nations. The first who seem to 
have assumed an eagle were the Persians, according to the 
testimony of Xenophon •« ••• .» 

As I said in the beginning of this paper, 1 have confin- 
ed myself only to the ancient literature in treating the sub- 
ject matter, leaving aside the fascinating and interesting 
study of the exalted position the Eagle has been bolding 
since centuries among some powerful European Nations — 
and especially among the Germans* the Teutons and the 
Austro-Hungarians. 



ZAKATHUSTRA'S DOCTRINE OF EVIL. 


Professor Dr, Manilal Patel, Ph. D. (Marburg)', 
V iiva' Bharat t, SSntiniketan, 

“None jf Ye shall listen to the doctrines 
and precepts of the followers of Evil.” 

Yasna 31, 18. 


I 

One of the most persistent and perplexing problems 
humanity is ever faced with is the Problem of Evil* In 
our study of Comparative Religion we find, therefore, that 
the prophets, the saviours of mankind, were most preoccu- 
pied not only to investigate the origin of Evil but also to 
explain its existence and to show a way of overcoming it. 
The solutions of this enigma of Evil, as offered by the 
teachers of various religions, naturally differ in each case : 
every individual solution bears the impress of the personal 
philosophy and world-view of its advocate. Zarathustra, 
the Prophet of ancient Iran, tackled the problem of Evil 
in a most original and characteristic manner. The way 
pointed out by him to face, fight and foil the advances of 
Evil is the most conspicuous contribution of his to the 
religious thought of the world. The following lines, which 
aim at presenting a concise statement on Zaratliustra’s 
doctrine of Evil, are therefore placed before the Iranian 
Section of this conference in the hope that the audience, 
chiefly consisting of the devout Parsis, will .not find them 
unworthy of their attention. 

That a deep, first-liand study of the Gsthas of the 
AvestS is indispensable for a correct understanding of any 
of the doctrines of Zarathustra goes without saying. But 
it cannot be too often emphasised that merely by rnnnihg 
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over the (xSthic chaptera (hSs) rapidly, of a limited extent 
as they are, one cannot find the core of the Zoroastrian 
doctrines. For, these ‘song-sermons’, though ringing 
trwe with the religious fervour of the Iranian Prophet, do 
not offer us his teachings in any systematic and finished 
form but only poetically so that one needs to read bet- 
ween the lines in certain stanzas. Moreover, some pass- 
ages in the Gsthas are still obscure to the scholars, whilst 
not a few among others are found to admit of different 
interpretations. It is therefore necessary that I should, 
at the outset, mention that the interpretations offered in 
these lines are entirely based on my own reading of and 
researches into the Gathgs. 


a 

Good and Evil contend in human heart. Who can 
say when exactly those two forces came into being ? 
Zarathustra calls them ‘spirits’ {manynvas-) and seems to 
believe that the spirit of good (spenta-manyu- , lit. ‘the 
Beneficent Spirit’) and that of evil (angra-nianyu-), who 
meet each other in this mundane world are primordial, t 
In other words, the prophet does not indulge in specu- 
lations ab(^)ut the original cause of the existence of evil 
but at once recognizes that the root of all evil lies deep in 
the human heart. 

This very world is the battle-field where the forces of 
good are combating those of evil. Zarathustra conceives 
this race between good and evil in terms of a real battle ; 
he uses the verb van- ‘to conquer’ when he wishes to 
assert that good shall overcome evil.2 In Yasna 44, 15 
he makes mention of the “two hostile forces come 


Y»Bua 30, 3 ; 46, 2 ; c(. also 40, 2. 
9 . Yasok 48, 1 and 2 : cE. 31, 4. 
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together.” The parties representing aia- ^righteousness’ and 
drug- ‘evil deceit’ are also called rdna- ‘fighters’, t 

Occasionally Zarathu|tra usee other metaphors abo 
with a view to laying emphasis on the fight against evil. 
Whoever chooses to join the forces of evil, not only 
menaces the life but actually harms it. Each individual 
therefore bears the entire responsibility of his or her 
actions. How is then one to keep oneself away from the 
clutches of the forces of evil ? Surely not through repeat- 
ing sacrificial or magical formulas, nor through performing 
purificatory or suchlike rites, but only through righteous 
behaviour. Hence in Zarathustra’s original doctrine, 
there is hardly any room for the priest as a protector of the 
sacred knowledge, or as a conductor of the cult. True, 
the sacrifice is occasionally referred to in the GathSs, but 
not as a means by which to influence, and to win favours 
from the deity, but only as an external sign of respect 
felt innerly for the Supreme Being. Yasna 33, 14 says 
that Zarathustra gives “the life even of his own body as 
an offering” inasmuch as he dedicates himself to the pro- 
pagation of the teachings of the Wise Lord. It is also 
remarkable that the Gsthic word yasna-, corresponding 
to Ved. yajha- ‘sacrifice’, means ‘thought’ (rather than 
‘sacrifice’) in Yasna 34, 1 where the author says, in 
essence, that the thought of pious men i.s sacrifice 
par excellence, ^ 

The highest being, the Wise Lord, is to be extolled 
not in the crude ways of the primitives or of the latter 
superstition-ridden times (as reflected in Yast 1), but in the 
hymns of praise and prayers, in which the pious express 
their reverence in accordance with aremati- ‘the devotional 
mind’. This becomes evident from various stanzas of the 


1 * S66 BftrthoJomftOf AlUfCkuiBchtB WoeH&rhHch^ s. t. 

2. Of sur 1$$ pp. * 
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GSthSs ; for example, in Yasna 46, 10 aremati- is men- 
tioned along with yama- while in Ys. 49, 10 it is men- 
tioned along with nnmah- (Ved. namas-) ‘homage’. Also 
in Ys,^ 30, 1 do we find slaota- ‘praises’ and yemud- 
‘prayers’ for Ahura-Mazda- and for Vobu-Manah- occur- 
ring side by side. 

Zarathustra expresses bis conception of prayer as is 
shown, with the word namah- or with yasna-, and this 
conception of his oncompa3ses all that one usually under- 
stands by ‘worship’ rather than by ‘sacrifice’. The Ixjliover 
is represented to pray to the Wise Lord with “hands np- 
stretched.” A later Avestan text has explained the 
origin of prayer in Zarathustra’s conception as “the good 
thought” (Jiumhta-) In Ys. 34, 6 Zarathustra promises 
the Wise Lord (and Righteousness and Good thought) a 
more joyful worship and praise if only a sign of the re- 
versal of the sorely trying circuni.stances of his early 
prophetic career was given to hiitu The manner of this 
passionate prayer is most human and true to life. 

Ill 

The teachar of the new doctrine cf the spiritual God 
can, fir.st of all, do nothing else l)ut make man conscious 
that from him is demanded a personiil endeavour to face 
and tackle the most itisistent problem of Evil, that he must 
himself make a choice between Good and Evil, Hence the 
metaphor of the two ways, from which to choose 
either, t But the right way is not perceived all at once 
by every one. To facilitate the proper perception of the 
good way, a prophet’s activities are needed. It is express- 
ly mentioned in Yasna 31, 2 that since, owing to the 
commanding activities of wickedness {druj-), the better wmy 
is not always clear enough for an immediate choice, Zai'u- 
thu3tra comes to us all as one whom the Wise Lord has 
recognised as judge iratu-) of the tw’o parties (ways), so 

IL — — 

1. Yagna 31, 2 : cf. 31, 9 f. ; and 33, 5. 
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that we— human beings— may live in accordance with 
Righteousness. In other words, Zarathustra’s task is to 
see that the soul {uroati') of man be quite awake, or it 
be made awake. In Yasna 28, 4 he says : r 

“I, -who, in union with Good Mind, have 
kept my heart on watching over the soul 
(of mankind) and who have known the 
rewards of the Wise Lord for deeds, 
as long as I can and may, so long will 
I teach (mankind) the seeking of Right- 
eousness”. 

The exhortation and enlightenment which Zarathuftra 
offers in his sermon-hymns is the “great gift” l mat- maga- 
as the Gathas would say. It is also called the gift of ‘the 
Good Mind 2 ’, The conceptions of mnnihra ‘prophetic 
dictum’ and sdstm- ‘doctrine, are also used by Zarathustra, 
who declares himself to be the mun/Arn:?? -‘the prophet’ of the 
Wise Lord. 

Each individual himself must, then, exactly examine 
and decide on which sid^ he will place himself in this great 
fight between the Good and the Evil. 'No higher power, no 
capricious fate can decide the matter for man. Zarathustra’s 
own teachings as gicen in the Gathas have nothing to do 
with magic and superstition, with signs and wonders, with 
astrological hints and popular omens. 

The follower of Truth, Righteousness or moral Law»— 
of a^a — is an intelligent being, quite aware of and alive to 
his duties in this world, and not a possessor of the alleged 

1 Amlreas, Goett. Naehf. 1913, 376 ; there are various raeaniugs asoribed 
V) ma^a-by various scholars : but that pivon by Andreas appears lo be most 
appropriate. In fact maga- is not the “present” of the deity to Zarathnstrs, 
but a ‘gift’ which Zarathustra offers to mankind ; sse 0. V« VVessndonk. 
Dos WeUhiUUW Iranier, note 376) p. 312, 

2. Tasna 51, 11. 
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mystical secrets. It is necessary to lay emphasis on this 
fact, for some scholars would see a reference to a ‘secret 

doctrine’ in Yasna 48>3 where mention is made of guzra 
sangha: In~my opinion this stanza has an eschatological 
importf^ it refers to the hidden sentence of the judge to be 
pronounced at the end of things, as we know about it from 
Yasna S2, 6; and 57, 14. What Zarathustra expects and 
demands of his followers is that they should listen to his 
sermons and assimilate their meaning, so that they might 
side with the right party, namely, with the forces of Good* 
The Prophet himself prays to Ahura Mazda in Yasna 44,17 
that his sermons may produce the desired effect, and that 
welfare and immortality may grow through that sacred 
Word in union with him who is an adherent of righteousness. 

In Zarathugtra’s world-view, the life and the individual 
being are given the most prominent place not without deeper 
reasons. In this respect the Zoroastrian doctrine signifies a 
fundamental turning point, which distinguishes the Maz- 
daism from the oriental world, also from India, where the 
pantheistic currents assert themselves and the extinction of 
the personality remains the aim in life. Zarathustra, on tbe 
other hand, sees in the personality not a loosening from the 
divine, due to ignorance or sins, but definitely the discerning 
creative act of the deity, whose creation is presented as a 
shape in an artistic sense, as a “carving”. ‘ The personal 
responsibility of man is again and again emphasised as, for 
example* when it is said that because of their own actions 
the Self of the followers of Evil, shall lead them to a life of 
long-existing darkness, ill food, miseiy and woe of speech. 
In other words, Zarathuftra fully acknowledges the 
intrinsic value of every human soul. 


1. M»rk the axpressione Yasna 29,6; 81,11; 44,6 f.; 49,9; 51,7; 

Yasna 29,1; 37,2. The Creator is called in Yasna 

29, 6 j 42,2; 67,6; ot 0- ▼. Wesendonk, f5iU, p. 87- 
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Man, therefore, is required not only to know, under- 
stand, and distinguish between the forces of the Good and 
those of the Evil, but— what is most important — to have 
the mil to dedicate himself completely to the cause of Truth 
and Righteousness. This is one of tlie most striking con- 
tributions Zarathustra has made to the progress of humanity. 
For “the kingdom of God belongs not to the most 

enlightened” as Amiel has said, “but to the best... 

Society rests upon conscience and not upon science”. 
The doctrine of Zarathustra aims at the ethical and 
psychological betterment of the individual as well as of the 
society. The formula ‘‘good deeds, good words and good 
thoughts”, sums up all moral and social injunctions which 
Ahura Mazda would wish his believtirs to carry out through- 
out their lives. One may even say that the quintessence of 
Zarathustra’s message is constrained in this formula. The 
ways of the good Thought, as is said in Yasna 5l, 16, con- 
sist of this triad of the ethical postulates which Zarathustra 
repeatedly enumerates and which one finds permeating the 
whole of the Mazdaistic religion. For, the good thought, 
the righteousness or the truth, the pious devotion, the right 
possession, the completeness or the wholeheartcdness with 
which one should devote oneself to the appointed task, the 
immortality, the obedience to the claims of the good : these 
are the ethical commandments to which man should conform 
in his daily conduct. 

Righteous action, righteous speech .and righteous think- 
ing are thi means through which to fulfil the moral demands 
which Zarathustra makes as the messenger of the Ahurian 
majesty. Zarathustra wanted the ancient Iranians to be 
absolutely truthful and righteous in their thought, word and 
deed. To be righteous in thought was the first step in the 
right direction, without which "good word” and "good action” 
simply cannot exist. To be righteous in word is again an 
indispensable prerequisite to "good action”. 
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The “good deed” naeaus the choice of, and dedication 
to, the forces of good as against the forces of Evil. The 
behaviour of those who live in terms of aia — of Righteous- 
ness* is naturally instinct with Truth and Justice. Zarath* 
ugtra brought home to the princes and people of ancient 
Iran that his word, his doctrines were more powerful than 
the sacrifices and magic rites of the followers of older deities. 
For, his exhortations roused the insight and sense of respon- 
sibility in man. Himself an intensely religious personality, 
Zarathustra steered clear of the maelstrom of metaphysics 
or of subtle abstract dialectics, or even of preaching and 
practising barren asceticism. In Ancient Iran Zarathustra 
bade man to dedicate himself to God and goodness. He bids 
the same today if only man would listen to bira. 




section III 

• ISLAMIC CULTURE AND RELIGION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Principal Mohammad Shafi\ M.A. {Caniab), Lahore. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is an honour to have been asked to preside over the 
Islamic Section of the Trivandrum session of the All -India 
Oriental Conference and I tender my best thanks to the 
Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
who elected me as President of this section a second time. 
In my address I propose first to give a brief survey, for the 
period following the Mysore session of this Conference, of 
some of the activities known to me at various centres 
connected with the studies in which this section is in- 
terested, and then to invite attention to the problem of the 
preservation and publication of Arabic and Persian inscrip- 
tions in British India and Native States. 

The Majlis Da’irat al-Ma‘arif, Hyderabad is continu- 
ing to do valuable work. They have printed and pub- 
lished in the last few years the Jawami' Isldk al-Mantiq 
ascribed to Zaid b. Rifa'a, the Tadhkirat al-Sdmi'^ Wal- 
Mutakallim of Ibn Jama‘a (d. 733) which throws light 
on the Islamic educational system in the middle ages, 
the famous Kitab al-Jamahir fi Mdrifat aLJawhhir of 
al-Berunf, the ^afwat aUSafiua of Ibn al-Jawzf (d. 597), 
a work drawn up on the lines of the I^ilyat al-Awliya', 
and the third volume of Tishkupnzideh’s Mifidh al- 
Sa'&da, a copy of which was acquired by the India 
Office from Vienna. Mention may also be made of the 
following publications of theirs, viz. the MaWifat ^Ulum 
al'I^adiUP and of the Kit&b al-^Umda ft ^ifdt'at al-]iraha 

* Edited by Dr. Moaeiam Husain of Dacca. The same scholar published 
hi? edition of the Dlwfin of Suraqa b. Mirdas al-Bfiriqi in the J.R,A.S. for 1936. 
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by Ibn al-Quff (d. 685). Beside these, they have on hand, 
among other works, Bukhari’s Ta'riM Kabir, Ibn al Jawzfs 
K. al-Muniazam, and Nuwairf’s TcCrikh Iskandariyyah. 
Attention may also be invited here to the remarkable lyork 
of the Bureau of Translation and Compilation, Hyderabad, 
which according to a list issued by them early this year, 
has so far published 236 works dealing with about 21 
subjects, in Urdu. Further they have 62 works still in the 
press, 105 under translation or compilation, and 119 
selected for the same purpose. 

The Anjuman-i-Taraqqf-i-Urdu has completed the 
printing of its Englis/i-Urdu Dictionary^ a comprehensive 
and accurate work covering 1600 large pages. The 
Anjuman under the able direction of its indefatigable 
Secretary Maulavi ‘Abdul Haq, B.A., D.Litt., has shown 
considerable activity in directing the attention of those 
interested in the preservation and advancement of Urdd 
towards its problems. At the Aligarh session of the Urdd 
Conference held in October 1936 a definite programme for 
the future was drawn up and live interest in the problem 
created, as shown by the numerous branches of the 
Anjuman-i-Taraqqf-i-Urdu, which have been formed all 
over the country. The solution of the Hindf-Hindustanf 
problem offered at Patna may also be taken as a result of 
the same awakened interest in the question of the linguistic 
unity of India. 

The D^r*ul-Musanniffn of A‘zamgarh has been as active 
as ever. They have printed the Ta'riM ^iqilliya, vol. 2, 
and have still in the press the Siyar-i-Tbii'm^ and a work 
on the History of Islamic Madrasahs in India. They have 
under compilation works dealing with the life and philoso- 
phic thought of al-Rdzf, Ibn Taimiya, and Hume ; a 
translation of Ibn Khaldfin; a History of India in several 
volumes ; a history of the Islamic system of Education ; an 
Arabic- Hindustinf Dictionary ; and the second volume of 
the Ruqqa'&t-i-' Alamgiru 
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In the Universities a lot of good work is being done. 
In Bengal Prof. M. Ishaq of the Calcutta University has 
in hand the third volume of the Sakhunwaran-i-Iran dar 
*Asr-i-4ddflir, Prof. M. Zubair Siddfqf has completed the 
firs? volume of his history of Hadfth and the connected 
sciences, and is editing Berunf’s Risala fi'l-'Amal bUl- 
Istarl&d. He has also taken up the edition of Saif b. 
Muhammad al-Harawf’s T &nkk-i-Her&L originally under- 
taken by K. B. Maulavf ‘Abdul Muqtadir. 

In the Allahabad University Prof. A. S. Siddiqf is 
bringing out a new critical edition of al-Jawah'qi’s 
K. al-Mu'arrab. Dr. Zubaid Ahmad is publishing shortly 
his thesis on Arabic works produced in India, and Dr. 
Sa‘fd Hasan’s work on the history of the Early Buyids 
is also awaiting publication. Prof. M. N. Rehman has 
published his work on the Kimya-n-a^xots in Arabic 
(Allahabad University Studies Volume) and an edition of 
Tafrashf’s Shahnam4-Shadab. A Research student of the 
University has published Junaid Baghdadi’s treatise entitled 
Ma'dli H-Himarn (Allahabad University Studies Volume), 
another is engaged in preparing an edition of the Farhang-i- 
Jahangfri, still another, of the Tadhkira-i-bi-Nazfr of ‘Abdul 
Wahhcib, dealing with Persian poets. 

At Aligarh M. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Maiman is busy editing a 
lot of unpublished material. His editions of Abii ‘Ubaid 
al Bakri’s Al-La'&li and of A1 Mubarrad’s Nasab 'Ad7im wa 
Qahldn have been published, and those of the dm&ns 
of al-Afwah al-Awdf, al-Shanfara ’1-Azdf, and Ibrahim b. 
aI-‘Abbas al-Suli are in the hands of the printers, while 
those of K^b b. Zuhair, Humaid b. Thawr al-Hilali and 
Suhaim ‘Abd Beni ’l-yashds are ready to go to the press. 

In the Lucknow University Dr. ‘Abdul ‘Alim is 
engaged on a critical survey of the literature produced 
in the J&hili period, and Syed Mas‘ud Hasan Ridawi, on 
a history of the development of Urdu Marthiya. 
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In my own University (the Panjdb) the Analytkat 
Indices of the Kited) al '•Iqd of Ibn ‘ Abd Rabbihf al-Andalusf 
(2 volumes) have been published, also ‘ Alf b. Zaid al-Bahaqfs 
Tatimmat Sm'&n al-fUktna (in Arabic and Persian), The 
newly -started Arabic and Persian Society has begun the 
publication of its historical series with a memoir on the 
Taj Mahal of Agra. The Proceedings of the last session of 
the Idara-i-Ma‘drif-i-Islam{aare almost ready for publication, 
and a Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
now in the Panjab University is in the Press and will 
appear shortly. 

In Bombay Dr. Dd’iidpota has recently completed his 
edition of the Chach N&meh. In the same Province, 
The Islamic Research Association has published Dr. 
A. J. Arberry’s edition and translation of Abu Sa‘fd 
al-Kharraz’s Kitab al-^idq (Islamia Research Association 
Series No. 6). 

The Department of Arabic, Persian and Urdu of the 
Madras University has published an Urdu translation of 
the Whqi'&t-i-Azfari of Mfrza ‘Alf Bakljt Kiirgdnf of Delhi, 
as its Bulletin No. i. The work is a biography of the 
author and incidentally gives an account of the Mughal 
Empire in its period of decay. The Department has 
several other works to its credit. 

The above account of work done in Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu has no pretensions of completeness but, though 
inadequate, it gives enough indication of valuable work 
published or attempted in connection with the Islamic 
studies and of the growing interest in them in the various 
parts of the country. 

I am now going to refer to a matter which is to my 
mind of considerable importance from the point of view of 
those interested in the history of Isldmic Culture in India, 
viz., the preservation, collection and publication of Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions in the various parts of British 
India and Native States. The Archaeological Department 
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have published some important ones out of these, and may 
publish more in the near future, as I shall presently 
mention, but a lot still remains to be done and unless early 
and organised efforts are made by competent scholars to 
collect, publish and interpret this material, much of it is 
bound to be lost or damaged and become inaccessible to 
students. A few examples will illustrate my point. 

In 1927 I paid a visit to the famous fort of Ranthambor, 
in the Jaipur State, accompanied by a learned friend, who 
had visited it some ten years earlier and had brought me 
on the above-mentioned occasion all the way from Lahore 
to show me the inscriptions which he had seen on the 
buildings between Khiljfpur and the Fort. To our surprise 
we found that not one of the said inscriptions was to be 
found in its place ; they had all disappeared. We were told 
they had found their way to Sawdi Madhopur but in spite of 
all our efforts we could not trace their owner. Similar 
inscriptions, I know, have been removed from other places 
in Rajpiitdna — I saw one of these in Lahore only the 
other day. 

In 1936 the Iddra-i-Ma‘arif-i-Islamfa, a Lahore institu- 
tion which owes its existence practically to the generosity 
of H. E. H. the Nizam, gave financial assistance to Mr. 
Mohammad ‘AbdulMh Chaghtd’f who undertook to collect 
epigraphical material for them. Mr. Chaghta’f secured 
from various places in Western India — Gujrat, Kathiawar, 
Marwdr, etc., stampages of about 1 50 inscriptions, a good 
many of which had not been studied before. The Idara 
has not adequate funds to publish them, so they must 
await publication and remain inaccessible, one does not 
know how long. The Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India copied a number of those which Mr. 
Chaghti’f obtained from Gujrdt and Rdjpdtdna, but I am 
not aware if the matter has gone any further than that. 

In the Salt Range in the Jhelum District are to be 
toupd the ruins of N^ndnah the fortress which Mahmud 
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took from the JaipdUs* in 405 A.H./1014 A.C. The Fort 
appears later in the history of the descendants of 
Mahmdd, and of Qabacha the ruler of Sind, whose Ndib 
Qamar al-Dfn sent presents from here* to Jalil al-Dfn 
Khwdrazmshcih in 619 A.H./1222 A.C. and of Iltutnfiiish. 
It received a visit from Akbar, who planted in the town 
of Nandnah, at the foot of the Fort, now called Baghdn- 
wala, a garden, traces of which are still in existence 
i^Akbar Nameh, Bibl. Ind. Series, III, 350). 

Now in this highly interestingr|)lace, which I visited 
early this year, I found fragments of a tombstone, bearing 
an inscription. All the pieces, unfortunately could not be 
collected, and therefore the history of the tomb was practi- 
cally lost. The pieces that I could trace were legible 
enough, though the Jhelum Gazetteer 4) told us in 1904 
that the fragmentary inscription was too far gone to be 
legible. In a similar way has the inscription on the 
Choburjf in Lahore suffered. Parts of it, which fortunately 
were copied in a scrap-book less than a century earlier, 
have now disappeared from the Choburjf. 

I need not elaborate the point any further, for many of 
us would have noted similar cases of unedited epigraphical 
material and its loss to scholarship. What requires our 
immediate and serious attention is the urgent need of 
organised efforts to save this material from oblivion. “ The 
Archaeological Department and its officers competent to 
deal with this subject ” are doing “ what they can in this 
respect, side by side with their multifarious other duties.” ® 
But is it not the duty of other scholars interested in these 
matters to do their bit, and exert themselves for a more 
rapid advance in this branch of their studies ? 

The following information received in September, 
1937 I owe to the courtesy of the Director-General of 

^ Na?im, Mahmud^ p. 91. 

*SeeNasawi, Sirat al^Sulfdn Jald{ al-Dtn (Paris, 1891), p. 86'^. Read 

instead of 

* From a letter of the Director of Arehesology to me, dated in September, 
1937 f 
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Archaeology in India, as to what is being done for the 
Muslim inscriptions in India : 

‘ An intensive epigraphical survey of Muslim in- 
scriptions in Sind and Bombay is already in progress and 
a comprehensive memoir on the inscriptions of Bijapur 
(No. 49 by Dr. Nazim) was published by the Department 
last year. A vast number of inscriptions at Tatta and 
Makli Hills in Sind have also been collected and translated 
by Mr. Moneer of the Western Circle. He expects to 
revise his text by comparing them with the original in- 
scriptions on the spot, next October. It is proposed to 
publish all the Tatta inscriptions in the form of a memoir 
of this Department. A number of inscriptions in Gujrat 
and Rajputana brought to my notice by Mr. Chaghtai were 
recently copied by the Department. In Bengal, Bihar 
and Central Provinces scholars are engaged in collecting 
and publishing Arabic and Iranian inscriptions. All the 
historical and non-historical inscriptions occurring on Delhi 
monuments have been published and a systematic attempt is 
being made to collect the inscriptions of the early Pathan 
rulers and Mughal Emperors in the United Provinces *. 

The above account has no reference to the rich Arabic 
and Persian epigraphical material of the Punjab, N.-W. F. 
Province, certain parts of Rajputana and several other 
Provinces and States, and even in the Provinces named 
in the above there is ample room for the co-operation of 
several scholars. 

Within the last two years I have visited Sind four 
times and found its old cities like Thatta, Sehwan, Rohrf 
and Sukkur possessing numerous unedited and unpublished 
inscriptions of considerable interest and some of them 
raising interesting problems. It is possible to refer only 
to a few of them here. 

(i) The tomb of fl&ji AbU Tur&bi. — The Gazetteer 
of the Provhue of Sind (Karachi, 1907), p. 91 has the 
following : — 

‘ One great Shekh, by name Abd Turdb, who took 
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the important fortress of Bukkur and did other deeds of 
valour, claims our interest because his tomb, situated about 
two miles from the village of Gujo in the Mirpur Sakro 
Taluka and about ten miles west from Tatta, and bearing 
the date A.H. 171 (A.D. 788), must be the oldest historical 
record of any kind in Sind 

I visited the tomb in 1935 but to my great disappoint- 
ment could not trace the inscription of A.H. 171. 
Apparently the remarks in the Gazetteer are based on the 
following statement in Mir ‘Ali Sher Qani‘i’s Tuftfat al- 
KirUm (composed circa A.H. 1 181), III. 26 : — 

‘ It was in his time (i.e. the time of ‘AH son of ‘fsa 
son of Haman,* Governor of Sindh under Harun) that the 
strong fort of Tharrah in the region of Skorah, the town of 
Bakar, and some of the villages of that region to the west 
of Sindh (river ?) were taken by Sheikh Abu Turab, who 
was a highly honoured individual belonging to the second 
generation after the Prophet {taittdbHn) and whose mauso- 
leum, along with the tombs of other martyrs, is still visited 
by the pious.* On the dome {bar sar-i-Gumbaz) the date 
of building of the mausoleum is given as 171 

I have already said that I could not find this inscrip- 
tion on the dome. But even if it was there, at a point, 
which could not be seen by going round the mausoleum, 
one would like to make sure that the writing belonged to 
the 2nd century of the Hijra. That the dome itself does 
not date from the 2nd century is proved by an inscription 
inside the mausoleum on its eastern wall. This inscription’ 
tells us that the ‘ lofty ’ dome over the mausoleum of the 
saint Sheikh H^iji Abd Turdb was built under the superin- 
tendence of Mdsd b. Shahjdn on Safar 3, 782 A.H., by the 

^ So also in the author's autograph copy, which is with me. The correct 
form is Mahfin. Baladhori, p, 444 mentions MdhdnVs of the time of Ma’mun 
and MuHasim, who were in Sand4n and Hind, but not *Alf b. ^Isa b. M4h4n. 

• Ahl Alldh, lit. the friends of God. 

^ For the text of the inscription and a block reproduction of a charcoal 
nibbing of it see the Qri^ial QoUegi Magazine for February, 1935, p. 141, 
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order of Jdm ‘AU’al-dfn, under the suzerainty of Shih 
Ffruz (Tughlaq, r. 752/1351-790/1388). 

(2) Two Sehwan Inscriptions, — Sehwan, on the 
eastern bank of the River Sind, ‘ is one of the few towns 
in Sind of which unbroken continuity w;ith the remote past 
is attested.’’ It has an ancient fort, now in ruins, and its 
ruins are covered with numerous fragments of blue tiles of 
different periods. Sehwan has also the tomb of ‘Uthman, 
originally of Marand in Adhar-bayjdn, commonly known as 
Ldl Shahbaz Qalandar, who visited* the court of Sultan 
Mohammad son of Qbiyith al-Dfn Balban in Multan, and 
then settled down in Sehwan. His tomb, which was 
visited by Ibn Batttitah in 734 A.H ./1334 a.C. ‘is still 
the most venerated shrine in Sind 

The mausoleum has several inscriptions^ in it, two of 
which are from the 8th century of the Hijra era, two from 
the 1 1 th and one from the 12th. But the most important 
of the whole lot were two inscriptions which I dis- 
covered accidentally in the cemetery just behind the 
mausoleum. They are inscribed in Ta'liq on two stones, 
29i*’xi8'' and 28J"Xi2^" respectively, built in a wall 
li ft. high. 

The larger inscription which has six Persian verses, 
tells us that the king of kings Muhammad Sh^h died on 
the night of Saturday, the 21st Muharram 752. The 
smaller inscription which has four lines in the same metre 
and with the same rhyme as in the larger inscription, 
supplements it and shows that in the year 754, in the reign 
of Ffrdz Shdh, a dome was erected over the tomb of the 
Sultan. 

^ The Gazetteer of the Proviftce of Sind^ p. 86 , footnote 3. 

* In 662, according to the Tuhfatul-Kirdm, but this cannot be correct as 
Balban ascended the throne in 664. 

* The Gazetteer of the Province of Sind, p. 94. 

* For the te»t of these see the Oriented College Magazitie for February 
1935, 
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The text and a translation are given below : 

Text 

{a) Text of the larger inscription : 

^jLi 

v/'jjl cJ^*^ } 

♦ c;^ 

LfS>d A-o ^j) 

jl ^ jl i>L.MtlX} 

♦ u';|/ 5 ;' 

4[aX.^ ^ ^ X^w« L *? j) iX— -2s J 

* j*^ Ju.- 2» ^0 ^ ^ tX-dflib A‘A.«2}j^ 

{d) Text of the smaller inscription : 

e;?.' ji 

jl yW?" ^ ^ iX-dii 

^AM ^1 bl^J (TjJo 

[illegible] xaif [illegible] 

[illegible] kzjj^ jl *>b ^ 


* S$f. 
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Translation 
{The larger inscription) 

The world is murderous, O Heart ! do not entertain 

* sincere feelings of loyalty towards it. 

For due to its tyrannical disposition, it has nothing 
else to do but to oppress and show malice. 

Take warning as to its conduct, from the case of 
Muhammad Shdh, 

For what a glorious monarch this treacherous revolu- 
tion of it has snatched away ! 

He, whom you see in the grave, was a mighty 
Emperor, O Master! who had as his slaves many 
a ruling monarch. 

Though you had seen his glorious court a hundred 
times. 

Open the eyes of wisdom now, and see him here 
(in the grave) this time ! 

He conquered the world with his valour and gave it 
away with magnanimity. 

Much he had to show in the world both of valour and 
magnanimity. 

It was on the night of Saturday, the 21st of Muharram, 

752, 

That he made up his mind to go to the Yonder 
World. 


{The smaller inscription) 

In the reign of Firiiz Shdh the Lord of the World — 
May God protect him on his throne I — 

A dome was raised on that Defender of the Faith, 
Such that the revolving sky is, as compared with it, 
only a carpet placed in a vestibule. 

This was in the year 754 of the Hijra, 

The architect was Sarmast, favoured* of the Sultan’s 
slave. 

^ Appar. this is a pun on Qabul, a slave of Finlz, who rose to a high 
position, See Barani, p* 528, 
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.... (illegible) .... dome . . . (illegible) .... 

On which may the Lord shower a thousand 

(illegible) . . . ! 

This Muhammad Shdh, who died in Muharram* 752 
A.H./1351 A.C. and on whose tomb a dome was raised in 
the reign of Ffruz Shdh in 754/1353, could be no other 
than Muhammad Tughlaq, Emperor of Delhi. According 
to the Ta'rtkh Ftruz (Biblioth. Indica Series, p. 524 
seq., 535) Muhaminad Shah died on the 21st of Muharram 
752 /20th March 1351, on the bank of the River Sind at 
12 kos from Thatta, and, on the 24th Mu^rram Ffruz 
Shah was crowned as king at the same place. On the 
next day he started with the army back to Delhi. He 
halted at Sewastan (or Sehwan) for a few days and then 
proceeded to Bhakkar. Not a word is said, however, by 
Baranf about the burial of Muhammad Shah. 

The 7 ’. Mub&rak Sh&ht (B. I. Series, p. 118 
written about eighty-seven years later than the events 
described above, repeats most of these statements but adds : 

‘ He (Ffruz Shdh) himself started with successive 
marches towards the capital Delhi, after placing the coffin 
of Sultan Mohammad on an elephant with the chatar set 
over it.’ In the following pages, however, nothing is said 
about the coffin and all that we are told (see p. 123) is 
that Ffruz Shah reached Delhi on the 2nd Rajab 752/ 
August 25, 1358 i.e. over 51/3 months later.' 

The above-quoted remarks in the Mubarak Sh&hi 
must have, however, given rise to the tradition that Sultdn 
Muhammad Tughlaq was buried in Delhf, and both Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan^ and General A. Cunningham® locate 
this tomb inside the mausoleum of Tughlaq Shah. But 

^ The earlier authority, viz. Barani places the entry of Firuz Sh£h into 
Delhi a few days earlier. See T, Flrfiz SMhl^ p. 546. 

^Alidr al-^anddid (Delhi 1270), ch. 3, p. 29. 

® Archseological Survey of India, Four Reports during the years 1862-65 
(Simla, 1871). p. 216, 




the two inscriptions referred to above indicate clearly that 
Muhammad Shdh was buried in Sehwan in 752 and that 
two years later a dome was erected on the tomb. This 
conclusion is supported by the following considerations : — 

f 

(i) Ffruz Shdh took over five months to reach 
Delhi, where the vizir Khwaja-i-Jahan had placed on the 
throne a supposititious son of Muhammad. It was most 
unlikely that he would have carried the coffin with him, 
under the circumstances, for so many months. 

(ii) Sehwan belonged* to the Empire of Delhi and 
possessed a strong fort. It was quite natural that in 
the uncertainty of his position at the time Ffruz Shdh 
should have preferred to bury Muhammad Shah at Sehwan. 

(iii) The inscriptions are written exactly in the same 
style, as other 8th century inscriptions in the place, leaving 
no doubt as to their genuineness. That which records the 
date of the death of Muhammad Shdh gives also the name 
of the day, which is not given in the historical works, thus 
supplying an extra proof of its genuineness. 

One may here allude in passing to the obvious traces 
in Sind of the influence of the brilliant court of Sultan 
yusain Abu’l-Qhazi of Herat. The Arghfins were original- 
ly connected with that court and the artistic taste of that 
court is still reflected in the beautiful Nasta'lfq and Naskhf 
inscriptions dated in the loth century on about twenty-five 
tombstones in the graveyard at Sehwan, situated between 
the Railway Station and the town. 

(3) RohriSukkur. We pass on to the twin cities of 
Rohri-Sukkur. The ruins of the ancient city of Alor and 
its modern representative have no inscription,* except one 
dated 1008/1599 which was inscribed by the order of 
that prince of inscribers Mfr Mohammad Ma'sdm of 
Bhakkar. Rohrf has several mosques and mausoleums 

^ Cf. §ubt al-A'sljd, V. 77 ; ‘Afdid al Asfdr 111, 105. 

* The Oriental Coltege Magazine, Augtist 1937, p. 89. 
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which have inscriptions,* e.g. a mosque near Khdnqdh-i*Dfn 
Pandh (inscription dated 1096/1685), another in the Dhak 
Baz^r (inscription dated 1106/1694-5), the tomb of Sayyid 
Sultan Ridawi with inscriptions dated in 1 1 1 3 and 1 1 1 6, but 
two buildings of Rohri require special mention, frojn the 
point of view of inscriptions, viz. the Jarni* Mas] id and the 
§uffa~i'Safa. 


The Jhmi'^ Masjid of Rohri 

The Jami* has a Persian inscription above the outer 
entrance dated 992/1584 stating that a person called ^abib 
superintended the building operations. Another, also in 
Persian, has ten verses. After praising Akbar, in whose 
reign the mosque was built, the poet gives the name of the 
founder thus : — 

••• 1 *^ 

iStjO) 4)/ • ^ C>' 

. . . jf 

Masnad*i-‘Alf Fateh Khdn Mah&wat was the Jigfrd^r 
of Bhakkar from A.H. 986 to 994, at first jointly with 
Parmdnand, a relative of Raja Todar Mai, and later, indepen- 
dently {Tari^ Ma'sttmi, Panjab University MS. f.135 b). 
Masmd-i-^Ali was an Afghin title, which Fateh Khan held, 
as an Amir of Islam Shah. Later he became an Amir of 
Akbar’s court and died in 997 (Blochmann, Tr. of the 
A'm)J He was also called Fattu Afghan (Tahagdi-i- 
Akbari Bib. Ind. Series II, 440). Blochmann appears to 
have regarded Masnad-i-‘Ah' Fateh Khan and Fateh Kha n 
Fflbin as two different persons, but from what has been 
said about it is clear that they were identical. 

» For a fuller account of these inscriptions see the Oriental Coltegt Maga- 
tine for August 1837, p. 79 s^. 



Tlu Stiff a-i-Safa^ 

This structure is on a hill on the river bank opposite 
to the Bhakkar Fort. It has a level platform on which 
are many tombs with carved and inscribed gravestones, the 
principal one being that of Mfr Abu’l-Q^sim, which is 
dated ioi8. According to the Ma'aifiir al-Umar& III. 77, 
Mir Abu’l'Qdsim son of Mulla Mir, was a Sayyid of Herat. 
From the service of Mfrz^i Muhammad Hakim he passed 
into that of Akbar, and after distinguishing himself in the 
Frontier district, he was appointed Governor of Bhakkar 
first in 1007, and again in the reign of Jahdngfr. The 
Suffa was built in the second period and got its name 
from the Mfr. It commands a beautiful view of the 
surrounding country (cf. Mdfhthir i.c.). 

Sukkur Inscriptions 

This town is rich in epigraphical material much of 
which is due to the Mughal nobleman Mfr Ma‘sum of 
Bhakkar.* The Mfr had a passion for inscribing on stone. 
He was sent by Akbar on an embassy to Persia and he left 
many inscriptions on his route to Isfahan and Tabriz. 
Bdbur had built a Hall {J>tsh tag) on a hilltop in Qandahar 
and left an inscription on it. Mfr Ma'sum added to this 
inscription by appending to it a list of the provinces and 
towns included in Akbar’s Empire. The work was 
completed in four years. The entrances to the Agra Fort 
and to the Jdmi‘ Mosque at Fatehpur Sfkrf bear his 
inscriptions, but perhaps the largest number of them is to 
be found in Sukkur, mostly dated between 1002 and 
1008/1599, which appears to be the period of the Mfr 
Ma'sum’s building activity. Those on his minaret and his 
tomb have been already published (No. 8 Archceologkal 
Survey of Western India, Bombay 1879, p. 15 sqq.), but 
there are several more. Before discussing one of them 
I may mention that the chronogram of Mfr Ma‘sum Nami’s 

' See the Oriental Cdlege Magazine, AiigUi>t 1937, p. 84 sgg 
. • Jbid,, p. 90 sqg. 



death, as inscribed on his tomb is 

which yields 1014, but the Tadhkira-i-R&z-i-RUshan 
(p. 680) reads the Mi^rS^ as s<iji which yields 1019. 

The latter date is more probable, if the information gi\*Sn in 
the. Ma'&ihir al-Umar& iBih. Ind. Series III, 327) is correct, 
viz. that he was appointed Amin al-Mulk of Bhakkar in 
1015. But the question remains as to why bud was written 
instead of budaJt. I have recently published a document of 
the period of Akbar (dated 981) in the Proceedings of the 
Id&ra Md&rif-i-Isl&mta (Lahore, 1938) which has some 
instances of the omission of this final ha^ and apparently 
it was understood as implied in the lower stroke of the 
letter dal. 

Nami built a Rest House on the river bank in Sukkur, 
which still exists. There are two buildings in the 
compound. The main one, in the East, is surmounted 
with a dome and has a peculiar ground-plan, and a smaller 
one, in the West, which is a small room with a niche 
directed towards the Ka'ba. There is some tile-work in 
both buildings. On the Western front of the domed 
building is the following inscription in three lines : 

.w 

^ p f^)j} j] 

Translation : 

‘ In the time of the Caliphate of the great king, 
the mighty Emperor JaUl al-Din Muhammad Akbar 
B 5 dsh 4 h-i-Qh 4 zf— may his rule last for ever ! — this useful 
edifice was put up by Amir Muhammad Ma'sum Nimf of 
Bhukkur son of Sayyed Safa’i Tirmidhi, for the benefit of 
the Muslim public. Whoso uses this building for a 
sepulchre, upon him be the curse of God, the Prophets, the 
Angels and the Faithful ! 1007.’ 
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In the western building above the niche is a stone 
with the following inscription : — 

j»yl liAi )j iS * b-2ij» 

‘ How fine is this paradise-like Garden House which 
affords to the soul the joys of the Garden of Iram ! As 
a chronogram for this delightful place the pen indited : 
Zahai Jay '•Ishrat ! How excellent in this place of 
delight ! ’ 

The chronogram gives 1006 A.H./ 1597-98 A.C. as 
the date of this building, showing that it was erected 
a year earlier than the main building on the opposite side. 

The inscription appears to be rather odd for a place of 
worship, if it belongs to this building. Perhaps the build- 
ing was not originally intended for use as a mosque, but 
after the completion of the main building was made into a 
mosque or the inscription did not originally belong to it. 
This place is now in the possession of the Ciovernment 
and access to it is barred to the public. 

My object in placing before you some of the Sind 
inscriptions is to show what problems of absorbing interest 
are awaiting solution and what a rich field of work lies 
before those interested in Arabic and Persian inscriptions 
in the various Provinces of India. A band of unofficial, 
voluntary workers has immediately to come to the rescue, 
for though the Archa'ological Department and its officers 
are doing as stated by the Director-General of Archaeology 
‘ what they can in this respect side by side with their 
multifarious other duties ’, the importance of the work 
urgently demands workers who can devote their whole 
attention to the subject and not treat it merely as a 
side-activity. 

My thanks are due to you, ladies and gentlemen, for 
giving me a patient hearing. 

• 2 



SYRIAC IN MALANKARA 
Rev. Ft, Paul Curien, Kaniamparampil, „ 
Kattapuram Churchy Tiruvelluy 
Travancore 

Prof. Theodore Noldeke says : ‘ With Christianity, 
the language of Edessa pushed its way into the kingdom of 
Persia’. This had been mostly true of other countries 
also. But, so far as Malankara is concerned, it may be 
said that Chaldaic had been there, in the wake of Baby- 
lonian trade with the West Coast of India, long before the 
introduction of Christianity by the Apostle St. Thomas in 
A.D, 52. King Nebuchadanazer of Babylon carried on 
trade with Ceylon and the West Coast of India. 
{Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, P. II, p. 405, note.) As a 
result of this trade and correspondence, certain Chaldaic 
words must have crept into the language of Malankara. 
The following list of words, will, to a certain extent, prove 
the statement. 


Chaldaic 

(Syriac) 

Malayalatn 

or 

Tamil 

1 — -■■■ 

1 Meaning 

1 

Emmo 

Amma 

mother 

Aboolo 

Ambalam 

room (shrine) 

Dole 

Nul 

thread 

Danas 

I^am 

gift 

Dappo 

Dap 

cash bill 

Dareo (Dargan; 

Tharakan 

(a distinction given to one) 

Hav&la 

Kavalan 

shepherd 

Hdoyil 

Koa 

place of worship 

Amomo 

Ama 

tortoise 

Hdkn 

Akayal 

therefore 

Helko 

Alaku 

ornament 

Zavno 

Thavana 

time 

Voyo 

Ayyo 

Oh 

VSda 

patha 

way 
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Chaldaic 

(Syriac) 

Malayalam 

or 

Tamil 

Meaning 

Zacl(8aso 

Zacksha 

bolt 

Hoopaya 

[ Kuppayam 

covering 

Appoyo 

Appakaran 

baker • 

Idh 

!d 

bank (bund) 

Scooti 

Kutti 

child 

Kaven 

Kavanichu ■ 

corrected 

Kuba 

Kuva 

arum 

Kabdana 

Kupithan 

angry 

Miso 

Mrithan 

dead 

Kdruba 

Kalappa 

yoke 

Thavla 

Thakil 

a kind of drum 

Thamburo 

'Phamber 

1 a kind of drum 

Thoyupa 

Sayupu 

l(man who has crossed the sea 
and come) 

Yarlika ] 

Arulapad 

i king's command 

Kiisa 

Kush 

j a measure 

Kiipitha 

Kuppi 

1 a bottle 

Thina 

Thinna 

mud 

Thasa 

Thlasu 

a balance 

Themm 

Thimiram 

that which covers 

Kenara 

Kinnaram 

a musical instrument 

i 

I 


In A.D. 52 Apostle St. Thomas landed at Cranga- 
nore in Malankara ‘ and as a result of his evangelization, 
many people, especially high-caste Brahmans, were con- 
verted to Christianity. He founded seven Churches on the 
Malabar Coast, namely, Maliankara, Paloor, Paravoor or 
Kottakayal, Gokamangalam, Niranom, Chayal or Nilakal 
and Quilon. — He ordained priests from the newly converted 
high-caste Brahmans, especially from families such as 
Pakalomattom, Sankarapuri, Kalli and Kaliyankal ’. The 
newly ordained priests certainly had to master Syriac ; for 
they had to say Holy Mass in it, according to the liturgy 
of St. James, who first celebrated Mass in Jerusalem. The 
early spread of Chaldaic here, as a result of the Babylonian 
trade, must have helped them considerably in their study 
of the language. St. Thomas must have presented them 
with a Gospel of St. Mathew and a liturgy of St. James. 
When Pantinus, a missionary sent by Demetrius, Bishop of 
Alexandria visited M?ilankara in A.D. 190, he was able to 








find here an Aramaic (Vernacular Syriac spoken by Christ) 
Gospel of St. Mathew. Of this incident says the historian 
Eusebius of Caesaria, ‘ Pantenius, on account of his zeal 
towards the gospels, was sent as a missionary to the 
Orient. He travelled as far as India, where he saw a^set 
of people, converted to Christianity by the works of 
Bartholomew, from whom they got a copy of St. Mathew s 
Gospel. That Gospel is to this day preserved ’ (Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical Hist., Book V, Chapter lo). There is one 
point here to be cleared. Pantenius says, that the founder 
of the Christian Church in Malankara was Bartholomew. 

‘ He might have misunderstood the epithet “ Mar ” used by 
Easterners before the names of the apostles and saints and 
might have said Bartholomew, instead of Mar Thoma’ 
[Indian Church of St. Thomas (Malayalam) by E. M. 
Philip, page 50]. From these facts, the Malabar Church 
historian Mr. E. M. Philip infers, that ‘ the Syriac 
(Aramaic) Gospel of St. Mathew, which Pantenius found in 
the Malankara Church, proves, that during that time, there 
was enough convenience for correspondence in Chaldaic ’. 
{Ibid., pp. 35 and 50.) 

We have seen, that Chaldaic, introduced into India by 
the Babylonian trade, acquired a higher rank by the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Till the middle of the fourth 
century A.D., there is absolutely no source of information 
about the development of Syriac in Malankara. In A.D. 
345, an emigration of Syrians — 70 Syrian families. Mar 
Joseph, Bishop of Edessa, two priests and two deacons — 
headed by Thomas of Cana, a leading Syrian merchant who 
carried on trade with Malankara, landed at Cranganore. 
This emigration of Syrians, certainly had been an important 
factor in the uplift and development of Syriac. The native 
Christians received the new-comers from Syria, with joy 
and from that date, the former came to be called ‘ Syrians ’. 
Those native priests, who were anxiously waiting for 
someone, who knew Syriac well, might have flocked to the 
new-comers. 
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From them, the native priests got Syriac books treating 
with ecclesiastical topics, and thus, a regular system of 
Syriac study might have been started. 

Till the last part of the i6th century A.D., history 
knows nothing about the progress of Syriac in Malankara. 
The training of priests certainly continued in Chaldaic 
(Syriac). When those eminent writers of the 12th 
century. Bar Hebraeus, Bar Salibi and the like were 
enriching Syriac at home, the Syriac-knowing people in 
Malankara would not have been shut out. The works of 
those scholars might have reached here through some 
agency or other; because books were imported here now 
and then. To prove this, the Syriac manuscript copy of 
the Bible, preserved in the Cambridge University Library, 
is enough. The people of Malankara got that Bible here 
in the 9th century ; for the Malankara Metropolitan, who 
presented it to Dr. Buchanan in A.D. 1807 says : ‘ I hope, 
that this book will be more safe with you, than with us. It 
is said, that this came to our possession a thousand years 
ago’ (Indian Church of St. Thomas, p. 121). This 
book, written on parchment in ‘ Estrangelo ’ characters, 
was preserved in a Church at Thiruvancode, North 
Tiavancore. Dr. Laiden has opined that it was written in 
the 5th or tth century (Hugh Pearson’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Rev. Caludins Buchanan, 4th Edn., 
pp. 244-59 and 415). It is seen in the manuscript, that it 
was written during the time of Michael, Patriarch of 
Antioch, who died in the year A.D. 1199. ‘ The Catalogue 

of Syriac MSS. in the University of Cambridge,’ p. 1043, 
too has approved this date. These facts prove, that the 
Syrians in Malankara were in touch with Syria at all times, 
and they were carrying on Syriac education here somehow 
or other. 

The next historical evidence of the development of 
Syriac is seen in the ‘ Account of St. Thome Christians ’ 
aijd in Philip’s Indian Church of St. Thoma.s. The former 



says: ‘Towards the beginning of the i6th century, the 
Jesuits built a Church at a Vaipicota near Cranganore and 
founded a college for the education of the Christian youths. 
In 1584, a seminary was established for the purpose of 
instructing the Syrians in Theology and teaching them, ‘the 
Latin, Portuguese and Syriac languages The latter 
says: * In 1581, they (the Jesuits) started a college and 
seminary at Vaipicota’ (p. 95). The reason for this 
establishment throws much light on the regard of the local 
Christians for their liturgical language. ‘ They (the 
Nestorians and Syrians) used the Chaldaic Syriac in their 
worship ’(p. 140). A Franciscan monk, Vincent de lago 
was deputed by Albuquerque, the first Bishop of Goa, to 
Malankara in A.D. 1539. He founded a college at 
Cranganore. Then came a Bishop, Mar Joseph, from 
Babylon, whom the Portuguese and the Syrians mistook 
for a Roman delegate. ‘ He did not ordain those who 
came out of Fr. Vincent’s seminary, on the ground of 
their ignorance of the Syriac language. Parents of those 
youths, who studied there, did not like to send them to an 
institution, where their liturgical language was ignored. . . 
The Jesuits found, that the cause of this failure of Fr. 
Vincent was due to his antipathy towards the liturgical 
language of the Syrians to which, they looked with awe 
and veneration’ (Philip. — p. 95). 

The 17th century shows nothing of the development 
of Syriac. The institutions started might have been carry- 
ing on their work. During this century, jnany books 
might have been brought to Malankara from abroad. There 
is a manuscript copy of the Bible, brought by the Delegate 
to the See of Antioch in the year A.D. 1665, in the 
Kottayam Syrian Seminary Library (Travancore). During 
the 1 7th and 1 8th centuries, Syriac education thrived well 
as a result of the frequent intercourse with Antioch. 

Had it not been for the timely benevolent and benign 
help of the Travancore Government in the 19th century, 



Syriac would ;not and could not have attained such a 
position, as it now holds. By this munificence of the 
Travancore Government, the 19th century can be rightly 
called the * Golden age ’ of Syriac in Malankara. There 
was'*at that time a ‘ Ramban ’ (Monk), Joseph Pulikotil, at 
Kunnamculam in Cochin State, who was of untiring 
enthusiasm and. will-power, anxious to have a well-regulated 
institution for the study of Jacobite Syrian youths in 
Malankara, travelled far and wide, exhorting people to 
contribute their mite for the fulfilment of this high 
ambition. He could not get such help as he anticipated, 
from the then Metropolitan. He corresponded with Col. 
Munro, the then British Resident and Dewan of Travan- 
core, and that friend of Syrians most gladly appreciated the 
Ramban’s plans and kindly handed over to him the interest 
of the * Vattippanam ’ (an amount of Rs. 10,500 deposited 
by Mar Dionysius I in 1808, in the Residency Treasury) 
without considering the Metropolitan’s protest. The 
Travancore Durbar most benevolently gave him the site for 
the proposed seminary, free of tax. Thus, the famous 
Syrian Seminary at Kottayam was established in the year 
A.D. 1813, and two years later in 1815, Syriac education 
was begun there. Nor did the Travancore Durbar’s bene- 
volence stop here. At Tiruvalla (Travancore) where the 
writer of this paper at present works — a Church was 
erected by the Syrians of the place in 1815, disregarding 
the vehement opposition of the wealthy Brahmans of the 
place. The latter got enraged and set fire to the temporary 
Church building. The matter was reported to the Dewan- 
Resident. The accused were heavily fined by the Govern- 
ment. The Syrian Jacobites of Tiruvalla, then, put in a 
petition before the then Sovereign, Maharani Parvathi Bm, 
requesting to help them to re-erect the Church. The merci- 
ful Maharani gave away to them half the fine — a huge sum — 
and the other half Her Highness made a gift to the Syrian 
Seminary at Kottayam. The Gracious Travancore Durbar 
did more. The self-same Maharani, personally donated a 
sum of Rs. 21,000 for the Seminary entrusting it to Mar 
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Dionyaus III in A.D. 1819. In addition to these boundless 
contributions, a whole island, the Munro Island, yielding 
an income of thousands of rupees annually, was presented 
to the Seminary by Her Highness. Who can forget these 
benign acts of the Travancore Sovereigns? Theflfe is 
absolutely nothing. to wonder, why the Jacobite Syrian 
Christians of Travancore are so loyal to the Throne of 
Travancore. 

The Roman Catholics ‘too, with their Seminary at 
Puthenpally, Verapoly, carried on the teaching of Syriac to 
their deacons. The most outstanding contributions they 
did to the Syriac language are the publication of a Syriac 
Grammar, printed at the Mar Thoma Sliha Press, Verapoly, 
in 1899 and a Syriac-Malayalam Dictionary in 1907. 
Another Syriac-Malayalam Dictionary had been published 
by a Jacobite priest of Pampakunda, N. Travancore in the 
year 1898. The famous Mangalapuzha Seminary at 
Alwaye, carries on the instruction of Syriac to Roman 
Catholic Deacons, at present. 

Syriac teaching in the Syrian Seminary, Kottayam, 
strided on well, till A.D. 1911, when certain internal 
differences caused a split among the Jacobites and Syriac- 
teaching institutions grew up at Pampakuda, Thrikun- 
hathu Seminary, Alwaye, The Zion Asram, Kodanade 
(N. Travancore), Mar Ignatius Dayara, Omallur, and other 
places. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, many hitherto- 
unpublished manuscript copies of rituals were printed and 
published at Pampakuda, by the efforts of the Late Very 
•Rev. Kor Episcopa Mathen of Konat, the greatest Syriac 
scholar of his time. From the Kottayam Seminary too, 
many books were published. 

A kind of ‘ Garshuni ’ has been invented in Malankara, 
by tvhich Malayalam was written in Syriac characters, 
.though at times a little different in form. The date of this 
cert^n, However, this can be taken oply 
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as a makeshift by those who were not well up in Syriac and 
not as a scholarly invention. 

All these could not lift up Syriac to the position it 
righ^Jy claimed. The recognition of Syriac language by 
the Universities of Calcutta and Madras, by the strenuous 
efforts of Mar Ivanios, Archbishop of Trivandrum, and 
Mar Themotheus, Metropolitan of Kandanadu Diocese, the 
most eminent Syriac Scholar of the age, aroused the dead 
Syriac from its tomb. 

Ancient Syriac Inscriptions in India. — The only one of 
its kind is the inscription on a cross in the Big Church, 
Kottayam, frequently visited by high personages such as 
Viceroys and Governors. Dr. Burnell opines, that the 
inscription was of the tenth century A.D. {Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 308-316). The writer of this 
Paper has personally seen this inscription and has read it. 
The quotation is from the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Galatians, Chapter VI, Verse 14, and is deciphered in 
‘ Estrangelo’ characters. 

The Loss of Syriac Manuscripts. — The writer is 
extremely sorry to deal with this portion of the Thesis. 
The invaluable records of Syrian Culture and literature 
remained unmolested for a very long time. Books, trans- 
lated or copied by the native Syrians, and books brought 
down from West suffered in the subsequent burnings and 
demolitions. It was not once or twice, literature suffered 
this cruel fate ; and consequently historians of later years 
could not get enough reliable matter to write the history of 
the Malankara Church. The historian Mr. E. M. Philip 
laments ‘ It is a fact, that the lack of records to write a 
satisfactory history of the primilive and medieval Malankara 
Church was due to this cruel and unjust action (burning) ’ 
(page 107). 

This crusade against Syriac manuscripts was started 
in 1 599 in Malankara, by Alexis de Menezes, Archbishop of 
Qoa, at the Synod of Diamper (Travancore). He was 



invested with the spiritual authority of the Pope and was 
encouraged by the Portuguese King, whose Governor on 
this Coast ably backed him up. Literature sustained a very 
great loss at the hands of Archbishop Menezes ; ‘ for, this 
blind and enthusiastic inquisitor, like a second dimar, 
burned all the books written in Syriac or Chaldaic 
language, which could be collected not only at the Synod 
of Diamper, but especially during his subsequent circuit, 
for, as soon as he entered into a Syrian Church, he ordered 
all their books and records to be laid before him, which, 
a few indifferent ones excepted, he committed to the 
flames, so that, at present, neither books nor manuscripts 
are any more to be found among the St. Thome Christians ’ 
(F. Wrede, Asiatic Researches, VII, page i8i and 
E. M. Philip, Indian Church, pp. 106-7). 

The precedent, instituted by Menezes, was followed in 
quick succession by many others. The next war against 
books was waged between A.D. 1653 and 1670. It was by 
one Friar Joseph, a Carmelite. He had been ordained as the 
Vicar Apostolic of Malankara. He tried his best to make 
the Jacobite Metropolitan Mar Thoma kneel before him. 
The latter was even imprisoned by him. As the result of 
fair tricks played by two old men from Mulanthuruthy, 
Mar Thoma got out. The enraged Friar Joseph went to 
the Mulanthuruthy Church and took away the books and 
other things as Holy Oil, Vestments, etc., and committed 
them to the flames. 

If the above two atrocities were perpetrated by Chris- 
tians themselves, the third was by a Muslim. His object 
could not be ascribed to any desire to destroy the books. 
Tippu, Sultan of Mysore invaded Travancore and Cochin 
in the year A.D. 1 789. The Syrian Christians of those two 
countries had to suffer much. The big and prominent 
churches at Arthat, Parur and Angamali were burnt down, 
the last, a stronghold of Syrians. Those edifices had 
preserved records and valuable books, collected from very 
ancient days. 



The next instance of the loss of Syriac manuscripts, 
described by Mr. E. M. Philip is quoted below in his own 
words : ‘ It has been said in the twentieth chapter, that the 
money, records, ornaments and books, kept in the Seminary 
undei’the joint lock and key of the Metropolitan and one of 
the Missionaries, were taken away by .the latter. Many 
Syriac manuscripts are in that list of books, he took 
away. Those books formed a part of the library of the 
C. M. S. College, Kottayam. We got reliable information 
in 1903, that many of these were destroyed and the rest are 
going to be burnt away, as they were found useless. The 
Principal of the Mar Dionysius Seminary then wrote to the 
College Principal Mr. Asquith, that he came to know 
of the proposed burning of books and, if the rumour was 
true, he hoped that Mr. Asquith would kindly present or 
sell those books to his Seminary, whereupon he was 
informed by Mr. Asquith, that no Syriac manuscripts would 
be destroyed. A few days later, a peon in the C. M. S. 
College, who had come to know of this correspondence, 
presented two Syriac manuscript copies to a certain Syrian 
priest. He said, that under the supervision of Mr. Asquith, 
certain Syriac books were burnt and that he had kept those 
two books without the knowledge of the Principal Saheb. 
Those two books are, at present, with me ’ (Philips Indian 
Church of St. Thomas, Mai. Ed., page 267). 

IVAai Service did Syriac do to Malayalam ? : — The 
Syriac literature has not done any material or meritorious 
service to Malayalam. The reason has been treated at length 
above. Syriac being at present a liturgical language only, 
almost nothing can be eked out for the benefit of people at 
large. Only some translations, and those too merely 
religious, are what Malayalam got from Syriac. Certain 
Syriac words are now used as Malayalam, mainly by Chris- 
tians. The Syriac word ‘ Sliba ’ (Cross) is in Malayalam 
' Sliba ’ itself. Although there is another word (or it in 
Malayalam, ‘ Kurisu ’, there is no word in Tamil to speak of 
Cross except * Siluva Then ‘ Bava * (spiritual father) 
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which has its origin from Ava. This in course of time 
came to be spoken as ‘ Bava ‘ Kurbana ’ and ‘ Kabar ’ 
are two other Syriac words meaning ‘Holy Communion’ and 
‘ tomb ’ used as they are, in Malayalam. The Syriac 
language which had been preserved here for many centuries, 
is surely indebted to do considerable service to Malayalam, 
and I hope Syriac will play its part, if due consideration 
will be given to it. 

Difficulties for Research . — The majority of Christians 
in Malankara, although they call themselves Syrians are 
ignorant of Syriac language. From this fact alone, it is 
clear that any research work on Syriac is something too 
difficult. Who cares to study this dead language ? What 
earthly benefit is in its study ? So asks the up-to-date 
Syrian youth. The present situation — lack of energetic 
young men to carry on study for knowledge’s sake is highly ” 
deplorable. The habit of doing something for its sake, is 
of course yet to be copied here from the Westerners. If 
ever anybody wishes to do something for the uplift of the 
language, he is not in the least encouraged and gives up 
his work in despair. It is high time, that a remedy is to 
be sought for. The aspirant to priesthood (the only class 
who studies Syriac) as soon as he grasps certain words, 
begins to translate ; and when he is able to translate a given 
portion, he is considered duly qualified for priesthood ! 
No sooner he takes charge of the parish, than he gives up 
study for ever ! Moreover, the translation of rituals into 
Malayalam have prompted them to give up even that bit of 
education they used to have before the translation ! The 
young man, possessing academical qualifications wanders 
to and fro in quest of a petty job ! 

This Thesis will not be complete if I do not suggest a 
few means for the uplift of the Syriac language in Malankara. 
The main ones are : — 

I, The aspirant to priesthood in all sections of the 
Malankara Syrian Church should necessarily complete, at 
least a three-years’ course in Syriac. 
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2. Well-regulated schools, recognised by the 
Government of Travancore, Cochin or Madras, should 
carry on the teaching of Syriac. 

3. The Travancore Government should be request- 
ed to institute a Syriac Chair in the Travancore University 
as was done by the Calcutta and Madras- Universities. 

4. Efforts should be made to make the study of the 
language, an optional subject in all schools. 

5. The Governments should be requested to employ 
those who may pass the ‘ Sophar ’ and ‘ Malpan ’ Diploma 
Examinations of the Madras University. 

6. Copies of old Syriac manuscripts published, 
should be bought and a well-furnished Library started. 

7. Very old manuscripts which are kept in many 
old families should be brought out and published. 

8. Those, who can write Syriac well, should be 
encouraged and books published. 

9. Magazines and Newspapers must be started. 

10. An Association should be formed without caste 
prejudice for the fulfilment of the above suggestions. 

Conclusion , — In spite of the disregard for the 
language, on the part of Syrians in Malankara, the Madras 
and Calcutta Universities have recognised Syriac, mainly 
for the sake of Syrians,- who hail from Malankara (Kerala) 
for their study there. But the Syrians of Travancore, 
Cochin and British Malabar are at present anxiously looking 
forward to the Travancore University, which, they fully 
believe, wiil not at all ignore their need ; but on the 
contrary will look after them more tenderly and dearly than 
the Calcutta and Madras Universities. The Government 
of an enlightened and Young Maharaja, whose ancestors 
had, times without number, helped the Syrians for the 
uplift of their liturgical language would surely bless His 
Highness’s loyal subjects, the Syrians with a Chair for 
Syriac in the Travancore University. 



MORE ABOUT THE ART OF WARAQAT 
Kazi Almad Mian Akhiar, Junagadh 
Introductory 

The aim of the present paper is to supplement my 
previous paper on the Art of Waraqat during the Abbaside 
period, read at the Seventh Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held in 1933 at Baroda. Some 
important details pertaining to the subject proper, 
which were left unnoticed and could not be incorporated 
into the said paper, are dealt with here, though separately 
by way of supplement, which, it is hoped, will be found 
informing and interesting in so far as they are closely 
connected with the Art of War^at during the Caliphate. 

The term Warsqat^ though mostly restricted to tran- 
scription, bookbinding and bookselling, as has already been 
defined in my previous paper, has a vast bearing on the 
different aspects of the literary activities of that age, and 
the students of Arabic literature and culture are well 
aware that there are good many particulars which constitute 
the promotion and cultivation of this Art, and throw ample 
light on the academic spirit and literary tendencies of 
that period. However, I have grouped together some 
necessary information bearing directly or indirectly on the 
subject proper under the following heads : — 

1 . Books written on the art of War^at. 

2. The advent of paper. 

3. The Scribes. 

4. Book Trade. 

5. Reward for writing books and freedom of 
copying. 

6. Conservation of books. 

On the importance of WarUqat as a useful and indis- 
pensable art for the human society, I cannot do better than 
to quote the historian— Philosopher Ibn Kbaldun. While 
^welling upon the chief arts and crafts which he call$ 
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Ummokai-us^^atayi^ (the chief arts), Ibn Maldnn classifies 
them into two groups, viz. (i) Daruri, i. e. indispensable 
and (2) Sharifah, i. e. noble. In the former he includes the 
arts of Agriculture, Architecture, Tailoring, Carpentry 
and Weaving; in the latter the arts of Waraqat, Music and 
Medicine, and then dilating upon each of them and their 
expediency, he speaks of Waraqat in the following terms ; — 

‘ The art of Waraqat, with other arts subordinate 
thereto, is the preserver of Man’s acquirements and is a 
guard against their being extinct. It transmits the concep- 
tions of human mind to the distant and unseen regions and 
perpetuates the outcome of human thought and the sciences 
in books. It elevates the grades of life to its hidden 
mysteries.’ * 

That the art of Waraqat was still thriving in the 8th 
century, we learn from Ibn Khaldun (d. 779 A.H.). His 
definition of the term War^at covers not only copying and 
bookbinding, but also the correction of books and codices 
and all other particulars pertaining thereto. * 

Now we proceed to describe under different heads 
some particulars i propos the art of Waraqat. 

Books Written on the Art of WarUqat 

As I have shown in my previous paper, Waraqat had 
become a thriving profession and on account of its 
flourishing condition great attention was paid to it. It was 
so popular an art that scholars devoted themselves to study 
its merits and details and wrote several books on it. I 
give here below a list of such books on Waraqat as have 
come to my notice : — 

1. ^-«aJ 1 (Nazm Tadbir-ut-tasfir) on 

bookbinding. 

2. ^UiJlixcc (’Umdatul-Kuttab), by Amir al- 
Mu’izz b. Badls (d. 454), on preparing inks, cutting pens 
and transcription. 


^ }dtK)addamah» p. 384, Bulaq Press, 



3- icUo (Risala-fi-Sana ’at-il-Ahbar), 

a treatise on the art of preparing inks. 

4- cjUjucJI Jxxc d (an-Nujumus- 

Shariqat fi’amalil-Miqat), by Muhammad b. Abil-Kljayar 
al-yusaini. On preparing inks of different colours and 
other materials required for writing, painting colouring, 
designing and ornamentation. 

5. (al-Aqlam ul-Qadimah) by Ibn 
ud-Dali. On one hundred and fifty styles of writing 
Arabic characters. 

6. j ksisJl J (Risalah fi ’ 1 -Khatt wa 
bari’l-aqlam) by Ibn us-Saigh. On transcription and 
cutting of pens. 

7. ^\c (Sharh Ibn 

Wahid ’ala Manzumat-i-Ibn il-Bawwab), The commentary 
of Ibn Wahid on the poem of the great master artist Ibn 
al-Bawwab — (d. 413). On Calligraphy. 

8. kill icUc (Muqaddamah fi Sana’at-il- 

Khatt^ by the famous calligraphist Ibn Muqlah(d. 328 A.H.). 
On Calligraphy. (Incomplete.) 

9. (Urjuzah) a short-rhymed poem by Hasan 
as-Sanjari. On Calligraphy. 

10. lai.]’ d (Urjuzah fil-Khatt). by ’Awnuddin 
Abil-Muzaffar Yahya b. Muhammad al-Wazir (d. 560 A.H.).* 

11. iiyi d AjiAaiJl jfjyo (Tanwiq un-Nitaqah fi’ilm 

il-Waraqah). By Ibn Misk as-Sakbawi,^ a learned scholar 
of the nth century (Hijrah). 

12. (Tuhfat-ur-Ramiq). By Abu-’l- 
hlusain Ishaq b. Ibrahim at-Tamimi, a tutor to the 
Caliph al-Muqtadir and his sons. On Calligraphy. 

* J^ashf uz. Zunun^ Vol. I., p. 343. 


' Kashi uz. Zunun^ Vol. I, p. 82. 
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13- kil'^ ifjUiJl J (Risalah fi ’ 1 -kitabat-i wa*l- 

khatt-i). By Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Thawabah 
(d. 277 A.H.). On transcription and Calligraphy.* 

^ 14. lail) (Kitab-ul-khatt-i wa’l-Qalam). 

By Muhammad b. al-Laith al-Khatib. On the pens and 
different kinds of writing.^ 

15. (an-Najm us-thaqib). ByQudamah 

b. Ja’far. A treatise written on the great artist I bn 
Muqlah.^ 

^sLLaJI By Shaikh ’Abdul-Latif of Baghdad. 
On Waraqat, its benefits and disadvantages. The author 
was a critic of the catalogues of libraries and books.'* 

As the art of Waraqat covers a large field of different 
subordinate arts, these have been dealt with either singly or 
severally in the works mentioned above. Thus it will be 
seen that Nos. 7 to 10 are on the art of Calligraphy, in fact 
an important branch of the art of Waraqat. Book No. 4 
has already seen the light of publication in 1928, printed at 
the ’Ilmiyyah Press of Aleppo and is available in the 
market. Some of its contents are : the composition of 
colours ; liquification of gold and silver for writing 
purposes ; solution of gums for mixing them with colours 
and refining the inks ; making certain inks, and colouring 
bones, ivory, horns and bricks ; changing any colour of 
paper and dyeing it ; painting in gold and silver, etc. 
From the above contents it can easily be concluded that the 
subjects have been treated in a scientific manner which gives 
us an idea of the cultivation of these minor arts at a time 
when the world at large was hardly acquainted with them. 

The MS. copies of Books Nos. i to 9 have been pre- 
served in the library of the great Muslim savant Amir 
Taimur Pasha at Cairo.® 

* K. al^Fihrist, p. 188, Cairo. * al-Fihrist, p. 175. 

® al-Fihrist, p. 188. 

* Journal of the Arab Academy, Damascus, Vol. I, p. 141. 

* Lectures of the Arabic Academy of Damascus, Vol. I, p. 306. 

3 
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The Advent of Papef 

The introduction of paper no doubt gave a new 
impulse to the art of Waraqat, and its manufacture in the 
Islamic lands stood in bold relief for the Warraqin^ who 
availed themselves of this golden opportunity. Formerly 
the Parchment (Raqq) and Papyrus (Kirtas) were in vogue 
for writing purposes, the preparation whereof was not 
an easy and a convenient process, and were hardly within 
easy reach of the rank and file. But a large supply of 
paper made from cotton and linen, solved this difficult 
problem for the scribes and was mainly responsible for 
bringing a large number of books into existence. The first 
paper-mill was erected at Samarqand and a second one was 
started at Baghdad at the instance of Fadl,' the brother 
of the Ja’far-al-Barmaki and the Governor of Khorasan 
in 178 A.H. Others followed suit in different Islamic 
lands like Egypt, Yemen and Tihamah, and ultimately 
other factories were established in different countries of 
the Near East, Spain, Persia and India. It is said that 
al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, the Umayyad Governor, was the first 
man to write on paper.^ Ja’far the Barmacide is said to 
have Parchment replaced by paper in the state offices.® 
According to a statement in as-Sam’ani, paper was only 
manufactured at Khorasan in the fifth century. “ That the 
paper was generally called ‘ Waraq ’ at Baghdad we also 
learn from the same author.® 

There were several kinds of paper named after, or 
rather dedicated to, the different eminent persons who 
either ordered these kinds to be manufactured for them or 
patronized their quality. These were called® : — 

(1) As-Sulaimani— from Sulaiman b. Rashid, the 
treasurer of Khorasan under Harun ar-Rashid. 

(2) At-Talhi — from Talha b. Tahir, the second ruler 
of the Jahirid dynasty. 

* Ibn Khaldun, Mnqaddamah, p. 399. * Al-kitabat-u-wa’l Kuttab, p. 38. 

» Maqriai, Khitat, II, p. « Aasab. iol. 472. » Ansab, fol. 574. 

• For these details see Fihrist, p. 32, Cairo, Subh-el-A’sha, I, pp. 475-6. 
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(3) An-Nuhi — from Nuh, the Samanid ruler. 

(4) A 1 Fira’wni — in allusion to the Pharo the Egyp- 
tian. 

j (5) Al-Ja’fari — from Ja’far the Barmacid. 

(6) At-Tahiri — from Tahir II, the ruler of the 
Tahirid dynasty. 

There were papers of several inferior and superior 
qualities, like, silk-paper, note-paper, strong and weak 
paper, smooth and ribbed paper, white and coloured paper.’ 
The paper-sellers were called Warraqin and also Kaghidis, 
and in the seat of the caliphate — Baghdad — from the Harran 
Arch-way to the New Bridge over the Sarat Canal both 
sides of the roadway were occupied with the shops of 
paper sellers.^ 

Paper was made of or cut into different sizes. 
Generally it had four standard sizes, viz. full (jami‘), half 
(ans^), quarto (arba’) and octavo (athman). These sizes, 
I think, have still been retained in our present day sizes of 
the paper. Ibn Khallikan^ in his notice of an expert 
scribe ^usain b. ’Ali known as Ibn Khazin af-Kutub 
(d. 502 A.H.), makes mention of two sizes of the copies of 
the holy Quran, viz. between the rub’ah and the Jami’ 
which have been translated by De Slane as Folio and 
Compact sizes.* But I think these terms have been 
literally rendered, while technically they should mean 
‘ standard ’ and ‘ quarto ’. However from this description 
it appears that there was another particular size in vogue 
between the full or standard and the quarto sizes. The 
sewn parts of a book were called Ju£ (sing.), Ajza 
(plural). Again the parts of a Juz' were called Kurrasa 
(sing.) or Kurrasat (pi.) which may be taken as equivalent 
to the English quires and folios. The similarity between 
the words ‘ Kurrasa ’ and ‘ quires ’ suggests to us the 
plausibility of the derivation of the latter (English) word 

^ Arab CivilizatioD by J. Hell, p. 77. * Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 92. 

® Vol. I, p. 162. * Eng. trans. of Ibu-Khall, Vol. 1, p. 464. 
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from the former (Arabic) word. In the English dictionaries 
the word ‘ quire ’ is said to be of old h rench and Low Latin 
origin, while in Arabic lexicons the root ‘ Kirs’, from 
which ‘ Kurrasa ’ is derived, means closely connected 
houses or the rings of a chain. 

In this sense the ‘ kurrasa ’ in its secondary meaning 
is a word for certain folios of a book sewn together. 
According to ad-Dhahabi ‘Kurrasa’ means 2 folios^ or 
4 pages but in later times it was used for 10 folios or 
20 pages, every page containing 21 lines. at-Tanukhi^ 
speaks of a certain volume of odes which his father 
committed to memory, comprising 230 folios and written 
on the thin Mansuri Octavo size (tJUaJ This 

of course may be taken as an addition to the kinds of 
paper which we have mentioned above. 

How rough papers were polished and made use of for 
writing purposes, can be gleaned from Yaqut’s notice of 
Ibn al-’Adim (d. 473 A.H.), a Judge at Aleppo in the fifth 
century. He is reported to have narrated the fact that his 
father used to polish a rough paper with the solution of 
Zinc Oxide (isfidaj).’ 

TIu Scribes ( Warraqin) 

We have already said about the scribes that they were 
employed by scholars and authors and that almost every' 
author had his own Warrag or amanuensis. In this 
respect it can be added that some prolific authors had 
several scribes to whom they used to dictate or entrusted 
their works to them for copying. Thus the famous Arab 
Philosopher al-Kindi had several scribes, like Hasanawayh, 
Nafta-wayh, Salmawayh and others, their names ending 
with similar suffixes,'* the famous litterateur al-Mubarrad 
had his Warraqs like Ibn al-Zajjaj, as-Sasi and others.® 

‘ Arabic text in the Letters ot Abul’ Ala, pp. 135-6, edited by 

Prof. Margolionth. 

* Nishwar aI-Mulja<Jara, I, p. 177. » Irshad, 6, p. 38. 

• Pihrist, p. 365. » Fihrist, p. 89. 
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Among these scribes we find mention of a Muslim 
woman. The name of Umm-ul-Fadl Fatimah bint al-Aqra’ 
(d. 480) has come down to us, and we are told by 
as-Sam’ani’ that she wrote a beautiful hand and was an 
adept in writing in the style of the famous Calligraphist 
Ibn al-Bawwab. Her writings were so much appreciated 
and prized that once on writing one page in beautiful hand 
and presenting it to Wazir ’Amid ul-Mulk al-Kunduri she 
was rewarded one thousand Dinars. 

It would be interesting to notice the position of 
Warraqin in society. In the third century A.H. the art of 
Waraqat had become common so much so that the scribes 
enjoyed no respectable position in society, but were instead 
looked down with contempt by men of high ranks. 

The incident of a copyist serves as an illustration. ‘ Once 
I was employed,’ says the scholar Abu Hayyan at-Tawhidi 
‘by the Buwayhid Wazir as-Sahib b. ’Abbad at his residence. 

I was sitting in one of the apartments of his mansion and 
was engaged in my work, when suddenly I found the Wazir 
standing before me and soon I got up to do him honour. 
“ Sit down! ” thundered the Wazir, “ for the menial scribes 
are not expected to stand up in our honour ” he said 
scornfully.’® This of course shows the mentality of the rich 
people towards this labouring class on the one hand, while 
on the other hand it reveals to us the fact how poor scribes 
were treated at that time as commonality by the aristocratic 
class. However it was all due to the multifarious array of 
the copyists and to the cheap popularity of this profession 
as well, that the Warraqin^ among whom there were 
scholars of great repute, sometimes received such ignomini- 
ous treatment at the hands of their patrons. Still however 
this class of the scribes was quite indispensable to the ever- 
increasing demand of producing books, and the same Abu 
Hayyan tells us that the profession of Waraqat at Baghdad 
in the third century was still flourishing.® There were 

* yaqut* V, p. 392. « Yaqui, v7p. m. 


• Yaqut, VI, p. US- 
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self-respecting men among the scribes and we possess 
an anecdote of ’Allan the Shu’ubite scribe related by Ibn 
’Abdus al-Jihahiyari. 

Once he was recommended to the Wazir Aiimad 
b. Abi Khalid al-Ahawal by some of his friends, who was 
ordered to bring the man for copying. When the scribe 
was brought to work at the residence of the Wazir, the 
latter appeared on the scene and everyone present there 
got up in his honour except the scribe, ‘ How impolite on 
the part of this Warraq? ’ muttered the Wazir. ‘ Can you 
charge me with impoliteness,’ retorted the scribe, ‘ while 
people come to learn manners from me.’ ‘ You have called 
me,’ he added, ‘ to stay here for your own work without any 
request on my part. I have not come to ask anything from 
you, nor had I special liking in coming to you. I am writing 
for you on payment and it would have been well had I not 
done so.’ The proud scribe returned forthwith to his home 
and since that time he swore that he would not go to the 
residence of any individual and write a single letter for him. * 

Among the copyists there were learned men and scholars 
like Abul-Farj b. al-Jawzi, Ibn ’Abd ad-Daim al-Maqdisi, 
Ibn al-Khazin and Ibn al-Wahid who were held in high 
esteem for their vast learning and ripe scholarship. 

The Book Trade 

Book trade had become a most thriving profession 
un(ter the caliphate and was one of the most useful avoca- 
tions which prompted every layman as well as scholar 
to adopt it. The Warraqin or book-sellers were not 
always the ordinary book-dealers, but most of them were 
scholars and men of letters. Their occupation not only 
provided them with livelihood but even afforded great 
facility in their literary pursuits. They had the privilege 
of utilizing their own collections for their studies, which 
enabled them to become prolific writers of books. The 


» Yaqut, V, p. 67. 
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famous geographer Yaqut (d. 626 A.H.) was a book-dealer 
and it was due to this profession that he was able to produce 
such voluminous works as Mu’Jamul-Buldan and Irshad al- 
Arib; the former published long ago in European and 
Cairene editions in 8 volumes, the latter edited by Prof. 
Margoliouth in 7 volumes in recent years. Another versa- 
tile Warraq was Muhammad b. Ishaq b, an-Nadim whose 
Kitab al-Fihrist covers a large field of bibliography, bio- 
graphy, and history of different religions. This has also 
been published in German and Cairene editions. 

The book trade was not restricted to mere professional 
traders, but most of the learned men and scholars who had 
a passion for collecting books, were very often disposing 
them in exchange for other books or were compelled to sell 
them out in their adverse circumstances. The learned 
divine Abu Hatim as-Sijistani, the collector of a large 
number of books, was doing business in books.* Muham- 
mad b. Ya’qub ash- Shirazi (d. 810) the author of the 
Arabic lexicon al-Qamus, who is said to have collected so 
many camel-loads of books used to dispose them off in his 
impecuniosity.* A very touching account of the sale of 
books in adversity is given by Ya’qut who was an eye- 
witness to it. A literary man Ibn ^amdun (547-608 A.H.) 
who was a lover of books and had collected a large number 
of them within fifty years, was placed in straitened cir- 
cumstances on his dismissal from the high post of 
Governorship. He was seen by Yaqut selling his books 
with tearful eyes and aching heart just as he was parting 
with his bosom friends.® 

A learned Grammarian of Granada (Spain) Mu^mmad 
b. Balish al-’Abdari (d. 753) had amassed great wealth by 
selling books {at-takassud bil kutub).* 

How the trade in books was in a flourishing condition at 
that time is borne out by the fact that even the blind men 


‘ Suyuti, Bughya, p. 265. 
• Bngbya, p. 117, 


» Yaqut, III, p. 210. 
* Ibid., p. 100. 
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used to sell books. They were in the know of the prices 
of books and could produce any book out of their stock 
whenever there was a demand from a customer. The Han- 
balite scholar ’Ali b. Ahmad Zainuddin al-Amidi possessed 
a large number of books and in spite of his blindness When 
asked to bring out any book he would repair to his library 
and take out the particular volume of a desired book as if he 
had just put it on the shelf. He also knew the price of 
each book. He made a coil of a scrap of paper into a 
letter of Abjad according to its numerical value, and put- 
ting it on the cover of a book and pasting another scrap 
on it he pressed it so that the letter was embossed on the 
title and was felt by the hand. Thus he could tell his 
customers the price of the book.’ 

Another blind scholar was Ahmad b. Surur as-Sumustari 
(d. 517) a learned traditionist who was an expert in books 
and their prices.* 

The Shafiite scholar Shaft’ b. ’Ali al-Kinani, a poet 
and litterateur (d. 730) of Egypt, was an expert in the 
prices of books and though a blind man, he could tell 
at once, after taking the books into his hand, their prices 
as well as the date of their purchase.® 

Even the females used to know the prices of books. 
The wife of the above-named Shaft scholar was well- 
informed about the prices of books. She knew the 
price of each and every book and started selling of 
books in her miserable plight after the sad demise of her 
husband who left behind 18 large collections.^ 

How the passion for books had reached its climax can 
well be imagined from the fact that people were always on 
the look out for books and one had to be ready to purchase 
any book he required immediately, before any other book 
hunter might turn up to take it away on fancy price. Ibn 


' Nakt al'Himyan, p. 206. 
* Ibid, p. 98. 


“ Nakt al-Himyan, pp. 163-4. 
♦ Ibid, p. 164. 
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Abi Usai bi’a, the author of Tabaqat ul-Atibba (d. 668 A.H.) 
was once out to purchase from an auctioneer the commen- 
tary of Alexander of Aphrodosias on the Aristotle’s 
Acroasis, The bargain was settled at 120 Dinars which 
he w 5 nt to fetch from home. But when he returned with 
money, he was shocked to learn that the book was already 
sold out to a man from Khorasan for 300 Dinars along with 
certain other books.* 

Reward for Writing Books and Freedom of Copying 

As we have already seen, the advent of paper, the 
flourishing condition of the copying profession and the 
book trade, contributed a great deal towards the production 
of a huge mass of books and their ever-increasing and 
multiplying number. But there were other factors also 
which, as largely responsible for the preponderating number 
of books in the Islamic lands, must be taken into consider- 
ation. Those were the following : — 

(1) Encouragement of the authors by rewarding 

them for writing books. 

(2) Freedom of copying books by free access to the 

public and private libraries. 

Under both heads we propose to give some interesting 
details. 

(i) Encouragement and Reward to Authors 

The caliphs and princes were ever ready to help the 
writers of books who were richly rewarded for their 
literary productions. The authors either dedicated their 
works to a Prince, a Wazir, an Amir or an Official, which 
brought them good fortunes. We find innumerable in- 
stances of such princely donations to the authors in the 
Arabic biographical literature. The famous litterateur 
al-Jahiz (d. 250 A.H.) of Basrah dedicated his book 
KitcU> Ul-ffayawSn to Muhammad b. Abdul-Malik and 
received a reward of 5,000 Dinars. His another work 


' Tabaqat, I, p, 46. 
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al Bayan-u wat-Tabyin was dedicated to Ibn Abi Daud who 
paid him a similar amount. His Kitab uz-ZircC at-u Wan 
NaMi was presented to Ibrahim b. al- ’Abbas as-Suli 
and was rewarded with 5,000 Dinars.* 

C 

Al-Qasim b. Sallam(d. 214), a learned scholar, wrote 
his work Qharib ul-Musannaf and presented it to Amir 
’Abdullah b. Tahir and got 1,000 Dinars as a reward. Over 
and above that a monthly stipend of 10,000 Dirhams was 
granted to him to meet his daily expenses. This kept the 
author under perpetual obligation of the Prince and since 
that time he never presented his work to any other prince,* 

The Wazir Ibn ul-’Alqami conferred a considerable 
boon on as-Saghani the lexicographer for compiling his 
lexicon al-’Ubab. Ibn Abi ’1-Hadid was also rewarded by 
the same Wazir for writing his commentary on the Nahj- 
ul-Balaghat of ’Ali the Caliph.* 

The dedication of the great work al-Aghani to 
al-Hakam the Umayyad ruler of Spain, and his reward of 
1,000 gold Dinars to the author,^ are too well known 
to need any mention. It was to the same prince to whom 
Qadi Abu Bakr presented his commentary on the work of 
Ibn Abd-al-Hakam and received a handsome reward.* 

It is related of the famous Scientist al-Beruni that 
when he composed his monumental work Qanun-i Mas’udi 
(Canonicus Masudicus), prince Mas’ud the heir and son of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, conferred upon him an elephant- 
load of silver which he declined to accept,® probably out 
of self-respect which was quite becoming a learned scholar 
of his type. 

But there were scholars who refused to dedicate their 
books to any rich man. Such was Abu Qbalib Tammam, 
the lexicographer of Cordova, who flourished in the first 
half of the 5 tk century A.H. When he wrote his Talqih 


* Yaqut, VI, p. 75. » Yaqut, VI, p. 163. » Al-Fakhri, p. 248. Cairo. 

« « » Maqqari, I, p. 180. Cairo. • Yaqut, VI, p. 308, Bugbya, p. 20. 
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ul-’Ain on Arabic lexicography, the Amir Mujahid al-’ Amiri 
of Spain offered him one thousand Dinars, provided the 
book was dedicated to him. But the author declined this 
princely offer saying, the Amir’s request cannot be complied 
with! even if he were ready to spend the riches of the whole 
world, as the book was not compiled particularly for him. 
When the prince was informed of this he admired the auda- 
city of the author and ordered the amount with an additional 
sum to be paid to him, in spite of his not mentioning the 
Amir’s name in his book.’ 

We are informed of certain scholars who dedicated 
their works voluntarily to some celebrities out of personal 
regard. The Christian Physician jibrail b. BuWjtishu’ 
dedicated his Pharmacopia, al-Kafi, to the learned Wazir 
Sahib b. ’Abby.2 

The learned scholar and Wazir Qadi Akram al-Qifti 
used to receive presents of books from their celebrated 
authors who took pride in presenting their works to him. 
The learned bibliofile Yaqut when compiling his great 
geographical dictionary, Mujamul-Buldan, wrote a copy 
in his own hand and sent it to al-Qifti as a present.^ 

The learned Wazir Nizam ul-Mulk whenever received 
presents from the learned men these were in the form of 
books which were afterwards deposited in the library of the 
Nidamiyya College.* 

( 2 ) Copying of Books 

In almost all the public and private libraries, dotted all 
over the Islamic countries, people were allowed free access. 
This made easy the task of copying and multiplying books. 
The scribes and booksellers availed themselves of this 
opportunity and transcribed books on payment. This gave 
a great impulse to the art of War^at which was carried to 
perfection with great enthusiasm throughout the length and 

' Yaqut, VI, p. 244 ; Bttgbya, p. 209. * T. al-Atibba, I, p. 146. 

* Mujam uI-Buldan, Vol. 1, p. 12, Cairo. 

♦ Subki, Tabaqat, Vol. IV, p. 29. 
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breadth of the Muslim empire. In some public as well as 
private libraries, paper, pen and ink were supplied for 
copying books free of charge, as it was done at the big 
libraries at Cairo,’ Ramharmuz,^ Karkar^ and Mawsil.* 
In some state libraries a special amount was set apart for 
this expenditure and formed one of the items of the annual 
budget.* 

There were several scribes and calligraphists attached 
to every public or private library for copying books. They 
either made copies of books already in possession of the 
library, or transcribed other books for the library. Thus 
we read that there were i8o scribes at the great library of 
Banu ’Ammar at Tripolis (Syria) out of whom 30 were 
constantly at work day and night.® In the library of 
Abul Fida, the historian, at Hamat there were several 
scribes.’ The same was the case with the other libraries 
at Cairo, Ramharmuz, Karkar, Mawsil and Spain. The 
same custom was prevalent in the libraries of private 
jjersons like al-Waqidi (d. 208) of Baghdad,® Caliph 
al-’Aziz of Egypt,’ Abu Mutrif of Spain’° and others. 

The pious act of making Waqf a book or a library to 
any place of sanctity or a charitable institution, like 
Mosque, Madrasahs, Hospitals, Serais, Ri bats (monasteries) 
and Mausoleums,” was no less responsible for the accumu- 
lation of a large number of books. Besides the learned 
scholars, who bequeathed their books to their co-religionists 
on their death-bed,” there were scribes and writers who 
wrote books and made them Waqf in the charitable insti- 
tutions. Of the latter we find innumerable instances. 
Moreover it had become a fashion among the authors to 

^ Maqrizi, II, p. 334, Cairo. ’’ Mu^adarat ul-Majtna-uI-’11mi, Vol. 1, 

• Al-Maqdisi. Bibl. Geog. Ill, 413. p. 265. 

" Vaqflt, Vol. V, p. 467. » Kihrist, p. 144. 

« IHd., 11, pp. 419-20. » Maqrizi, II. p. 235. 

• Maqrizi, II, p. 335. »« Ibn Bashkuwal, a8-§ilah, 1, pp. 304-5. 

• Ibn al-Fnrat fol. 36 V. 

Naktul-Himyan, p. 238 ; Tabaqat ul-Atibba, 1, p. 300. II. p. 155, al- 
Qifti, p. 15 ; Ibn Kballikan, I, p. 69, 

»* Yaqnt, I, p. 252. 
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deposit their works into some library generally attached to 
some grand mosque or a big Madrasah. 

Abul-Fazl Muhammad b. ’Abdul Karim al*Harithi 
(d. 599). who made an abridgement of al-Agbani in 10 
Volumes, wrote a copy of the work in his own hand 
and made it Waqf in the grand mosque of Damascus.* 
Ibn Kljairan the officer-in-charge of the correspondence 
department at Egypt under al-Mustansir, had sent to 
Baghdad two volumes of his poetical works to be deposited 
there in the Dar ul-’Ilm, the library of Sabur’s academy.® 
The Nestorian physician Jibrail (d. 396) who wrote a 
Pharmacopia on medicines, made waqf a copy of it to the 
same library.® 

Conservation of Books 

The preponderance of books and their colossal collec- 
tions in the innumerable libraries and academies necessitated 
their preservation and the Muslim bibliofiles were not 
unaware of the ways and means of preserving books from 
spoliation by worms, climatic effects and ravages of time, 
(ienerally the books were preserved by rinsing them with 
the germicidal powders, as in our own times, and some- 
times by burning some fragrant drugs and giving their 
smoke to books. About one way of removing from books 
bad smell through damp or water, we learn from an incident 
related of a scholar’s book collection, Ibn ad-Dahan, a 
grammarian of Mawsil (d. 469), that when he left Baghdad 
for Damascus, his books which were sent to him there after 
some time, had become wet and caught dampness giving 
a bad smell. This owner at last purchased some 30 lbs. of 
Lad/ian* (Ladanum), burnt it and gave the smoke to 
his books. But unfortunately his eyes caught the smoke 
which resulted in his total blindness, as the gum proved 
fatal to the eyesight.® 

We have an anecdote related in Yaqut’s ‘ Dictionary 

* Tabaqat ul-Atibba, Vol. II. p. 190. ^ Tabaqat ul-Atibba, Vol, I, p. 146. 

® Yaqut, Voi. 1, p. 242. 

* Ladanum is a gum which exudes from a species of cistus (Eng. trans. of 

Ibn KhalL, VoL I, p.576, note 3). • §afadi, Nakt, pp. 158-9, 
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of Learned Men’* to the effect that one Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Tahir Abu Mansur, the librarian of the Sabur’s 
academy at Baghdad, was befooled by his assistant Ibn 
Hamd who once jestingly told the former that the books 
of the library were eaten by worms and that he should at 
once see the Sharif al-Murtada and ask from him the 
medicine for killing these germs. 

Conclusion 

From the above particulars and details it will be seen 
that the art of Waraqat had become most important and an 
indispensable occupation of the whole Muslim nation of 
that age and thus it rightly deserved the appellation of one 
of the ‘ Chief Arts ’ (Ummahat us-Sanayi‘) as given by the 
historian Ibn Khaldun. This art continued to develop 
with ardent love and consuming passion by the Muslim 
scholars and savants and their unflinching devotion and 
indefatigable endeavours kept it in flourishing condition 
from the Second to the Ninth century of Hijrah. 

In conclusion we again quote the learned philosopher 
historian Ibn Khaldun who gives us in a nutshell the idea 
of the development and cultivation of this art during the 
bloom of the Arab civilization. 

He says : — 

‘ The sea of civilization and culture was surging in 
the Islamic states in every country which expanded the 
empire ; Sciences were cultivated ; the art of transcrip- 
tion and bookbinding excelled ; the royal palaces and 
treasures were filled up with books which had no parallel ; 
people of different towns vied with each other in collecting 
books. But when the system of Islamic Government 
disintegrated, all these diminished and with the disintegra- 
tion of the caliphate all the seminaries of Baghdad 
vanished and disappeared. Then the seat of the art of 
transcription and calligraphy was transferred to Egypt 
and Cairo where these are still flourishing to the present 
day.’ * 


> Vol. V, p. 3S9. 


* Muqaddamah, p. 397, Bulaq. 



THE CITY-STATE OF MECCA* 

M. Hamidullahy Hyderabad 

‘ In all ages and areas, from ancient Egypt to modern 
Ameftca, tlie highest development of human mentality, initiative and 
achievement has been in urban communities. So long as men 
remained in the pastoral or agricultural stages there was little 
stimulus to the differentiation of economic functions, the entire 
energies of men were absorbed in the task of raising the food supply. 
But with the city came the division of labour and possibilities for 
economic surplus, hence wealth, leisure, education, intellectual 
advance and the development of the arts and sciences.’ * 

The object of this paper is simply to draw the attention 
of the learned world to a rich field for investigation which 
has till now been almost neglected. The astonishingly 
rapid expansion of Islam and the extraordinarily capable 
statesmen which at the very outset the uncultured and 
unlettered city of Mecca produced are facts which must 
have some background. Napoleon had remarked that the 
secret of the valour of the Arab Muslims perhaps lay 
in their long internecine feuds of pre-Islamic days which 
formed their character.® In a public lecture delivered in 
*935 the Sorbonne, Paris, I had emphasised, that 
Arabia had already federated economically on the eve 
of Islam through its periodical fairs and the highly 
developed system of escorts of caravans. Obviously 
this economic federation, coupled with the fact of 
their speaking a common language, consulting the same 
oracles and worshipping gods in common, and to a 
great extent, observing the same customs, must have 
greatly prepared the ground for the political unification 
which Islam later achieved so rapidly, in the anarchic 
peninsula of Arabia. Now I propound here another 
thesis, that the citizens of Mecca had developed a 
sound and progressive constitution for their city-state long 

' A paper read at the 9th All-India Oriental Conference, held in December 
1937 at Trivandrum. 

* Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, s.v. City^ by William B. Munro. 

^ Memorial de Sainte H4llne, 1I1| 183. 



before Islam and had thereby received the necessary train- 
ing for the administration of the future Arab (Muslim) 
empire which expanded within the short span of 20 years 
from the small city-state of Medina to embrace the vast 
territories of the Persian and Byzantine Empires and others 
in three continents, Asia, Africa and Europe. As for 
Europe it is recorded that in 647 /27 H. in the time of 
Caliph ‘Uthman, the Muslim armies penetrated into Spain 
and remained there till Tariq came many generations later 
to complete the conquest.* 

The study of the city-states of Arabia has not yet been 
taken up seriously. For this purpose I could have selected 
any city other than Mecca, for instance, Ta’if, Dumatul- 
jandal, Taima’, Saba’, Aden, Suhar etc. But for me the 
choice of Mecca was determined by several reasons. Our 
knowledge about Mecca is surer and ampler than about 
other cities. Mecca was the cradle of Islam. It was here 
that the Prophet Muhammad was born and brought up. It 
was here that the major portion of his missionary life was 
also spent. It was here that almost all the prominent 
figures of the first Muslim Empire were born and bred. 
Again it was the possession of this city that was coveted 
by all the three contemporary neighbouring empires, 
Byzantium, Persia and Abyssinia, and to believe the author 
of the Kitabutiljun, even Alexander the Bicomed^ thought 
it important enough to pay a visit to its sanctuary, the 
Ka’bah. (Cf. also ‘Ainiy, commentary of Bukhariy, VII, 
365 ; Azraqiy, in loco.) 

As for Byzantium, from the time of Aellius Gallus down, to 
Nero all the emperors cherished the desire of extending their 

» Tftbariy, Annaks. l, p. 2817; cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, V. p. SS5 
(Oxf. Univ.). 

* 1 think, the appellation of DhuH-qamain (bicoraed or two-horned) for 
Alexander the Great, had been suggested to the Arabs by the national head- 
dress of the Macedonians. In 1D34, when King Alexander of Jugoslavia was 
assassinated in Marseilles, his bicorn was among the many relics and ornaments 
which were placed, in state by the side of the body of the dead king. Cf. also 
BaloJhuny, FuiM (ed. Egypt), p. 51 for the expression * the horned Romans ’ 
(ar-rum dhat al-qurfm). 
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influence to the important station of Mecca and made tentative efforts in 
this direction.^ According to Ibn Qutaibah,* the Byzantine Emperor 
helped Qu§aiy in his attempt to capture the city of Mecca. But later, 
Qu§aiy seems to have become independent and neglected Byzantine 
interests. So, some generations later, when a Meccan, ‘Uthman ibn 
al-Huwairith of the clan of Asad, embraced Christianity, the Emperor 
put a crown on his head and sent him to Mecca with a Ukase 
ordering the Meccans to accept him as their king. ‘Uthman was 
in a very favourable position, since the Meccans, who were largely 
dependent upon the Byzantine provinces of Egypt, Palestine and Syria 
for their victuals and for their trade, could not disregard the Imperial 
Ukase. But at the last moment, a kinsman of ‘Uthman himself 
harangued the mass meeting of the Meccans and protested against 
and ridiculed the impossible innovation of aristocracy and king- 
ship for the free citizens of Mecca. ‘Uthm^ was disgusted and 
returned to Syria. The Emperor retaliated by closing the routes of 
his dominions to Meccans and imprisoned those who sojourned there 
at that time.^ This happened probably after the Emperor had given 
the charter of permission to Hashim to come to Syria and had given 
a letter to the name of the Negus, recommending him to open his 
country to the Meccan caravans. The Emperor could not push 
further his designs as the war with Iran had begun. Al-Wahidiy in 
his AsbdbunnuzUl^ records that the Medinite Abu-* Amir ar-R^ib 
also used to threaten that he would bring in the armies of Emperor, 

As for the Persians, after their conquest of Yeman, tliey began to 
believe that Mecca had automatically come under their influence. 
Hence the order of Chosroes to his governor of Yeman to command 
the Prophet to go over to Iran to see the Emperor. If the Prophet 
did not obey the order, he was to be arrested and sent to Ctesiphon.® 

The Abyssinians had actually undertaken an expedition’' under 
Abrahah with his famous elephant Mahmud® (Mammoth ?) 

The innumerable incidents of the Meccan and other Arab notables 


^ Lammens, La Mccque d la veillc de VHegire^ pp, 23.^, 243. 

* al-Ma*drif, p. 313 (ed. Europe). 

® al-Fasiy, ed Wiistenfeid, p. 144; as-Suhailiy, Rawd 'uLunf, I. 146; 
Lammens, LaMecque, p. 267; Sprenger, Das Leben u, die Lehre des Moham* 
med, 1, 89-90. 

* Ya'qubJy, 1, 280 ; Tabarly, p. 1089 ; Ibn Sa‘d, 1/1, pp. 43, 45 ; Lisan 
' arabi s. v. IlSf ’ ; Lammens, La Mecque^ p. 128. etc. 

» p. 195. ® Tabarly, p. 1572 ff. 

^ See Conti Rossini for Abyssinian Wars in Arabia in J.A., 1911, pp. 5-36 
and R.S.O,, IX, 378 ff ; Aa Mecque, p. 280 ff. 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 29 ff. 
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having been received by the emperors of Byzantium, of Iran, 
of Abyssinia, etc. also tend to prove that these emperors wished to 
extend their influence in the interior of the desert Penin-sula through 
pacific means. 


Topographical 

Northern and We.stern Arabia is generally barren and 
desert. A small oasis with a spring is a sufficient attrac- 
tion for men to settle down there. If it happens to be on 
any of the main trade-routes, as Mecca was, it becomes 
much easier to have there a fixed population. Mecca 
already existed at the time of Abraham who is said to have 
visited it, and the Arab authors’ assure us that here 
were then dense forests and good pastures in the valley 
where Mecca is situated. Qusaiy, an ancestor of the 
Prophet, had hewed down^ a large number of trees in order 
to make room for the houses which he and his tribesmen 
constructed around the sanctuary of Kaibah, And there is 
evidence from other periods to the same effect.^ Even 
to-day the Boahir’s lodge at Mecca is more like a palace on 
the Malabar Hill, Bombay, than as a building in the wudi 
ghair dhl sar'* where it is situated. It was an important 
junction of the trade-routes to Syria, Yeman, and 

Najd, situated near the spring of Zamzam and protected on 
all sides by high and impregnable mountains. Its early 
history is obscure. Its political life we shall discuss in the 
next section. Certain peculiarities of town-planning may 
be dealt with here. 

Like the polis and asly (or high and low towns) of the 
Greek cities, Mecca had also been divided from time imme- 
morial into Ma'lat and Masfalah, a division which has 
persisted to this day. In the remoter antiquity, Bakkak 
and Makkah seem to have been the terms in vogue. In 

’ Azraqiy, p. 47 ; cf. Aghinl, XUl, 108. 

* Ibn. HishSm, p. 80 ; Qutbuddm, lUam bi-a‘lam balad 'alloh al-hanm, 
p, 34 ; Tabariy, p. 1097. 

Regarding the Jurhumite time, see Azraqiy, Akhb^r Makkah, p. 47. 

* Quran, 14 : 37. 
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his classical history of Mecca al-AzraqIy quotes* that 
‘ Bakkah is the place where the sanctuary is situated and 
Makkah is the city.’ The Quran confirms this indirectly 
when it says ‘ the first sanctuary erected for the people is 
the one situated in Bakkah and again, ‘ It was He 
Himself who prevented them from attacking you and 
prevented you from attacking them in the valley of 
Makkah.’^ The term two Meccas* in the sense of two 
cities^ used in Ibn Hisham to denote the sister cities of 
Mecca and Ta’if, also suggest the same thing. 

Naturally the aristocracy lived in the ^na or the 
acropolis where also the sanctuary and the graveyard were 
and are situated. We know for certain® that when Qusaiy 
took possession of Mecca, he transferred all his kinsmen 
from the swa/iiy (suburbs) to the batha' (the centre or the 
heart of the city). And vis-a-vis the sanctuary was erected 
the house containing the council hall of dUrimnadwahJ’ 
The temple had become a pantheon containing 360® idols 
of various tribes and clans. The Lai and ^UzsS were 
originally the deities of Ta’if and Nakhlah respectively® 
but their duplicates were placed around the Ka‘bah and 
were venerated by the Meccans as well.’® Again, like all 
Greek towns, ' ' Mecca too had its surrounding territory, 
ca]]ed ^aram, extending roughly to 125 sq. miles. Islam 

» op. ciL, p. 196, /. 12 ^'Bakkab niawdr al-bait wa Makkah al-qaryah*). 

» 3:96. M8:24. 

■* (Makkatain), cf. Ibn Hish^u, pp. 121, 5 19. 

" (Qaryatain), cf. Quran, 43: 30. See also Mubarrad, Kdmif, p. 291 ; 
Baladhuriy {ansdb ?), pp, 34, 37 (cited by Lammens). 

• Ibn Hisham, p. 80. ^ Qutbuddin, op, cit,, 34. 

** Azraqiy, pp. 75-6 ; Abii Nu'aim, al-Muniaqd, (MS. Bazm Adab, Hydera- 
bad-Deccan), fol. 205b-206a, 

® Ibn Hisham, p. 55 ; Kalbiy, in loco. 

These must have been small transportable idols since Abu Sufyan was 
carrying them at the battle of Uhud, Tabariy, p. 1395 ; Aghani, XIV, 15. 

Cf. Phillipson, Intcrnationl Laio and Custom in Ancient Greece and 
RomCt 1» 28 ; Warde Fowler, City Stale, in loco ; Halliday, History of th^ World 
ed. Hammerton, Ch. Greek City-States, p. 1107. 

Calculated from the delimitation of the Haram as given by Azraqiy, 
(pp. 360*61), AI?mad ibn Muliammed al-KhacirawIy, al-Iqd^ath-thamln fi fa^d'il 
ed^balad al’^amin, (p. 13, ed. Cairo, 1290) and others. 
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later extended the area of /^ram, and the limits in each 
direction are now called niiqJlt, We do not know if there 
were in Mecca the necessary forum, race-course, mobilisation 
ground and reserved pastures of the existence of which 
at Medina and other cities there is plenty of evidence. * The 
etymology of Ajyad^ a street in Mecca, suggests, however, 
its having some connection with race-horses. 

Prof. Halliday in his interesting article on the Greek 
city-states observes* : — 

‘ After the turmoil of the ages of migration had subsided there 
was a change from a normal state of war to one of cosmopolitan 
peace and from a wandering to a settled life. 

‘ But how these cities came into being ? The earliest settle- 
ments were undoubtedly in villages. . . . But in general a group of 
villages found it convenient to fortify some hill or strongly defensible 
position in the plane, to the shelter of which their women and cattle 
might be sent when their neighbours crossed the mountain on a 
summer raid. ... In this stronghold was usually placed the temple 
of the god and the palace of the king. 

‘ A natural tendency then arose for the commonalty to leave 
their villages for dwelling near the city of refuge, and from there to 
go out daily to their fields ; while the nobles found it convenient to 
establish themselves round the king and the centre of the Govern- 
ment. In this way a lower town {asiy is the Greek word) developed 
round the citadel or “ polls ”. In course of time a wall of fortification 
was erected round the asty.’ 

Mutatis mutandis it is true of Hedjaz also. 

Mecca is situated in a deep valley surrounded by high 
and impregnable mountains. There is only one highway 
crossing through the city and two byeways to the city.* 
The people did not need to bother much about a wall of 
fortification. We read, however, in Qutbuddin’s history of 
Mecca — 

that in ancient times Mecca had walls of fortification. So, in 
the direction of the ma'lat there was a wide wall between tlie 
mountain of Abdullah-ibn-'Umar and the mountain opposite to it. 

^ Halliday, oP, cit., p. 1110, 

* Mir'&t <U*fyirainain, 1, 178, See also any map of the city of Mecca. 

® op. cii.t p. 7. 
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There was a gate there with iron plates which the king of India had 
presented to the prince of Mecca .... and there was another wall 
in the direction of masialah in the street called Darbulyaman .... 
At-Taqjy al-Fasiy has mentioned : ‘ that there was a wall in the 
highei; town besides the one mentioned .... and I do not know 
when these walls of Mecca were constructed nor who constructed 
them nor who repaired them ’. ' And I have seen ’ continues Qufbud- 
dln, ‘ in some histories to the effect that there existed a wall in the 
time of the Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadir ’. 

These may have been the renewals of ancient, crude 
fortifications of pre-Islamic days. 

The finest esplanade has from the very beginning been 
reserved for the sanctuary-edifice, and the Arab authors* 
assure us that the ancient inhabitants of this valley were so 
superstitious that they would not construct any house near 
the House of God. They preferred to live in the suburbs, 
and around the Sanctuary they had only tents. It was 
Qusaly, they say, who first thought of erecting dwelling 
houses around the sanctuary, and in order to reconcile the 
populace to this innovation, he pointed out : — 

* If you will live around the Sanctuary people will have fear of 
you and will not permit themselves fighting you or attacking you. 
And moreover, Qusaiy began himself and constructed the council hall 
of darunnadwah in the north side . . . and it is said that it was situa- 
ted where there is the Hanafi-Musalla today wherefrom the Hanafi 
Imam conducts the five daily services, 

‘ The lands on the remaining three sides of the sanctuary were 
distributed by him among the Quraishite tribes where they constructed 
their dwelling houses.’* 

Political 

Qusaiy had married the daughter of the Jurhumite 
chieftain of Mecca. Hence his claims to the chieftainship 
after the latter’s death. His relatives of the tribe of 
Quda'ah as well as his partisans in the city helped him ; 
and to believe Ibn Qutaibah,® even the Byzantine emperor 
aided Qusaiy in his enterprise, obviously to extend the 
imperial authority as far into the interior as possible, in 

^ Tabariy, p. 1097 ; Qu^buddin, op. cit., p. 34. 

• Qu^ddio, p. 34. » iU-Ma'Mf, p. 313. 
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order to assure the security of the overland trade-route to 
and from India. 

Qusaly* must have inherited many political institu- 
tions, such as the guardianship of the sanctuary of Kp‘bah. 
And no wonder if this man of genius himself created some 
new institutions to assure and to improve his position. It 
will, however, be difficult to ascertain how many of the 
ten* public offices which became prominent in the time of 
Qusaiy, were ancient institutions and what reforms were 
due to the genius of this brilliant and truly great chieftain. 
The erection of a Council Hall (darunnadwah)* as well as 
the imposition of an annual tax, called rafitdak^* are 
expressly attributed to Qusaiy. We also know that the 
institutions of Nasi\ Ijuzah and ifndah were left in the 
hands of the ancient families.® Generally, however, only 
six offices are mentioned as having been in charge of 
Qu§aiy® and they were the more important and lucrative 
ones. 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi' and other authors mention, as just 
remarked, that there were ten public offices held heredi- 
tarily by ten clans of the Quraishites of Mecca. They may- 
have been originally only ten, as was the case in Venice 
and Palmyra. Citing Chabot,® Lammens® remarks : — 

‘ . un Conseil des Dix, compose dcs chefs des dix 

families priacipales. Ce Conseil de Dix, I’epigraphie nous en 
rivele I’existence et le fonctionnement a Palmy re, a cot4 d’un senat 
avec son president et son secretaire. Conseil et Senat 16gifferent, 
controlent I’ex^ition des lois fiscales, edictent, an bcsoin, des- 
pdnalit^s.’ 

> Cf, on him Martin Hatraann’s article in the Z. f. Assyriologie, XXVII, 
pp. 43-9. 

• Ibn *Abd Rabbihi, al-'igd at-fatld, 11, 45-6 ; Zubair ibn Bakkar, Amib 
guraish (MS. of Istanbul, cited by Lammens, Triumvirat, p. 114). 

* Ibn Hishara, pp. 80, 83 ; Tabariy, p. 1099 ; Ibn Sa'd, 1/1, p. 39 ; Azraqiy 
p. 65. 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 83 ; Tabariy, p. 1099; Ibn Sa'd, 1/1, p. 41 ; Geoy. of 
VSqGt, 8. V. Makkah ; Akhbir Makkah, ed. Wu.stenfeld, IV, pp. 31-2. 

* Tabariy, p. 1134 ; Ibn Hishara, pp. 66, 67, 77, 78. 

• Azraqiy, p. 66 (nmur sittah). » Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, op. cit„ H, pp. 45-6- 

• Choixdet Imcriptigns df Palmyre, 24, etc, “ 4« Mecgue, p. 69. 
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And adds : — 

‘ Ce serait peine perdue de chercher les traces d’une organisa- 
tion analogue k la Mecque.’ 

Jn fact, we find many more than ten institutions, 
reference to which one can glean from the pages of Arabic 
authors. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, although he himself expressly 
mentions that there were only ten chiefs, yet he enumerates 
17 functions and ascribes more than one function to several 
of the said ten holders of offices. To these, four or five 
more can easily be added from available sources. This is 
a list of them : — 

Nadwah, mashurah, qiyadah, sadanah, hijabah, siqayah, ‘imara- 
tulbait, ifadah, ijazah, nasi’, qubbah, a’innah, rafadah, amwal mubaj- 
jarah, ays5r, ashnaq, hukumah, sifarah, ‘uqab, liwa, hulwan-un- 
nafar. 

Leaving aside the vexed question of the Council of 
Ten, I would rather try to explain in my own way the 
political structure and the working of the constitution of the 
city-state of Mecca. 

To begin with, the community or the population was 
termed Jamn'a/i,'^ a word retained by the Prophet in order 
to designate his adherents and distinguish them from others, 
as his epistle to the prefect of Bahrain* also testifies. The 
word millat,^ however, had a sense more religious than 
political. The word qawni has been used in the Quran* in 
a meaning wider than the general body of voters. Those, 
who possessed the right of vote and a voice in the public 
deliberations are always termed as ntala',^ It is only with 
the tru4i (consent) of the mala' that the local potentate 
could act. The Quran has also employed the word in this 
sense.® The Quran in mentioning the makC of Pharaoh 
always excludes the Israelites who had no franchise. The 

‘ WSqidiy, p. 59, /. 3. 

• Ibn Sa‘d, 2/1, p. 27 ; cf. Uamidullah, Corpus des Traitis, No. 55 ; idem 
Documents sur la Dipiomalic musulmane, p. 74. 

» Cf. Quran, 2 : 130 ; 3 : 95 ; 4 : 125 ; etc. 

• Quran, 7 ; 60, 66, 109, 127 ; 11 : 27, 37 ; 23 : 24 , 33 ; etc. 

• Quran.2 : 246 ; 28 : 20; etc. • Quran, 2 : 233 ; 4:29. 
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king of Egypt in the time of Joseph and the queen of Sheba 
all had, according to the Quran, * their respective ntalcH for 
consultation. They are the ulu quwah and ahl-ul-hall wa 
al-*aqd and they interfere if anything goes wrong.* ^The 
same is reported to have been the case in Palmyra.® This 
Senate house of Mecca was a council of elders only, since al- 
Azraqiy^ and Ibn Duraid* assure us that only the quadra- 
generian citizens of Mecca could attend a meeting of the 
dUmnnadwah, The sons of the chieftain Qusaiy, however, 
were privileged to be exempt from this age limit.® It is 
probably of this age of franchise that we have a souvenir in 
the Quranic Verse ^ fiattuidhd, balagha ashuddahu wa balagha 
arba'lna sanatan. In later times more liberal concessions 
seems to have been in vogue and we hear, for instance, that 
Abu-Jahl was admitted therein although he was only thirty 
years of age and this franchise of his was on account of his 
wise council {lijudi ra'yikt),^ and Hakim Ibn Hizam, when 
only 15 or 20 years old.® The Council of Elders in Sparta 
was in fact a council of elderly people and none under 
sixty years*® of age could be a member of the local 
Gerousia.** 

Prior to Qusaiy, the Meccans must have deliberated in 
the open forum or the tent of their chieftain. It remained 
anyhow, for Qusaiy to erect a special hall for the meetings 
of the city-council and to name it darun-nadwah, a word 
which has also been commemorated by Hassan ibn Thabit,** 
the poet-laureate of the Prophet. It was situated a few 
yards to the North of Ka'bah but it has since been demo- 
lished to extend the mosque of the Haram around the 
Ka‘bah. Naturally the Council did not meet at regular 
intervals but only as occasion required.*® 

^ Quran, 12 ; 43 ; 27 : 29, 32. * hhtiqUq, p. 97. 

* al-Fasiy, p. 109. • Azraqiy, pp. 64, 65, 465. 

® Lammens, La Metque, p. 79. ’’ Quran, 46 : 15. 

* op. cU., 64, 65, 465. • Ibn Duraid, op. cit., p. 97, /. 6. 

* Ibn ‘Asakir, IV, 419, /. 2. 

Cf. the Hindustani expression * a youngster of sixty * (satha pa{h5). 

Plutarch^s Lives, Lycurgus, Warde Powler, p. 71, n. 2. 

Diwan, No. 145, 183. “ Ibn Duraid, p. 97. 
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It was here that the consultations were held and wars 
declared or defensive measures discussed.* It was here 
again that marriages were celebrated and treaties of com- 
merce concluded.^ Foreign guests were also entertained 
here.^ Like the aborigines of Nilgris/ the pre-Islamic 
Meccans also performed a particular ceremony when a girl 
reached her puberty and clad her in the gown of grown up 
women (dir‘). This also was done in the darun-nadwah. ® 

Apart from this central municipal council, there were 
as many ward councils or communes as there were tribes 
or clans in the municipal area. These were called nndt,^ 
corresponding to the saqifah of Medinite tribes. The 
darun-ttadwah was the ‘ nadl ' par excellence^ a common and 
central nadt for all the local tribes. And in fact the famous 
traditionist and lexicographer Abu-‘Ubaid ^ derives nadwah 
and nadlt both, from the same root nada. The Quran also 
immortalises this nUdl by its ‘ fal-yad'u nadiyahu ’ ® and 
' ta' tun ft nadikum al-munlcar' It was in these family- 
circles or clubs that foreigners were affiliated to the family*® 
and also the ex-communication {fard or KhaP) of some 
hot-headed culprit from among the members of the family 
was proclaimed.** It was here that the family-members 
and casual visitors assembled sometimes even for hearing 
night-tales {inusnmarah')d'^ Commercial transactions and 
the arrival and departure of caravans all had to have 
recourse to these centres. 


^ As an instance, the plan to murder the Prophet which led to his migration 
to Medina. 

* Lam mens, La Mecqne^ p. 72. 

^ Waqidiy, ed. von Kremer, p. 23. 

* Hamidullah, Nilgri, p. 26 (ed. Hyderabad). 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 80. 

® For a description see Lamraens, La Mecque^ p. 88, etc. 

Gharib al-badlik, fol. 191a (cited in La Mecque^ p. 73). 

* Quran, 96 :17. 

® Quran, 29 : 29. 

Ibn H'shSm, pp. 243, 246 ; Aghani, xiv, 99. 

Aghani, Vm, 52, S3. 

Azraqiy, p. 376 ; La Mecque, p, 88 ff n. 8 ; AgMnf, XIII, 112. 
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Regarding Athens we read the following in Jowett’s 
Thucydides* : — 

In the days of Cercrops and the first kings, down to the 
reign of Theseus, Athens was divided into communes, having their 
own town*halls and magistrates. Except in case of alarm the 
whole population did not assemble in Council under the king but 
administered their own affairs and advised together in their several 
townships. 

In Mecca there was the office of heraldry (called 
munadi and also mu' adhdhin, — (Mu’adhdhin being retained 
up to this day, in the original sense, among the Syrian 
nomads,*) — to call the meeting.^ Each tribal chief had 
his particular mtinadl or munadls.* These herald.s were 
used not only for emergency meetings but also for inviting 
to feasts and for making knowm the banishment of some 
member of the family. Non-herald commoners and even 
foreigners could call for the emergency meeting and for 
that purpo.se they used to put off their clothes and cry 
completely naked. The Arabists know them very well by 
the common term an-mdhir al^nrySn. 

Qusaiy is represented as a veritable monarch, an 
autocrat and a supreme chief of the whole city whose word 
was law,^ and he was gratefully remembered by posterity 
tor uniting the tribes of Quraish and converting them into 
the elite of the city, hence his sobriquet of Mujamnii'^ (one 
who unites). After the death of Qusaiy, however, an 
oligarchy ensued because Qu.saiy himself had distributed 
his several offices among his several sons;* and probably 
this was the origin of the reputed Council of Ten* at the 

^ Vol. I, 104 (cited by Warde Fowler, pp. 48-9). 

^ a. La Mecque, p. IbO, n. 3. 

^ The word was used even as late as the year 9 H, ; cf. AbCI ‘Ubaid, kiM 
aLanvjuAl^ section 455. 

^ Ya’qubiy, I, ?8l (/, 14), 290, 292 ; cf. Lammens, La Mecque, pp. 64-5 ; 
idenii Berceau, 1, 229 ; AghUtnl, xi, 65, /. 5 ; Ibn Duraid, p. 94 ; Mu{a44aliyM, 
ed. Tborbecke, 2/2. 

» Ibn Hisham, p. 84. « Tabariy, p. 1095 ; Ibn Hisham, p. 80. 

^ Mas*udiy, Tanblh, p. 293. 

• Ibn *Abd Rabbihi, II, p. 45 ; Mas'Qdiy, JfurC/, III, U9-20, IV, 121, 
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dawn of Islam. We do not deny the possibility of Qusaly’s 
exercising the supreme authority, nobody challenging him 
owing to the great deeds he had performed. Yet in later 
times, terms like saiyid^tm-nUs^ etc., should not mislead us 
to tJke them in the sense of ‘ doge ' of Venice renown. 
The office of ijiyadah^ in Mecca is to me of dubious 
character. The brilliant sketch of Wellhausen on Ein 
Gemeinwesen okne Obrigkeit also tends to arrive at the same 
conclusion. Yes, there was a marked tendency in various 
parts of Arabia towards monarchy. As already said, 
‘Uthman ibn al-Huwairith had attempted it in Mecca. ^ 
In Medina ‘Abdullah ibn Ubaiy ibn Salul was to be 
crowned king (liyutauwijuhu) as Ibn Hisham,^ al-Bukhariy,® 
and at-Tabariy® have recorded, when the immigration of 
the Prophet to Medina changed the idea of his partisans. 
Sprenger^ believes that ; — 

‘ Schon in ihrem wilden Zustande also haben diese Leute 
monarchische Ueberzeugungen.’ 

Religious 

The most important civil function in those days of 
self-help was the administration of the temple. With this 
are connected the offices of sadunah^ hijubah, siqSyah and 
Hmdratu l-bait. Again, the offices of aysar and azlUm 
remind us of Greek oracles of the temples of Delphi and 
others. Similarly there were individuals pretending to 
possess supernatural ])Owers like ‘<7’//', kuhin^ 'arrSf, kkirrft, 
mwiajjim and even a certain number of those called sfiivir 
or poet. People also believed in Huiif or the unseen 
talker. One met there also with sacrifices (qurban). 

SadUnah (administration of the sanctuary) and IfifObali 
(gate-keeper of the temple) also meant the possession of the 
key of the door of the sanctuary -edifice and the exclusive 

' Azraqiy, p. 64 ; La Mecque, p. 69. Azraqiy, p. 64. 

^ Subailiy, 1, 146, cf. supra. 

* p. 727 ; cf. Quran, 63 : 8 in any commentary. 

* Safflh of Bukhfiriy, 79 : 20. « p. 1511 ff. 

^ Das Leben und die Lehrt des Mohammed, I, 249. 
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power of letting anybody inside the sacred edifice, which 
always brought pecuniary gratifications to the officer 
concerned. It is well-known how Qusaiy bought the office 
of the gate-keeper for a bagful of wine* and how the 
Prophet after the conquest of Mecca returned the key to 
the head of the old family entitled to its possession.^ 

The offices of iiqayah (supplying water) and Hmuratul- 
bait (keeper of the temple) are taken notice of by the 
Quran^ also. Supplying the pilgrims with water must 
have been a lucrative job in Mecca where water is so scarce 
and the sacred water of Zamzam was required by every 
pilgrim. In Palmyra a similar office brought in annually 
the considerable sum of 800 gold-dinars.^ Probably the 
citizens and the inhabitants of Mecca were exempt from 
paying any fee in this connection. The office of 'in^rah 
(keeper) meant according to Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, to make 
casual rounds and see that the sanctity of the temple was 
not violated by abusive talks and quarrels and by too loud 
speaking. Al-‘ Abbas the uncle of the Prophet attended to 
that function.® 

I do not know if the pre-Islamic Hajj consisted of as 
many rituals as to-day and whether certain acts are not 
amalgamated which had formerly separate existence arol 
had nothing to do with the cult of Ka'bah. It is noteworthy 
that in the Quran® the same verb has been employed both 
in connection with the Ka’bah and the mounts Safa and 

Marwah : Still, a circumam- 

bulation is observed regarding the Ka'bah and only a 
walking to and fro the mountains regarding the Safa and 
Marwah. In connection with Hajj, the offices of ijuzah 
and ifudak^’’ also had a certain importance and gave 

^ Tabarly, chapter Qusaiy. 

* See any biography of the Prophet, conquest of Mecca. 

* Quran, 9 : 19. ♦ Chabot, p. 30 (cited in La Mecque), 

* Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, II, 46. • Quran, 2 : 158 ; 22 ; 29. 

’ Ibn Hisham, p. 76 ff. 
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the privilege of first and less congested departure to certain 
families. But I will dwell more on the institution of nasi 
or intercalation.* 

^Even in the primitive conditions of their civilization 
the Meccans of pre-Islamic times had known the inequali- 
ties and differences between the lunar and solar years. So, 
with a rough calculation, every third year an extra month 
was added to the usual twelve months and this month was 
intercalated between Muharram and Safar, and declared 
with ceremony, by the office-bearer who always belonged to 
the family of Banu Fuqaim and was called Qa^lammas^ or 
Qalanbas.^ 

Intercalation brings us to ashkur-fyurum or the months 
of the ‘ truce of God As everywhere else, the pilgrimage 
to the sanctuary of Ka'bah during fixed time of the year 
witnessed considerable commercial activity, as the influx 
of the pilgrims demanded more imports of victuals, and the 
new-comers also carried on private business and trade in 
goods brought by themselves, making the pilgrimage a fair, 
simultaneously. The Quran* also encourages the con- 
tinuation of the habit in the verse : J 

iJa As this periodical fair brought large sums in 

the form of ‘ Us/tr or the tithes of chieftain in possession of 
the site of the fair, he employed all possible means, includ- 
ing the well-developed system of escorts, to induce 
foreigners to come over there in larger and larger numbers. 
The institution of ashhur-liurum or months of general 
truce owes its origin to the same need of attracting 

^ For its practical bearing on the history of the time of the Prophet, see my 
paper in the Proceedings of the second session of the Idara Ma^arif Islamiya, 
Lahore. For a general treatment of the subject, see the thesis of Mahmoud 
effendi (later M. Pacha Falaki) in J. A., 18«5, pp. 109-92 (also Arabic version), 
‘ Memoire sur le clendner arabe Axel Moberg’s recent monograpbe ‘ An- 
Nasi' in der islamischen Tradition ’ is useful for the references of the 
literature. 

® Qalammas is generally given as the title of the individual who first 
introduced intercalation in Arabia, but 1 have also come across the plural forpi 
qaldmisah^ in the aUMuhabbar of Ibn i;Iabib (MS. Brit. Museum) . 

® A synonym, cf, Lisan. ♦ yuran, 2 : 198, 



foreigners and customers. The longest period of these 
asfikur-lmrum, known to Arabian history was of three 
months and was connected and coincided with the hajj of 
Ka'bah.* This clearly shows, in spite of the persistent 
and repeated denial of Lammens^ and his partisans, the 
great importance of this fair which was attended by people 
from all parts of Arabia and even Syria and Egypt. ^ 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that certain privileged 
families of the Quraishites enjoyed this truce of God for 
eight months consecutively and it was referred to in history 
as basl^ It is to be noted that this was a personal 
privilege and the general people could not enjoy its protec- 
tion. Anyhow it shows a marked tendency in the country 
towards general pacification instead of helium omnium 
contra omnes. 

It was certainly unfortunate though perhaps not inten- 
tional, that every three years when the Qalammas pro- 
claimed in the month of hajj (Dhul-hijjah) that the next 
month would not be the sacred month Muharram but that 
it would be a profane month during which the bedouins 
were not bound to observe the truce. The continuity of 
the three consecutive months of truce was intercepted 
therewith and the result was that hardship was caused to 
those intending early departure. 

The Meccans recognised a truce for three consecutive 
months and one stray month, viz. Dhul-qa‘dah, Dhul-hijjah 
and Muharram for the Hajj-Akbar of the Ka‘bah and 
‘Arafat;® and Rajab for the celebration of the Hajj-Asghar 
ox''Umrah^ of the Ka‘bah. The Quraishite influence was 
responsible for an almost universal respect of this ‘ truce of 

^ See also the commentaries of the Quranic verse y ; 36. 

* Specially in his monographe L 'Organisation milltaire de la Mecque, 
J.A., 1916. 

* Azraqiy, p. 107 ; Ibn HishSm, p. 282 ; Ibn Sa‘d. 1/1, p. 145. 

^ Ibn Hisham, p. 66 ; cf. Qdpnfis, s. v. BSL. 

* Cf. the instructions of the Prophet to ‘Amr ibn y azm where the terms hajj 
akbar SiVid asghar are clearly explained Obn Hisham, p. 961 ; cf. also Tafslr 
Tabariy for the verse 9:3). 

* JM, 
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God ’ in Arabia. There were other truces connected with 
other localities and other fairs and hence the famous 
expression of the ‘ Rajab of the Mudar tribes ’ occurring 
in the oration of the Prophet on the occasion of his last 
pilgri'i*nage,* as contradistinguished from the ‘ Rajab of the 
Rabi'ah tribes.’ These non-Quraishite truces were less 
rigorously observed. As remarked just now, the Quraishite 
truces were universally observed except by the two 
Christianised and proverbially bandit tribes of Tay’ and 
Khath'am.^ It was certainly due to the extensive com- 
mercial relations of the Quraishites and their widespread 
alliances. In this connection, it may be interesting to 
read a paragraph from the very important work of 
Muhammad ibn Habib (d. 245 H.) which has not yet been 
edited and which has a unique manuscript in the British 
Museum, I mean the Kitub al-mnhahbar •. — ^ 

Every trader who set out from Yeman or Hedjaz [for 
Dumatiil-jandal in the c.Ktreme North of Arabia ) , acquired the services 
of the Quraishite escort as long as he travelled in the country 
inhabited by the Mudarite tribes, since no Mudarite harassed the 
Quraishite traders and also no ally of the Mudarites. So, the 
Kalbites never harassed them as they were allied to the Banii 
al-Jusham, and the Tay’ites also never harassed them on account 
of their alliance with the Banu Asad. 

It may be recalled that the Tayites and Khath‘amites‘* 
did not believe in the Pagan Arab truce of God owing, 
perhaps, to their Christianity. Our author continues : — 

The travellers acquired the services of the escorts of Banii 
‘Amr tbn Murthid which protected them in the whole of the country 
inhabited by the tribes of Rabi'ah. . . . When going to al-Mushaqqar 
in Bahrain, the Quraishite escorts were sought. . . . When going to 
the fair of Maharah in the southern extremity of Arabia, escorts 
of Banu Muljarib were employed. ... In the fair of ar-Rabiah in 

’ See for the complete text, Jbn Hishara, pp. 968-70 ; Tabariy, pp. 1753-55 ; 
Jahij, al-bayin wa at tahyln, II, 24-6; Ya'qubiy, 11, 122-3; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, chapter Khutub ; etc. 

’ Ya ‘qabiy, I, 313-14 ; MarzOqiy, Vol. I, 90 ; II. 166. 

’ Chapter ‘ aswiq al-‘arab fol. 94-6. 

* No wonder that it was a Khath'amite who consented to serve as a guide 
for Abrahah in his expedition against the Ka'bah, cf. Ibn ‘Abd Kabbihi, II, 78, 
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ya^ramaut, the Quraishites were escorted by the Banu Akil-l-njurar 
and the rest of the people were escorted by the Al Masruq of Kindah. 
It brought glory and eminence to both these tribes yet the Akil 
al-murar* superceded their rivals on account of the patronage of 
the Quraishites. . . . ‘Ukaz was the greatest of the Arab fairs and 
was visited by the tribes of Quraish, Hawazin, Ghatafan, ‘Adh 
ad-Dish, al-Jabbar, al-Mustaliq, al-Ahabish and others. 

Although the offices of qubbah (canopy) and aHnnah 
(reins of the horse) are explained by later Arab authors* 
as ‘ pitching a public tent in order to collect donations and 
contributions for some public emergency’ and '•hipparch' 
or ‘the master of the cavalcades’ respectively, yet probably 
Lammens * is right when he says that originally qubbah 
meant the sacred canopy sheltering the transportable idols 
in wars or during festivals. And by the office of the reins, 
the same author understands the privilege of conducting a 
horse by its reins when a deity was taken in procession 
on horseback. 

The mention of the sacred canopy is not rare in 
Arabic literature and naturally it is difficult to believe that 
in the primitive Meccan society there could have been two 
separate offices for the master of the cavalcade and com- 
mander of the rest of the army.'* In Islamic times when 
many of the rites and rituals of the days of the Jahiliyah 
were forgotten owing to their desuetude for centuries, 
ingenious lexicographers often explained antiquated terms, 
the signification of which they did not know, by the root- 
meaning, isolating them from their associations. The 
mastership of the reins was inherited, it is said, by Khalid 
ibn al-Walid deducing probably from the fact that it was 

^ Cf. Olinder, The Kings of Kinia of the family of Akil al-murUrt 
(Lund, 1927). 

* Ibn ^Abd Rabbihi, II, 45. 

* His monographe * Le culte des Betyles et les processions religieuses che* 
3es Arabes pr^islamites ’ in * L’ Arable occidentale 

* Regarding Athens, however, it is recorded that : ‘ There are also ten 
Taxiarchs, one from each tribe . . . and each commands his own tribesmen and 
appoints captains of companies (Lochagi). There are also two Hipparchs, 
elected by open vote from the whole mass of the citizens, who command 
the cavalry, each taking five tribes ' [Athenian Constitution by Aristotle, 
Eng. trans., pp, 112^13). 



lie who led the Meccan cavalry at the battle of Uhud.* 
But excepting Uhud, the Quraish never used any cavalry 
worth mentioning either in Badr or Khandaq or any other 
batth, horses always being a luxury for the Arab. 
Moreover, the offices of canopy and of reins are indis- 
solubly connected in literature and entrusted to the custody 
of the same person,^ and obviously it is not necessary that 
the commander of the cavalry alone should be the collector 
of public subscriptions and vice versa. 

Finance- 

Finance comes next. The ingenious Qusaiy is said^ 
to have found a very good pretext for imposing an annual 
tax on the people of Mecca by explaining to them the 
necessity of feeding the poor pilgrims and inviting others 
to a feast called SanVa/t, on behalf of the city as was done 
by various doges in other parts of Arabia.^ The surplus 
must naturally enrich the coffers of the chief. The family 
of Nawfal® inherited this privilege from Qusaiy, and perhaps 
the richness of Khadijah may partly be attributed to this 
source. Al-Ya‘qubly* asserts that when Qusaiy had 
introduced many innovations, like the construction of 
houses in close proximity to the sanctuary, he suggested 
this feast to appease the wrath of foreign pilgrims. 
Anyhow Qusaiy retained the custom to his profit and the 
profit of his successors. This tax was called rafudah. 
Qusaiy also exercised the right of escheat on the property 
of foreigners dying without heirs. ^ 

The import-customs* especially during the fair have 


^ In fact the hipparch of the right flank was Khalid ibn al-Walld and 
the left flank was led by ‘Ikrirnah ibn Abi Jahl. Cf . Ibn Hisham, p. 561. 

* Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 11, 45. 

® Ibn Hisham, p. 83 ; Tabariy, p. 1099 ; Ibn Sa‘d, 1/1, p. 41 : Yaqut, s. v. 
Makkah. 

* Muhammad ibn Habib, op. cit., fol. 94-96 ; Marzuqiy, Azminah 11, 
161 - 66 . 

» Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, II, 45. • X, 275-6. 

Baladhuriy, AnsUb fol. 28/a (cited in La Mecque^ p. 44). 

® Even the pre-historic Amalekites are said to have exercised the same 
right, in Mecca. Cf. Mand'ih aLkaram^ cited in the Mir*dt al-flaramain, I, 69, 

5 
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been another great source of income. The Jurhum-Qatura 
confederacy of Mecca had divided the city into two spheres 
of influence, and each of the unit-chiefs could levy the tax 
on whoever entered from the main entrance situated ,in his 
part of the city.* Qusaly needed not this division as he 
was the sole beneficiary® of this ; and of course the inhabi- 
tants of the city themselves were exempt from this tax.® 
The same was the custom in other cities of Arabia and 
generally a tithe was the tariff ad valorem.^ A curious 
incident of free import is mentioned by al-AzraqIy, ® viz. 
that once when the Ka'bah was burnt and subsequently 
demolished by a flood, the Meccans bought a ship, wrecked 
on the port of Shu'aiblyah, and permitted the crew to come 
to Mecca and sell whatever they had rescued without paying 
the customary tithes. 

Again, the offerings to the sanctuary must have some 
guardian and in fact we are assured® that the Banu-Sahm 
held tills office of the atnwsl multajjarah. Another source 
of income but not of public order was the compulsory 
purchase of a suite of garments from some inhabitant of 
Mecca as only in that dress, or quite naked, could one 
accomplish the circumambulation of the Ka'bah. ’ F urther, 
they had developed a system of paying-guests for the 
foreign pilgrims and took from them some garments or 
beast of sacrifice, and this tax or fee was called harim^ 

Administration of Justice 

Public Council and judiciary must be distinguished 
from each other. The latter was concerned with crimes 
and civil claims only. In Arabia as elsewhere, to rule meant 
to arbitrate and decide as the very word iiakama signifies.® 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 72 ; Azraqly, p. 47 ; Aghaai, XUI, 108. ~ - 

• Ibn Sa‘d, 1/1, p. 39. » Ibid 

* Cf. Muljammad ibn Habib and MarzQqiy re fairs in Arabia. 

» pp. 106-7. • Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, II, 46. 

^ Tafsir of Tabariy, VIII, 120, commentary of 7 : 31. 

® Ibn Duraid, 171-2. 

• For a detailed description see my article in Majjala 'Uihmaniya, XI. 
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The chief of each tribe was also its arbiter.* Inter-tribal 
disputes, however, necessitated recourse to oracles and 
well-known foreign arbitrators. The kuhin^ hatif, 'dCify 
aslant and aysar^ remind us of the oracles of Delphi and 
other Greek temples. There was no common judge for the 
whole city of Mecca after Qu§aiy, as owing to family 
jealousies discord reigned, and hence the order of chivalry, 
the famous was instituted which aimed at 

helping the oppressed, be he a citizen or a foreigner arrived 
in the city -limits.^ It could have developed into a fixed 
and organised institution but presently the Islamic 
movement began and rendered it superfluous in the face of 
the well-organised judiciary appointed by the central 
government embracing the whole of Arabia and southern 
Palestine in the very time of the Prophet.^ 

The office of ashnaq may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. It is said that the family of Caliph Abubakr held it 
hereditarily.® It meant® that whoever committed a 
compoundable tort or crime, the officer in charge of ashnaq 
determined the extent and value of the pecuniary liability 
and the whole city was bound by his calculations, and the 
family of the culprit subscribed towards the amount. The 
custom has very clearly been explained in the constitution 
of the city-state of Medina promulgated by the Prophet 
soon after his migration to it, and the document containing 
the said constitution has fortunately come down to us in 
to to.’’ I do not know wherefrom Lammens® has taken the 
explanation which he ridicules, that the officer in charge of 


* Cf. Ya'qubiy, 1, 300. 

* Muttainmad ibn Habib, oP, cU. ascribes a whole chapter for the details 
of the procedure of the Arab oracles. 

® Ibn Hisham, pp. 6S-«6 ; Suhailiy, I, 90-94 ; Ibn Sa‘d, 1/1, p, 42 ; Musnad 
of Ibn ^anbal, 1, 190. 

* for details my article in the Islamic Culture^ April 1937, * Administra- 
tion of Justice in early Islam 

» Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, II, 45. • Ibid. 

Ibn Hisham, pp. 341-44 ; Abu-'Ubaid, kiidb aUamwSd^ ss. 517 ; Ibn Kathir, 
al-biddyah, HI. 224-26. 

* La Mecgue, pp. 67-8* 
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akstnOq paid the blood or compound-money from his private 
purse. 

A mbassadorship 

The last item in civil administration, though* by no 
means the least, was that of the saflr-rnumfir. * This is 
ascribed to Banu ‘Adiy, the family of Caliph ‘Umar. This 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi explains in a succinct manner : — 

‘ Whenever there was war, they sent ‘Umar as their envoy 
plenipotentiary; and if and when a foi-eign tribe challenged the 
priority of the Quraish, it was again he who went and replied and 
the Quraish agreed to whatever he uttered.’ * 


Military 

In connection with war, our authors mention several 
hereditary offices. Of these canopy and reiin have already 
been disposed of. Others are 'nqub, liwct, and ljulwan- 
an'nafr : 


The office of 'uqab or standard-bearer is said® to have 
reposed in the Banu Umaiyah. Apparently this was the 
office of the custodian of the national flag in time of peace 
and of unfurling it as a call to mobilisation. In the actual 
expedition other persons as well could be elected and 
entrusted with this responsibility.'* 

Our authors® distinguish between the office of ‘ugnb 
and that of liwa (Banner) but do not give the difference 
between them. I have not been able to solve the difficulty, 
especially as the offices belonged to two different families. 
Perhaps the 'uqsb was a war-flag, and liws a tribal one used 
when there were other allies also. 


Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi concludes his narrative with the 
descnption of a very curious office which no other source 
mentions, and says ; — « 


1VT (Gratuity of the 

Mobhsation), there was no monarchic king over the Arabs 

(of Mecca) in the Jahiliyah. So whenever there was a war, 


* Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, II, 45. 

• liict- * Ibid. 


Ibid. 


‘ Ibid. 


Idem, p, 46, 
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they took ballot among the chieftains and elected one, be 
he a minor or a grown-up man. Thus on the day of 
Fijar, it was the turn of the Banu Hashim and as a result of 
the ballot al-‘ Abbas, who was a child, was elected and they 
seated him on a shield, to carry him. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the military 
organisation* and the laws and practices of the Quraish in 
time of war and neutrality. I shall only make a passing 
reference to the mirbW’ or the fourth part of the booty, 
the fudul or the undividable fractions, the itashJiah or the 
captures before the general plunder, and the safty or the 
choice — which were the rights and prerogatives of the com- 
mander of the tribe in a razzia or other expedition.^ 
Ka’sulhajar al-khushaniy al-Qa*qa‘ at-tamimiy, and Dirar 
ibn al-Khattab al-fihriy are mentioned by Ibn Duraid’ 
among those who were entitled to the mirbW- in the 
Jahiliyah. 

I have no time to give in detail all the arguments 
which Lammens** has put forward in support of his interest- 
ing thesis that the Meccans had established and developed 
a standing army of mercenaries and negro slaves. His 
article is considerably documented, yet the main purpose 
of the learned — though unfortunately in the main much pre- 
judiced and unsympathetic — Jesuite Father was professedly 
to show that the Quraish were a cowardly people who 
dreaded fighting and only in order to assure their communi- 
cations so essential for the maintenance of their wide 
commercial interests, they had organised in Mecca a stand- 
ing army of mercenaries and slaves. A conqueror like 
Napoleon was astonished at and had envied* the military 
achievements* of these early Meccans, and if a prejudiced 
Jesuit priest does not want to see any value in the valour 

^ For certain details see Mas*ad!y, TanbUhy pp. 279-80. 

■ Maixflqiy, II. 330. » Ishii^d^, pp. 64, 145, 318. 

* * Lcs Ahfibish et 1 * Organisation railitaire de la Mecque an sidcle de 
r H6gire * in J. A., 1916 or in ' L’Arabie ocddentale pp. 237-93. 

• Memorial de Sainte III, 183, • See mPra, introduction. 
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of Meccans like Khalid ibn al-Walid, Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas 
and Abu ‘Ubaidah, it will not be their fault. 

Social , 

The Greeks called the outsiders Barbarians, and the 
Greek word for enemy actually meant the outsider.* The 
Arabs on the contrary used, while referring to foreigners, 
the harmless term 'a/amt, meaning a dumb person as distin- 
guished from their own oratory and rhetoric. But every- 
where in Arabia as well as Greece foreigners sojourned and 
even became domiciled. 

In Greece the resident aliens formed a special class 
between the slaves and citizens and were called metics.* 
‘ The metics enjoyed-for themselves and their families all 
the protective rights held by the citizens ; but they could 
hold none of the state-offices, neither could they vote or own 
real property in the state. They must each have as patron 
some citizen to stand as surety for their good behaviour. 
They had to pay a direct metic tax of twelve drachmas for 
each man, 6 drachmas for each unmarried woman. In other 
respects they were on a footing of equality with citizens, 
serving the city-state in its wars and taking part in all 
public religious festivals.’^ The Arab Mawall, especially 
the Meccan ones, were less harshly treated. There were no 
special taxes imposed upon them. They enjoyed with 
their patrons all the civil rights (the client and the patron 
both being alike termed mawlu) with this obvious limitation 
that a client could contract no new foreign client of his 
own. He became a full member of the family of his patron 
and exercised all the privileges of an original tribesman 
with the exception, however, that he should not accord 
protection or asylum to a foreigner without the concurrence 

• Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 1, Introduction ; cf. also P. Roth, Ueber 
Sinn und Gebrauch des Wortes Barbar (Nuremberv?. 1814). 

• HaUiday, p. 1124. 

• Encyclopcedia of Social Sciences, Introduction, cf. The City State 
domination. 
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and assent of his patron.* In fact the Arabs were bent 
upon Arabicisation^ whereas the Greeks were told by their 
philosophers, that Nature intended the foreigners to be the 
slaves of the Greek.® And again, in Greece : — 

*the members of a political group were united primarily 
by a common ancestry, and a common religion. Society was 
organised in ‘phratriae’ or brotherhoods, that is, in groups of 
related families, and these ‘ brotherhoods ’ were in turn united by a 
supposed common ancestry in a larger group called ‘ phyle ’ or tribe. 
The bond of blood was reinforced by the bond of religion.* 

The internal organisation of Meccans was much more 
elaborate and complex, owing to the unusual importance 
attached to geneology in their life. There were 'arlfs or 
the leaders of ten persons (cf. Decurion) and the qcCids are 
said to command groups of a hundred (cf. Centurion). 
Then there were the subdivisions of qoMlah^ batn., fakhidhy 
shdb, etc. described in detail among others by Wiistenfeld 
in the preface of his ‘ Register ’ of the ‘ Geneologische 
Tabellen ’, on the authority of Arab authors. 

The pre-Islamic Meccans lacked a common religion 
believed in by all the populace and they lacked a sacred 
Book or written code of law to be observed by all. Among 
the Meccans there were pagan idolaters, polytheists, 
associators, atheists and even animists and materialists 
besides those who had embraced Magism, Judaism and 
Christianity. Nevertheless the average citizen had reached 
the stage of believing one, common, supreme god over and 
above all the petty tribal deities and they called Him Allah. 
Their political consciousness too had developed so much 
that the interest of the state was everywhere the supreme 
consideration. So, when the Meccans were unexpectedly 
beaten in the battle of Badr, they subscribed to the war- 
fund the whole of the profits of the caravan just returned 

^ Ibn Hisham, p. 251 ; Tabariy, p. 1203. 

* For details see Hamidullah, La Diplomatie tnusulmaney 1, 74. 

® Aristotle, Politics, I, 2, 6, quoted by Lawrence in Principles of Inter- 
national Law. 

♦ HaUiday, pp. 1108-9, 
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under Abu Sufyan from Syria.* The Meccans used to 
send their newborn children to Sahara or desert habitations 
of bedouins for being reared under the care of bedouin- 
women. Brought up in the pure and simple village life, 
they combined many a virtue of the bedouin and notie of 
the vices of the metropolitan life. The Prophet himself had 
spent several of his early years in the same manner. I 
may refer you here to the social laws of Lycurgus, which, 
though barbarous, aimed at the physical and mental training 
of the younger generations of the Spartans in Greece. 

The Greek nature was characterised by love of know- 
ledge, as a contrast to, for example, the love of wealth 
attributed to Phoenicians and Egyptians. The Quraishite 
Meccans may be said to be distinguished by their love of 
arts and letters. It was this love of art which probably 
induced ‘Utbah ibn Rabi'ah ibn ‘Abdshams to build a 
crystal palace (Dar-al-Qawarir) in Mecca.^ They felt so 
much at home in poetry that the very terms baii^ misra\ 
asbub^ awtsd, fawasil as much mean a tent and its parts as a 
couplet and its constituent elements. The object and end 
of the Greek philosophers was the good life.’ One is 
tempted to quote here in the end the famous Quranic verses 
in which the end of human life according to the pagans and 
the Muslims has so vividly been described : — 

‘ There are some men who say, O Lord give us good in this 
world ; but such shall have no portion in the next world. And there 
are others who say, O Lord, give us good in this world and also good 
in the next world and deliver us from the torment of the Fire. They 
shall have a portion of that which they have gained : God is swift in 
taking an account.'* 


* Ibn Hisham, p. 555; Ibn Sa'd, 2/1, p. 25ff. 

‘ Balidburiy, FutDIf (ed, Egypt), pp. 63, 64. 

» Politics, 1, 2, 3. * Quran, 2 ; 200-2. 



EL-FARABrS POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

Prof. H. K. Sherwantf M.A, ( Oxon.) 

Purubts Education. Abu Nasr Muhammad b. Muham- 
mad b. Tarkhan el-FarabI, one of the greatest philosophers 
that the Muslim world has produced, was a Turk by birth 
and was bom at Wasij in Farab a district in Transaxania. 
When he came to Baghdad he was still in his teens and it 
said that he was not conversant with the Arabic language. 
After gaining enough proficiency in that language he 
became the pupil of the Christian savant Abu Bishr Matta 
b. Yunus,* well known as the translator of a number of 
works by Aristotle and other Greek writers from Syriac, in 
which they had already been translated, into Arabic, and 
as the commentator on Aristotle’s Categories and Por- 
phyry’s Isagoge. Not satisfied with what he had learnt 
with him, he went to another Christian philosopher 
Yuhanna b. Jilad^ at Harran, from whom he acquired 
further instruction in philosophical sciences.^ 

Political Conditions. Those were the days of great 
turmoil in the Islamic realm. Farabi was born in 257/870 
in the reign of Ahmad ‘Abu’l Abbas el-.l/« 7 awrr/‘ala’ilah^ 
and died in 339/950 in the reign of Abu’l-Qasim el-i/«/i‘ 
li’llah,® and was thus a contemporary of two great Sufis, 
Abu Bakr esh-Shibll and Mansur el-Hallaj, as also of one 
of the greatest poets of Arabic, one who, in the pride of 
his poetic art was foolish enough even to lay claim to 
Prophethood (a claim which he later discarded), the poet el- 
Mutenebbi.® The Islamic State was rent asunder by a 
number of causes, religious, racial, philosophic and 

, ^ 328/939. 

* Or Khailan*. Vide Qifti, Tarigul Hukama, Leipzig, 1903, p. 277. 

® Authorities for Farabi ; Qifti ; Ibn IQialUkan, Vol. III. 

There are references to his political thought in Carra de Vaux, Avicentte 
and in such works as Encyclopedia of Islam and Jewish Encyclopedia, but 
to my knowledge no one has so far attempted an elucidation of his political 
philosophy in any detail. 

♦ 334/964-363/974. * 247/861-334/945. • 303/915-334/965, 
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cultural, and new dynasties were springing up within the 
Abbasid realm which were destined to weaken the Cali- 
phate to such a degree as to make the Caliph a puppet in 
the hands of any adventurer who might seize his person. 
These dynasties were mostly Persian or Turkish ‘and 
differed from the Abbasids in their racial as well as some- 
times their religious tenets. Most of the scions of the new 
houses belonged to the Shi‘ah while the Caliph was the 
centre of orthodox Sunniism. It was during el-Farabi’s 
lifetime that the last Apostolic Imam, Muhammad el- 
Mahdi, aged 13, had disappeared while looking for his father 
Hasan el-Askari ; * this event must have created a deep 
impression on the upholders of the hereditary Imamate, and 
it is no wonder that the Shi'ah Buwaihid, Mu'izzud-dowlah 
took the opportunity of his triumphal entry into Baghdad 
10341 1 95 2 to declare the loth of Muharram each year to be 
a day of mourning in memory of the tragedy of Karbala.^ 

This order was promulgated a couple of years after 
Farabi’s death, but another house had been in control of 
affairs at Baghdad long before. The members of this 
house, named Hamdani after its progenitor, were different 
from their successors, the Buwaihids in that they were at 
least half Arab and hailed from Mawsil. The Hamdanids, 
specially Husain b. Hamdan and his brother Abu’I-Haija’ 
‘Abdu’l-lah b. Hamdan played the kingmaker in the 
time of Ja'far Abu’l Fadl cl-Miiqtadtr b’il-lah,^ Muhammad 
Abu’l-Mansur €i-Qalnr bi’l-lah,« Muhammad Abu’l-* Abbas 
&r-Rad 7 bi’l-lah® and Ibrahim Abu’-l-‘ Abbas t\-Muttaql 
li’lah,® whom they helped to set up, depose, reinstate and 
re-depose as they liked. Of the i^amdanids we are mostly 
interested in ‘ Ali, one of the three sons of Abu’I-Haija’, who 
proved to be one of the greatest patrons of learning of his 
day. ‘Ali had led a successful expedition against the 
Greeks in 936 when he was but twenty-one years of age, 

* 265/878. * Ameer Ah, Short Uutory of the Saracens, p. 303. 

® 295/907—320/932. * 320/932—322/934. 

• 322/934-329/940. • 329/940-333/944, 
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and it was he who tried to save the Caliph Muttaqi from 
the clutches of the Barldis,* taking him to his capital, 
Mawsil. Muttaqi was so pleased with ‘Ali’s conduct that he 
conferred on him the title of Saifu’d-dowlah, and it is as 
Salfu’d-dowlah that he is known to all students of the 
history of the Abbasid Caliphate. 

Saifu'd-dcnulaKs Court. Saif held a brilliant court 
first at Mawsil and then at Aleppo, where he had to move 
in 333/944, the year before the Buwaihid^ occupation of 
Baghdad. This court was thronged with philosophers, 
savants^ poets and literaievrs much in the same way as the 
court of Lorenzo the Magnificent was at Florence in the 
fifteenth century. It has already been mentioned that the 
Abbasid Caliphs of this period were regarded as the centres 
of orthodoxy, and it is no wonder that there was no place 
at Baghdad for all that seemed new or outlandish in the 
tenets current there. Those were the days of religious 
unrest, and the Hanbalite^ doctrine, which leans towards 
the Puritanism of the type of early Islam was increasing 
its influence. On the other hand Greek works were being 
translated into Syriac and Arabic, and the century was the 
‘Golden period of Arabic translations’.^ The work 
had really begun in the reign of MSmun® in 217/832, 
when he founded the Academy of Beitu’l-Hikmah, and 
from that date onwards many books had been translated 
from Greek into Syriac and Arabic. These works could 
not but have a direct influence on Muslim thought, 
and it was natural that those in the ascendant in the 
centre of the Caliphate should look askance at precepts 
which they considered to be, if not wholly, at least in part 

^ Barldis, so called because they were descended from a ^{ 75 /master. They 
played an important part in the time of Muqtadir. One of them, Abu Abdullah 
was appointed Wazir by Amiru’l Umara Bejkem, the Turk. 

* The Buwaihids or Buy ids were descended from Abu Shuja 'Buwaib of 
Dailem, They attained great eminence during the period with which we are 
concerned. 

’ Hanbalites, followers of Ahmad b. Hanbal, the fourth Orthodox Imam, 
164/780— 241 /8S5. 

* O’Leary, Arabic Thought, ch. 4. 


» 198/813—218/833, 
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opposed to the principles on which Islam was supposed 
to stand.* The scions of the new dynasties, however, had 
no such scruples, and it is remarkable what a large 
patronage was given to science and philosophy, literature 
and art by men like Saifu’d-dowlah who created an atmo- 
sphere of great toleration in their respective centres. 
While Shibli* was being persecuted and Mansur el- 
Hallaj® done to death in a cruel manner, Saifu’d-dowlah 
nurtured at his court persons of the mettle of Farabi and 
Mutenebbi, one a prince among poets and the other the 
doyen of Muslim philosophers. It was with the feelings 
of real praise not of vain flattery that el-Mutenebbi sings 
of his patron : 

aJL3« • j) 

I ^ » I ^ \ ^ w** 

Administration. It is well here to say a few words 
about the administration of the State in which Farabi 
flourished, so that we might be able to gauge what 
difference there was between the actual condition of affairs 
and the ideal which he propounded. The division of the 
diwanu’l-'Aziz into various dtwans or offices has been 
described elsewhere,® and here it will suffice to mention 
the transition of this form of administration to the authority 
of the emirs and sultans who were just beginning to appear 

It is remarkable that in spite of this seeming influence of what was 
regarded as anti-Islaraic thought among a section of the Maslims, there was the 
most complete toleration of non-Maslim religions, and the Jews, Christians 
and Zoroastrians were free to worship as they liked. 

* 247 / 861 — 334 / 945 . 3 244 / 858 - 301 / 913 . 

* Mutenebbi, Diwan, Qasidah I : 

O thou I who tauntest me, thou shouldst understand that I am w’illing to 
sacrifice my very life for the King whom I have tried to please in the face of all 
others. 

* Sun envies him, Moon accompanies him and Sword is a part of his 
very name ; 

‘ But there is no comparison between these three and his great qualities, 
namely his Resplendence, his Sense of Honour and his Alacrity. ’ 

» gherwani, el Mawerdl and the Qabus-ndmeh, p, 9, 
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side by side with the Caliphs. Baghdad had, during the 
years now being scanned, some truly great ministers like 
Ibnu’l-Furat, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa* and others, but they could 
not withstand the onslaught of new forces which were then 
making themselves felt. It was in the time of Radi that 
er-Ra'iq was made Emir, and later the Turk Bajkam was 
created Emiru’l-Umara, a title which was henceforward 
granted to almost everyone who got the upper hand at 
Baghdad, and thus denoted the actual political power in the 
capital. It thus entirely eclipsed the Wazirate which had 
been the connotation of the chief executive officer of the 
caliphate almost from the beginning of Abbasid administra- 
tion. From now onwards, the wazir had to bow down to 
the will of the Emir who happened to be the actual 
custodian of the Caliph. It was in this sense that Abu’l- 
yasan ‘All, the grandson of Hamdan was created Emir 
Saifu’d-dowlah by MuttaqI in 942. The first to adopt the 
title of Sultan was Ahmad b. Buwaih and he was also 
created Mu'izzu’d-dowlah, and his name along with that of 
his brother ‘All ‘Imadu’d-dowlah’s names was inscribed on 
the coins of the realm along with that of the Caliph 
Muti‘.* Yet another title appears, i.e. that of malik or 
king, and the same Mu’izu’d-dowlah liked to be addressed 
as a Malik, although the first to receive it at the hands of 
the Caliph was Nuru’d-din Zangi, son of his more famous 
father ‘Imadu’d-din Zangi who was created el-Maliku’l-‘Adil 
or ‘the Just King’ by the Caliph Muktafi^ much later 
than the period we are scanning. The office of the Caliph 
was becoming more and more like that of Medieval Popes 
with little political authority than that which a powerful 
Sultan, Emir or a self-styled Malik might leave to his 
credit. The Caliph became a pawn on the chessboard of 
politics, highly respected and revered as one with the 
mantle of the Apostle of Islam on his shoulders, but fit 


^ l^ide the fine work, Bowtn, 6, /sd, the Good Vizier, Cambridge, 
1928. 

* Photo of the coin in Bowen, op. cU.^ opposite page 392. 
’530/1135—555/1160. 
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only to be passed from hand to hand and to be placed on 
the boards much as his actual guardian liked. 

Fsrsbfs versatility. Such was the general condition 
of the Abbasid Caliphate during Farabi’s lifetime. The 
versatility of Farabi knew no bounds, for he found time 
to be versed in philosophy, logic, politics, mathematics and 
physics, and not only wrote books on music but actually 
composed musical pieces. Among numerous works which 
he has left behind him he has to his credit commentaries 
on practically the whole of the current Organon, works on 
Logic, a summary of YXzXo's Nomoi or the Laws, commentary 
on Aristotle’s Nicomaechasan Ethics, books on Natural 
Sciences such as Commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics, 
Meteorology, the Sky and the World as well an indepen- 
dent work on the Movement of Heavenly Bodies. He 
further wrote, a number of works on Psychology and 
Metaphysics and in Mathematics commented on some of 
Euclid’s problems as well as on the famous Almajest of 
Ptolemy, and beside a number of treatises on Plato 
Aristotle. ' A man with such learning had no place in the 
ninth century Baghdad and as, we have pointed out, we find 
him regularly attached to Saifu’d-dowlah’s court. In 
334/946 Saif took Damascus and F'arabI became a perma- 
nent resident of that delightful place, spending his time in 
the gardens of the erstwhile Umayyad capital, discussing 
philosophical questions with his friends and w'riting his 
own opinions and compositions sometimes in a regular 
form, sometimes on stray loose leaves. It is said that he 
was so indifferent to worldly matters that he never tried to 
obtain any sumptuous livelihood and was content with the 
four dirhems which the Emir paid him as his daily 
honorarium. He died in 339/950 at the ripe age of nearly 
eighty years. 

FSrSiH's position in the world of learning. In pure 
philosophy Farabi became as famous as any philosopher of 
Islam, and it is said that a savant of the calibre of 


* For a complete list, vide Qifti and Oleary, op. eit. 
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Avicenna found himself entirely incapable of understand- 
ing the true bearing of Aristotle’s Metaphysics until one 
day he casually purchased one of Farabi’s works and by 
their, help he was able to grasp their purport. * Thus it 
may well be asserted that ‘ Al-Farabi was in the truest 
sense the parent of all subsequent Arabic philosophers ’, 
so that it is only natural that he is regarded by the 
Muslims as the mu'allimun'/hthsm or Second Preceptor, 
the First Preceptor being Aristotle himself. We are here 
less connected with general philosophical and logical 
principles propounded by the Master than with his political 
philosophy. It is to be noted here that the Arabic world 
then was not cognisant with Aristotle’s work on ‘ Politics 
while the other political work, ascribed to him, namely 
the Constitution of Atfmts has been unearthed only in 
our own time, and the only Greek material on politics 
available in Arabics Farabi’ in days consisted only of Plato’s 
‘ Republic ’ and the ‘ Laws ’. It may be granted that he 
drew on the Arabic version of the ‘ Republic ’ and was so 
much conversant with the ‘ Laws ’ that he actually prepared 
a summary of that important work, but there is no doubt 
that he was solely responsible for all other political 
material found in his political treatises, and it was the 
result of his own considered thought, not a mere copy of 
the Platonic ideal depicted in the ‘ Republic ’ and 
modified in the ‘ Laws ’. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind for the reason that most of what has been written on 
Farabi has been from the point of view of pure philosophy, 
and there is no doubt that he had to draw on neo-Platonic 
ideas current in the Arab world of those days in his 
commentaries on Aristotle, Porphyry and Ptolemy, 
although even in that realm he has much that is original, 
a fact which is amply proved by his original works on 
Plato, Aristotle and Galen. We might accept the pro- 
position that he was ‘ inspired by Plato * * in his setting 
up of the Ideal City, but there is a mass of new material 


» O’leary, p. 171. 


• Encyclopaedia of Islam, Art. FdrdH* 
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In his political writings not found in Plato and taken from 
local sources. It is therefore a matter of importance that 
such material should be analysed and Parabi be given his 
proper place in the scheme of political philosophy. » 

His political works. The list of Farabi’s works which 
has come down to us contains five on politics, viz., a 
Summary of Plato’s ‘ Laws ’, ai-SiyUsaiu' l-MadanTah^ the 
Artiu ahW l-MadhtatH l-Fadikh, the Jawami'u's-SiUsah and 
the IjlimS>atu' l-Madaniyak. Unfortunately I could not lay 
my hands on the last two, while the Summary of Plato’s 
Laws need not detain us. Moreover it is the Siyasat and 
the Fadilah which form the most important political 
contribution of the Master, so much so that Qifti says in 
his TariHu'l-HukamS that these two works ‘ have no 
equal.’’' Of these it is interesting to note that the 
Madmtu'l-Fadilah, the ‘ Model City ’ was written in 
330-331 /941-942 a few years before Farabi’s death when 
he was living the life of a recluse at Damascus enjoying 
the patronage of Saifu’d-dowlah, and thus may be said to be 
the result of his mature thought at a time when he had 
torn himself away from the turmoil of the world around 
him. 

Of the two treatises the Siyasat consists of the 
enunciation of practically the whole of the exposition of 
political theory which Farabi wished to propound. It 
starts with the differentia between men and animals, 
dealing with the need for collective action, the contentious 
nature of man and its effects, the need for the existence of 
the ‘ Model City ’ or State^ and the ideal Head of the 
State, on to other forms of State among the Ancients and 
in the Days of Ignorance,’ such as tyrannies, autocracies, 
republics, etc. The other work, the Aral as its full title 

> QifO, p. 278 . 

* Farabi, following the Greek writers, makes tlie City identical with the 
State ; while his ‘ nation ’ means an aggregate of vStates politically distinct but 
culturally similar. 

® * Days of Ignorance * is a technical term denoting the period of Arab 
history before the rise of Islam. 
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shows, concentrates more on the Model State. Besides 
covering more or less the same ground from another and 
more particularised view point it deals with such aspects 
of political questions as Sovereignty, forms opposed to the 
Model State, theories of Communism and Individualism, 
touching on what came to be called the Patriarchal theory 
and describing in certain amount of detail what might be 
named the Theory of Mutual Renunciation. Thus it will 
be seen that, although the two treatises are not very large, 
they contain quite a lot of material for deep thought and 
show us the new drift of Islamic political ideas in the 
middle of the tenth century A.C. 

Human intellect and powers. — We will take both 
treatises together and try to analyse them so far as 
political philosophy is concerned.* After enumerating the 
underlying principles of all bodies, etherial and physical, 
Farabi goes on to say that the differentia between man 
and other terrestrial bodies is what he calls the Jxii) Js*!) 
or the Agent Intellect, which is really an emanation from 
the First Cause and which raises man to the highest heights. 
It is this Agent Intellect which inspires man’s intelli- 
gence to be aroused to activity which Farabi names the 
Jac or Gained Intellect. The Agent Intellect is 
likened to the sun which ‘gives light to the eyes and 
without which the power of sight is only latent, while with 
the help of the sun’s light it becomes patent.’ * 

Man’s powers can be analysed into power of Reason 
( aikUJ) SyiJl ), power of Thinking, power of Feeling and 
finally, power of Contention iijiJl). It is the power 

of Reason through which he conquers knowledge and 
differentiates between good and bad in morality and in 
actions, profit and loss ; while the power, of Contention 

'The Ardu ahlH4-MadlntUVl-Fa<i%lah (Ard) and the *Siydsatu'l*Mada- 
mah (Siyasa)* The text of the Ard has been edited by Datrici and printed by 
Brill in 1895, but the edition used by me is that of the Nil Press, Cairo. The 
Siyasa has been published by the Dairatu'l-Ma‘arif, Hyderabad Dn. in 1346 H. 

• SiySsa, 6. This division is found in El*Kindi as well. For on exposition 
vide O'Leary, p. 248. 

6 
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makes him want something or get away from something 
else and is the basis of love and hate, truth and untruth, 
anger and mental rest. The power of Thinking necessitates 
another power to retain traces of feeling after the thing 
felt has passed away, while this again resolves into the 
well-known Five Senses. It is to be noticed, says Farabi, 
that the last three powers are found in man as well as 
animals while the powers of Reason and the power of 
Contention are peculiar to mankind.* 

Human groupings . — From the very nature of his 
being and of his needs as well as for the sake of amenities 
of life and for attaining the highest possible degree of 
progress, it is incumbent on men to gather in large groups. 
This is not peculiar to any particular set of men but is the 
case of all men alike. ^ There are many kinds of human 
groupings, and they can be divided into the imperfect and 
the perfect. The imperfect groupings are those of the 
village, of the wards of a city, collections on the roads and 
the halting place. All these are really in the service of the 
City,^ which is larger than all these and is the smallest 
perfect grouping of men. After the City comes the middle 
grouping, that of the Nation ( ), which is resident in 
one particular part of the earth, evidently without any 
political cohesion, while the largest human grouping is, 
of course, mankind inhabiting the terrestrial globe. All 
these imperfect and perfect groupings are really connected 
with one another, for the halting place is a part of the road, 
the road a part of the ward, the ward a part of the City, 
a city a pait of the nation, the nation a part of mankind.^ 

' Siyas., 4 and 5. 

* Siyas., 39 ; Ara, 77. Ghazzali has developed this idea to a fuller extent in 
his It)ya, III. 6, v. This is described in Sherwani, El-Ghzzali on the Theory 
and ^actice of Politics, Hyderabad On., 193 S. 

* Ara., 78. 

^ ITiis is certainly an improvement on Ari.stotie, 1, 2, where he divides the 
groups into Family, Village and State. It was only natural that he could not 
see beyond Greece, or perhaps only beyond the City State, while Farabi knew 
how practically half the world could be successfully united in a politico-cultural 
bond. 
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Natural and Artificial barriers to human Unity. — Al- 
though Farabi thus demonstrates in a remarkable manner 
the essential unity of man he is careful to describe the reason 
why one nation differs from another naturally and what 
kinds of artificial barriers have been set up between them. 
The natural differences between nations arise in their 
relation to the celestial bodies, or, as we should say, owing 
to geographical factors resulting from the relation of the 
particular part of the earth to heavenly bodies, causing 
heat, cold and vapoury substances to change the climatic 
conditions of the place.* This reacts on the habits and 
customs of the people causing a bar to appear between one 
nation and another nation. The artificial barriers consist 
mostly in differences in language which make mutual 
communication difficult as between them. 

Thus in spite of obvious need for co-operation mankind 
is divided into numerous groups. Farabi says that the 
greatest good and the high-culmination is attained in the 
unit of perfect assemblages, i.e., the ‘City’ or State,* and 
it is on this that he concentrates his attention. 

Theory of Mutual Renunciation of Rights. — It is re. 
markable how Farabi anticipates Hobbes by many centuries 
and lays down the principles under which men tacitly 
enter into what might be called a Compact of Mutual 
Renunciation of Rights. The need for insistence on fair 
dealing and justice is necessary because some men are 
cruel, overbearing or clever while others are naturally weak 
either mentally or physically. When men first realise that 
society cannot be maintained by such a discrepancy in 
their condition, ‘ they gather together and consider the 
state of affairs and each of them gives up in favour of the 
other a part of that by which they overpowered him’ and 
each makes it a condition that they would keep perfect 
peace with one another and * not take away from the other 

^ Siyas.y 41. 

• The word used is 'medinah', but from all that Farabi has written, we 
must conclude that what he means is the smallest political integration, i.e. t e 
State, whether large or axnall. 
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anything except on certain conditions.’ * Thus it is the 
contract of Mutual Renunciation of Rights which is at the 
bottom of the incidents of Statehood and peaceful occupa- 
tions, and if it comes to pass that in spite of this tacit 
compact any one of the citizens tries to press down a 
section of the population all the others join hands and by 
mutual help retain their liberty.^ 

It will be seen that this Compact is a great improve- 
ment on what was to be enunciated in Europe by Hobbes 
and others of his kin, for, instead of artificially making it 
the basis of the State Farabi makes it the basis of all 
transactions in the State and presupposes human groupings. 
He thus really takes off most of the wind from the sails of 
those who might not agree with the artiiiciality of the State. 
And then, instead of an artificial and a purely autocratic 
sovereign as the result of the utter helplessness of the 
people as Hobbes would have us to believe, he makes the 
people realise their strength earlier, makes them unite and 
put an end to any of them who was out to enslave them by 
underhand methods. 

Sovereignly . — We now come to the question of the 
Ruler, or as later European political scientists would call 
him, the Sovereign. No doubt Plato had developed the 
matter of the government of his ideal City in his Republic 
and Laws. He had made the All-knowing and All-Powerfui 
Philosopher sovereign in the former, who should have no 
other interest but those of the State;’ but when he felt 
that such a ‘ philosopher ’ was not available he replaced 
him in the Laws by a board of Phylakes or Guardians and 
proposed to give them the education which would make 
them wise governors of the State. ^ Farabi starts from 
the nature of the work of Leadership and impresses on his 
readers that what is wanted for the office is the power of 

* Ara., p. 113. Of. Hobbes, Leviathan, part U, ch. xvii, 

* Ara., p. 113. 

® Plato, Republic, 414 B. For an emumeration of Plato’s views on the 
Philosopher-King, vide Nettleship’s Lectures on PI do's R e public , Lecture I. 

* Chance, Ideal City according to the Greeks, p. 136. 
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making proper deductions. * There are some who have the 
intellect to draw conclusions more than others, while others 
can convey their deductions to others with greater facility.’ 
No^y this power of deductions is the bottom of all leader- 
ship. Those who can draw conclusions from given facts 
lead those who can not, while such as have not the capacity 
to convery to others what they have themselves learnt have 
not the true mark of leadership. It is not necessary that a 
leader should lead the people in every branch of life but 
only such as have a lesser capacity to deduce and convey 
their deductions in the branch in which he excels them. 
In the same way there can be a first leader and a second 
leader in the same branch, for the first leader would lead 
the second who is his inferior in the power of deduction 
while the second would lead his own intellectual 
inferiors.’ 

And now we come to the Relsu’l-awwal, the Foremost 
Leader or the Sovereign of the State. This Reis should 
be one who by his nature and bringing up, does not want 
to be instructed by others.^ He has the inherent capacity 
for observation and of conveying his sense to others. 
Here Farabi anticipates the doctrine of Sovereignty which 
was, for the first time, detailed in Europe by Bodin in the 
sixteenth century A, C.^ but the former’s Sovereign is 
more logical, perhaps more autocratic than that of the 
latter and comes very near John Austin’s Sovereign. 
Farabi says that there is no human superior over the head 
of the Foremost Leader, for if there is one then that one 
would be the Foremost Leader and this would sink to the 
position of the Second Leader.^ 

' Siyas., 45-47. ® Ara., 86 ff. 

* 1530-1596. Bodin qualifies his theory of Sovereignty by supposing 
certain fundamental laws which cannot be changed by the Sovereign. To the 
modem man it is more a question of policy than of power whether the 
Sovereign can change them or not. 

♦ Farabi comes remarkably near Austin (1790-1859) who says that in a 
‘determinate human superior, not in the habit of obedience to a like superior’ is 
Sovereign in that society. What a small difference is left between this 
conception and that of Farabi’s who wrote a thousand years before Austin ! 
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If the Foremost Leader be the Model Head of the Model 
State, he should be able to control the actions of all in the 
state, and should be the possessor of the Latent Intellect, 
( Ji5fi ) as well as the Gained Intellect, and these 
two aroused to activity by the Agent Intellect would make 
Farabi’s ideal Sovereign. He says that the Ancients, i.e. 
the Greeks, put the ideal so high that no ordinary human 
being would be found to fulfil it, and the honour would be 
reserved for those who are the chosen of God the 
Almighty.' Instead of being dogmatic after the Platonic 
fashion, he enumerates twelve attributes of an ideal 
Sovereign, but himself says that if this ideal is ever attain- 
ed its possessor would become the proud ruler of the 
habitable globe.^ The following are the twelve attributes 
of the Farabian Sovereign : Perfection in physical organs ; 
great understanding and visualization of all that is said ; a 
perfectly retentive memory ; power to get at the root of 
things with the least argument ; power to convey to others 
exactly according to his wish ; a deep love of learning ; 
shunning playfulness ; a lack of desire to excess in eating, 
drinking and sexual intercourse ; love of truth and hatred 
of lying ; breadth of heart and love of kindness ; love of 
justice and hatred of force and tyranny with power to 
distribute justice without any effort ; fearlessness in doing 
things as he thinks ought to be done; and possession 
of enough wealth.^ Farabi knows well that all these 
fine qualities cannot be found in one single human 
being,* so he says that one with just five or six of these 
qualities would make a fairly good Leader. If, however, 
even five or six of them are not found in a person, he 
would have one who has been brought under a Leader with 
these qualities, and would thus seem to prefer some kind of 
hereditary Headship with the important condition that the 
heir should follow in the footsteps of his worthy predeces- 
sor. In case even such a person is not availaWe, it is 

’ Siyas., 49. « Ara., 86. 

® Ara., 87. Vitie Rep, 485-487 analysed in Nettjeship, oi. cii., p. 199. 

* JM4, 
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preferable to have a Council of two or even five members 
possessing an aggregate of these qualities, provided at least 
one of them is a haklm^ i.e. one who is able to know the 
wants of the people and visualise the needs of the State as a 
whole.* This ffoMm is a desideratum of every kind of 
government, and if such a one is not procurable, then the 
State is bound to be shattered to atoms. 

Farabi no doubt indulges in a certain amount of 
idealism. But he must be credited with the knowledge of 
the impossibility of attaining the ideal set forth in the 
form of twelve attributes and to find means of getting over 
practical difficulties. These means are, firstly, a council 
of efficient men, efficient in certain definite traits of 
character which, to Farabi, go to form the minimum 
desideratum for the smooth working of the State, the 
supervision of a Chief with the right amount of knowledge 
and feeling for the welfare of the people, and lastly, 
respect for the basic laws and traditions of the State. His 
solution is more practical than that of Plato, for example, 
for when Plato becomes hopeless of finding the ‘ philo- 
sopher-king ’, he only substitutes him with a number of 
phylakes or Guardians each of them excelling the other in 
attributes which were not found in one !* Moreover 
P'arabl takes care to make his substitute Leaders respect 
and conform to the laws laid down by greater Leaders in 
days gone by. 

I have given Farabi’s theory of Sovereignty and of the 
Model Sovereign in detail, for one thing as it contrasts 
very favourably with the state of affairs in the Caliphate of 
his days. As has been stated earlier the Caliph had 
become a mere puppet first in the hands of his capable 
wazirs, and later on all real political authority had passed 

' Here Farabi comes very near the Platonic philosopher-king. However 
there is a visible difference between the Platonic * personification of reason’ 
which Plato himself negatives in his * Laws ’ and the Farabian * Hakim ’ vide 
Chance, * Until Philosophers are Kings p. 13S. 

• These ‘ guardians ’ would be * above the law ’ while our councillors shall 
have to take their cue from laws already laid dow^p. Chance » p. 135» 
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to the hands of Turkish and Persian nobles who had come 
to control the affairs from the Oxus and the Indus to the 
extreme limits of the Caliphate. What Farabi does is to 
analyse the causes of weakness in the body-politic apd to 
enunciate the attributes of the ideal sovereign, thus bring- 
ing into prominent relief the contrast between his ideal and 
the actual before him. Besides, the lack of intellectual 
toleration then the order of the day at Baghdad, one of the 
reasons why he migrated to Saifu’d-dowlah’s court must 
have been that in this Emir he saw a person coming nearer 
to the ideal than the puppets who bore the mantle of the 
Apostle of Islam, puppets lacking in practically all that 
goes to make even a decent substitute for the ideal. 

Internal organization of the State . — Farabi is not 
satisfied only with the appointment of the best man or of 
a committee of best men available to the helm of the State, 
but considers the internal organization of the State as 
well. He says that the dignities of the citizens in the 
State services depend on their nature as well as on their 
bringing up, and the Supreme Head should organize groups 
of men in each larger group according to their worth 
in the work of the particular department. It is when 
the Supreme Head gives every one the position he merits, 
only then is the State said to be properly organized. The 
Supreme Head ought to feel more or less as the likeness 
of the First Cause, i.e., God the Almighty,* and take 
lesson from His work in that He has put every one and 
every thing in the place best fitted, otherwise the work of 
the Creation would not run as smoothly as it does*. 

It has been said that the Supreme Head, from his very 
nature, does not take orders from any human superior, but 
as you go down the ladder of superiority, this state of 
affairs changes, and except the Supreme Head each man 
becomes master and servant at the same time, taking orders 

^ Siyas.^ 54. 

* Plato says that * Good life consists in a progressive assimilation to God 
as far as possible Vide Chance, p. 136, 
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{rom one superior in rank and authority and giving orders to 
one inferior, till the lowest rung of the ladder is attained.* 

Here Farabi likens the whole structure of government 
to h-timan body and says that as in human body the chief 
organ, i.e., the heart, should be the most perfect, so the ReJs 
or Head of the State should be as humanly perfect as 
possible. It is the heart which signifies the stations of 
the various organs of the body and it is through it that the 
different organs know which other organs should serve 
them, and which in their turn, they have to serve ; in the 
same way the Heart of the State, i.e., the Supreme Head 
should determine the status of various rungs of Society, in 
a word, the rights of the different classes which go to form 
the Community. The body consists of organs the import- 
ance of which is decreased as they recede from the heart 
till finally we come to the lowest bowel and the bladder 
which are served by no other organ and which stand 
hardly any comparison with the pivot of the whole body, 
the heart. In exactly the same manner, says Farabi, in a 
well organized Commonwealth the Supreme Head collects, 
arranges and organizes the different functionaries in a 
proper manner, and their status increases or decreases 
according to the distance between them and the Supreme 
Head.2 

We know that biological analogies have their strong 
as well as their weak points, and while they serve the 
purpose of explaining political problems in a facile manner, 
they are apt to overshoot the mark by representing political 
institutions as mechanical as the organs of human body. 
Herbert Spencer has been rightly criticised for not only 
comparing the body politic with the body physical but also 
for making political capital of the analogy.^ Farabi, and 

* The analogy is found in Aristotle. PolUics, i, S, ^ 8,9, but there Aristotle 
uses it to establish the institution of Slavery ; Farab! on the other hand, wants 
to ensure the proper government of the State in spite of the diversity of 
component parts. Vide Chance. Until Philosophers are Kings, p. 179. 

* For further similes. Vide Arfi, p, 79. 

* Spencer, Principles of Sociolopf^ part 2, 
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after him Ghazzali, use biological similes, Ghazzali for 
finding an ethical basis of the State,* and Farabi for 
simply showing the essential unity of the Commonwealth 
in spite of the obvious diversity of its component parts.* 

Communism and Individualism. — Although Farabi has 
the translation of Plato’s ‘ Republic ’ by his elbow and 
says that the citizens of the Model City have things in 
common among them, he does not fall into the Platonic 
impossibility of making everything — even women — the 
common property of male citizens. As a matter of fact it 
is quite clear that, apart from the common property to 
which everyone would have equal rights, each man, and 
each class, would also be allowed individual property apart 
from the opportunity to acquire individual knowledge and 
scope for individual action.* Moreover he is shrewd 
enough to know the essence of individualistic theory and 
recognizes that there are people who think that man is a 
natural hater of his own kin and that what unity there 
might be between man and man is through dire necessity. 
Such a theory discards communism as against the ver>’ 
nature of man, and considers the sense of unity to be for 
some distinct avowed object.^ 

It will thus be seen that not only does Farabi consider 
Individualism to be a proposition worth consideration but 
even his Communism is entirely opposed to the Greek or 
the Platonic idea under which human beings were to 
become mere chessmen without any individuality of their 
own apart from their individuality as members of the 
‘ City ’. 

Motives for Collective Action. — Farabi enumerated 
those motives under which the Individualistic State, or as 

^ Vide, Sherwani, EUGhazzdli on the Theofy and Practice of Politics, 
p. 14. 

* Vide Ara, pp. 78 ff. 

® Ara, 93. How difiEerent is this ^ communism * from the Platonic ideal 
where public men should have no houses, no land, no money of their own. 
ReP., 421 C-422 A. Vide Nettleship, p, 136. 

♦ 88 . 
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he calls it, the ‘ State of Ignorance ’ comes into being, or, 
in other words, the causes which lead men to form a 
political society.* According to him the first cause of 
the co-operation of man and man is force, when one person 
who has resources, physical or moral at his disposal, makes 
a whole body of the people subservient to him. The 
second possible motive as given by Farabi comes very 
near what is called the Patriarchal Theory, for, says he, 
some people consider the very incident of birth entails 
co-operation between father and children as against all 
others so that those descended from the same father are 
more likely to co-operate with one another than others not 
belonging to the group.* Another variety of co-operation 
is that caused by marital relationship between two groups, 
while a fourth alternative motive is the proper organization 
of the people by the Supreme Head, the Reisu' l-awwal. 
We have mentioned above that Farabi has got a special 
theory of the Compact for Mutual Renunciation of Rights, 
and he says that according to some this would be the basis 
of political co-operation which would result from oaths and 
promises which would ensue from the pact that no one 
would harm or hate his fellow-man and all would be like 
members of the same body if any need arose to defend the 
political society from a common enemy. Language and 
custom also form a strong bond for unions of men, while 
lastly, though not the least, comes the geographical 
factor, the habitation in the same City which binds people 
together.® 

Here is a fine analysis of the causes of the establish- 
ment and maintenance of States, and although Farabi 
enumerates them as the opinions of different persons or 
groups in states other than the model State, still what he 
is really doing is to give an analysis of the underlying 

» As has been mentioned above (p. 34, n. 3) in Islamic ideology ‘ Ignorance * 
means pre-Islamic State ; but here this epithet has been used to denote the 
condition of political societies which do not conform to the * model \ The term 
must not be taken to denote any prejudice whatever. 

•Ara.,110, ^ Ibid. 
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factors which went to build the states in his own time, 
states, that is to say, which were not ‘ Model States ’ 
according to the classical ideal but were practical, human 
institutions in regular working order, and as human 
institutions vary very little in their innermost essence, we 
would find that most of Farabi’s dicta hold true today much 
as they did a thousand years ago. We can well wonder at 
his modern trend of thought when we know that he 
flourished long before the almost puerile controversies 
between the Papists and the Imperialists during the Middle 
Ages of European history. 

Varieties of States — Empires . — While enumerating 
the varieties of the ‘ Cities ’ or States other than the model 
Commonwealth, Farabi asks some questions which are 
very much alive even today. As has been said, at least 
when dealing with states other than the Model City, he is 
drawing on his own personal experience, and although the 
nomenclature of these political societies slightly differ 
in the two books before us, the principles underlying 
his thought are more or less the same. He divides 
States into a number of categories, such as ' States of 
Necessity of ‘ Ease ’, of ‘ Desires ’, etc. according to the 
most prominent object of the citizens. Thus in the States 
of Necessity, the primary object of the Head is to arrange 
for the necessities of the citizens, in States of Desires, it is 
to make the life of the people luxurious with plenty of 
resources in order that they might ‘ eat, drink and be 
merry while in the case of States of Ease the citizens 
would be content if they are assured of a life of comfort 
and their desires would not go beyond moderate limits. * 

Apart from this classification, which seems to be 
idealistic to a certain extent, Farabi has a definite place for 
the trait of political character under which a nation wants 
to have hegemony over other nations. He gives reasons 
for this ‘ mastery ’ {gkalbah) and says that it is sought for 
by a people owing to its desire for safety, ease or luxury 

* Ara, 90, 
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and all that leads to these pretended necessities. The 
integrated and powerful states want that they should 
control the resources of other states so that they might be 
able to get all they want. There is nothing, says he, 
againsi human nature for the strong to overpower the 
weak, so nations which try to get other nations under their 
control consider it quite proper to do so, and that it is 
justice both to control the weak and for the weak to be so 
controlled, so that the subdued nation should do all it can 
for the good of its masters.* There is no doubt that all 
this seems jarring to our ears but we must remember that 
this is not Farabi’s ideal, and secondly, that with all the 
lapse of centuries and the international ideology which is 
the current coin in Politics, the psychology of the nations 
today is much the same as described by the Master 
centuries ago. 

Farabi says that the people of an Imperialistic 
State, the medinaC t-laghalluby excel in having mastery 
over others either physically or spiritually in such a way 
that the latter should be at their service in body and in 
mind. But the more chivalrous among them are such that 
even when they have to shed human blood they do so only 
face to face, not while their opponent is asleep or showing 
his back, nor do they take away his property except after 
giving him proper warning of their intentions. Such 
a community does not rest till it thinks it has become 
supreme for ever and does not give any other nation an 
opportunity of overpowering it, always regarding all other 
peoples their opponents and enemies and keeping them- 
selves on guard.* 

Colonization , — Farabi is quite clear about the 
principles of colonization.’ He says that it is possible 
for the denizens of a State to scatter about in different 
parts of the Globe because they have been overtaken by an 
enemy or by an epidemic or through an economic necessity. 

* Ara, 111 ff. • vSias., 64 ff. 


Stas., 50. 
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There are two alternatives open to the colonists : either 
they would migrate in such a way as to form one single 
commonwealth, or else divide themselves in different 
political societies. In any case these colonists would 
really form distinct communities owing to the uniformity 
in their character, their methods and their purpose, and 
(probably as they would have no local prejudices or local 
traditions) they would be at liberty to frame any laws 
according to their needs provided there is an agreement for 
such a change. It may, however, come to pass that a large 
body of these people are of opinion that it is not necessary 
to change the laws which they have brought from their 
mother country, then they would simply codify existing 
laws and begin to live under them.* It will thus be 
perceived that Farabi not only contemplates colonization 
but also self-government of a republican kind, a contem- 
plation which is well in accord with modern conceptions. 

The Ideal Head of the State , — There is one very 
significant passage in which Farabi gives us his ideal of the 
Headship of the ‘ non-model ’ state. After enumerating 
the qualities requisite for the Headship of these states 
individually, he says that the best among these Heads is 
one who makes the citizens of his commonwealth acquire 
independence, plenty and contentment, while he himself 
wants neither plenty nor self-aggrandizement but is content 
with praise for his words and acts, and nothing would 
please him more than if his words and acts are spoken of 
kindly in his own lifetime and after him.^ This is truly 
a noble ideal but one which is seldom fulfilled by even the 
best of those who hold sway over their fellowmen.’ 

' Sias., 51. * Sia.s., 62. 

® There is a definite contrast between the eastern and the western 
conceptions in this respect. While in the west we come across numerous 
quarrels between the kings and the peoples in the shape of demands for supplies 
and redress of grievances, we find that eastern monarchy is nearly always 
mellowed by deep regard for the welfare of the subjects. The result is that even 
imder despotism there is a greater love for the monarch in the east than 
is found in most European monarchies, and western monarchies have been 
allowed to exist on only when they have ceased to interfere in all that is material 
to the welfare of the people. 
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It will thus be seen that most of what Farabi says is 
just the sort of thing which we come across in our own day. 
Alliances and ententes, races for armaments, colonies for 
the sake of raw materials and as markets for finished 
products, mutual leanings and suspicions, are the order of 
the day in much the same manner as Farabi contemplates 
in what he calls States of Ignorance., The only difference 
between him and ourselves is that the citizens of his non- 
model states are quite frank about things, while we say one 
thing and do just the opposite to what we say. Farabi’s 
Imperialist frankly rules subject races for his own economic 
welfare, while the modern Imperialist does so as a great 
burden on his shoulders and ‘ for the good of the subject 
people ’ or for purely ‘ humanitarian ideals ’. Farabi says 
that that the reason for Empire building is the same as 
human nature which always craves to overpower the weak, 
and the modern mind might feel upset at this argument. 
But it must be remembered that slavery has quite recently 
been forbidden de jure^ and even now it cannot be said 
that the ideal of the human race is equality of status and 
service. One is not quite sure which is preferable for the 
society, individual slavery where the slave is well treated 
and protected like a member of the family, or where 
so-called free men, women and children are bombarded, 
gassed, maimed, tortured and put to death for the greed of 
their property and their country. 

Conclusion . — We have given a few political theories 
propounded by Farabi. As will be seen, their compass is 
very large, and they cover practically all that is connoted 
by the term political theory, viz., the formation of the 
State, Sovereignty, criteria for sovereign power, integration 
of men in families, families in tribes, tribes in states, states 
in empires, with the enunciation of communism, individual- 
ism, the patriarchal theory, republicanism, colonization as 
well as numerous other topics. No doubt the nature of the 
treatises before us demands that these topics should only be 
lightly touched, but even that shows what a modern trend 
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of mind the Master had. There is no doubt some of his 
theories are based to a certain extent on Greek thought, 
chiefly Platonic and neo-Platonic, current in his day, but 
much of what he wrote was also based on his own clear vision 
and political experience. He was definitely the first purely 
theoretical political scientist of the Islamic world, and his 
brochures decidedly foreshadow theories such as those of 
the Social Contract and Sovereignty which were to be the 
stock-in-trade of European savants centuries afterwards. 



talbiyAt al-jahiliyya 

S. M, Husain, M.A., D.Phil. {Oxott). 

‘‘The practice of talHya or responding to the call of 
pilgrimage with zeal, by saying (here am I, 

Lord, at Thy service, here am I) is traced back by the 
Traditionists and Exegetists to Prophet Abraham who 
is known to have enjoined the pilgrimage to the Holy 
House under divine injunction. God says in the Qur’an 
(XII 26-27), “ And when We assigned to Abraham the 
place of the House, saying : Do not associate with me 
aught, and purify My House for those who make the circuit 
and stand to pray and bow and prostrate themselves ; they 
will come to you on foot and on every lean camel, coming 
from every remote path.” Accordingly Abraham is said 
to have cried from the top of Mount Abu Qabus, “Ye 
people, your Lord hath built a house and enjoined pilgri- 
mage to it ; so ye respond to the call of your Lord.” Ex- 
claiming thus, Abraham looked towards north and south 
and east and west. Then every person upon whom pil- 
grimage was made obligatory, responded to him, saying 
CX^J cX^aJ {aUJalulain, p. 277). It is also related on 

the authority of Ibn ‘Abb^ that when Abraham finished 
the construction of the House of God, it was said to him, 
“ Proclaim amongst the people the rite of pilgrimage.” 
Thereupon he said, “ But my voice will not go far.” 
“ Proclaim,” said God, “ on Me rests the delivery of the 
message.” So Abraham exclaimed, “ Ye people, God has 
prescribed for you the pilgrimage to the Ancient House.” 
Then everyone between the heaven and the earth heard 
his voice and responded to it with the talbiya, the Yemenites 
being the first people to respond to his call {Fatli al-Burl, 
Vol. Ill, p. 263). 

Some of the authorities, thus, explain talbiya as 
meaning the response to the call of Abraham when he 
7 



proclaimed the rite of pilgrimage. They hold that no one 
has made or will ever make pilgrimage from that date till 
the day of Resurrection save and except those who re- 
sponded to the call of Abraham. They responded from the 
loins of their fathers and from the wombs of their mothers, 
in the world of Microcosm, saying cJ^J cbJ. 

Be that as it may, there can be little doubt that the 
practice of undertaking pilgrimage with zeal by saying 
1*^1 c4f! was probably adopted from the first re- 
sponders to the call of Abraham. This practice is known 
to have been in vogue amongst the idolatrous tribes of 
Arabia. The Prophet changed their polytheistic formula 
of /a^dtya and adapted it as 3 cIjjJ cLuJ 

CJJ cXj,-; 3 ciUJlj C-U cJJ (Bukhari, hlajj, 

b 26). The Caliph ‘Umar is said to have observed the 
talbiya with these words of the Prophet and also to have 
added to them J ^ otjuJ 

or b cXjlJ) byy. ^ CAjiJj 

cJoll (Mtisltm, p. 276). Shorter forms are also known to 
have been used by the Prophet. 

Ibn Abbas relates that when the polytheists would utter 
CAJ 3 the Prophet would say, " Hold, 

hold, else woe to you.” But they would continue 31 

cM.. Uj iSsloS So saying they used to circumbulate 

the Holy House {Muslim, p. 276). 

The above is known as the talbiya of al-Jahiliyya. It 
was, however, used by the Quraish. All the tribes of 
Arabia did not use this form of talbiya : different tribes used 
different_ formula. In his Risalat al-Ghufran, Abu 'l-'Ala’ 
al-Ma‘am has given the forms of talbiya used by 7 tribes 
classifying them under 3 kinds, viz. Masju*, Mamhuk and 
Mashtur. I have been able to collect, mostly from manus- 
cript sources, the forms of talbiya used by 2^ tribes viz 
Qunud, QaU, TtogU, Kinanah, TamTm, Ba^u AM 



Hudhaii, Rabl'ah, Bakr b. Wa’il, abYamaiit jurbuirij 
yimyar, al-Azd, Quda'ah, Hamadan, Madhhij, ‘Akki 
Kindah, Bajllah, Khuza'ah, al-NakhlaS al-Ash‘aryyin, al* 
Anmar, Banu ’l-Namir and Sa‘d. They are given below 
under the names of the tribes arranged alphabetically. 

It will be seen that these talbiyltt throw interesting light 
on the religious ideas of the pagan Arabs. Polytheists as 
they were, these idolaters, during their pilgrimage to the 
Ka'bah, came to acknowledge a supreme God, link, Who 
was the Master of their gods and idols with all that they 
possessed : al-Lat and al-‘ Uzz^ were in His hands. The 
gods and idols made their submission to Him and made 
peace with Him : His forgiveness was often sought for them 
by their votaries. They were worshipped and pilgrimage 
and offerings were made to them only with the sufferance 
of the Supreme Deity. The idolaters made pilgrimage to 
His House leaving their idols in the hills or in the care of 
other people. They came crying their talbiyUt from the 
back of jaded she-camels that passed hurriedly through the 
plains and the hills, through the horrors of thunder and 
lightning. They came to show their devotion and servitude 
to the Lord of the House of Ka'bah for Whose sake they 
visited Mecca, ran between al-Safa and al-Marwah, sacri* 
heed big camels at al-Mash'arain and for Whose sake they 
practised charity and said their prayer. They came to make 
their obeisance to a Lord Whose blessings and favours were 
hoped for. The more materially-minded of them, e.g. the 
Banu’l-Namir, visited His House for such favour as pour- 
ing cloud, but they generally spoke of making their pilgri- 
mage with a genuine religious motive for merit and not for 
any material gain. ‘ We came to Thee with sincere devotion 
( or ) and not for trade ( *»-lijJl ),’ they 

would say. They came with their women and children to 
seek mercy and merit of the worship of a Lord Who is 
not worshipped in a church or in a synagogue. He is the 
Lord of the earth and the sky, the Creator of the universe. 
He causeth water to flow down. He is crowned with glory 
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and magnificence. The pagan Arabs gave their Supreme 
God such names as al-Rahman, aJ-Dayyan, aI-Ma‘bud, 
aJ-Mustajib, al-^amfd, aJ-Mahmud, al-Samad, al-Qahhar, 
Karim, Majid, Gh^r and Had which are found in the 
Qur’an and the Tradition. Some of them even prayed 
in the manner of a Muslim. The prayer of Khuza'ah, 
sounds Islamic. The Prophet is known 

as 

to have used in his prayer the verse jOcH |*«UI Jm 

l.jt -S cJJ which occurs in the talbiya of al- 

Ash'aryyin. 

Howsoever the pagan Arabs speak of their sincere 
devotion and servitude to the Supreme God, they scarcely 
use any humble tone in their talbiyut in which they rather 
betray their boastful nature and spirit. The Banu 
Hamadan brag, ‘ We are not like a people who are ignorant 
and rebel against Thee.’ The tribe of Khuza‘ah vaunt 
themselves as the most powerful people after ‘Ad. The 
Banu Asad plume themselves on their virtues : fidelity, 
generosity, fortitude, protection (of the weak), their number, 
wealth and children. The Himyarites referring to their 
royal line of descent, describe themselves as possessors of 
wisdom, intellect and piety. In their supplication to the 
Supreme God they do not forget to denounce their enemies. 
The Tamimites thus decry in their talbiya the Bakrite as 
infidels and withholding people from offering their thanks- 
giving to the Supreme Deity ! 

We can thus see that the pagan Arabs had, of course, 
their own gods and deities to worship but their idolatry was 
of a different type than the base, fetish worship prevailing 
in many other countries. The idea of the presence of an 
all-powerful and all-pervading Divinity supreme over 
everything— supreme over their gods — was working amongst 
the Arabs, preparing thus the field for the propagation of 
the sublime monotheism as preached by the great Arabian 
Prophet. 
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♦ uiX(y>\ji U** 
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I r 

* C • 

4 ^ '-jy ‘ S«-«L« ‘ CX^ CJsaa) |*^1 cXjjJ 

" * 5^ ‘^v J ‘ **:H 3 

Ir 

m^Lw ‘ #LJ jt j ‘ j cX^ 


‘ i< 


=*®J 

C s: 



* 


iAjJU 

: J^ cXc 

ai ^ 


Uj^ 


il=x^ b 


cJo^ ^ l^Dt) f!;^^ 

* > 



* ur* ^ 

0 


U^/ '« 

‘ cXlyt l£=w^ ^1 ‘ cAJ cXj^ 3 ‘CX^ cJouJ 1^1 cX^ 

* cJiX* J cjU ‘ cXU U ^ 

ucl^i i1 

‘ 3^1 Ji^ ^,.3 ^ ‘ Jjc, 

^,la*> •J^.c^^cJl .ua 3»U <J3) ‘ (.^jsj]L*-ft!) vi^jo |,^ 

* *>^f?s*«Jl U« ‘•^1 

ju^ I V 

'V''?V CXiit CXji^ (^JI CJ^mJ 

** - c o ' 

iU ii4 ^^USd^I , 

^LaaIT I ^ 

•• • 

v/jj uJ^plj »U.il |,^ ‘ I— ij^l CX^ 1*^1 cX^ 
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sjJi^ 1 1 

^ • ai-.o- ^ j 

iXJ ^ V ti ^ ‘ ScXi^D U^ cJf^SS v^jJl |•La*ll‘L^^ 

, C - - c ^ 

atxii ^y <xU ^ SuVy^ lijiY--S» 


-?rj^ « iukjJJ r ♦ 

4 ^ 


^ *-r^y ^ 

- >-.C^- C-tfi 

C-- -C C-C^ 

‘|*^1£d ‘^; ^ JV^ li;:^^ v:;'? j-Liii ‘ 

•« «» *« O 

* ^j— ^ 




.jj) JUaII r t 


c. . c « « 

aji\A^^ ^ ^(AxxlUJl (J ^ * ^lii-J^^ Jk^#alU 

m 


»^J! i>y> pr 

‘ *jy^ ^ f'*^' ^ cJ'.Ai^ ^ j^xi) ^h ^c 

Ji)^ iU^' PP" 

Cu.^JtjI ‘ Jj'i* ^jC tliajJ CJ>(Wj j*,^jl C^aaJ 

^ l^flli- j * J>jas^' {jijC li cuili- ‘ J^ j Jjl (^Jl£s^ 

U^J^ si *>'■£» si * si^^J'j /*.i^i) 

* J:^*®■ ‘^^'••« ^j&a Oy 
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+ y;lj»CJb jLwiJ PI® 

cJ,U31 ^ (3* ^ 

O; ,,.S1 -,• .C^ 

lyllKj v^(3^ l«»0-f^D ^ vftlcij 

l(j)Ly»- Uiw*j * w'^^IaJT 1^— yi J* * U>- CJ^Aily 

* cJ^ jlc ^ 


.,,-OJlJ) ijLilj t'd 
cy - 

5^ . - t"- SJ ■' 

‘ La>£=> ^ cJ4>Uc ‘ 

* dyl) ^J« ^ L^^AjUi ^ JUkssN-lj 

y r ' *. .. • 



*^jW ^ U-LA. ‘ Jl#A v»; 0\*U-to ^ ^ f* 
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^^ijbl^Jl it mj 

c--ll*>T ** c/® S? 

A 0 

^ l^oi^ ^^t)La5^J|^t iX-Ax^l 1^ j 

j WJa^ litlio^ ^ ^liJl 

« Itt. Q » C .. 

_ ib^JifJ) hjii^] J^ei *f^ 


JUc^l jj-i^ 



yjl dJJj ^ 

4is/ yt^i 


* Mtoft 

jS l*i<i *i^ J 

^IfcXjoJ) 


jylSM^Ji\ 

r!-? 

^J'* j^AiXAC ^ jJLa^ ijmJk\jL>< <j 





- A>J^ liXft j^ 


UiJ 

V 

^ ^m.mJ>i liUsM^J) 

Uu»> 

UM^li < 



U:f^ 

c^ilci 

Lou« 


UUJi 


u/i 

1j 1 '*^ ^ ^***l7^ 





•J 

1 

JUlmJ 

iyjkJL^ \i^j U <>^JLc 

^ Uxfe:^ 


m 



• L^LcJ yuJLJI 


.-J) 

u^ U** ^-.Jl IjJli u 

y*>' tt>^ ^/^3 


- ^irf***^ ^4 *— ^*/ ^ “ i^loUsaJ J.».t 
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y Sm^yi\ S j ^< iAUI ^A.MI 

„ « M. * 

*~***rf'^ ^' d 

i <^l-. j/ 1 ^4-i tdi--. 

sf v^UJ 2«i)^ 

« c~ 

• aXSjuuj ^ 

Ja-lliSl yolai v^^l 1*^ ^ 

*^} ; • ^5^ I^^U y-diii lyi j U^j|^ ^ ^ 

J^AC jEcUc i^Ji ^;C UU^ 

si] ^ J^3) ^ijC i\j^l\ d ^j] jyAxiJ! JaI L« 

^ * » s„ 

ji] ^Jlc i3]1^<«J) (J>i ^4S>> d )j^ <ii_ii^llO) dJJj i^lfiU 

* si - <0.0 C^J 

^U-l ^J> I^i* ^ ^J,-. 

- ^^j\ii) iX:*)) ^ J>^ (Jyol iL«jJi«*Jl 


• O ^ - tt 

l*.J iS-tffAjl 1*^ 'i^ 

9 ujyJl 4jr)^^ dj-** S? 

uJtjUoJi jj^w tk?^ Vi/ti vi ^ • )a^ 

la^ly J J^j) CJIJ^ 0^5 ; . }»{£=> v^jj) Ji‘^5 U^:attl ^ ilii ^ 


va^jj^jv^ *W*X-^i#oJ) j%-«^l \y9J^ ^ifl 

- t*. 

^ C X 

klSac jy> j>J^ • |»t^ d ii*^Xa^#^) 
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sJ ^ 

• S? \^f***^^ C^ (J^ <j*^J 

I.M ., M 

cUaJ La£ 3 ly^cJ^ ^ ^ jj ^goJ ) 

CJ^J3 ci kJ^ } • S? j.-^lAyo^J) 

. |H"aCa>J U^ Vi^il^ iolcjll ^^3 

-- - #c ^ 

iiiij iijllo^l j^-<k^JI ^ SijJteJ) tUfll ^'Jiiilj »)^*i.J) j,4.ti 
iSjlc^^*«Jl «Jl-»6*» • jj^l«M>aei«»iU |»Si^«^ j^Aj ^ iaIiivAJI JJUaJ) 1|^a) ^ 

p,«.l^-oJl »'i-ttcj 5»J '-->^i« juj’oLeJl CjlilJl CJiU-l j iijiJu^] y>l«jJl^ 

- c > «c . 

iiUl J Jl5 U ^JJ iiJ 

M ^ 1*1 J • \jr- j^ 

v3 (Jy^^ i^il vJ L/*!^*^ ^ 

Jli iW^.! ^.*M^as>lly) LyJjni) 

^Ui*Jl^ ujyJl l*)l£=u liyUcic 

j^!UJ <U) jj' cJJj } i*J j*ftU«! j £hJ) uJjaJI Lijyi ^ 

^*"5 ill) ts^"*^ U"* 

cT* ‘^^5 tsJlSai il^ Sjj J t_^;y| 

L^'^ ^iy ^1 ^j^U>i> J f>^ji^: 

«;-• Itjjji^^ '-r'/^' jiT* ^‘iy l^,«jf iijj lyUj ^JJ-«»». ^ 

u** ^ J^*»-U I^^lb' l**j'-*-it 5 

31 UJ/J' CJJij ).^l-» L^ Ij*^ ^1 ^J1 cyUlJ) CJJ.J 

3j i .. wC ..>>r 3^ 3j iinic |^f■*^S J tV^ 3 cli) 

J^lc df* ■ t;?' *> 3j i*ij^ i .^>([-»i«3^ 

JA ^jpJI ^ . ijjl^ ^^Jl ikb l^i-« ( cjI<®|J ) cyljJ 

of 3 Ji '•t^* tf;' 5^ (J^^ (J"-**- 1 ^ ) oj'y^ |m1 
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p'ijb j j * a>ac Jli “ s-j;}i* j hj'^* j 

0 «L * il 

^ (}y***j Cili ^ ^ Jai.Ku 

I»1f:** J ur?./ tr« 

^Cj ^ ^ C j 

“l^ii^ ^ cy'^* c}^ y**® J'"* 1^} 

v»i*-l^^l ijjf^, uj/i li)^ i3j*-m^ ^)] ^ j 

c > 

jUf ^ U- A^iu ^ liAd-La^ vi S ^j-oc JU j 

« «• C c 

1 *^i JlUc yl JIS «— AJ^ 

^J\ jAI\ ^J «^5 ^ CL^UJ vi Lo 

c-c- ^ - 

^ ^) ^^Jt^ ^JJ^) i*i Jji ^Hj^-3 ^3j^ 

i>-'^Ail ij t,;:>jti^) JuJUl (J ^^4^u Jl5 • iz\j^ ^1 yb^ ^jK£. 

. < >^C du> O i« 4:siiJdAJl^ kimut)] 


laliJiSj ^-6 m*^J) ijl-A isB cj j^ 

jjUUl ^Ic I^^nmI ^ bliUl ^ l*>lAiil v-r-y^J) c:^jI£d 

S^Jmi v^ l^.C dtibl. ^ ICj^Om^ lYJUM>>t ^ ^j^ioJlJ) jJic 

Jfcjtoib L-i^?' y^c. 3^ laS je^ 

* 

4a 1J) (jkA> j^\MJkl 

i^Jl J.A>1 islJu? • LJlc lAyf-di i^U^d fj ^ ^c 

‘‘ c^yi3) ^Uo-«! Liu 


OK 'C.. * 

i ‘^V J3^ 3 i-«l.*<*»- ^j-ai ^i5 <S^la» c^l 

• Lji^ioj^ 

> ^ c ^ 

^1^3 Wll^jjJlf ^LmJ ^cLaIj 43^* ^ ^mX i<3 

♦ Uj-yLj!j^ 3^3 

i^lA]L^^3|^t s»«^,j.JLwI 1-<J 



CwijUol^xxxJl ^ ^ 

jUuil ^ bum^ju jji cjUii) jf^^ 

>UjUk*M| Sb jSL (Jl^-S» • |» £s a;sgil^ 

'y.J^ j*J Jl} cr* yjia- 

&it,x^]f yblixo jj^-« ^;^’* i-jU_»»j 2H iiifc 

^ijl^J' j»Si9 4} S^<iCJ jJ^l ^ Vp^^jl j^*^**^” 

^\jnJji l-«) ^kiAiLoiJ) &!^j:^jX^]\ |ft^.a(AJl 

‘ idjia.< cjl^^ ‘ i^)c)j i\^ ‘ ^lyb * i^U> ^l#ft.w <? 

• IftLcjbb^) il» ^ 2«la}uc]| 

<: jJflJAJ ^lyCJl ^y 

A>il^3 b* ujyo 1*'^^**® ^ a 

^ ^jLclyijl C2p>lyel ^ £li’^j l«* ^11^ JL^^^lcI ^ 

p f 

iftJkjW CJJJ CJ^ iJiJj ^l-Ok®J) ^1£3J ^ ^ » 

l^l-c^J ^^^U^JI (jySai ^ 3 lyftSa^ i-w^jUJ! 

CJ^Jji Sj J'^ <j) ^ ^ C.*:»»- yj- ^3^ jA U^ 

j^:.) jflai UJ j . iiiU \sJ£s^ ^ ijye L^j! jl) ^ 

'-fj'^- {i ) ~ ^l 1*^ ( 3 \ji* ^ ) ^3j2j 

y;li.]3 yj;3i ( Jc\k^ i:;!?" ) Vjd J^^- Jj*U^' 

^1 a! 1^ jjy ^ ^ Iti^ l^ibi ^iJ) 

.Uj^ 

t ..f 

^ji*»Aji)) ^-611 Jy*Jl iJ Xjwbij ^ \i^ 

^J£sii jju 4 J*^ ^3 t-iiue! <i£3jj 

JjU<«3l ^^J£s^ j J^*' h/ 3 -w ^^P^e!l jc\j*Jl J(i\ 4 

^Jbi L^ yjuj) (Jlos-^ jbi ij;i^ ^ y^, 



JIjJJ Ji J t****) Jj» 

* o 

^ jJl £su^*m j (^A^ s aj) 

j*.A*U 

Ja> ^ ^llcJ) c.»U^ ii>y(^ ^ iiitji; c^le^kiL*^ 
- ^<<d«Aflil dAij l-^j<<OiNai-« tJ 

^ • IfiSGb ^ I 4 - 0 JU * H^aII |^£su». 

e;? 7:M^j J'-AiJ\ 

' * * 

^ JjUi^Jl icLii 

Joe Jdj J Ijco ^.^IdU ^ ^^£ 3 ; ^Ic 4X5 ^ 

lx)>5 Aj^jLoJIi^ jt^fi yb k;.' ij iii^ \ijtac 

• v«J^l iXic ^^H4l>Jl A^aiol) j^£iC «| ^jJiftldijll y^\ ^ 51 ^]) 

^ 

jLc J ujiife pis! p] ^)t4cS\ j 

jl£=aJ ^ ^ 

|J ^iiL-i kw; ^JUU^J1 jfiJlii i| ^ . i-«lJ 

(^,^ 4 X ^1 JD (Jku ||J^ jdA«o5 I^IaJI 

- lijM ia^j^o^ iA»i4CJ ^ y^ Ai^cik 

^^ju>ij»> i!h pSDtyi]hJai Jf5^ <X,afe4g 

iia^yiSDjJLI ‘‘^^litl^Jl uJiXXl ” v^liSaJ) 

* -• «* * * * f 

u-iJ^-oJ^ Ji sj \^y 

ixuAi iXW) j^^«4l^) ^Ul<«li^) ^ Vii^«3S^ 
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l^iXsl wy^* ^i» ii^*fl*p.^Ji|) ^||,i^A^1lS> 

•I ^-a*Jl ^.<0 lyJtX®-! ^Jl 

o » "J* • 

^JL**iS^ ^IjJLo t/®*^ 4j^ ‘H'^.*? 

J^j^st4^| 1>J (..^^3 ^LxJ} ^ 

^^.JJ-aJI. J^Jt ^9^ • iji>- ^ ciL>^W)!^ ^ ^ 

^liJlj <^*£s ) -sUkseJl. jJJ>Jj UTi'i 

- O -^-C 

’w^JL^y ^jJl cL^Ubt^l jWbl ^ 

c)^ ^y^DjiJ Cl^u ^^^£3! • • ^ic 

Mjk^ji) 1*^ j ^m J ii i^Jsj ^5 

J^ ^Ic t5yij ijili ib! J; ‘ &i c;- c;'^ ; 


^ t .# 

^Uii-b *^£35 vi^^oj ^ oi auit)^^ 

S^ t"* ^^^£ 3)43 <«;iljJ»lji> Lci 

ila^Ui^^oJ) <«3 a£3— .«ojLm<) ^^jJtl) ^H> X<f ^ 

Ait^aj |»«»Ci<g jy 'x ^T i tXJl l^j ^ 

^ LT^ ^-b U j£=> J 

taij ^4)il jcia») ti ibljsvcJI |*J^ 

c^l£3i^t} ^)j\i S4>^Mt,l««M j ^ ^ c;i^l£3^4> ^ fbcJ 
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K£Jj\S=XiO ^ ^ liJ'< 

CD^lSr^ J • UJ|^^ 

# • •* » 3*- C < 

^ Jiill tj JLji |*yij 1;-flc Cy4X»-^ |*A ^J;-o *1 *;.«' 

.* f , • oc ^ ^ tt 

UiJ^4 ^1 4,j^ yjjl Ul Iju^ ^ ^ ^ 

. » C P 

lyilkl) ^UmjI ^ IftlDJkit) |IUr< olfiiji L ^Jhlik^ ||>J Vr^v)^) 

*1 1 

CL?^1£=L)4> 4 7:^-'*:^^' ; 

^ O 

1>^£d 3 JuLo Liift/o tt^ii ^Ssu 

cuy.r^ji) xil^ CJ^lS=i>*> ^^1 ^1 1 Jk>- 

« » 

Ju^£aJ ^ Jilt jj cUJb Si^:^ yb <il . j*'^ 

LJ yi--i jLob.^ J^ 

yjb5 ^ jJUjo ^ J lij'^ 

Jljj CJjli^) u-iU»p]^ u-ilijiy« ^ 

JwcIa^ ]lji^ jj ^ jIjumiiaJ < cyl^ iii 4^s> 

>U.^ ^\e, 4*Mb^ l5^» ^ l5^**’ 

dMj^ ^io ^5li ii^U^ <)15^! JxSd) jiaLci\ 

c ^ 

l>J^ • lA^^X3S^:Ai AuU J^. 

y»AJ| ^Akj Ui^ *»*0 4 jyuL*<«I) ^«*i; ti\ CWj 

^»- tt)-« Ci-*»5 '^/»13 lj*i-*< JW iJSs ^^Is 

1*^ tt>^ jy»jui-«Jl j-rfl»»«*> i^U»)l 

\^ 3 fh!^ s^.f y* J' ^ 

- 3 s^ •V*-^ ti^" r^ 


8 
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L*)! La^ ^jllsuftJl iy£aJ) cUj *’ 

i^x«« yiiEsf ^ 

v,^^ h * ^ J*^. h ^ grf-aft-dJl ^^Ujl) 

(i OJy! 3 CXlj ^ ^ ^ 

^lyji ^ cJ^ cx>Ji J ji u-i*-fl? ‘ lyScbj . i^iuii 

ijiie [•y^ U“^^' 4*/*' y*-“ '-• tt)^ 

jlii.) iyi JUiil jfc l-*j]j ‘ J ^_^U11 t^ja> 

wyOl CJ^4J 

CjUh^I ljbl^-« iz^ 

iZjJyc i*£alJU^Ij^j JJ^]' '^Ji)'*^ p\j^ ^ u^i/ 

^jumJlJ) ^r< ^ iAio«5 

jJj! Ij^U cl>Us 431^ Ci«*Ai^l ^jy* il^ 

1jt)i«>^ ij)^ |•yi*<•ll j • Isy^I ^ 

iU il^j jl^U j^)l ji^l^l J*3[ 

0 *, ' 

^Ux-amI ^*JL^JI ||,^4>l^ c^^l s? J • 

if j^l9j|f*»Jl «xi J • ^l^-rfM lyuAAll Ua<« ^ Jj;^ 

5^1^ jj£al Ifc v^/ '•ti y*^] cyU^JI ^ *USs 
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^jJUJIj i*^)} 

^JI£s_ 5 ^,e ^^jMbUoAMbA))^ ^ 

0 • 

iZ)^> J Lc^Li Ixjj 

•> 

• It 

fcX# ^ j^J X *X>-1^ A*J ^ ^J>a)1 ^ 

lijT sj ^xli ^)^.iilM^I l^oljuwj 

^^AxUl iXAirfC 3 ^ 


“i-J^l i.^ JjJ!” JU ^w)1 J jJV' lij'-j 

JJl« Cj;^ ^J,t j “ cj'„^»<Ul ” yb “ cJy^i ” ^^*•* i^jkilii 

'*'0 

US ^ S^ • '<^1^ L^lll^U ^g W*^ 


u.yL«J|j jI^aJ)^ (j «)t^b CL^l^ i>jA) jj^ImJ 


UJ JjUb.« ji^UvJl CL^U^Si ^ i^Sl ^^Sl 8*^3 • ^TyUl 

. i*;:^ 43^<ai^|yi VJl^UiSlU) 


Jji[i \j^ U CLjyu * 




y c;" 


\jt^[h Uj^I JLo J3 ^ Jj5J 


tig 

^yU ^^g ^ 3 y^ fj^ cdUI oU lIc ’ J ^ 


|i^Ad> d(ftL ^WL« \ijSsii l«4i ViMiyJ) dplo^yU ^^3 

• ^LiJl JU >1^1 

g ^ Mi l li ^»; U ft» l a«oJl ^jlg ^ 
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. iyii’ “ ** «i 

yu.j^} (JLasi^Jj A-^L^a»J1 

S] Jijj 3 J Uyjj! J^ij, ^ ^ 

# p * - • 

d^bLy) V CiJt]^#oJ) ^ ^ 

• ibl.3S4J) ^ ^ l^AaS-ojI# 

pjbj ^L<»»5il f* tt!J?« i_rV ” • ‘-%*^' J'*j 

^ 14))^ j U“~;* ^ 

. “ U.AjMjlj iiiXsJI 

tol^ <-r-'“«e!! **>'» «;^ ^!> 

JbWc^ jla) (J-* la»J iW ^ **■• •|^*-»J1 *3^ (»^il^ 

j^i V^ U^^J* U^ J>®* c>^ cf* cl^J ■ 

^J,^^ J . s-^ J c;^^ usf^^^ 

3^ >1^SmJ 1 .W j 1 ^ Ait ^ #)^mJ) Vaa^vS^M 

C 0 

. jjC J ^J-U1) ^J^ ^jiUaelu.^ ^ 

P 0 ^ • 

L«) ^ 

1^) |*4*f*^ >I^a-mJ)^ iU liliX.^^ *y-«Jb 

»)^*_^) “ c;)^ ^’'■'* |n^^5 (Ji**iHi ^Ij ^ l»Vl/ 

t^'r* c;® I*v^ Jf^» o)'^ uT* cJ-* 

^JK^ ilia*-* 1} itJ'-j^Jl CMj ^ • • 4»ti 

,l,t Ui 4JJ^^ CJJii* j^UJ3! jiai~ '/^ j*t 
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• » * *** f * 

Jjjjr*^ ^ JU l3| \mmJjiUmMJ^i\ 

^JJ^ ^c )y^ j Ai!i ^ill J^-My 

^^^3jiiJ* 3 d-XJL< ^ ^ ^J^kOU ^ ^JL 

y«ijL« ^ |M-«^ ^^c. iSiiJl p]yUL!i\ 

|i^|AjLi.> ^ iJlf ^jL-3* ^bbUsjJl Vi^jl v^J^ 

^Ldj ^ g.jUj ^ ^ jdi#M 

^i^liJl ^1^1 vi iUc Ji5 ^Jks^ Le^ijm]] 

^jdi iUs-^l iijX^ li LUJl iiu^l r ^ ^ 

j:i! ^ tljJac - Sfc>W ^ JJL^ - 

3 ^•V-' Jby^ ^ SJcLm ^Jb 

AIWc^ AL)) ^ymMtj ^ ty} a) di><^ ^tmSj-^) &fc)l^— N< 

^3j _3 * ^J I ^ ^JJlS 




! /ui, 


aXa.mi 


u^ 


® '*' *" JJ • •* » 


JLVjiC< ^ ^wlxc SiXft 

^ l^ySkjeiT ^ 

^ Wi^UsaiJl \d <St-*wl^ ^<>5 Lm^oI c—filj^o 

i3>^ V*JiJj-oJl 4LXA^ ^ ^&-*M ^ -m J I ^Iamcs^X^mI 

^■^K^JbiV;) i3t><4t]l ) jjl ti 3 ^ ^mJI \*i^ Cipii'^lsuiJ^ d^* 

^Lfc*i>-) jji 1*^ iiu)ij>^ j^>C ^n^jlt) \m^]jj* 

J^vi f i^fcfcXA i i (j 


» '•-» 

^ : Jli 


^ L/*’ 


.«.U 


JUi! Jis*-^ 


^Ij^) Sl^ ^ l)*^^ l><t ^*?> 

^^IjfcljJI wiJ/« 5 ^ *\CjSs 
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jM ^^] i^SLwijl •^l£=iiJl C-^aSd CL>La55i-fi» ^)o 

^juJL^l CJJj ^ Ju£=Jj ‘ yd) lo^ 

^L-gj L« ^ll ssc tXxa^J) laAfl^ 

. rir I ^ c/^ J 

^ • l*i^siit y>-T sJ sma!^ 

L«^ lyiLct y^SlA> ^ 8^ « i ' iA> 

jjjj'< 5 • ^ lyi: 

• ft ^ ft ^ 

sULmwcJ) ^,^5^ XjAjjk.ioJI ^•iii) 3 

a! tj^l^ t^V^ ^ a^-jm Vji ^ 

Xt^ C)^Jjb£3« ! AjAX^aJI Jj 

JiyiAJl^ sIJmC U cJy yj^ S* ^5^il' 

^^amJ 3 * ^CacI 

C Cj ^ 

'.jJ C)'!? juajJI*^ ^ claUJ^ iJUiiJl ^ 

^^riU>t X^Aa]) ^lXi.i*M 

JM ^1 lylSsJ ^1^1) L*t • i itiSr) 

iJ^)- 4:t:WJ-p^'^(«;V |»^' ^:;! t:/**-/ 3 

A ft 

i_iUaj J *V*' '■— -^ tsj'^ (^UtfJ) u^L*. t>je 

t jkft cjUjf j f ^U**- *V*^ (J***!/ <A»-U cJJj ^ ' l^] 

IaIa^^ ^ ‘ <1^ iit^) jJIai^U 

J cJu(x». *;!^) v/4*».] 4 

AjJ^ ^T cyi>l;Ii Juil UkJje |»U.J) it ^tLJ\ UI* * Uj^j> 

•** f^. AmH • iu^) l»jl* ^^f«dell 4 

iU^H IJkft VAyiA*)Sl ^*^1 UT^J 
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^/Okiai iVisraj l%J^ « ^ ^lje<u) jftt ^ ]j4Xib 

^^LoiJftJl j^lSsJ! Jla9^^ 1*ijt {^ C^43S) immSiij^ 

<1 'iUfiJ • ^^UUj!) 
Jl^l^ ^jJ) 

o ^ 

* Si\!xSs ui ( ^ 4^ J«j 

lj*<ftL«l J\ tuUil ( ijytt ) ^^i>cmS ijy-M s?; ” 

ji^w jjj *ij.^j)j iUlj ^T j i^^jl* l.:ui)lj Ijlju fy 

Ifj^ ^ill cuUil L«^ 8i^ izijJj^ 

• Cw«^fck^ t^£s S? VtT?^^ {if' 


JJU. ^ V^4>X1 <— ^J^ 4 X^ 0 -^ 3. 

^ ^#cJ^«M«J) ijJL^ 

^U31 jJuii l«« cJ^^ JJ 434 JO ^ m ^T^fC ^ 

iijko |»^U j*) fjj |»-i^ft tt)^d (j)^ 

ijAie j ji . Sjic uJlLc Joe yj cij^d uJ^ j i-Jli« 

Sy^Aj) 8«^y> 'vyl^D J 

, a> -. 

• ^JO ix*ui U-iJ^l 3U 

p t* C> « fC 

Am uJj^ ^***^ ^5 

CXliJi • ^.MiJi]) i^Uid j JU) i^^j la^Mj ^ cXJ3 SM ^ 

«. tol^ SmgJj^) (Jlitt ^ j^^***i. i£^ j^ 
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*— JyM'^ »^i v£-*a3iil» 

i* Sing Heavenly I ajAa-*- “oyiiJl 

IjAj'wojt iiyi- Muse • 


i^lU. j ‘ Mephistopheles A«.^i j 


.£^ Jf9 I^Ulj^ ^ijfl IflSs^ 

• i^ilsjl JK.j!i^ ^Jj Jt^^„ lJ|^, ^ 

^ JWct ii ^!5^ (Oi^ArfCAjl K j > <0t l^ ^)iX^ jj 

^l«f|^Jl^ ^U^Jl^D ijJt^^il^ 'wijf dS ^ 

o 

c-jb^Sl^ ^ LM^ 

Akjjyi£=jJ) Jjtli - li CL^byl; 


.*M« iXsb^ ^ 


tXdSx^l 1^ ^ yAiAJl^ CLXIj 

A Adfl W> j ^ ^ A^I|awJ LcJt«X>>^ '^J^'*** 3 

- • iiUjlilj v^ JjH AmJu^ Mju! 


1^) a^UmJ) h j:!Ji«i^1 ikli) 1 ^ genius iUl£=J^ 

43jJ) |»f) iii^l ifra » 

^ ^ 4 genius xA S sj 
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xS) UjytSl si Uft^D ItUjU* t^AAC 

JL^^£a 45;^^ ^ ^ 


« (( 


• ^* 


l^lc 13^ Vii^l^C^) ^ 

yL<LMi>^ll )(«i))^i»« j^IjuLw^I Ut^MM u i^jlxil i^ilad * j^XmSaDkJUst 

jd\^^ |i.JUJl ti v,p^a£sJ 1 s/*3^1 CL^,j£=u> 

' ft • ^ t-jyjj 


^JiXa^i) ci C— ^1 dLSAsil^D ^ (jL«i<«\.^s iXit**M^ ^aaJ ^#L« 


ui->iAJ! Uul^UJ) ^ w/^ 

UliiS) U«J • (JUfSsi^ heS ^\jj> i>lc 

V^^i V^ ^ j^-l; l*^**»Jg SS-Uil 

c:^»l dp^ilSs J U*J43^ dx^\ ^ 

^ i^l-o^J) ^ ^J^ l}^j ^ 

u-ijA^D IjJU Ifc^fli Uli SLfu i:r^ 

(J&yLJ ^ 

AuilL ^IjA^ Ji£d ^koi l|t«»> lo| lyJLo 

JUi Jjw5 c^ilSs UaSd c;^ip-ili 

I^Jl^ jt***^ iJ 0X1 j ^ 


• c 

I j a t -y l'^ U pj&i) [)^BA«I Ul* lyJ^ Ijily^l ^ CXi^ CXjui>£3 j) 

#Umj jf^. lift. t#lM>» ^jl ^ ii<ft , f l ac jJukL« 1 ^.^ 

^Ic j|j«e .yU»! I^i*^ j ** ciw*5ha,« iLft» ^ iAJMe Ia^s ” 


h^Ub 1*^ 



^ Jlu«« dftf (mma£su«J \^o£s 

||J^ JkAJ jd\,Ss>j^ 

4^; Ji* c;^ (Ji^l ^ 

l#0jb ^ |•^XsM ^ ju»fei j«-a ^ ^1 

“ j*<> *>*!;*? i j/®^ iJLuc^ JjU- 

yjjJwxd) ^LSiJl ^ ^J] ^;Aa£=u& Uj)j 

ii)^» i Sj j'J jyl*l*J L^»- |*J ♦W' yi 

^j£siaJ) iiiuly (J,}!^ ^ Jf:^^<^ tjfe l*xt ^ ^yiSb^yJ) |JaA^ 

jjukAj ^Jjb * y|j i ^]^-«M ^ Umj s>y 

9 k^Jb tXL^Jl ^ koSa ^l^T ^ 

Culd » l) yjJ Ji»^}jMji ^UjJjSs p]j\ CUi^U JJ j 

^^ J<W-«) tii^ ^ y *w»- ik jiyl&jJ) k^w 
^ ifmj Aae« U^jti (s^^ 

V^.5 * J •— ttT* ^ 

Ia^ jSsj]^ ylj i^mJI ^ /<Ajji!) (^3, fra II 

<it ^xe J*£al W-LaII jy-*! vs-»ly>t 

• (>*? **i«» • j»l- )fl JiJA* y;jiAa»i.«Jl ^ 

CT* M; 5 * 3 

J»/ M-i-J* «r* * Jf-S» ^ 
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^ ^yj ^0 (3^S 

(Ju«l»> ^ IaIamJL^I^ # jJUb 

^ ^ 0S ^>s 

^JU. CXJ Ji^li UxAJs^^ * dii ijJjj^ ^i) ^1 

JX^ ^xSzu lij i&si * ^ J^|;**^J1 t^sjA li<Ji|ja 

JIa*J 1 J^s^£D i^y jJ * ^ j^i l^ojj 

^) . . . J^iXaail ^ *^ . * * *< > 31 

^i^ljL,M>I L^4)!i3 wisJ^ 

l^J^Lassb ^ (Jj 

C - ^ C- - 

lylc L5^i-0 1 ^^aL--i U^ 

2UJ 

joffoli) ^<*J) jLssbJ ^ Jbftj ^ 

1*)y I Jy oUu)S c-i^ c/^;*^. 

jjx^) ^c uJi3y#oJl ^ ^ ^ai£=ii ^joi lift ^ 

' ^IftUljJ) i-— >0^11 Smmj^ij^ Jj'^l ^ ^)jMj^) 

^,**,1^1 CJj^\ ^ 3 ^}^ ^ ^ 

li^J Sl^y) L^j ^tXa^ l-a£s 

"-j!;*J»s? 

• .* f * 

«* ^^^ifttaa)) Uijii^fc)^) V— ^ ^ ^ 

<) ^ySsueJ «-irf.^ — v^Aa>J) J^) A«Ujl 

t^*?- ^ J» j • Jjoji ^ ‘iAjU' j;Jli*> li ^j* J? 

**« jjT* w*!;")}' i)^ 4 ^ Jj?si 
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4s;>‘ i^-v^ ^ 

^ ft « « c 

1 ii ^.o^abiJl 8 Jujui Ja ^ I^JU 

JJ^ ^^btU^II c^J^I ^ l£3 ^ iLc V^l 

- v/yucJl Jls Lo£s JU- |J 

AftiiJ s? 8ft>4>^? .UT 

ur*J 

0 xkD i*C O 

v»l.ouSbi) jaii>. li jj^ ^ ,jJ2.jij 

IM* ^ « * 

^:u vJ^i v^., .1 Zyt^J^ JUmJ ic.a^ 

Jtit A So 1 jjt C^^vjucf j ic)^J ^ 

^ (.i^ ^<^13 ^yiLofc^ 

ft (Jj^^ v^^LiJI UjLw ^ U-tf-fli l^L-i ^^1 £d J^!KI 

tki^jjCXimm^M {^i^AS-i ^ d^tXSs J» 

jXi^ ^ ^ ^ aUc^ ^Lo) 

* * 

* - -« c - 

< i d. ^^ )«kft ft ^ >;Aljt'.*>» 8^<a53 ^ 

• y^ 4i?:H ilubllxoJ) L-ft3i}31 

^ <— AiX X C)iJ CJJi ^ • tSUc 

ft l^jJ^ <jU^ {^^3 

Immkiy d>X^) ^3 

CiXJ 3 2^ ^ JJ ^ ft <>ic ^^aIs^) 

4^laeJ] JIjL«2) li if^j0^i) 8^li^ jSsj\ 

w^l^I (,^1 SjUmJI ^j[ v--yt 

v^ jJl ^liJl -. ^ ;/£»i^ll - lO^ 
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Si*/*' ^ 

Uj^ L|.j^ t— iJ^ \^jji ^JukllaAuS ^N*--jJiJ^ 

^ iljL.--i X^-Si li ci^^. |j 

• D 

flyu* ^1 iiU* j iU^JdaMJ i^jJfjiSs , pj\ cJJl-« j<S 

« 

Ujjic j . c3J u» <*£=u> Ujjbt-i y;! iis) 'i 

wO 

< ^i)lj iy^l yCliMJ) ^4l^^«*^uJ ^ ^ 

''^jH J^» ” • 4j*i *U£s ur^ ’ c>® s* Nonnose 

JCifJuliAlaMJ ^JJ vi u-jyJl jJ£=Jl ^cLu*Jl ^^\jj^] 

JUcA l^U ij\i^\ jjj^iib £kX3 

j^) ^ 

CLlUj^l si^ ^jkkJli jLoj£sia- X jJU ^ dJjlij 

CJJ*i£» 

* i^\2j\a0*J jji 

^U».j b*) ^ Vb5^^ 

•) tSral^ ^1 CJ^ ^ Jd 

bj' J'l;^* j^- * tt»’ |*^‘‘J ss^' 5 

I/*' t^'*’*“ ki// s? ^ff" ’ 

^)^£3u l^SLo^l tJcuLc * ilw c;^ } 

« ft.C 

li^j|<cJ ^^^ijL« CuLw^ j*li»Jl j 

sS^! 4 ^Ic jU-,t£s 
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* \j jUj j)j T ,) 

•>ij ayU. oij ^2^^ 

* v*5'^ 

» |.UJ j-M ^ ^ 

* .y^ u=^ tt»J/' * 

4[ift]0 Cl***ii 

j x^ ^^*** ^ *^ 

* ^ jl 4)4>^ 

# dy4j yoj 1^ at^|^-i ^1 o*«^ 


* «MLii^^i!^Lii^.iJi!taiii^^ 

4>wi» tXoT 

'*^ iX.*Mt ^jt**i Jo jl Ootf 


^l«^b Vui^OiH \mmji^ ^XjAjb ^ 

• |i^it^^<Mi audjblcs^) jXSr^ *^^\Xxta^m0^ aJ ^ ^ 

yl ^yXo l^yju) 

' u » 

.L* iji^, uyjJl <^yc cy^l£su43 


** <-->1o^ ** iJljUkJ) SJA ^t)l«-* . 

“25,^1 m s^bT ^;j”. ^yji£=uj “^ytJl ^/ij)”, 

“y*H’ ” ^ *1^ ^ “ .i^yi v^i^ji ” , j\jit ^i.«,ji£aj 

# ^loAJkiuyJLj 





SECTION IV. 


CLASSICAL SANSKRIT. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Db. F. W. Thomas m. a , ph. d., d. Litt , c. i. b. 

Hitherto the Vedic Sanskrit has been little studied from 
the aestlietic point oI view. The scholars have been too 
intensely occupied with the questions of etymology, literal 
meaning and grammar to have leisure for the appreciation 
of the form and content as literature. They have not indeed 
failed to recognise a degree of deliberate art in the manage- 
ment of metre and cadence, in the employment of parallelism 
and alliteration; as regards the matter, they have been not 
insensitive to striking images, as when it is said ; 

‘Away fly ray thoughts to a wish for the better, 
like birds to their dwellings.’ 

or to the feeling for natural beauty manifested in the hymns 
to the dawn or the forest goddess, or to vigour in action 
expressed by hynans to Indra, or to confiding friendship 
shown in those to Agni. No doubt also that sense of finish 
or perfection, which in later Sanskrit rhetoric is designated 
prasada, has been at least negatively realized. But perhaps 
the scholars have been more alive to naivities of early 
thought and primitive belief. In the world of the Rg Veda 
we are not yet sufficiently at home to take up easily the 
attitude of bkoga, or enjoyment, which must have been part 
of the intention and experience of the comfiosers and audi- 
ences of the hymns. But at any rate we are awake of what 
Jacobi emphasized, namely a hieratic character in the langu- 
age and atmosphere. 
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Wben we come to the Brdhmanas, we are in an exclu* 
sively professional milieu. They are the work of priests 
instructing their pupils concerning the execution and signi- 
ficance of their rituals. In this we expect no manifestations 
of literary art ; the merit of such texts, like that of • any 
modern text- book, is that of conveying the sense in a clear 
and direct manner without verbiiige. The interest of the 
matter is admitted before hand by teacher and pupil in com- 
mon and needs no glozing. Once we have accepted the 
whole business of ritual as of serious value — and it is only 
with ritualistic texts in t>ther literatures that the Brahmanns 
should be compared — these qualities are not to be denied 
to the Brdhmanas, which, moreover, have a certain marked 
terseness and show occasional traces of humour. But even 
in a text-book, say of geograjjhy, or geometry, there might 
be occasioT^s where some wide-reaching idea or some aesthetic 
effect might naturally break through the business-like tone 
of the work; and this is especially intelligible in a study 
bearing upon religion, which even in its ashes has always an 
underglow of human emotion. Hence we are not surprised 
to find in the Aiiareya Brdhmnna the long — touching story 
of Sunah§epa and in tho Tnittiriya Brdhmana the theme of 
the Katha-upantsad related with a touch of poetic art. The 
older prose Upanifadx retain the terseness of the Brdhmana 
style in narrative; but here tbe depth and seriousness of 
the thoughts, and the feeling of friendly earnestness in a 
momentous quest, push any idea of aesthetic appreciation 
into the background. It is in the epic, the work of court- 
poets and troubadours, that wc first find tbe deliberate 
intention of interesting and surprising the hearer and the 
first deliberate employment of rhetorical device. It would 
be interesting to investigate at length the epic beginnings of 
the later styles; for inshmce, even in the ancient story of 
Nala one may find a passage or two where word bombast h 
employed in quite the spirit of the later Gaitda style. 

We may sum up by saying that the Vedic literature 
thoogpl) mainly profeAsional, is not the work of persons 



whose profession was liter a tme. Literary art appears in it 
as a by-product in the attainment of another object or as a 
spontaneous intrusion of human feeling. 

* The Sanskrit literature, on the other hand, may be 
said to be wholly under the dominion of conceptions of 
art and method. This is obvious in the case of the bulk of 
it, which is in metrical form- Of course, a good part of the 
works in §loka metre, which are concerned with matters 
of practical prosaic interest, such as dharma-Sdsiras, purdnas, 
works on sciences and arts, wear their artistic limitations 
lightly. But a metrical form inevitably carries with it 
further stylistic effects and exercises an influence upon the 
matter. The Bhagavad-gitd, in which the content can 
certainly not be said to be of secondary interest, would 
nevertheless have an entirely different tone, if it were in 
prose ; indeed it might be difficult to disentangle the reli- 
gious and the aesthetic impressiveness of the poem. There 
would be little object in doing so; for in religion poetry is 
not an alien, but a kindred element, perhaps essential to its 
highest flights. In other spheres it may be detrimental. 
Consider, for instance, the PaurSnic geography in contrast 
with the enterprising tnivels of Indian traders and mission- 
aries, l)Oth by land and sea, from early times; is it possible 
that the system would have continued to be tolerated, if it 
had not been a sort of Sunday belief attached to a poetic and 
imaginary word Per contra consider how much more real 
is the impression produced by the Arthasdsira of Kautalya, 
almost entirely prose, from that which we receive in perus- 
ing the later metrical texts. Analogous observations might 
be made in, connection with other departments of the liter- 
ature, for instance the medical. The metrical form has to 
my feeling a distinct tendency to detach the contact from the 
world of every day reality. 

But, when we say that the Sanskrit literature is domi- 
nated by artistic conceptions, we mean much more than 
that it is 80 largely in verse. It is governed by formal idea® 
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in regard to exposition. Take, for instance, the Suira style: 
here we have the domination of a principle extraneous to 
the matter, the principle of brevity in exposition. Originated 
perhaps on practical grounds, it became a recognized style, 
witli the result that in the end the Sutra or its later 
substitute, the metrical Kdrikd, became a mere heading, 
while the whole work of explanation and discussion was 
taken over by the prose Bkdsya. The Sanskrit here betrays 
a positive passion for formally complete and methodical 
exposition, a tendency which attains perhaps its most per- 
fect manifestation, and we must add beauty, in the Sdiiu 
khya-kdrikd of I§varakrj]9a. The method has also the 
merit of securing continuity in the development of a 
system and of avoiding in part one of the curses of modern 
literature of knowledge, viz. the production of new books 
which except to some extent in the mode of exposition 
contain nothing new. On the other hand, it must be admit- 
ted that the system of standard text with developing com- 
luentaries does involve a measure of sophistry in adapting 
the old text to the new interpretations. 

A fully self-conscious idea of form and system appars 
at the outset of each Sdstra, where a clear understanding is 
demanded in regard to the connection in which the matter 
arises, the exact subject the persons for whom the treatise is 
meant, and the object to be attained by it. Here the con- 
trolling influence of purpose is made to cover the whole 
procedure, and this naturally involves a clear conception and 
methodical arrangement of the matter. Those a’orks are 
not designed for the satisfaction of a casual intellectual in. 
terest, in the long run that sort of undisciplined enjoy- 
ment is not sanctioned by Sanskrit literary science ; despite 
the modest professions which the writers so often insert in 
their openings or colophons, a didactic purpose or the attain- 
ment of a satisfaction of a supernormal, snperindividual 
character is, as the alarlkdra theory holds, the only rationale 
of a work (rf literary art. 



Nowhere perhaps is the requirement o£ form so exact- 
ingly observed as in the latter expositions of philosophies 
and of lo^c. Here it sometimes seems as if the whole effort 
were directed to the expression of a given meaning in the 
most precise technical terminology, with unwearying 
repetition of «uacc/<edflAfls, pratiyogins^ abhdvas md so forth, 
and the smallest number of syntactical means, principally 
the Instrumental and Ablative terminations, tvena^tayd^sad 
tvdt. This seems absolulely justifiable in discussions 
where the slightest laxity of expression or vagueness of con- 
nection may let in fallacies from the domain of common sense; 
and this style may be regarded as an Indian equivalent for the 
use of algebraic symbolism in European logic and an advance 
in the directioti of that philosophic language which must be 
an ideal of abstract thought. 

There are some departments, beside religion and 
philosophy, where finish of form may lend a natural, and 
not an adventitious, ex({uisiteness to the matter. In the 
poetry of the emotions, for instance in erotic poetry, the 
delicacies of expression are fully in place, because, these emo- 
tions, beside their crude and commonplace bases in general 
humanity, have real niceties of adjustment in connection 
with particularities of person and situation. Here it may 
be said that the Sanskrit literary art, with its abundant re« 
sources in terms and expressions, implications and reticences 
achieves one of its most notable triumphs. We are here in 
the sphere of tha Sdkuntala »xid tha Mcgha -dMa and how 
many thousands of anthology verses relating to the passions. 

Speaking of reticences and omissions, 1 should like to 
mention that not sufficient appreciation has, in my opinion, 
been bestowed upon the prose of the Sanskrit drama and of 
some other works. In the dialogues in these dramas there 
are no superfluous frills or gossip or inconsequential talk. 
Everything is kept within the situation and has a significance 
in relation to the action, a feature which, if not realized by 



the reader, conveys an impression of tameness, but which in 
an actual j>erformance is likely to produce its effect* 


Akin to the literature of sentiment is that of the ethical. 
Here it is human observation and wisdom that furnish the 
point of view. Here also the material is susceptible of in- 
finite variation according to the emotion or detachment, the 
tolerance, indignation or humour of the observer. There 
would be, I suppose, a («nsensus among critics that in this 
department of ethical observation the Sanskrit literature 
displays an unrivalled richness, perspicacity and depth. It 
is here that the conception of Sanskrit literature as artificial 
or Alexandrine, most completely collapses. So far from 
that being the case, it may be said that in this depj)rtment 
of it, and there alone, Indian huinanity, or indeed our com- 
mon humanity, finds a full expression. But what lends 
to this literature an unsurpas-sable charm is its artistic set- 
ting. 8o far as this is a matter of verbal or metrical effect 
as in — 

Kari}ySmi karisy^mi kari^ydmiti cintayd \ 
Marisydmi mari§yS‘/ni marisyafr.iti vismrtam II 
and so far as it is further a matter of wit or point as iii-- 
SawSh smtkpattayas tasya saHtustatn yasya mdnasam | 
UpSnadbnddhapSdasya nanu carmSvrteva bhuJj. ii 

although in both respects the material is of astonishing 
amount and quality — we need not dwell upon it. But consi- 
der delightfully intimate pictures of country and town life 
seen in — 

ApadSm Spaiantindlm 
hito'py dySti hetutdm \ 

MStrja^ffbd hi vafeasya 
ataikbhibhavatibandhane n 

and in — 

Matir eva baldd gariyasl 
yadabhSve kari'n.dm iyam daiS I 
ll (jho§ayativa 4iV'4^niah 

kari^o hastipakdhaiai kva^yan M 
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the exquisite courtesy ot the king’s expression of grati. 
tude to a prospective tutor of Jhis somewhat unmanageable 
sons-— 

• Kite' pi sumanahsangSd 

Srohati satSm sirah I 
AsmSpi ySii devatvam 

mahadhhih' supratisthkah ,! 

and the moral force of - 

Ajardmaravat prdjfio 

xddyam artham ea cintayet 1 
Grhil'i iva kesesu 

mriyund dh irmam dcaret || 

The senlitncnr. is, of course, not all sweet: witness the 
frequent kee.n denunciations of the khala^ the bad man, the 
burlesque humour applied )o the world — wide denunciation 
of doctors in — 

Vuidyandiha namas tuhhyam 
ksapUd-iesamanava ! 

Tvayi samnyasidbhdro ‘y«m 
krtdnfafi sukkam edhafe. || 

and the deep derision or pessimism expressed by the terribly 
course comment in — 

Abhyaetya Pava navijaya m 
vijdkhyayo ra sawasdikhitah, sah ldh. , 
M-iradasamaye gurunSm 
yudhavad asavo vinirydfdh || 

If this is not literature in its most poignant reality 
where is that to fie found ? 

It may seem a little unreasonable to consider under the 
topic of literary art that department of Sanskrit laterature 
which may be said to come in fact nearest to nature. What 
indeed is more true to Indian nature than the apologues of 
animal life, conveying the direct observation, the reflection 
and the humour so richly developed in its country folk ? 
But wf have only to compare the animal table as it hais 
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existed so widely*among simple people and as it is found in 
other literatures, or even as it exists, with a charming di- 
dactic setting, in the PSli Jutaka^ in order to realize that in 
works like the Hitopadeia it has absorbed more of a philoso- 
phy of life and is more affected by stylistic practice. As 
concerns the Hitopadesa I cannot refrain from the remark 
that in respect of aptitude of style, this work seems to mo 
one of the most perfect in the Sanskrit language. Observe 
the great range of actions and characters, bad, ordinary and 
exalted, which the text passes before our eyes, the shrewd- 
nesses, follies, depravities and wisdoms which it details. 
Yet never does it depart from its attitude of detached obser- 
vation, never does the prose give a word too much or dis- 
play a trace of rhetoric, except in one or two places where 
a touch of the mock heroic is required for the purpose of 
burlesque. One would say that the work was indifferent 
to good and evil, were it not that its whole purpose is ins- 
truction in regard to the dangers and deceptions of life. 

It cannot be said that Sanskrit is ill adapted to plain 
prose narrative- On the contrary, the art of story-telling, 
whether in verse or in prose, is one of the most copiously 
evidenced excellences of .Sanskrit literature. The merits 
which appear so conspicuously in the KalhSs irifsSgara and 
in the clarity, poini, wit and avoidance 

of superflu'ty, could be exemplified iu countless other works. 
Nor is ordinary straightforward narrative unexemplified, 
we may .say, particularly in prose letters or other short com- 
munications contained in plays. I do not here include such 
texts as Bana’s Harsacirita and Ksda^bart which have an 
ambitious literary aim, though the concluding part of the 
latter work, added by the author’ son, winds of the story 
with a really pleasing brevity and skill. Much of ordinary 
Sanskrit naiTative must have been of a passing interest and 
must therefore have been lost to us, so that perhaps we may 
do less than justice to the adaptability of the language to 
•uch purpose. Nevertheless, it may perhaps be admitted 
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that the lack of ordinary historical writing, so abundant in 
some literatures, is in Sanskrit not accidental. Apart from 
n deep philosophy, ordinary history is in fact, a rather pro- 
saic aubject. As a matter of research, it has indeed the 
same claims as other subjects of knowledge; as an idea it 
represents the evolutionary principle that in the end all 
truth may have to assume a historical form; and, as a method , 
it involves the ultimate doctrine of science that no pre- 
possessions, nothing anthropomorphic, must be suffered to 
enter into our realization of fact. Here wo have, I think, 
something really out of harmony with the spirit of Sanskrit 
literature. The willed form, the predetermined theory, the 
logical construction, of Sanskrit cannot forthwith be recon- 
ciled to a study which regards all theory as a dangerous 
interference with the ultimate liberty of fact and all inference 
as merely suggestion with a view to verification. 

Lastly, T need hardly remind you thai the Sanskrit 
language itself is a formed, a corrected speech. Orginated 
by a process of elimination from the Vedic, it was established 
by the labours of grammarians as a norm amid a mass of 
mixed and shifting parlances, prevailing in different areas 
and different social strata. We may be sure that the Non- 
v0auv riches and slangy youth of Post- Vedic India endeavo- 
ured with varying success to t?mploy the language of culture 
and that the more compliant among the educated accepted 
now this, now that particular item which had emerged 
in the linguistic struggle for life. In some cases a sectarian 
movement patronized a particular speech currency, Sans- 
kritic or Prikftic, and secured for it a certain fixity. But 
evidently those who accept one irregularity are defenceless 
against the introduction of others, and we see the Buddhist 
Sanskrit and the Jaina PrSkpit and the Buddhist PSli (until 
a certain epoch) becoming more and more irregular, as they 
more and more lose the support of vernacular usage. In the 
end the Indian Buddhism and Jainism, from ASvaghofa 
and UmSsvSti onwards, conformed to the classical Sanskrit 
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retaining only some traces of thdr former inde^dence in 
vocabulary or preference among forms of admitted legiti- 
macy. The Classical Sanskrit, having behind it the pre-esta- 
blished authority of the grammarians and the solidarity of 
the Brahman teaching caste, won the day in every province 
which it invaded- The Sanskrit itself, we know, was not ex- 
empt fronj change. Divorced from contact with ordinary 
popular life, it was not indeed capable of growth, but it could 
suffer, and in ordinary use it did suffer, from impoverish- 
ment, the oonjugational system being replaced by passive 
expressions with ptrticipial forms and the case systems being 
evaded by the gi'owth of noun-composition, which in effect 
leaves the case-relations largely unexpressed. But, at any 
rate as a standard, the Sanskrit of PSpini remains valid and 
a modern play or a philosophical discussion in Sanskrit 
would create no diflSculty by exactly reproducing the langu- 
age and style of Kslidlea or of Safikara, 

With this slight sketch we may connects few reflection 
upon what the Sanskrit has accomplished and what it may 
still hope to achieve. 

Certainly we must not attribute to the Sanskrit langu- 
a«e that development whereof its formation was itself a 
part, namely that disciplining of Indian society and menta- 
lity which followed upon the philosophical anarchy of the 
time of Buddha and accompanied the growth of extensive 
empires, especially, it may be, if Mr. Jayaswal is right, the 
Supga empire. But, obviously, the propagation of a nonn 
of language would be powerful instrument in the process. 
Outside the limits of Aryan India this would be of special 
importance. For to the new people in Further India and else- 
where who became subject to Indian influence it was neces- 
sary to impart some definite language and system of things; 
and for this purpose Pspini and Manu were instruments 
ready to hand. It is remarkable how early are some of the 
Baoekrit inscriptions of Further India and how thoKmghly’ 
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the style and expression continued to conform to Sanskrit 
models. The same, at a rather later date, was the case in 
Java and Sumatra. In South India and Ceylon the early in- 
fusioft of Aryauism may not have penetrated very far before 
the Buddhist and Jain propaganda reached those countries 
in superior force. Nevertheless something of a Hindu Brah. 
mai^ic kind had been plantedithere and the Government sys- 
tem of the Maurya empire which in ASoka’s time existed as 
far South as Mysore, was, of course, no Buddhist system, 
but a development from the old Hindu kingdoms. Thus even 
the Buddhist propaganda served in the end for the extension 
of the BrShmanic 83’stem, once this was predominant in the 
main area of Hinduism. To Central Asia Indian influence 
came, no doubt, in a Prgkft Buddhist form with a Kharosthl 
alphabet. But the early documents show numerous effects 
of Sanskrit influence, and the florid epistolary style is 
plainly a product of the chancelleries of Hindu states. With 
the prevalence of the Mahasarvastivada school the Sanskrit 
would inevitably tend to obliterate the traces of the early 
Prgkft, and the transit of pilgrims such as Hiuen-Tsang, 
tended constantly to impose the philological norm prevailing 
in India, 

There is one extraordinary service which in these extra- 
Indian territories the Sanskrit rendered to linguistics and 
which by consequence it continues to render to research in 
that sphere. In its early development the Sanskrit gram* 
mar had carried to a remarkable degree of refinement the 
observation and the phonetics of pronunciation. The Pandit 
had phonetics, so to speak, in his blood. To thii interest in 
exact phonetics we owe the result that so many languages 
of Further India, Maksia and Central Asia were furnished 
with alphab^s consisting of the BrShmT with such modi- 
fications and a*lditions as were required iu each particular 
case. They received therefore an alphabetic definiteness 
forthwith and were fitted to be vehicles not only of official 
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and other business, but also of translations and original 
works of Buddhist or BrShma^ic literature. Thus, while 
the Hindu culture greatly influenced official administration 
and 80 forth, the Sanskrit created literatures, some of w^iich, 
like the old Javanese and the Tibetan, have never passed out 
of view, while others, including a number in Central Asia 
have been brought to light in re.ent years. In regard to the 
alphabets the point to emphasize is the phonetic precision 
which may cerlainly be credited to their inventors. Minor 
questions still remain as to the precise values attached to 
the individual signs by the Papdits in the particular regions 
where the several alphabets were constructed. But in general 
it seems certain that in the spelling, whether of Central Asia 
or of Further India, we have an exact representation of the 
pronunciation of respective languages at the date of introduc- 
tion of the alphabets. This is all the more important because 
the languages in question, Central Asian, Tibetan, Burmese, 
Siamese, etc., to which we are now able to add the Chinese, 
have all undergone the most sweeping chtiuges in pronun- 
ciation since the date of fixture in writing. Thus the 
Papdits have rendered to the philological history of these 
languages a service of vast and still hardly explored im- 
portauco, a service n hich no other set of persons and no other 
alphabetic stem could have performed. At the same time 
our knowledge of the respective languages is due in the main 
to the Buddhist, in further India also in part to BrShmapic, 
literature which has been discovered in their medium. 

These few observations w'ill suffice to show that as an 
instrument of research the Sanskrit, far from manifesting 
any exhaustion, has acquired through the discoveries of 
modern times an immensly increased importance. It is in 
{act a sine non for research, philological and historical 
in the whole area which we have indicated. With the awak- 
ened self-conciousness of Buddhism and the revival of scho- 
larships in the several communities the Sanskrit literature of 
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Bdddhism is likely to attract a growing interest in the whole 
o£ eastern Asia. 

,What of India ? Perhaps the principle is on the way 
to general acknowledgement that for higher education on the 
humanistic side the Sanskrit is in India an imperative re- 
quirement. It would inded be preposterous, if those In- 
dians whoso interest is turned to matters social, literary and 
historical were without access to that knowledge which alone 
can enable them to realize the situation in which they find 
themselves. With the aid of English, it is no doubt, possi- 
ble in large centres to lead an entirely modern and interna- 
tional life of political and social interests and amusements. 
But such a life, divorced from the total milieu and dependent 
upon stimulus from abroad, is without roots in its own soil 
and related to its surroundings rather by irritation than by 
sympathy. We must look forward beyond the period of 
overwhelming influx from Europe to a period of equilibrium 
when for further progress India will depend at least as much 
upon her own powers of originations as upon importation 
from abroad. The Pluglish language, so widely spread over 
the earth, will remain, no doubt, its international medium. 
Will it require another common language for its internal 
needs, and if so, has the Sanskrit still a chance ? I do not 
feel competent to deal with this question. But there are cer- 
tain obvious considerations. There might be no such com- 
mon medium, or there might be a duality or plurality of such 
with local distribution ; in that case the problem is not 
solved, but is postponed to a later sbige. One of the living 
vernaculars might take over the function, a solution which, 
as we know, has its advocates } and this would have the un- 
doubted advantage that the modern vernaculars have shown 
no reluctance to adopt from abroad such vocables as may be 
convenient for modern life. But in view of the great lin- 
guistic divisions of the country, if it is to be one country, it 
may be worth while, at the risk of appearmg to flog a dead 
horse, to ask whether the Sanskrit, perhaps in a further 
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simpli^ed form, may not again rise to the occasion. That 
the Sanskrit can be adapted to the expression of aU modern 
contents may be said to have been demonstrated a century 
ago by the pioneer experiments of Dr. Ballantyne and his 
colleagues in Benares. Lately, I have enjoyed a reperusal of 
a little work in Sanskrit by a distinguished AcSry;., giving 
an account of bis pilgrimage to the Badarik3§rama. The 
author had no difficulty in communicating through the San- 
skrit, with no great apparatus of syntax, all the incidents of 
the journey, by rail, etc , and all features of the places visited 
which he desired to record. One awkwardness of employ- 
ment of Sanskrit is apparent ; in order to represent the 
words ‘railway train’ and ‘station’, the author is obliged to 
employ with great frequency, the cumbrous expressions 
*ba6paiakafaprabandha\ ‘steam carriage arrangement’ and 
hd§paiakafe^rahandhdvasthiiisthdna ‘stopping place of steam 
carriage arrangement’ ; the English word ‘mile’ has to be re- 
presented by ardhakroia ‘balf-koss’, and so forth. We see 
here the disadvantage* of the employment of a classicftl lan- 
guage, which, being without the means of establishing new 
rddhi meanings of simple terms, is obliged to represent new 
objects by paraphrasing or descriptive translation. I do not 
regard this difficulty as fatal, because with use the requisi- 
site ru4hi curtailments might result ; for instance the b&§- 
paiakafa might become the bS§pin, and also the Sanskrit 
should be allowed the freedom of appropriating rU^ht terms 
which have established themselves in the actual vernaculars 
or even of borrowing them direct from foreign speech, as it 
often necessarily does in the case of titles and proper nanaes. 
A second difficulty resides in the pronunciation of Sanskrit, 
which, as we know, differs widely in different parts of India. 
This might be not very serious as regards written communi- 
cations ; and even in regard to word of mouth it might not 
be unreasonable to ask the different peoples to surrender any 
deviations from the correct old pronunciation of Sanskrit 
established upon the unshakable authority of the early works 
on phonetics. 
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One advantage of Sanskrit in comparison with any 
vernacular is that in very many cases it is already known 
in the vernaralars, both Aryan and Drividan, as the single 
original form of competing vernacular derivatives. The 
necessary amount of syntax need not be greater in the case 
of Sanskrit than of a vernacular. Outside of India the San< 
skrit would carry with it a convenience by facilitating a 
solidarity with those countries Whose religious literature has 
a Sanskrit basis, an area which, as we have seen, comprises 
a great part of central and eastern Asia. 

I therefore do not feel that the idea of Sanskrit resum- 
ing its place as a common literary medium for India is a 
hoj'elessly lost cause, since the alternative are either that 
there should be no such medium (other than the English 
which, it should be remembc-red, is in regard to many neces- 
sary Indian notions itself without resource) or the domi- 
nance, despite unavoidable reluctances, of some particular 
vernacular. 



NlR]<rAYAKAUSTHUBHA 

OR 

LAGHUNIRJTAYAKAUSTUBHA 

o» 

viSveSvakabhatta 

Its dates and Contents. 

HaR DtTTT Sharma, m. a., ph, D. 

The importance of fixing approximate dates, etc., for 
performing various religious ceremonies and duties has been 
recognised by the Hindu Society from time immemorial. In- 
numerable references and remarks about Kala lie scattered 
in the vast literatures of Astronomy, Purdna and Smrti. 
But it is the nibandha— writers who devoted special treatises 
to this subject. Amongst the available treatises the earliest 
is Kdlaviveha of JlmtltavShana who flourished in Bengal 
about the 1 1th century A. D. Prof. P. V. Kane has pointed 
out {HisU Dh. I, p. S19) that JTmlltavShana names seven 
predecessors who dealt with the subject of Kdla cf. 

fsnift «nf^’ II 

(Kalaviveka p. 8.) 

After jTmatavShana, the subject received exhaustive 
treatment at the hands of many mftnndAa- writers. From the 
11th century down to the middle of the 18th century several 
works have been written on this subject. 

The object of this article is to present a work which 
probably is the last work. There is only one manuscript 
BO far known of this work and that is deposited in the 
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Government collection of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute of Poona, Following is a short description : 

Ko. S50 of 1875-76 ; size 88/3 inch by 4 inch ; Ex- 
tent : •• 45 leaves ; 9 lines to a page ; 27 letters to a line. 
Country paper ; DevanSgarT characters; handwriting legible; 
benedictory phrase, topics and the colophon are tinged with 
red pigment ; corrections made with yellow pigment; paper 
old and musty. 


Begins — 

ii m 

^ twri 

^ II R II 

II \ II 

etc- 

Ends — 

“«r’T 


viWFir 3 l 

3pn: I 

tR^rl WT ^ II 
3^5PR?t% m:m ^ ^ II 

I »R5WTItRd^ ^R^^ i R I 

^ K<\\ «ft=T% Wft' II 


Like other works on the subject, the Nirnayakauatuhha 
starts with the discussion of the nature of tithi and the 
divisions of the day. Then the anniversaries of the ten 
»vat9ras is fi^ed. Nes^t follow the important festivals like 



RdmaftavnmJ 'Dolotsam, Madmiotsam occuring in different 
months. Then comes the fixing of yraharta (eclipses*) 
followed hy a discussion about the aaUkrdnii. The descrip- 
.tion of punya-tUM brings the work to a close. < , 

Apart from its intrinsic merit, the importance of the 
work lies in the fact that it names about 38 authorities. The 
author, before finally giving his own opinion on any point, 
enters into a discussion and gives the views of other writers 
on the subject. Some of the writers are quoted as many as 
24 times. These names are very helpful in determining the 
age of our author and in bringing together at one place the 
writers on the subject of Kala. I have depended upon 
Prof, Kane in giving the dates of the writers or works 
against their names. Figures in brackets indicate the num- 
ber of times a work or an author is quoted in the Nir7}aya~ 
kaustubha, 

1. Anantabhatta (1) Several people of that name 

2. Apararka (1) Commentator on Ydj naval kyasmrti 

about 1115-30 A. D. 

3. AcaryacudSmapi or SmSrtacaryacudamapi or 

Smarta (2) Hagbunaudanabhat^arya, 
1490-1570 A. D. 

4j A&valSyana (1) 

5. Katyayana (1) 

6. Kdlatattvavivecana (9) by Raghunlthabhatta, 

1620 A. D. 

7. ’Kdlddaria (2) by Adityabhattakavivallabba, 

1200-1325. 

A Krtyaratndvdlf (10) by Eamacandra, son of 
Vitthala, 1648-49. 

9. Kaustubha (20) Smrtikaustubha by Anantadeva 
son of Apadeva, about 1675 A. D. 

4-0, *Govinddr^m (d) Smriisdgara or Dharmaiai- 
iodvaloka by Se^nfsimha, between 1400- 
1460 A. D, 



11. CandrikSkSra (1) Kr^iUtabha^t^maanin, son of 

BaghunSthabhatt^, 1620 A. D. 

12. Tiihyarka (8) by DivSkara, eon of MahSdeva, 

a about 1683. 

18. Tristhaltsetu (1) by Narffya^abha^tfl'* about 
1550-60. 

14. Divoddsiya (5) Earlier than 1500 A. D. 

16. Dtksita (2) Earlier than IlOO A. D, 

16. Dipikd (1) Kdlantrnaya or Tithinirnaya ? 

17. Nirnayadipa (2) mentioned in Niny,ayasindku, 

18. N irnaynsindhu (23) by KamalSkarahhatta, 

1612 A. D 

19. Niri},ayakrt (1) Same as above? 

20. Nirnaydmrta (14) by AlladanStha, earlier than 

1600 and later than 1250. 

21. Purdriasamwcaya (1) 

22. Pratdpamdrtai}da (1) by PratSparudra, about 

1500 A. D. 

23. Prapitdmahaecirandh or AsmatprapitSmaha- 

RatnSkarabhattacarauSt (4). 

24. Prayogaratna (1) many of this name, 

26. Bhdgavata (1). 

26. Madanaparijata (1) by ViSveSvarabha^ta*. 

1360-90 A. D. 

27. Madanaratna (17) by Madanasimhadeva, 

1300-1500 A.D. 

28. Manu (1). 

29. MayUhha (.16) by Nflakai^t^habhatita, 1610-45. 

30. Mddhava (21) MsdhavSciryS, 1380*60 A. D. 

31. Rdmakalpadruma (1) by Anantabhatta, son of 

Karnalakara, about 1640-70, 

32. Vidhdnapdrijdta (1) by Anantabhatta, son of 

Nigadeva, composed at Benares in 1625. 
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S8. Vfttikrt (1)? 

34. Vrat&rka (1) by SaAkarabhatta, son of Nila- 

ka^iljha, between 1625-75. 

35. Smrtikausiubha (5) see No. 9 above. 

36. Smrtyarthasdra (1) by SrldbaracSrya ? 

37. Hemadri (24) 1260-70 A. D. 

38. Ndrada (!)• 

Thus we see that the ^NinjMyakaustuhha quotes a work 
of sc late a date as 16S3 A, D. Hence, he cannot be earlier 
than that, and Prof. Kane is wrong in putting him earlier 
than 1500 A. D. (Bisi. Dh, I, p. 742). Another state- 
ment of Prof. Kane which requires revision is that on 
p. fi75 of his Hist. Dh. I, he says that Nirnayakaustubha 
is “mentioned by Raghunandana and Saiikara in Sa^skdra- 
bhdskara.” In the first place, Raghunandana (=Raghu- 
nandanabhattScSrya, author of Smrtitativa) in very respect- 
fully mentioned as AcSryacacJSmapi or Smirlficiryacftfia- 
mapi or SrnSrta twice by Niii(iayakaustv.hha^ and the work 
of SaAkara (Sankarabhaita, son of Kllaka^tha), vie., 
Vratdrka is also once mentioned by Niniayakausiubha, 
Secondly there is no Saikskdrabhdskara composed by 
SaAkara, except that what is also called SaihskdramayUkha 
by Nllukaptha revised by his son. And this is quoted 16 
times in the Nv'fiayakaustubha, 

Now we see that the only information afforded by the 
manuscripts about the author ViSve&vara is that he was sur* 
named as Mahaiabda (in tha first verse) and Paun.iarikaydjin 
(in the last colophon) and that he was the great grandson 
of llatngkarabhatta. We know of one ViSvefivara of the 
SlAdilya Gotra, surnamed Mahaiabda ^ who was the son of 
Rame&vara, grandson of GaAgSrgma and great grandson 
of RatnSkara and who composed Pratdpdrka (based on his 
ancestor’s Jayasiihha-Kalpadruvia) under the patronage of 
Pratapasimha, grandson of Jayasimha of Amber, I ant 
tempted to quote an Extract from Pratdpdrka as given in 
Uiwar cat, of Peterson (Pp. 129-130, No, 328), 
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^ #2^ f?cIT 

^ «ft§filHI^4««l<(W«I qifka- 

55BSIR f^«r: RTO^r I 

gww 

ifto 4 »sR^ li ^ a 

ti^TRftrRpr; sr%^5r5T: *fw- 

^455: 45mtsf^ 5RR S?a 
4 >g 4iti4^d1 i ^*rnRrt%4?^ ii v ii 

^R?4Rprai: ^R^g55r?;§r^^ii Hii 


I 


11^ Ii 

^|R«?4[S^: fit te * ig ^ s ^ 4q WMR 

?fi^»itr m% i 

<wr»Rrw«4«^is^R g^; «frr^^r 

R g r fg i ^tHi^wN ; ii vs ii 
^ «?rt RRw?otA 4 jjf- 

ff^ y 

^ simitournka^ 

Rr*r«r mrn^ jr/^ a a 
«ft3rRa&f5|IRg#4R!If^ fRt 
Jiw? J 4fNrRgwitot^j «fR4|in?*n f?r: i 


^ 9 9^«W I 

*3TO ,(i^ 

''^99^ fiaiftfiR* SA»»=,rfv ^ ^ " 


II ^^11 

Prof. Kaiie thinks fh>»f (t..% i 

1750 A. D. Now, it i.s quite T" • *»ut 

•nd ViSyeSwn, the author of wv ‘*’'“ ViSmSyara 
«'• We W that yuj,„7*ff r''j*^‘’««*» »'« Heuti. 

^tnSkarabhatta, son of 

chapters and it was composed unlr thcl!" 

Jayasimha of Amber, who n«rfr , 7 SavSi 

P ig_ ■ of com- 

'*S5*£5*w 

(f.«r«.,.. eet. <, ^ 

Extract 305>. 
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Th's date works out to ba Saturday the 26th of July, 
1713 A. D. In bis note “A&vnmedha by a Mughal Satrap” 
(Indian Culture, January 1937, Pp. 547-48), Mr.Jogesh 
Chandra Ghosh says in foot-note 3. “This research ap- 
parently refers to Jayasiraha’s compilation on Smirti entitled 
Jayasiihhakalpadruma.” Mr. Ghosh is wrong, for the 
author or compiler is Katnftfeairabhatta who was a Guru of 
Jiiyasimhu. In IsvaraiHldsakavya (which h."8 got only 
one manuscript and thsit is No. 273 of l‘H84-'€6 in the Gov- 
ernment manuscripts library at the Bhandarkar 0- R. 
Institute, Poona), the author Kavi K^sna refers to RatnB- 
kam and other scholars at the Court of I&varasitfaha, son of 
Jayasiifaha : 

IIV9II 


m m] ^ m II ti 

^ (^)” ii Ml 

(Fol. 37 a) 

The point raised by Mr- Diuos Chandra Sircar, that 
Jayasixfaha most probably did not celebrate any Afivamedha 
(Indian Culture, Vol. Ill, No. 2, Pp. 376-379), has been 
successfully controverted by Mr. P. K. Gode in his article 
“Some contemporary Evidence regarding Afivamedha sacri- 
fice performed by Scwai Jayasingh of Amber (1699-1744 
A, D.)” (Journal of Indian History, December 1986 
Pp. B64-7). 

It is interesting to note that references to Jayasimha’s 
performing Asvamedha are found at several places in works 
of poets or scholars who were almost his contemporaries. 
Eor instance, VrajanStha, son of Prabhfikara who was a 
brother of Ratnikura, says in hie Padyatarai^gini (B. 0. R. 
A, Manuscripts Nos. 724 and 725 of 1886-92. Composed 
in 1752 A. D, in honour of Midhavasimlm, son of Jaya- 
siihba). 
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sid ^ I <3 h) 

I (4 a) 

(concluding versus). 

Then SadSSiva SarraS, son of GadSdhara, also at 
Midhavasimba’s Court, 

s^: isf^iifrar:” n u 

(quoted from Mddhava.) 
Si^h&ry&iatakn, manuscripts No. 436 of 1887-91 by 
Mr. M, M. Patkar in his article ''Madhavasi'Mi&ryaiataka , 
A poem in praise of Kbig Madhavasiibha of Jaipur by 
SySina Lattu ; composed in 1755 A. D.” (Poona Orienta- 
list, Vol. I, No. 4, Pp. 34-37) , composed a work on 
Dharma&Sstra, aalled Acdrasmtiicandrikd (Manuscript No. 
236 of 1887-91 of B. 0. H. Ii, wherein he refers to Jaya- 
sii&ha as follows ; 

II VII 

Now, we arrive at the following genealogy of our 
author ViSvefivara. 

Devabhatta 


RatnSkarabhatta PrabhSkarabhatta 


GaAgarSma VrajanStha, composed GokulanStha 

1 Padya in 1752 A. D. 

RSmefivara 

I 

VifiveSvara 

From Mahdrdstriya Jnanakoia, Vol, 13. P. 122, we 
learn that PratSpasimha, died in 1803 after reigning for 15 
years. So that, he reigned from 1788-1803 Therefore 
Vifivedvara must have composed his Pratfipirka aftar 1788 
A, D. Nir^ayakamtubha also must be placed somewhere 



fillJDU PILGRIMAGE^ 

Of the Fifteenth Century. 

* Bhabatosh Bhattachaeta, m. a., b. l. 

K&vyatirthc^ 

Mm. Haraprasad Shastri in his Preface to the Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts, Vol. Ill, Smfti,* 
has devoted some pages to the tirthas or places of pilgrimage- 
The above Catalogue describes MSS. of the Government of 
India collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Though a full MS. of VScaspati Mi§ra’s 2'irthacintdmant 
and a partial one of the same dealing with Gayaprakctia be- 
long to this collection and have been described by the Shastri 
in the body of the Catalogue, and though the Tirthadnta- 
mani was edited^ critically in 191i by the late Mm. Kamala- 
kjrs^a SmftitTrtlia in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic 
Society, the Shastri has not given even a passing notice to 
the MSS. or to the printed edition of the work in his ela- 
borate preface to the Srayti Catalogue. The Tirthacintdma‘^% 
is an important work in Dharma&Sstra literature for three 
reasons, vie., (1) it is one of the few works which deal ex- 
clusively with tirtha, (2) it is from the pen of the 16th 
century^ jurist VScaspati MiSra of Mithili whose other 
works on DharmaSSstra are still of paramount authority in 
that place and (3) the great Bengal nibandhakdra Kaghu- 
nandana of the 16th century, who was posterior to Vacas- 
pati Mi&ra by a century, having quoted from the Tirtha- 
cintdmani a number of times, it exercised a great influence 
over the Bengal School of Hindu Rel^ious Law. 

Though the rites and ceremonies in PraySga, Puru- 
fottama, Gahga, Gaya and Varai?aaT ai-e the main subject- 
matter of the work which is divided into five corresponding 

1 PubUshed by tha A. S- B. ^ CftioutU 1025* 

2 Od tho basis of ftur luanu scripts, ono obtained from the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, the other froiD the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
tho third from a private library of Bhatpara (Bengal), and tho 
fourth from the Benares Sanskrit College, 

I V, K»ne*B ^ Dh^/nmtVfira^ Vol* h (1930X p* 405- , 
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prak&ias or sections, yet some twenty-five other places of pil- 
grimage have been touched upon and the rites peculiar to 
them have been described. The most important of these 
subsidiary places of pilgrimage are Kapakhala, Nllapai’^ata, 
SaptagrSma, Vindusaras, Koparka and Ramefivara. But 
this RameSvara does not seem to be the present Rames- 
varam in the extreme south of India near the Cape Comorin, 
but was probably a holy place situated at the time of the 
author near KopSrka, the present Koparak of Orissa. Sapta- 
grSma on the Ganges was a flourishing city in the fifteenth 
century, being situated near modern TrivepI in the Hooghlj* 
district of Bengal, and it has been called Dak§inapray&ga 
by our author, inasmuch as like Prayaga (modern Allahabad) 
it was also the confluence of three rivers, GafigS, Yamung 
and SarasvatT. The Vindusaras was a holy tank and a plunge 
into it has been recommende<l by our author in his descrip- 
tion of the rites of the Krttivasak^etra. So it appears to 
be nothing but the holy tank of that name in modern Bhu* 
bane&vara in Orissa as is evident from the first five lines* of 
the present work on p. 17H. The purport of these lines is 
that the great god, who puts on tiger’s skin, resides in the 
country of Utkala (modern Orissa) and his place of resi- 
dence is highly unattainable and removes all kinds of sins ; 
this place is filled with innumerable phallic emblems and is 
as holy as Varai?jisT (modern Benares), is famous as Ek&m- 
raka and consists of eight holy places, including the place of 
pilgrimage of Vindusaras. The KopSrka of our author is 
nothing but the present Koparak in Orissa ns appears from 
the descriptive verses* of that place of pilgrimage. 

1. ^ I 

qiliuiwi; sppi I 

g ftql iw qlNaq. ti 

sjm f|an?WT: i” 

2, *‘g?(sinrr i 

(P. 180 of 



Before taking up the specific description of the sacred 
places of pilgrims^e, our author devotes some 17 pages to 
the sd.m&nyavidhi or general remarks . These include the 
authhr’s own viewpoints regarding pilgrimages in general, 
their proper time and preliminaries and contain topics of 
transport, religious fervour and culture as they existed in 
Eastern India in the I5th century at the close of the Pathan 
regime. 

Vacaspati Mi6ra on the authority of the Mahdlhdrata 
says that pilgrimages are prescribed for the poorer sections 
of the community, as unlike sacrifices they can be easily 
performed by the poor, the helpless and the single persons. 
But the intending pilgrim should exercise control over his 
hands, feet and inmu and should possess knowledge, auste- 
rity and fame. The control over hands is needed for 
abstaining oneself from stealing, that over feet for refraining 
oneself from visiting forbidden countries and knowledge is 
required to know the merits of the respective places of pil- 
grimage. Austerity consists in residence and fasting in 
places of pilgrimage, and fame is the public renown of the 
pilgrim as a good man. Because it is the good men who 
reap the fruits of knowledge and though positive good does 
not accrue to the bad persons, their sins also vanish by a 
visit to a place of pilgrimage. An intending pilgrim should 
not only control his senses but should also be physically fit 
to withstand the rigours of the journey and the climate. 
Three days before his depirtnre he should take one meal in 
the whole day, shave his head and fast on the next day and 
worship the god Garitein and offer oblations of ghee to the 
gods and .manes on the next following day. He should pass 
the night of this third day in the next village situated with- 
in a Kroia (two miles) and start on his contemplated journey 
the next morning. 

The author then quotes three verses from the Matsya- 
purdna to the effect that journey to a holy place, if accoro. 
plbhed in a conveyance, specially one drawn by bullocks, is 
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wndered fraitleas. But our author explains the verses away 
by saying that the above prohibition oC conveyances holds 
good only in the case o£ a pilgrirojige to Prayiga. The ob- 
vious reason is that the distances of. Gayff (in South Bihar), 
Purufottama (or Puri in Orissa), GahgS (or the river 
Ganges) which flows by the southern extremity of Mithili 
and VlrSpasT (or Benares in the United Provinces) from 
our author’s place of residence in MithilS (North Bihar) were 
too considerable to be reached by walking on foot, but the 
way between VarSpasT and Prayaga (modern Allaliabad) uid 
not offer such an insurmountable difficulty to the pedestrian 
pilgrim, as both the })laces are situated in the modern United 
Provinces at a distance of one hundred miles only. 

The author then says that walking barefooted conduces 
to four times the religious merit accruing from the visit to a 
place of pilgrimage. But putting on shoes is also not con- 
demned, as the author says on the authority of the PjVnw 
par&na that a person who wishes to i)rotect his own self 
should use the umbrella in the summer and rains, the staff 
at night and in forest, and should always go about by wrapp- 
ing his feet with shoes. The author’s next remark is to the 
effect that a person, going to a place of pilgriraitge with the 
financial assistance of another man, gains one-sixteenth part 
of the religion} merit and one, primarily bound for a separate 
place but incidjntally reaching a holy place en routes gets 
half of the merit after the [lerformance of bathing and other 
religious ceremonies. 

The Tirthcintdmani has been quoted, as stated above, by 
Raghunandana, once in his ^uddhitaitm,'^ once in his 

1. **4rflS^wn*r^ 

•wtR WIT jtNrspih I 

(P. 192 of edition in Bengali charictors) 
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Malaminattatva, * and thrice in hia PrclyaSc{ttaiattm{pp. 89, 
90 ® and 92 ^ of Ca^dTcaraija’s edition in Bengali characters). 
The quotation in p. 89 of the Prdyaicittatattva is the same 
as tha^ in p. 192 of the §ud^itattva, mentioned above. It 
is ftmnd in p. 263 of the printed Tirthac{ntdmaij,i, with the 
simple change of the word sitrrvsjtwr for mriSTiw^. The quo- 
tation in p. 20 3 of the Mnlamis Uattva is found in pp. 286-S6 
of the Tirthacintdmani. But the word instead of 

is prefixed to the quotation, the third line of which is also 
read a bit differently* in the Tirthacintdmani. The quotation 
in p. 90 of the Prdya^cittatattva is found in p. 22S of the 
same work. Uaghunandana adds« in his Prdy iicittatattva 
after this quotation, or rather these two quotations, one from 
the Bhirata (i. the MahSbhSrata) and another from the 
Bhavisya (i. c.the BhavigyapurSi^a), that two separate for- 
mulas, one with the simple Granges-water and another with 
the sesamum-mixed Gauges — water, have been prescribed in 
the Tirthacintdmani on the authority of the above two texts. 

if gwrm I” 

(P. 206 of Cauijicftrfttia’s edition in Bengali characters) 

2. “»n^ — 

fin iii^ ^ snfiRj ^ I 

?M«nwri «Ri tflT nwrww: 5^: «” 

^ SRT J:|%nT: I 

trf^r ftftRi it 

5Prrf^«%’l<iPa T’ 

wi«n— 

I ffet h” 

4, 9iim ww« 

“5. ftfirswrinTw 

^ WW mm: r 
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The two fomalas' , referred to by Raghunandana bat not 
quoted by him, are found in p* 224 of the printed edition 
of the same. 

The quotation in p. 92 of the Pr&yoUcittatattva ie ’ioaxid 
in p. 266 of the printed edition. This quotation refers 
to the different reading of a line of the AdipuraxiM 
in the Tirthacintamani, the printed edition of which 
contains the very leading, referred to by Kaghunan- 
dana, but the word instead of is prefixed to 

it. It will thus be seen that the Tirthacintdmani of Vscaspati 
Midra has been quoted by Raghunandana in his three works, 
viz., §uddhilaltva, Malnmdmtntiva and Prdyaicitiataiira 
and not simply in the §uddhitattva as stated by Kane,® and 
that it is a reliable guide to the history of the Hindu pil- 
grimages of the 15th century so far as Eastern India is 
concerned. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above paper was submitted to the Oriental 
Conference two years ago, 1 have found out two other 
quotations from the Tirthacinidmaiii in two other works of 
Raghmiiindana, viz., the SrSddhatattva (Jivananda’s edn. 
Vol" I P- 31S) and the UdvShatattva (Jivananda’s edition, 
Vol. II, p. 135). The two quotations are really one,^ 
which is the mention of the quotation of two verses from 
the VSyupurSna in the Tirthacintdmani and which is found 
in p. 298 of the printed edition of the TirthaciniSmarii* 
with the name of the Vdyupurdna prefixed to it. 

* CRT 

2* Hi$ii)Ty (f Dh<iTm<iiG4tTaf Vol. I. p. 554. 

8. ‘‘wr« i 

tngi wRs qfdsn wl i 

w nmrft *rapit <i 

f j?r 'u /SraddhotaUtM, 

••• «• ••• in UdvedtatMea. 

4* The TlrthadiMmutu reeds ^ for in the ee^oiid 



The apa-varita speech in thi^ 

SANSKRIT DRAMA 
. Pbof. N. B. Pubohit, m. a., b. t. 

Bahauddin College, Junagadh. 

A student of the Sanskrit drama, particularly a teacher 
and an editor, often finds himself puzzled as to the exact 
meaning and scope of the stage-direction apav&rya. So 
often does the apavariia speech seem to invade the province 
of th.) svagata on the one hand and of the jandtitika on the 
other, or vice versa,ihat the theoretical line of demarcation 
looks almost arbitrary and technical, and leaves the reader 
in utter confusion. To illustrate, let us compare the 
xvagata speech of the Queen in Malavikdgnimitra 1 16/17 
with the apavdrya of Kancanamala in Matnavall III 9/10:- 
^ — («nc«PRf^) 5^, 1% »ii ^ i 

•rpJir ffira, 

Both are spontaneous outbursts of threat excited by the 
insinuating remarks of the ParivrSjika in the Malavikdgmm- 
tra and the vidhsaka in the Baindvali against the respective 
speakers. They are not addressed to any characters on tlie 
stage directly ; yet Kglidgsa regards such a apeech as 
svagata, while Harsa takes it to be an apavdrya. The 
anomaly is not confined to different authors : it is to be 
found in the works of the same author, nay, even in the 
same play itself. Take, for instance, the following two 
cases from the Sdkmiala ; — 

( 1 ) yi, 7/8 • 

(2) VI, 12/13: 

«i»ir 

I 



Both the remarks are made by the same charaotel*^ 
about the same person, regarding the same situation, having 
the same purport and about the same time. It is not possi- 
ble to justify the distinction on the ground that in the 
svagata the Vidtlsaka is serious and self-contained, while in 
the apavdriia he is in a critical mood because’ such defence is 
ruled out by his ovrmvagata speech just a little lielow in VJ, 
17/18.^ The following two cases are taken from the 
M&latim&dhava 

a) II, 7/8 = 

I 

(2) II. 12/13 « 

Here the two speeches express the same sentiment, in 
the same words of the same character, in the same sense, 
and yet bear different technical designations. 

Confusion between the apav&rita and theya/idn^ijtu is 
no less puzzling. The following comparisons will make tliis 
clear.: — 

(1) Compare V, 36/37 = 

f 

^ ^ 3^ I 

^ RRl^KjifJr I 

Y, 38/39 = 

! Also VI, 1 8/14; —(tTOimtni) w 

I 
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Both talks take place in similar situations in the 
presence of others. Still one is jananiika,t\xe other apavSrita, * 
In the MUlavikagnimiira II, 1/2, the King expresses his 
impatience to see MilavikB in jan&ntiha. The VidO-saka’s 
reply to beware of the Queen is in apavdrita, but at the 
approach of MSlavikS the same speech to the King becomes 
jan&ntiha, 

(3) Similarly, in Malatim&dhava II, h/9, LavaftgikS 
inquires of Mslatl in jan&ntiha if she should ask about the 
family of Midhava. In reply, Malati expresses her curio- 
sity for the same in apavarita. 

(4) Compare Mdlavihagnimitra III, 19/20 ; 

I I 

with Vihramorvaiiya 1', 20/21 ; 

sfRT — ) ^1%, ^ f 

Here too, the situations are similar. The heroes ask for the 
advice of the Vidtlsaka at the approach of Iravati in the 
former and of Au&iiiarl in the latter, and yet the technical 
distinction. 

Comparison of the following three passages from three 
different plays, will be interesting and enlightening on the 
point : 

(1) M&laoikagnmttra 1, 16/17 : 

^ gi^r, m sprM 

^ { 

2. Cp.als3 5<»* 1,56/57. (armifttT) with V, 38/89 

(iwr/sew) 
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( 2 ) P&ij’^aihhdra 1 , 17/18 ; 

m, *r ?53iRr i 

5^ 5IR«TT I^^Trt!; I 

(3y Batnavall III, 9/10 : 

— (sr?wT4, arjj^ 

carer, i 

In all passages here persons addressed are present on the 
spige but they are not directly spoken to and the speeches 
themseltrea are in all cases but emotional comments on 
certain remarks of the persons addressed. Still, each 
dramatist has thought it proper to designate his passage in 
his own way. 

Instances could be multiplied, but even the above are 
enough to indicate the anomalous use of the nafya-dharmaa 
(dramatic rules) as they are called in the Sanskrit drama. 

How are we to explain this ? Absence of a reliable 
edition of the NdtyascLsira of Bharata makes the work of 
tracing the origin and early use and distinctions of these 
stage-directions rather difficult. The NirpayasSgiira edition 
of the text refers to them in XXV, 86 — 96. ® All we can 
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make oat &om it is that svagata Is the expression of some 
inward emotion, apavSrita expresses some secret thought 
(bkdvq) and janSntika is not intended to be heard by other 
characters nearby. The passage refers to the sign tn- 
paiSkdkara, but it is so worded that the sign may be under- 
stood as necessary in, both jandntika and apavSrita. These 
distinctions hardly clear the confusion pointed out in the 
passages cited above. The NSfyaiSstra is not clear about 
the number of characters in the janSniika ax\d apavSrita 
speeches i the emotions and feelings it enumerates for 
svagata may be at the basis of the other two also ; the 
nigH^ha-bhSva in-the apavSrita and the kSryavaiSd aira- 
vana in the janSntika are likely to overlap each other ; and 
the distinction between the two is likely to be lost if the sign 
tripatSkSkara is necessary in both. 

The earliest clear statement about the scope and signi- 
ficance of these nafyadharmas (dramatic rules) in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge is to be found in the DaiarU- 
paka of Dkanaftjana. Those in the BhavaprakSSa of 
SSradStanaya and the SShityadarpana of VifevanStha are 
almost verbally copied from the DaiarUpaka. Tt is not possi- 
ble to say whether Dhanafljaya based his definitions of the 
nSfyadharmas directly on those of the Nspyaiastra, or 
borrowed them from some other predifcessors, or generalised 
them himself from the extant dramas and their represent- 
ations in his own days. A number of writers on drama- 
turgy — Kohala, MStj-gupta, Harsa and Subandhu are found 
cited in later commentaries and they seem to occupy the 
period intervening between the Nafyaidstra and the Daia- 
rUpaka, * It is probable that Dhanafljaya may have been 
indebted to one or more of these. Be it as it may, for our 
purpose it is enough to know that the known commentators 
and annotators of Sanskrit dramas almost always draw upon 

4. Bhavairahata. Pre&oe, p. 7. (Q. 0- 6.) 
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either the D^iarUpaka or the Sahityadarpana for explana- 
tion of the nSfyadfiarmas, 

Dhanafljayii, ® SSradatanaya * and ViSvanatha, ^ divide 
thQ nStyiidharm<ts as (1) to bj heard by all, (2) not to be 
heard by all and (3) to lie heard by a limited number. 
The first is “aloud. ” the second is “ to self ” isvagata), and 
the third is further sub-divided as janSntikas and apavSrya 
These sub-divisions are defined by Dhauaftjaya as ; — 





^ TOrqmr^ II ^9 . 


The important points in the definition of the apavdrita are 
(1) that it is ni ijataSrSoj/a , (2) that it imparts a rahasya^ (3) 
that this rahasya is imparted to another (nnyasya) and (4) 
that it is to be delivered yjxOn. parUvrtti (turning aside). 
No^v the first point, niyatatSrdn/atvn, is evidently meant to 
distinguish apav&riia from svagnta and prnkSSa, for unlike 
them, it is meant for the ears of “ some ’’ only of the many. 
Now who are these “ some ?" Apparently, characters on the 
stage. But take the apavdrita speech of the VidUsaka in 
Mrcchakafika 1,56/57 : 

________ 

I ) 

— (g^r) I 

’•Bt, !«iT?r: i 

— (siq^) ^ ffsfi 1 

1 


It is evidently not meant for the ears of the other two 
characters on the stage, CSrudatta and Vasantaseni. It is 
simply an outburst of the unsympathetic and responsibility 


5. 1, 6i.66. 

6. VI.137«. 

7. Pp.?19-220. 
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shiiMng VidfLfal», and as snob as good as a§r![vya svagata. 
It also runs counter to the third condition of the apavSrita, 
w«., that it should be delivered to another {anysaya). ^ The 
remaining two conditions of rahasya-kathana and pardvrtH 
hardly give more substantiality to the line of demarcation 
between apavarita and svagata^ for the simple reason that 
in actual practice, the range of self expression is bound to 
overlap that of rahasya-kathana and some sort of paravrtti, 
though not stated in theory, is as much necessary in svagaia 
as in apavarita just to distinguish it from the prakMa, 
speeches- The comparison of the svagata of the Devi in 
the Mdlavikdgnimitra and the apavarita of Kaficanamfilfi in 
the BatnSvali, cited above, makes this quite clear. 1 he 
other alternative is to include the audience in interpreting 
the word niyata of the definition. This would justify the 
above outburst of the Vidllsaka in the Mfcchakatika as 
apavdrita, because it would be meant for the ears of the 
audience, though not of CSrudatta and VasantasenS, It 
thus fulfils the third condition also for the same reason. 
But even this explanation does not clearly mark off 
apavarita from svagata, for the latter has no meaning on 
the stage if it is not meant to express the speaker’s mind to 
the audience. And if so, the explanation of svagata as 
sarva-airavya becomes meaningless. SSradStanaya seems 
to have realised this difficulty. He has tried to define the 
scopes of sarva and niyata in the definitions of the vdtya- 
dharmas, referring the former to ihe audience and the latter 
to the actors Unfortunately 

however, he has failed to realize that all sarva-airdvya 
svagatas justify themselves by being heard by the audience 
and some niyata'irdvya speeches arc not addressed to actors 
on the stage at all. His distinction between sarva and 
niyata is therefore purely arbitrary and unpractical. Both 
words should refer to one and the same class, actors or 
audience or both together. And on this point theory and 


8* Alto m Vihmmorvsfiyat 1, 9] 10 ; Q, 1S{16. 



praetiee are at variance ; theorj favours the restriction of 
these words to actors only* practice to both actors and 
audience, due allowance, of course, being made for svagata. 

The two condtions of rahasya-kaihana and pardvrtH are 
again given to distinguish apavdrita from jandntika and in 
this also the practice often belies the theory as is amply 
borne out by the comparisons of the two kinds of speeches 
given above. Anyonydmantraim of jandntika must have 
some privacy about it, else it would not be kept apart from 
other characters on the stage. The difference between it and 
rahasya-athana is one of degree. The other distinction 
between apavirita and jand'Hika, viz., that the latter is 
indicated by inpuiJAffyfcnm and the former hy pardvrtti is 
technical and conventional. ParSvrtti, besides, is necessary 
to some extent in also. It is significant in this 

connection to note that Harsa has totally banished jandn- 
tika from his three plays, though all abound in apavdrita 
speeches. 

Thus, the theory, though apparently plain, leaves loop* 
holes for the confusion of apavdrita with svayata on the 
one hand, and with jandntika on the other. 

We may now consider the use of apavdrita in 
earlier Sanskrit dramas chronologically. The plays 
ascribed to Bhasa have one case of apavdrita and 
one oi jandntika in Cdrudatta 111 ^ 16/17. The BrihmapI, 
wife of the hero, hands over her necklace to the 
Vidtlsaka, who is puzzled as to why it was being given 
to him and asks Radaniki, the maid, in jandntika as 
to what he should do in the matter. The maid has 
grasped the motive of her mistress and so answers the 
Yidasaka in apavdrita that thereby the mistress wanted to 
relieve the anxiety of her husband regarding compensation 
to the courtesan. The two speeches here are anyonydraan- 
traya and niyatairdvya, but the apavdrita can be distingui- 
shed as having (1) rakcuya-haikana and (S) pardvjiti. The 
apav&rya in the Svapnavdsavadatia IV 6/7 has the'aame 
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The MfCchakafika of Sudraka has two apatirittts. 
One, 1,56/57, cited above, is a personal outburst hardly dis- 
tinguishable from svagata and the other, V, 38/39, also cited 
above, is a mere consultation apart* not at all different from 
the immediately preceding jandntika. Of the nine jan&n- 
tikas in the play, six fulfil the condition of anyonydmantraiia 
in the form of mutual understanding, talk or consolation ; ^ 
one, in addition to being an anyonySmantrana, imparts a 
secret and could well have been given as apavSrita ^ ; and 
the remaining two (V, 38/3 9 & IX, 30/33) are but personal 
reflections, not addressed to any other character, and border 
on svagata. 

Ic is in the dramas of KSlidSsa that we come across the 
different shades of the meanings of the nSfyadharmas. In 
these, the rahasya-kathana of the apavdriia appears in the 
form of jokular or witty comments® and rebuke,^ addres* 
sed to another, and in the form of personal reflection, 
appreciation,'* surprise at one’s self,® sarcasm,’’ and 
dejection,® apparently not addressed to any one else, and 
hence not fulfilling the condition of anyasya, unless the 

1. 1, S4/35 ; V, 36/37 ; V. 39/40 ; VIII, 16jl7 ; IX, 30/81. 

2 I, 56/67 : 

%3I1 — 1^51 l^srr 1 

fhfjwsg — ! m: a^if^ an- 

3. I, 21/22; 11 1/2 ; HI, 19/20; 

II, 15/16; VI, 7/8. 

4. — II, 20/21. 

5- Ibid. I, 9/10 : 

'6. Ibid. 11, 15)16 : 

ftRjjw: — (3mi^) w W I siftwcn 

I 

. . 7. Ibid. II, 20|21 : 

8. wifstTB, V, 19/20, 

— (emri) 61^! i ftr 

% I Also'V, 20/21. 
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Word -be taken as referring to audience also. Jan&ntika in 
£§lidAsa is always an anyonydmantra^a and is found in the 
form of a hint, an expressicai of impatience, opinion, oon- 
jecture or fancy, plight, request and advice. ^ 

In the KundamdlS of DiAnaga, there are three cases of 
apxvSrita and one of jandntika. In one apavUrita^ 
VI, 14/15, KuSa expresses his surprise at the discomposure 
of Kima and Luk^ma^a on hearing the account of the fate 
of the banished SIci as sung by him> It is not addressed 
to any one else. In another, VI, 20/21, SitS just asks Kuka 
and Lava why they were looking so eagerly at Kima. 
There is no secret as such, and may be compared with the 
only jandiitikn, V, 14/15, in the play in which RSma 
expresses a desire tc know the name of the mother of Ku§a 
and Lava and the Vidasaka volunteers to ask it. In the 
third aiyai'drita, V, 8/9, the talk between Ku§a and Lava 
tunis upon the secret (rahasya) imparted by Siti to Lava as 
to how they were to behave in the presence of Rama ; the 
condition olrahasya-kathana is literally fulfilled here, 

Harsa seems to have realized the overlapping nature 
of apaodrita and jandntika speeches and so banished the 
latter altogether from his plays. Naturally, the apavSrita 
in these plays often usurps the rightful place of the 
jandntikd. Thus, the talks between the King and the 
Vidttsaka in Ratndvali II, 10/12,11, 151/6 and III, 18/19 
and between Vaaubhttti and BSbhravya (IV, 13/14) in the 
same drama are pure mutual consultations. In other cases, 
the a pavdrita appears, as in KilidSsa, in the form of bitter. 


1. I, 16/17; II. 1; II, 4/5, II. 10/12; 

HI. 19/20; V, 17/18. 

I, 15/16; II. 20/21. 

unyas, I, 24/25; 11,4/6; III, 11/12; IV, 15/17; 
VI 31/32. 
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ironical comments, ” revelation o£ thoughts and sentiments 
of others through joke, ** realization of mistake and em** 
barrassment and confession. ** It also appears as self-ex- 
pression of anger and vengeance*^ and appeal to inanimate 
objects like the moon. 

Bhatta Niriyana has one apav&ritaBXidi tmo janAntikns 
in his Venlsaihhdm. The apavdrita, II, 13/14, in which 
the friend of BhiuumatT expresses her dilemma regarding 
the query of the latter if her dream presaged any good or 
evil, can hardly be distinguished from smgata and the same 
may be said of the two jandnttkas, I, 15/16 and I, 17/18 
which express to herself DraupadT’s appreciation of Bhima’s 
strictures on Yudhi^thira’s conciliatory attitude towards 
Kauravas. 

The Mudrdrdksasa of ViSSkhadalta is conspicuous by 
the absence! of bath npavdrita and jandntika. The only 
earlier dramatist, whose plays show a variety of ndtya- 
dharmas like those of Kslidasa, is Bhavabhtlti. In his 
Mdlafi'nddhava, the rahasya-kathana of the npavdrita to 
another takes the form of confidential talk (IV, 2/3) and of 
one not addressed to another character, that of personal 
sentiment of joy, satisfaction, dejection etc , (II. 12/13 ; 
IV, 2/ 1 ; VI. 7/8 ; VI, 12), In the Uitarardmacarita, theva 
is but one npavdrita (Vl, 18/19) and it makes a direct and 
verbal mention of rahnsya, 2=* It has no jandnHka against 
nine of the Mdlattmddhava. 

The above review does not claim to be exhaustive or 
complete. It will yet be found sufficient to bring out the 

18. fesrMT. II, 18/19; III, 11/12. 

19. I, 15/16; I, 16/17; HI. 5/6 

20. HI, 13/14; IV, 18/19. 

21. Ibid, ni, 9|10. 

22. Ibid. Ill, 9/10. 
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saHent features the apm&rita speech in the plays of the 
'earlier dramatists. From it, it becomes clear (1) that 
an upanUrita need not always be addressed to some oth^ 
character on the stage, and when so, it takes the form of an 
expression of personal feeling or comment ; (2) that the 
feelings which prompt such apavSnta expressions are the 
same as given by the N3iy3i3stra and found in the 
dramas to be at the basis of svagaia and sometimes prompt 
the jart3n<iAa also ; (3) that the range of rahasya-kathana 
varies from the literal mention of rahasya to the simple ex- 
pression of one’s mind j (4) fhat this rahasya-kathana some- 
times invades the province of anyony3mana(rana and vies 
versa ; and (5) that the use of the n3tyadharmas by different 
dramatists, and by the same dramatist at different times, 
shows absence of unanimity. 

Next we may consider the omissions of stage-directions 
and the variant readings for the nStyadharma in the MSS. 
and printed editions of Sanskrit dramas. The former 
may be taken as slips of the authors or the aopyists, but the 
same cannot be said of the latter. 2'* They only tel) the same 
tale of uncertainty, the copyists and the editors felt about 
the exact scope and meaning of the n3fyadharmas. 

In this state of the indefiniteness of theory and practice, 
what is the student to do ? For the lay reader, the distinc- 
tions of the theory a»-e 4 uite simple and plain ; the com- 
mentator and the editor think, even when not convinced, 
that their duty is over, when they cite the authority of 
Dhanafijaya or ViSvanStha ; and the teacher may satisfy 
himself, and often rightly, by ascribing the discrepancies to 

24. 8^ f. n* 3 above. 

25. E. (J. Mfcehakafika V, 38/39 where the talk between the Cetl and 

VaaantaBenft should have been given as jananUka. 

28, See ^,9. where Urvafii’s speech is given as apavOTiia 

by aoine and as aimagata by other Mss., Pandit accepts the 
former. Principal Karmarka-, the latter. IV same is true of 
8dk^ V, 20/21. MalattmadUm U, 8 / 9 . ly, 7 / 8 ; 



the dramatist’s will imvah^d). But a critical student caniist 
rest content with that. He has first to think of the great 
dramatists like KSiidSsa and Bhavabhtlti who are most sCTti- 
pulous and careful in interpreting life and experience and 
show instinctive perception of stage propriety. He has 
again to consider that the Sanskrit drama, like all other 
dramas, in so far us it reflected lifet real or ideal, through 
dialogue, must naturally have based its nSfyadharmas on 
direct observation and appropriateness of the physical and 
mental changes in the participants of ordinary talk. The 
nSfy<idharmas, Aloud, To self and Aside, are common to 
dramas in all languages. It is only in the Sanskrit drama, 
however, that the last one is further distinguished as 
apavSrita and janSntika, Whatever its fate in the hands 
of lesser play-wrights, the distinction must have, in the 
hands of a genius, served as a useful factor of his art ; else 
it would have been chucked off. Where then are we to 
find its justification ? 

The justification, it appears to me, is to be found in 
the difference the nStyadharmas will make in acting and 
stage-effect. We have, of course, to make allowance for 
personal factor here also, as in other artistic judgments, at 
least iu case of great dramatists; that is, we have to accept 
their own judgment as to whether a particular speech will 
appeal more as* savagata, or as apavSrya, or as janantikd. 
But in a general way, the consideration of stage-effect gives 
us a fairly sound test to adjudge a speech when we are con- 
fronted with variant readings or a doubt. Let us attempt 
to distinguish apavSrita from the other two speeches on this 
principle. 

As already seen, the confusion between apavSrtia and 
svagata is due to the fact that the rahasya-Jcatham of the 
former is found in practice to be nothing but the expression 
of sentiments which inspire the latter. The theory’s 



distine^ons o£ the airSvyatoa of the one and nij/ata-irSvyaioa 
and pardvfttitva of the other are of little or no avail in 
removing the confusion. But it can be avoided if we take 
tile stage into consideration. In a svagata speech, the 
dramatic character has no intention of taking anyone else 
into confidence ; in an apavSrita, on the other hand, when 
it is not addressed to another, such an intention is invariably 
present. In a svagata the audience is interested because of 
their natural human sympathy with the sentiments of the 
speaker ; in an apavSrita^ the speaker deliberately wants the 
audience to hear his comment, to get interested in it, to 
think and feel Avith him. While the speaker of a svagata 
therefore would avoid looking at the audience, that of an 
apavdrita would come towards the audience and give out 
his mind with appropi'iate gestures and facial expression. 
The one thinks and feels by himself ; the other thinks and 
feels, becomes critical and witty at the cost of others, and 
laughs, appreciates and grieves with the audience. It is thus 
in the performance, that the two speeches justify their 
distinctive designations. 

Coming to apavSrita and jandtUika^ we may accept the 
technical sign of iripaldkskara of the theory as helpful in 
avoiding confusion between the two on the stage, but it 
cannot guide us in determining the essential difference 
between them. Two grounds of difference ace supplied by 
the unanimous usage of the dramatists. One is to r^ard 
all niyata-irdvha speeches which make a verltal reference to 
rahasya as apavdrita. The other is that a janSniika speech 
is always addressed to some other character, though this 
other character may not say anything in reply as in many 
cases of the Mslatimddhavay or may not be directly present 
as in some cases of the VenimikhSra, or may be inanimate as 
in Ratn&vali, III, 9/10. In an apavdrita^ on the other hand 
the other character is not indispensable. For the real dis< 
tincdon, however, we have to take into account the stage- 
appeal here also. In this connection, the passages in which 



apavSrita comes between two janSntikas, or immediately 
follows or precedes a jmSntika and forms part of the same 
talk, may be found enlightening. Admitting with the 
dramatists the distinction between the two, the apavSrita 
in these cases has to be distinguished in acting by the modul- 
ation of tone. The actor gets himself nearer to his stage- 
eompanion, lowers his tone, puts on significant expression 
and with a twinkle or dejection in his eyes as befits the 
occasion delivers his say in a loud whisper. In janSntika 
again there can be no intention of concealing the fact that two 
(or more) of the many characters on the stage are talking 
apart ; in apavSriia care is invariably taken to see that they 
are not overheard. Here too, therefore, the test of a speech 
being a real apavSrita in cases of doubt is whether in 
actual performance its appeal lies in deliberate modulation 
of tone and effort to concealment or not. 

Interpreting the theory in this light, we may say that 
the apararita speech differs from the svagata, because^ 
unlike the latter, it makes a deliberate attempt to enlist 
the sympathy of the audience, and becomes, to that extent, 
a telling {kathana) of the private opinion {rahasyn) to 
another (anyasya) > and that it differs from the janSntika, 
because, unlike janSntika, it makes a deliberate attempt to 
avoid over-hearing or conceal the talk from other characters 
on the stage and becomes in that sense a rahosya-kathana. 



authorship ahd date of the 

MRCCHAKATIKA. 

A. D. PUSALKEB M A., LL. B. 

From the prologue to the Mfcchaka^ka, we learu that 
the play is attributed to a regal author, a thing which is not 
of uncommon occurrence in Sanskrit literature. Cf. Ratnll» 
vali, PriyadariikS attributed to SrT liarw. The point 
whether Stldraka the king was the patron or the poet, is im- 
material to the chronology of the play. The prelude to the 
play refers to Stidraka in terms of the remote past tense and 
describes him as well- versed in the Vedic loni, mathematics 
etc., art of taming elephants. His sight was restored through 
the favour of Siva. He had performed an Asvamedha 
sacrifice and finally consigned himself to fire 

TRiiH 5?r 

^raerr W15: ^rms^ n 

iw r ^gw< ; I 

mur n ” 

No country or dynasty of the author is mentioned. The 
prologue, no doubt , is a later addition, but it cannot be dis- 
missed as unreliable on that acore alone, as the writer might 
have based his statements on certain traditions current at 
his time. \amana (8th Century) in liis KHvyala-fthdra- 
sUtra-vrtti mentions Sadraka and cites etc,, (1*9) 

and iTW 5^” etc., from the Mrcchakatika, So the 
prologue may be trusted as to the authorship of the play. 
Farther reason for associating Sadraka with the Mfcch,, is 
the consistency with which all Manuscripts unanimously 
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a«oribe the work to Stldraka. Traditions about the author- 
ship of a work are generally reliable. Thus the testimony 
of the prologue may be taken without challenge with regard 
to two statements Fig : that Sttdraka or some one on his 
behalf was the author, thus the work was a product of 
Sudraka’s reign ; and that, Sudraka was a king. 

In order to ascertain the identity of Sudraka we must 
look for all the available references to a king Sudraka in old 
Sanskrit works. There are to lx* found about two dozen 
Sudrukas in mytholog}*, literature and history, and some 
oriental scholars identify Sttdraka with kings of different 
names. I have added some comments after referring to the 
original works. 

Dr. Sylvain L6vi in his “Le Theatre Indien” refers to 
the following works mentioning King Sudraka : 

1. In the KSLdamhari he is said to have ruled over 
Vidi&a ; 

2. Over SobhavalT that is the Karnatak or Kalihffa in 
the KathSmritsSgara. This mentions DuiSra and hence 
this Sttdraka is later than the first or second Century A. D. 

3. Over V'ardhamana in the fourth V etdlakathd as 
given in the BrhatlcathUmanjar%- 

4. A legend which is found in several places (KathS SS, 
78, Vetdla, 4 and Hitopadeia, 3) rej)resents him as saved 
from an imminent death by a Brahmin who gave his own 
life in order to assure to the king a life of 100 years. 

6. Rarsacctriia briefly recalls the dexterous means 
which he made use of in order to make Candraketu, the 
prince of Cakora, his enemy, disappear. 

6. RSjaiaraiigiril (III. 343) of Kalhapa mentions him 
as a type of firmness and predecessor of VikramSditya ; a 
figure to be set beside the latter. He is mentioned in con- 
nection with Pravarasena of Kashmere. Mr. Mehendale 
places this Stldraka in about 600-600 A. D., and assigns the 
Mfc^t to him. 
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7. D.'iiakumiracarita alludes to the adventures of 
dudraka in successive existences. 

8. The PurSnas also know his name. A passaffe from 
the Kumarikskhapda of the Shanda Purdna makes him 
reign before Nandas in the year of Kali 8290 (189 A. D.) 
710 years before Vibramaditya. Bhdgavata PurUrm gives 
the name of the first Andhra king as Vysala, Sadra, and 
perhaps he was commonly known as Sadraka. The name 
Simuka is variously given as Sindhnka, Si&uka or Sipraka. 
So perhaps the exact form of the name was not settled, and 
the name seems to take its origin from Sudraka, the great 
Stldra king. But the date of the Shanda PurSr^a (189 A. D.J 
does not agree with that assigned to the Andhras by history, 
viz : 3rd Century B. C. The discrepancy can be explained on 
the ground that the compilers of the PurSpas, who date 
from 4th century A. D., were giving only traditional dates 
and accounts from memory. Mr. C. V, Vaidya, however, 
on the same calculation gives the date as 896 B. C. This 
Sadraka according to Mr. Vaidya, ‘may still be the author 
of the Mrcch., which lays its plot at a time when Buddhist 
nans were still unpopular, say ab )Ut a 100 years after 
Buddha’. As nothing is known about this Sadraka, we 
cannot say whether he may be the same as the founder of 
the Andhras. It is not impossible, as the Andhras are 
much earlier than they are commonlj' supposed to be. 

9. A king Sudraka is mention 3 d in Rsjaftekhara’s verse, 

from which it appears that Ramila and Saumila were his con- 
temporaries, and that they bad jointly composed a legend of 
Sadraka. Thus from this period, according to Dr. L4vi, 
the personage of Sudraka had no reality and belonged entirely 
to the fable. It is possible that this Saumila is the Saumil- 
laka mentioned by KslidSsa. 
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Further reference? to Sftdraka as given by Mr. Mehen- 
dale in the Bhandarhar Commemoration Volume are : 

10 KsTrasvSnil in AmarakoSafikci (II, 2) while enu- 
merating the sovereigns mentions Stldraka along with Vikra- 
mSditya : 

fi i fq f f ! 1 

11, In a commentary on Bhart^hari’s Vakyapadiya 
occurs the following ?R«T 

Tnr<i^djrflwu:” etc. 

12. In a commentary on Dandi’s KSvySdarasa named 
HfdayaAyamS a Sndraka is spoken of as “wwti— 

18. Abdul Fazal in his Aine Akabari mentions a Bengali 
Khatri king name Stldraka who reigned for 93 years. But 
this statement has been rejected by Mr. Mebendale as unhis- 
torical. 

14. VSmana in his KdvyalaiikSrasUtravrtti while 
dealing with SlesSlafikara says 

UTal And Vsraana quotes two passages from the 

Mrcch, one of w'hich agrees more with the Cdrudatta, No 
information is given about this Stldraka. 

15. Kula&ekhara in the prologue to his Tapaiisa^ 
rnrana refers re-pectfully to Sttdraka as an ancient dramatist, 

snfdlWTn”,— possibly hinting thereby that, 

Stldraka was prior in date to KslidSsa. 

16. In the CaturbhSni published from Patna there 
appears a Bhspa by Stldraka which is named Padma- 
pr&bhftaka- M K. Kavi in his introductitm to that book 
states the writer to be identical with the author of the 
Mfcch, The editor further takes Sudraka to be VikraraS- 
ditya, the originator of the Vikrama era. 
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17# In the Amniitundarai KathS and the Avantimn^ 
dankathSgSra of Da ij^in edited from Madras by the same 
scholar there occurs the name of Stldraka in the introductory 
stanias in glorification of poets. The mention of poets, 
according to the editor, appears to follow some strict chro- 
nological order. Subandhu comes first, next GupSdhya and 
Mttladeva, and then Stldraka. The editor takes Stldraka 
to be the king of Ujjain and a great poet Avantisundarl- 
kathSsSra gives some information about him, 

“mg ^P^rrvnWT i 

The Mrcch. is taken to be an autobiographical work and a 
revised version of the CSrudaita by the same author. Thus 
it contains some incidents from the life of Stldraka, Viz : 
Aryaka is the poet himself and Carudatta refers to his 
friend Bandhudatta who helped him in his difficulties. 
SvStI whom Stldraka is said to have defeated, ruled about 
56 B. C. 

18. Dr. Keith mentions a very late tradition in the 
Viracanta and the younger Rsjagekhiira which brings 
Stldraka into connection with SStavahana or SalivShana, 
whose minister he was and from whom he obtained half his 
kingdom including Pratis^ihana. 

19. Hiranand Sastri mentions a South Indian tradition 
taking Sadraka to be a Raja Komati ; but it does not appear 
to him to be very trustworthy. 

20. Mr. Sankara takes Stldraka to be Bhasa and ascribes 
to him the authorship of the SvapnavUsavadaita, Pratijh&t 
Abhi^eka^ Paficardtra, DutavSkya, Bulacarita^ AvimUrakOt 
PadmaprSbhriaka and Mrcchakafika, If Bhlsa be the 
author of all these works, it is not cleat why only the Mfcch, 
and PadmaprSbhrtaka should be assigned to Stldraka, and 
the other works sboald remain anonymous. 
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21. Sten Kotjow and Ketkar identify Stidraka with an 
Abhlra kin^ Sivadatta, but that does not appear to be 
sound. Dr. Konow’s theory is based on the fact that 
Aryaka, the son of a herdsman (Gropala) is described in the 
Mfcch, to have deposed Palaka and Abhfra also means a 
herdsman. 

22. Similarly some scholars identify the author with 
Uudradsman of Ksatrapa dynast} (130 A. D.) on the 
strength of ’(fjrt (Mpcch. Vlll. 34) 

23. Pischel first ascribed the MrccL to Daij<Jin (and 
then to Bhasa). No one followed Pischel expect Macdonell, 
and Peterson has rightly criticised Pischel’s views. 

24. Dr. Keith rejects as ‘far fetched’ Levi’s suggestion 
that the real author passed olf the work to Stldrabi to give 
it a look of antiquity. But his reasons for calling Sudraka 
‘mythical’ are not convincing. Some of the statements in 
the prologue to which the learned Doctor takes objection, 
are clearly exaggerations and interpolations. But all the 
same the authorship of Scidraka stands established. 

25. Mr. Soman in his learned introduction to the Marathi 
translation of Bhasa’s plays has taken great pains to show 
that Sudraka, the author of the Mrcch. was Ksudraka, the 
son of Prasenajit of Kosala (5th Century B. C.) but such 
an antiquity for the play is highly improbable, as in that 
case, a very small margin remains between the CSrudatta 
and the Mrcch., and as we have elsewhere shown at some 
length, the essenthil differences in the two plays speak of a 
period of at least two centuries between them. 

26. Dr. V. G. Paranja pe after a detailed consideration 
of the available data, has come to the conclusion that Simuka 
or Stldraka, is the author of the Mfcch., who was the founder 
of the Andhrabhftya dynasty, placing him in 73 B. C. 
Following other scholars, we would like to place Sffdraka 
Andhrabbrtya at least in 3rd century B. C. That he was a 



Soutlienier entitles him more to be the authoi* of a 
which seems to have come from the South as the diflferent 
Prikfts and other references would show. 

Turning to the description of the author in the prologue 
once more, we find that Stldraka the author of the Mrcch, 
was: 


“fesigiumT: best amongst the twice-born”. The commen- 
tators take this to mean tjlfiiulsm;. It may also mean a 
BrShmaija, and Dr. Charpentier infers from this that he 
may have been a Peshava to some king. 

He lived long — ten days over 100 years, and entered 
fire after this. 

He enthroned his sou before his death. 

He had performed an Afivamedha, 

He was a great poet. 

He recovered his eye-sight through the favour of Siva, 
I, e., he was a Saivite. 

He knew all the Vedsis, Mathematics, Astrology, fine 
arts, etc. 

He was rich iu penances, well versed in warfare etc. 

Now applying these tests to the 26 Sadrakas enumerated 
above, we find that about most of these persons we know 
practically nothing more than their names. Stldraka 
Vikramaditya mentioned by M. Raraakrishna Kavi, Esudraka 
mentioned by Soman, and Simuka mentioned by Paranjape 
seem to be historical persons. As regards the first, in none 
of the l^nds of YikramSditya is he credited with the 
authorship of the Mrcch. j with regard to Esudraka we 
have already indicated that internal evidence is against ao 
early a date for the Mfcch. So tha'e remains <mly one 
claimant for the authorship of the Mfccht and we shall «ee 
whether the description in the prologue applies to this king. 



t'hwe is a difference of opinion as to the caste of the 
Andhras or SstavShanas, some scholars calling them Stldras 
and others BrShnia^as. Epigraphic evidence seems to 
point to their being BrShmaijas and the expression 
in the prologue, I take to mean "Best among the 
BrShmapas” The history of the SStavahanas (which is the 
family name known in the inscriptions), who are known 
by their tribal name Andhras or Andhrabh^tyas in the 
Purlpas, is shrouded in mystery and various conflicting 
opinions are current as to the dates and events of their 
period. I am inclined to look upon the Andhras as being 
originally from MahSrSftra, and the dynasty arose shortly 
after the Mauryas. The kings performed various sacrifices 
including the A&vamedha, and were great patrons of learn- 
ing. As to the successor of Andhra Slldraka, as also about 
his long life, losing and regaining eye-sight, etc., we do not 
definitely know anything. We may however state, that 
nothing can be shown about this Stldraka that goes against 
the particulars in the prologue. It may be contended that 
Simuka could have got no time to compose dramas, as he 
was engaged in wars ; but most probably the Mrcch. is the 
work of some Court-poet of Shdraka, perhaps Kamila or 
Saumila or both. As the times were not peaceful, the poets 
took a ready made drama to work upon. They found some 
political revolution, contemporary or earlier, and made addi- 
tions to the original that would appeal to the gallery, This 
supposition, as indicated earlier, expkiiis to some extent the 
Southern influence shown by the MfocA., as also the silence 
of KslidSsa about Sttdraka, though the latter preceded him; 
since the Andhras were Southerners ; and KalidSsa being 
proximate in time may be taken to have known, that the 
Mfcch- was not an independent work, nor was it the compo- 
sition of bildraka ; and hence he paid tribute to Saumila or 
Kaviputra Saumila while mentioning his forerunners in the 
field* 

Thus Andhra Stldraka (3rd Century B. C,) seems to be 
the author the Ufcch. 
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As for the date of the l/fccA, BhSsa’s CSmdatta is the 
earlier limit. In spite of some dissenting voices, it seems now 
feirly established that the Mrcck. is later than the CHrudatta 
and I have elsewhere dealt with the problem, where I have 
shown the authenticity and authorship of the thirteen 
Trivandrum plays, and placed Bhasa in the Mauryan 
epoch. Coming to the later limits, Sttdraka is first referred 
to by Vamana (8th Century). As regards the relation of 
the Mrcch. to KalidSsa, most European scholars admit the 
priority of the Mrcch,, and we have indicated why KslidSsa 
is silent as to Sudraka. The PrSkft as used in the Mrcch, 
is, further, earlier than Kllidasa though strictly speaking 
arguments based on PrSkft are not conclusive. The 
evidence brought for dating the Mfcch. in the post-Christian 
era is not of a conclusive character, nor are the arguments 
ex-silentia, which are explicable the other way. 

Thus the Mrcch. is the work of Sftdraka, belonging to 
the third Century B. C. 


NoTic : This paper has appeared in the Jouraal of the Andhra Historioal 
Beaearoh Sooiety, Voi. XI, with additions and footoateg. 
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PEOBLEMS AND PASSAGES JN THE ClBUDATTA, 
N. SlVABiiMA SaSTBT, U. 

Department of Sanskrit^ Mysore Univermty, 

Of the Trivandrum Collection of plays edited by the late 
Mm. T. Ganapati Sastri and attributed to BhSsa, two plays 
■j::ind out as preeminently the best — the Svapnavdsavadatta 
and the Cdrudatta. The fame of the Sv. is quite well known. 
Rdjaiekhara proclaimed it as the best of BhSsa’e work and 
m\ ly other critics before and after him have quoted it with 
approval. But the fate of the C, has been quite different. 
Apart from a few possible references to it by the rhetori- 
cians it is comparatively neglected. The reason is not far to 
seek. King Sadraka’s Mrcchakafika, though undoubttdiy 
bised on cur own play, effectively usurped its place - al- 
though such a fate was quite unmerited. But this play, the C, 
is of the u'^most importance to us in fixing the date of the 
author of the Trivandrum plays. Naturally therefore with 
this end in view i! has been studied by scholars like Belvalkar, 
* Sukthankar, * and Morgenstierne, ^ among others comj>ar- 
ing with the Mrcch. in its various aspecis. From their — 
researches it follow should that the C.is the original, or is at 
least derived from the original on which Sndraka based hie 
work— improving upon it by adding a few touches here and 
there, removing the inconsistencies tnd improbabilities, 
elaborating what was merely suggested and adding on his 
own account, and in the end producing a work which has 
more elegance and polish even if it has become too long and 
less dramatic. The style of the C. is simple throughout, 
even rugged in places, the poetic embellishmfn’s though 
quite original are few and far between; but the action itself 
is intensely dramatic. Whereas the style of the Mrc(h. is 
ornate and elaborate revelling in long descriptions, the action 

1. IOC. Poona, Vol. II. pp 189 fE. 

3. JAOS. 42. pp. 69 ft. 

8. ITW'Aw VerheUiiiu ZiaUckw CarudaUa tmd MreehahofiH. 



qalte oftea ologged by aeuceutlous epigram or meandering 
through slowiy and in lyrical majesty as in the later plays. 
There can be little doubt that the C. is the prototype of the 
Mrcch. For otherwise it is impossible to explain why any 
dramatist should have omitted or changed for the worse some 
of the most beautiful stanzas, consistently chosen the crude 
for the elegant, hunted out old PrSkrt forms and to crown it 
all introduced an astronomical imj) 0 HfiibiHty ; and in spite of 
all this should have contrived to appesir as the greater dra- 
matist, On the other Jbiand, what we do find is something 
quite different. For, almost everything in the Mrcch, is al- 
ready there in the germ in the C. Our author whom 
we miglit conveniently call BhSsa has merely thrown 
out suggestions which bftdraka has elaborated. He is the 
real creator of ail the characters. The soul of the Mrcch, 
we already find in the C. Only Sudraka has clothed it in a 
more charming and luxurious vesture. The melancholy 
CSrudatta, the passionate and generous-hearted courtesan, the 
faithful Maitreya, and the dare-devil Sajjalaka, the upstart 
villain SakSra, ignorant and ill-bred, conceited and cowardly 
they are all there — the least of ihem drawn with sympathy 
and bf a master’s hand, l^ow what applies to the chara- 
cters applies equally well to the plot. To say this is not to 
underestimate Stldrakji’s genius, but only to render to BhSsa 
what has long been his due. The play therefore claims now 
our best attention. 

As a necessary preliminary to it, I propose to discuss 
below soma of the difficult passages occurring in the text .^nd 
the problems arising out of them. Some work has been 
done in this direction already by Ganapati Sastri himself in 
his commentary. Then there is the admirable translation of 
the play by Prof. Woolneraud Sarup. Dr. E. H, Johnston 
in his **R ndom Notes” on their w^rk ilA. 1933) has 
discussed a few ‘crucas’. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has tried to 
explain some worus as ot Maluyijam origin and otherwise 
suspects Malayijam influence in the play (JOR, Madras, 
1927), Nevertheless the text presents a number of difficulties 
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Some of which in my opinion are either left unnoticed or 
are not satisfactorily explained by them. 1 have ihtrtfore 
selected some of the diflScult passages — large and small, 
from whole stanzas to single words— and I propose to deal 
with them in the order in which they occur in the play . 

In the explanation of certain passages I have now and 
then sought the help of the Mrcch, by considering the way 
in which Stldraka has utilised his material. This often gives 
us a clue. For, though we are not bound to swear by 
Stldraka’s interpretation, we cannot escape the fact that at 
leust for Stldraka, who was hot much separated from BhSsa 
in point of time, certain passages held a definite meaning. He 
had, we may expect, witnessed the play enacted, knew what 
the words were meant to convey, and by studying the effect on 
the audience emphasised in his own adaptation those aspects 
which appealed to them most, rather than others, along with 
those of course which caught his own imagination. He is 
thus like an ancient commentator for us on the C. It 
would be unwise to rule out altogether the views of such a 
poet and dramatist. When facts are not against him his view 
is as good as the view of any modern critic — probably better, 
I should think, — for the reasons mentioned above. 

1. Page 2. * wr 

This has been translated by VVS. as follows: “The 
ground has been blackened by turning round iron pots. 
There is a scent like the savoury smell of grease, and as a 
good omen the attendants are running to and fro. Is there 
then a meal ready 

In critidsing the above (JOK. 1928, p. 212) Mr. Gr. 
Haribar Sastri, following GS., translates^ “Since the ground 



* All reCerenoM are to the edition with .he 00 m. 1928. 

W®, Wo<Ai«and Barop. ©8.: GaaapatiStatri. 
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looks black, red and white on account of metal Teasels placed 
around (for cooking), a smell like that of oily ^r^arations 
(is felt) and priests are seen walking about as a good omen”. 

Dr. C* Kunhan Raja believes (ibid. 1927 p. 821) that 
rUu^hCLmmjn is the prakrtisation of the Malaya)am (?) word 
neyyappama '041 and translates: “I sense a sweet smell like the 
smell of cake fried in ghee, and the smell augurs lock 
fortme”. 

We may picture to ourselves the situation somewhat as 
follows : The Sfltradhara has left his home early in the 
morning without any breakfast and is returning homeward 
when it is past mid-day, giddy with hunger, his eyes rolling, 
and wondering if he can have his breakfast at least now at 
dinner time. He enters his house. As soon as he steps in, 
he discovers to his amazement that elaborate {weparations 
are being made for a feast, as it appears. It looks as if a 
number of metal pots and pans — pans in particular, iron 
pans to fry in — have been cleaned (lit. turned round and 
round) in the yard making the ground all streaked with black, 
appetising odours are issuing from inside as if things are 
being fried in oil and ghee, people are bustling about, but 
really there are no signs of a ready dinner. So he calls to 
his wife and learns from her that he can have his breakfast 
at supper time— provided he can bring a brShman guest 
Here the translation of lohi etc, by Mr. Harihar Ssstri is not 
happy. We cannot expect the vessels still to be kept out* 
side in the yard when preparations are actually going on and 
are pi-obably nearing completion (for Natl says to her hus- 
band, muhuttaam pa4i%dledu ayyo). Besides, ‘placing round* 
as the meaning of parivatfafia is somewhat strained. And 
kdiatarS may be interpreted as 'streaked with l^bck’ rather 
than 'looks black, red and white’. Ijfeubbhdma'fpi as inter- 
preted by Dr. Raja is somewhat fandful. Even if we accept 
that the C. is the work of a late Malabar poet, as he contends, 
it is difficult to see what purpose could be served by intro- 
ducing a few Malayl|am words into a Sanskrit play. Even 
apart from this it is difficult to exjduu how neyyappeanafta 
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could become ijjteubbkdma'^a — how appa in the compound 
could be dianged to ubbhd. On the other hand I would suggest 
that is more naturally rendered as equivalent 

to anehodbhrdmavM rather than snehodbhdvana as it is done 
by GS. and accepted as such by the translators. Udh'hrdmaij.a 
would th«j mean ‘stirring’, i, e., ‘frying’. This is better 
than understanding by it swit 

etc. which is somewhat strained. 

It may be noticed that I have omitted to explain above 
Ait I Neither of the translations 

of va4iva8sajafio appears to me to be satisfactory. This 
word occurs again four pages later in the line qAin wAtWtt- 
^ which is Nail’s answer to the question of the 

Sfttradhlm, “Whoever advised you about this fast ?” 
Here WS translate it by ‘servant’. GS, has this com- 
ment on the word, wfiSisOT:, by which he pro- 

bably means as Harihar Sistri has translated, ‘priests* 
Neither of these translations appears to me to be satisfactory. 
No doubt the words mnimitta^ via ‘like a good omen, go 
quite well with the appearance of priests indicating an 
auspicious occasion. But if priests were moving about in 
the house already, would Natl ask her husband to find out 
a brihmau guest ? Again in the sentence quoted above, 
would she answer merely s f ftn fg q st ? We might 

expect her to add a word like dryct, if he were the priest 
Besides what a name for a priest — Ctlrijagoftha-Powder — 
Pot I or Pot of-Quicklime I — There is also another difiSculty 
in its way. All the three things which the Stltradhffra obser- 
ves have rrference to his doubt *5 flTmi ? How can 
the presence of priests have reference to the dinner ? Probably 
not. The other translation of ‘attendant* and *servant’ though 
apparently ccs'reot cannot be accepted for the following 
reasons. Was the Stltradhira so rich as to afford servants ? 
If he were rich, he would not say to the Vidftasaka, “Do not 
reject my invitation thinking that I am poor. Nevertheless I 
am gcnng to give you an excellent meal and even gold md^aa 
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as daistpd.*** Besides when NatT says, “There is rice 
and cords, ghee and got in the house ”, he wonders if it is 
all true. Therefore we cannot expect him to have servants 
at home* * Anyhow is it not annataral for a servant to ad- 
vise the mistress of the house about a fast ? — and such a fast 
at that, a fast to obtain a handsome husband I The ko&as 
explain the word vstrivasyd as iuSrSfS ‘service’ or ‘wor- 
ship’. It need not always imply ‘paid service’. Our 
word mi^ht therefore mean ‘people who have come to 
help^ render service’, in other words ‘friendly ncaghbours’- 
I would therefore translate it ‘our good neighboitr (s)’. 
Pit^bly these included both men and women. For in the 
Sfcck. we find in this place women helping the wife of the 
SutmdhSra, by makiug garlands, preparing unguents and 
BO ou. This would also agree with via. It is 

natural to think of sumaAgalit as a good omen. Moreover 
. it is less objectionable for u neighbour to give advice about 
such matters than for a servant, though the Satradhira him- 
self cries, “Bravo I Curijagostha I Bravo !” But all the same 
we cannot escape the fact that it is a man that is advising 
his neighbour’s wife about the means of securing a ‘hand- 
some husband’ — may be in the next birth. No doubt the 
relations between the sexes among the members of the 
actors’ caste was freer than elsewhere. To avoid these 
difiiculties -Stldraka has made NatT’s adviser a friend of the 
StltradhSra* not a neighbour as I have tried to explain — 
besides changing his name to JUnpavfddha, indicating 
perhaps thereby that he was on old man. And yet the 
Stltradhlra is angry with him for taking such a liberty. 
Surely manners liad changed by Sudraka’s time. 

But 1 believe BhSsa did all this on purpose for comic 
effect. The whole scene is designed that way. The stage- 
direetcw’s entry, his hunger, hie smelling dinners, his wife’s 

* Vhflj nwy mcM ttun gold ooiao TfaiB does not prove that he it rioh. 
At s enrfa, pretentB nmii be Moh m to indlMite • oertoin omonat of 
••If 4Merifioe «o tfae jort of tke devotee. Besides MvarvadOia is very 
often preseribed. Sven todejr socb presents ere msde in die farm of 
«h^ ere called ‘lalomf ooios’ — whiiA omtain a small poroeatage of 

g^ In thorn to satiafy the dratand of tho nuvarvaidam and to JoaUf j 

m imprint of the goddeaa Lakfmljon them ! 
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jokes, his reactions to them in a speech which though quite 
short is full oi bombast, his wife being advised by a neigh- 
bour, the neighbour's funny name and even the use of PrSkyt 
in preference to Sanskrit — all serve the same «id. 

S. Now it is this consideration that makes me wonder 
whether another word in the same Prologue may not sug- 
gest something as funny. I mean the word pSdardio> 
The first time it is used it may mean nothing more than 
a ‘breakfast’. Though the StltradhSra is coming at mid- 
day, he may very well describe the meal as ‘breakfast’ 
because he has eaten nothiug since the morning. But the 
second time the word is used — te^a ^dar&io vi me bhavUsadi 
the meaning is somewhat doubtful. “Thus, i. e., by invit- 
ing a brahman, I shall aUj have pratardsab*’, he says. 
Would he not get it otherwise ? Besides he has to wait 
for some time more for it and in addition he has to secure 
a brahman guest. Evidently the dinner was towards 
evening and yet he says p&dard.s& vi me bkavtssadi. 
Anyway it is difficult to interpret the word apt. Therefore 
I hazard an explanation. This however I am doing with a 
great deal of hesitation. Can it be possible that the word 
means ‘cold food’ — eaten in the morning When he finds 

that the prospect of a dinner is far off he may very well ask his 
wife— “Is there anything left over from yesterday’s food? 
I am so hungry.” The wife who is in a rather jovial mood 
today answers ‘yes’ and goes on continuing the conversation 
in a tone of banter, till her husband is angry — and then she 
tells him ooncihatingly that if only he would wait a little 
longer everything would be ready. The second time the word 
occurs the meaning would be somewhat as follows ; “Thus, 
by inviting a guest, when of course there will be a heavy 
dinner with many courses, 1 shall have something to eat in 
the morning also. I need not go out to my work hungry 
even if I start early in the morning as 1 did today,” 

* Cht M rooroing tnetl”. whidi is too ofteo 

• ooMmsd* 
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1 suggest this meaning finding support Cor it in the general 
comic trend of the scene and the (^fficulty of interpreting the 
word api. 

3. Page 7. I 

“I am not free.” WS. 

This is what the Vidusaka says from behind the scanest 
in answer to the Stttradhlra’s invitation. Probably 
the translators wore led to render the word arittao as ‘not 
free’ , for later on (p. 9) the Vidtt^aka says, bhai^Smi vdvudo- 
tti ‘I tell you I am engaged’, though he has not really said so 
before, i. e., put forth such an excuse. They therefore equate 
v&vudo with what he has really said before — ^i. e , arittao. 
But the meaning of ‘not free’ for ariitaka is rather strained . 
Usually it means *not empty’, or ‘not poor’ as here. The 
Vidtlfaka has become poor now and naturally resents being 
treated as such. This kind offer of the Stltradhlra he resists 
by answering, am not poor. Invite someone else.” We 
may explain the discrepancy by saying that the Vidtl^ka is 
not really reiterating but is merely trying to put off bis host 
by another excuse when he says bhandmi vamdotti. As 
6 S. shrewdly remarks 

Here we may note in passing how the Prologue to this 
play is very ingeniously constructed — mixing up the 
Sittradbira of the pseudo-real actor-world with the Vidtlfaka 
of the dramatic world of imagination. And yet it all appears 
so very natural and real. Bb3sa has gone here a step 
farther-logicaUy speaking; though not chronologically — ^than 
the usual method of merely indicating the action or bitro- 
ducing the next actor* 

1 1 do not know wlwt mnkea Prof. A. B. Keith think tfaet the Stttn&Sn 
is pleying the pert of the Vidfiyeke, in Amo of tide etage-ittreotion 
Stmlerit Dmmn p. ISl : “ • •• he speaks PrSkrt only w flte the 
pelt of the VidUfake whitdt he is to jday”, thue ofleri^ a different 
•splanation for the nee of Prtktt by the Satra^Biiis* Oontra 1 
above. 
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4. Page 9. vi 5 * 1 wwr aniiHRn^ 

«r I 

“But one does not eat the stone of the very sweetest 
mango, because it doesn’t suit one.” WS. 

Probably the Vidtleaka says to himself when he is 
tempted with the offer of a feast : **1 have fallen upon 

such bad days that 1 thought, if 1 did not eat even the stone 
of the sweet mango, it viras because 1 couldn’t. ” 

5. Page 11. I *A garment of air*. WS. 

There seems no reason to understand by this as GS, 
does atitarJyavdsah. Anta,likkha is naturally antarik§a and 
WS. are so far correct. But what do they mean by ‘gar- 
ment of air’ ? I do not know if they mean to suggest that 
Maitreya was not taking home any garment at all ! GS. under- 
stands by it paridhdnavastram. Now if there was any gar- 
ment at all for whom was it meant to wear? It is not clear* 
If it were meant for Cirudatta probably we would have had 
a reference to it, as in the Mrcch, If it were a jwdvdrdka he 
would have said so* Besides there is a reference to such a 
cloak later on when Csrudatta asks VasantasenS to take it in- 
side. Evidently he removes this cloak because he wants to 
feel the cool breeze. It is most unlikely that a prdvdraka 
would be described as antalikkkavdso. The Mfcch, has at this 
place a cloak scented with jdtl flowers and sent as a present 
to CSrndatta by his dear friend Jftrpavpddhu.* But I sug- 
gest tlmt this cloth — whatever it was — was not meant for 
Cirudatta to wear. It was probably meant to be given away 
as a present to some one at the §a§thldevaldrya, even 
as it is done now at a particular fasthi ritual. This might 
have been sonae kind of cheap cloth very loose m texture — and 
hence called antalikkkavdso - not unlike what is too often 


* Sadreks b»8 ft drftmfttic motiva in this* Ho oonneots it utraight-wfty 
with the iooident of the ftle^hant’s ftttftok and O&rudattft’s present of 
it to Kftroapara, otod as he conneota jCroaTiddha with both the 

SutradhSra and OaradatU. 
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used eyeQ now for ceremonial purposes. It may also indi- 
cate CSrudatta’s present poverty. The flowers mentioned 
along with the cloth could easily be taken as necessaries of 
worship. Cirudatta’s wife, the BrShma^T, wants to make a 
present, as she says, in connection with that day — though not 
of cloth (p. 84.) 

b. Page 11. 

“Enter- ■ -a maid-servant with wood-sorrel in her hands." 
WS* GS. has an interesting comment on this: — 

1 (See also Avimdraka, IV. beginning.) 

1 would like to explain this further and add a few more 
particulars. It is customary for people in Mysore who have 
fasted, when they break their fast, to include in their food 
greens like sesbania leaves (Kannada agasS sdppu) and the 
myrobalan fruit (dmalaka) pounded and made into cakes and 
dried (K. niUi dU^), in order to counteract the undesirable 
effects of pitta or the bilious humour as a consequence of 
fasting. I have verified the statement of GS. in regard to 
the qualitie-B of this wood-sorrel (K. pullaihparad) also from 
an eminent Ayurvedic doctor. It is therefore most probable 
that the maid has collected this green vegetable for the use 
of her roaster, who is evidently observing a fa.st in connee. 

tion with his §affhf vow, I do not suppose it is in any way 
connected with the ritual to follow (see next note). We do 
not know in what parts of India wood-sorrel is used when 
breaking a fast. A knowledge of this might give us some 
clue to the author’s native province, 

7. Page 16 
Page 26 

In trying to show that the Mfcch, is “a marked im- 
provement in the selection and arrangement of the incidents 
of the action", Dr, V. S. Sukthankar (JAOS 42. pp. 66 f.) 
instances three cases where the Cdrttdtuia is defective. 

1 shall have occasion to refer to all of them in their proper 
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places. Now here is the first case. He r^arks ; “The 
action of the C, begins with a soliloquy of the Vidtlfaka fol- 
lowed by a lengthy dialogue [not more lengthy than it is in 
the Mrcch» , I should think] between the nSyaka and the 
Vidfl^ka. The hero is conversing with his friend, deploring 
his poverty. This dialogue is brought to an abrupt end by 
the scene introducing Vasantaseua.... In the MrccJi. (p. 25) 
the abruptness of the change of scene is skilfully avoided by 
the addition of the following words placed in the mouth of 
Cgrudatta ; 

“bhavatu. tistha tlvat ahaih samgdhiih nirvartaygmi, 
Very well. Wait awhile and I will finish my meditation. ” 
These words of Cgrudatta serve admirably to adjust the time 
relation of the different events. The play wright here un- 
mistakably indicates that the succeeding scene, which intro- 
duces the offers of love by Sakgra, their indignant rejection 
by Vasantaseng, and her subsequent escape, develops during 
Cgrudatta’s samddhi. Furthermore, as indicated by the 
subsequent words of Cgrudatta {Mrcch. 43) : ^vayasya 
samdptajaposmi,’ Friend, my meditation is over,’ Vasanta- 
sena’s reaching the door of Cgrudalta’s house coincides ex- 
actly in point of time tvith the emergence of Cgrudatta from 
his samddhi.'’ 

As far as I can see, the abruptness referred to by 
Dr. Sukthaukar is more appareui than real. Cgrudatta enters 
the stage making offerings to the household deities. But he 
stops in the middle of his devotions and begins to wonder at 
the extraordinary reversal of his fortunes. While he is thus 
musing on his poferty, his friend Maitreya begs him not to 
give way to grief. In answer to this Cgrudatta says ; 
‘Hurw! i ftwinr gfef , 

tawr w ST qftwi ii" 

“Why should I grieve, my comrade ? Am I poor, 
whose wife will follow my fortunes, whose joys and sorrows 



you will Share, and especially when my epirft ii not crushed, 
which is a rare thing with the poor ? ’ 


Thus he takes consolation, and we may suppose he con- 
tinues his interrupted devotions as before. At this stage 
tT««anh9ena Sahara and the Vite appear outside in the stre^ t 
jHseriM alKm'tate phce. I, the 


.ndtherttn „f, his mll‘1 V'V^. '>■' "“3' 

while CarudiU . ^ I of 

suppose, CwhaM'cx * ^ reaching the door, be 

»lks^the VidTf^ka to go to the square; and make offerings to 
the MS4». This reference to the Matrs who are connec^ 
with Skanda suggests that the sasthT was something like 
what we hare today. Besides this worship of the MStrs 
was evidently part of that ritual. There is nothing more 
natural for BhSsa than to introduce the street scene while 
the ritual is going on. There is another gap later on when 
the nSyaka is left alone while Sakgra and the Vita meet the 
Vidtlsaka and Radanikg outside. There is no lamp inside 
now * and Cirudatta and Vasautaseug are left alone. During 
this interval probably Cgrudatta was performing his japa^'’ 
which might have given the clue to Sudraka. The absence 
of a stage.direction to this effect is no objection at all. 
Such things are quite common with Bhlsa who usually leaves 
the details to the directors and actors. * This gap which 
occurs also in the Mrech, has been left unnoticed by Dr. 
Sukthaukar. I do not know how he would explain it there. 
If such a gap is inartistic in one place, I suppose it is equally 
inartistic in another. 


1 . But not throughout the chase Hceno as Dr. Behalkar thinks. 

2. E*g«^the btage> ii recti on— aamin<7r/aft<2dFim kftva^ lu Pratim^ Act 
III* refers to a ntnnber of the duties of the oarc-taker of the statue 
gallery, to bo gathered from the context. Again we cannot expect 
^dauik& and the Vidllsaka to he holding the wfH>d>80rrtl, dowers 
and cloth for ever. 

3. How were such parallel sccnes--*one inside the house and another 

outside in the street — roansged by the actors ? A transverse onrtaia 
would resolve this difficulty, as well as a similar one io the Sp^ 
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WS. translate iavapaftarieia as ‘lord of the corpse 
baaaar,’ But to whom does the epithet apply ? HariLir 
Sistri, with GS., thinks that it refers to Yama, the lord of 
pretapuri or naraka. This explanation is quite unsatis* 
factory. The mistakes ofjSakira. at least in BhSsa, are not as 
absurd or silly as Stidraka has made them ought to be. Eveti 
as there is a rational or rather aseociational basis for Mrs. 
Malaprop’s confusions in Sheridan’s Rivals^ we have in 
SakSm a confusion of names of mythological characters. 
He mistakes, as in this stanza, one raolestor of woman, 
DuS&Ssana for another, Ravaija; a descendant of KuntT, 
Janamejaya for one of her sons. We therefore expect some 
such natural explanation for savapaffanesa also, for con- 
tradiction is the very essenc(j of this kind of humour* 
Therefore Dr. Raja is right when he says that it must refer 
to Siva. Sahara mistakes Vasudeva (or Vispu) for Siva. 
But we do not find the same contradiction between Vasudeva 
and Yama. To understatid ‘Siva’ by the word savapaffaneia^ 
on the other hand, it is not necessary to emend the text to 
Sivapat}anesa, a.s Dr. Raja does. He goes further and sees 
in it a reference to Trichur, also known as SivapurT. From 
Uj jay ini to Trichur is a far cryl Even as his own brother- 
in-law the King was lord of UjjajinT-p.ittai>a, SakSra might 
be saying in his characteristically quaint way, Siva whom 
he mistakes for Vasudeva is lord of the city of corpses 
-mark the word ‘corpses’, not pretas or spirits — i. e., 
SmaiSnay the burning and burial ground, 

9. Page 25. i” 

The courtezan removes her garland and throws of 
her ornaments.” WS. 

It would be more correct to say “throws off her garland 
and removes her ornaments.” If Vasantasena threw away 
the ornaments for fes^r they should jingle, apart from the 
fact that she would be considered rash and foolish, there 
trould be nothing to deposit with Curudatta- Therefore we 



, . wk^fshethroriawajtfcegarJwidwioge 

have to prcBence and remom from her 

fragrance would betro I . jg__,ay J,er auklets and 
body whatever would tinkle oi « g 
girdle, her bauglea and bracelets— and ke p 
fhe begs Cffrudatta to keep them for her, she remove*— the 
stage-direction eajs vimucyn alariidrath— whatever is still 
on her body, and hands them over to Maitreya— unless of 
course she has again put them on in the meanwhile- 

10. Page 27. “*W flT' ftw WW wwif 

fmr ^ i” 

“My intellect is like the reflection in a mirror, right 
for left and left for right.” WS. 


There is here a pun on the words rdma and dakl hirM 
unnoticed by the translators, especially as ho says vdmesu 
and dakkhinesu, masculine and plural. 

11. Page 34. “*|{5|*IHI^ l” 

“Daughter of a courtezan of the gold caste.” WS. 

I wish to add in corroboration of this translation that in 
Mysore a similar term in Kannaijii badgaradavalu, a woman 
of the golden (caste), is applied with particular reference to 
royal mistresses and their descendants are thence forwards 
called ‘golden.’ The term, I learn, derives from the golden 
ornament, bandi, placed round the woman’s neck as a re- 
cognition of acceptance. It may be that Vasantaseni 
belonged to such a class of highly aristocratic courtezans and 
SakSni as the King’s brother-in-law would naturally feel 
slighted by her rejection. 

12. Page 41. twrff:” etc. I. 29. 

Bhasa describes here the moon as rising. We have to sup- 
pose that on §afth%, referred to above, say at about 9 
o’clock in the night SukSra pursued VasantasenS into the lane 
beside Oarudatta’s mansion. The darkness was so dense that 
it seemed to smear one’s body or was like collyrium itself 
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raining from &e sky. After Vasantaaeni was rescued, Ciru* 
datta asks Maitreya to accompany the lady to her house with 
a lamp. But the appearance of the moon just at that moment 
readers any other light superfluout . The stanza quoted 
above describes the ris of the moon. Now two days later 
on the night of the eighth of the same fortnight the moon is 
described as setting, flow is it possible for the moon to rise 
on §a§thi at night and two nights later on affamt also to set 
about two hours later ? Evidently there is something 
wrong in this unless we assume an interval of a fortnight 
and two days more between. The passages dealing with the 
moou-riso (I. 29) and the moon-set (111. 8) are no doubi 
genuine. For they form integral parts of the plot* When 
Sakira pursues VaaautaeenS the street is pitch dark so that 
VasantasenScau easily escape- And here Bhasa gives us 
some of the finest descriptions of darkness. When Sahara 
and Vitft disappear at sight of the "Vidtlfaka, the moon rises. 
In the III Act GSrudatta is returning from a concert and 
just when he reaches home, the moon sets, thus assisting 
Sajjalaka to break open into Cirudatta’s house and steal the 
casket of jewels. The raoon_set is also therefore absolutely 
essential to the story. But can we assume aii interval of 
seventeen days? There are difficulties in the way. Whin 
CSrudatta asks Maitreya to take charge of Vasantaseng’s 
jewels, Maitreya does so unwillingly and immediately bands 
them over to Kadaniki telling her, “You take these goldin 
ornaments, Radaniki. Keep them on the sixth and the 
seventh, I shall take charge of them on the eighth when I 
shall have a holiday.” Radanikg makes fun of him re- 
marking that on that day probably he will have leisure from 
his vedic studies. This is all very well so far as it goes, 
It might be that Maitreya is merely saying that he is not 
prepared to take charge of the jewels Maybe 

he will do so on the eighth. It is just a pretext of his to 
put off the responsibiliiy : he will guard it on onochyoyona 
days onlyl Now it may he irgued that this is i,o ind cat ion 
of the period. But then pn the night of the theft Radanikg 



djnias 'up to Maitreya, rouses him and says ; “I have guarded 
the casket on the sixth and the seventh. Today is the 
eighth, now take this 1" This passage definitely makes 
the period only three days. Is this passage therefore 
spurious —a thoughtless joke suggested by the first passage ? 
Or shall we say that both of them are spurious ? 1 do not 

think this is likely, and for two reasons. Later on in the 
same act-(p. 84) .the'^BrShmaigu, CSrudatta's wife, refers to 
her fast on the sixth and begs of Maitreya to accept a 
present, apologising to him for giving it two days late. We 
may not say this is also an interpolation. The second reason 
is this: This is the stanza that describes the moon setting 

(III. 3) : 

fin'iivnlRDw ftiniwwr ii” 

“That eight-day moon gives place to darkness and sets, 
as when a wood-land elephant plunges into water, the curved 
end of his tusk is gradually submerged^” WS. Now why 
do 38 Bhasa think of ajfami in particular with reference to 
the moon? This pissage in itself makes the incongruity 
intrinsic to Bhasa’s play. We have to ndu)it that Bhasa is 
here nodd'mg. Such instances are not uncommon among 
great artists. R. L. Stevenson records such lapses in 
Scott 1 And in one of Rembrandt’s pictures the 
trees cast their shadows in front when .t^®y ought 
to cast them behind. We have to explain that BhSsa’s 
anxiety to render the action intensely dramatic gov 
the batter of his realism and it never occurred to him at the 
moment that within three days the moon could not both rise 
and set at night. We have to offer the same explanation for 

1 . ^^s.how troubleeome the moon is t I hair# ooroe to grief oYor the moon 
in Prtnce Oiio; and^ so soon as that was pointed ont to me, adoptod 4 
precantion whioh I reootniiioiid to other men —I neier write now 
without an almanao. With an almanac^ and the map of the country 
and the plan of ev^y honsej either actually plotted on paper or clearly 
and immediately apprehended in tho intnd, a man may hope to avoid 
•0106 of the grossest possible blunders* With the map before him^ 
he wilt soarce allow the sun to set in the east) as it does in 
iinilgtMfg. * • • • « . tdy iifst book (Introduction)* 
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his description of the moon on the eighth, which is more like 
half a pancake than the pointed tusk of an elephant. Proba- 
bly he was thinking of the horned moon on the eighth! That 
was quite like him ! For if the moon has to set at about 
midnight how could he help describing the moon of the 
eighth ? In the Mrcch, the word asfami is no doubt remov- 
ed — but how can the moon look like ‘an elephant’s tusk 
sharply pointed’, visdiyagra^ (HI. 6 d), if it is to 

set after midnight ? This play has further removed almost 
all the references to and though Dr.Sukthankar 

denies that it contained any references at all. That it was not 
altogether free Irom this discrepancy at least at one time of 
its history is clear from a rending noted by the commentator, 
PfthvTdhara, when he says : 

" (P- 10 ; see also p. S3). 

IS. Page 50. spstl i s n unft wxi fir i” 

“Sit down. Sir.” “She is so polite about it, I suppose 
I must.” WS. 

This does not seem quite correct. The courtezan offers 
the shampooer a seat, as soon as she hears he is in danger 
from a rich man— which kind act quite naturally makes hmi 
hop.! that she may go a step farther and help him out of his 
difficulty. It is better therefore to take kayya^ .as equiva- 
lent to prayojanaih and translate, “Her special kindness 
mitkes me think it is worth-while.” 

14. Page 59. f, 

arPi aragang ^ or I 

*rl9»w — »faroi«i ^astr fHiaff I fife % 9#aif^ amroi^ i ” 

** Page. *Ohl I am disappointed that my mistress did not 
see Blarijapllra’s valiant deed. If only you had seen le.aning 
forward from the casement with bosom bowed...’ 

“ Courtezan, ‘Feathsr-headed people are easily amazed. 
What is the cause of your excitement ? ” WS, 
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Dr, E. H, Johasfcon (lA. June 19AS, pp. 114 to 115^ 
does in'; approfa o€ this tranelation which mak«B Kerpaphra 
a propar name and understands pariapanda in the seniae of 
*a Valiant deed.’ He would render it thus : **0h I am dis- 

appointed that I did not see (lit. by whom was not seen) the 
shaking of my mistress’s ear-ornament, as she leant, etc.” 
and “Fenher-headed paople soon get bumptious. Wliat’s 
the reason for your highfaluting(or bombast) Pnrispanda 
ordinarily means ‘chang ^ of place’ or ‘movement’ as opposed 
to parii^ama which means ‘charge of form.’ He says : 
Possibly in Stldraka’s text of the DC. kanr^dUrassa, had been 
corrupted into kan‘))>auraassat which might be undersiood 
as equivalent to kanndurdce4<i (‘harem servant’), and he may 
hive objected to giving a courtezan’s servant such a title and 
therefore turned it into a fanciful projier name ” 

But now this word Karpaptlra for a proper name is not 
after all more ‘fanciful’ than Carnago8t.ha. Besides it is 
actually found used as a proper name; e g., it is the “name 
of the father of Kavicandra and author of the Altflhkara- 
kiustubha” (Monier- Williams’s Die.). Moreover the whole 
criticism rests on the exact significance of the wo;d parts, 
pania whicCi may after all mean in the free idiom ot a poet 
like BbSsi, ‘a Valiant lesd/ And examples are not wanting 
in him of such free use of words. The simplest solution 
therefore seems to be to accept Sfldraka's interpretation of 
the word Karpaptlra, for as Dr. Johnston himself i dmits, 

“the Mrcch. does not always darken counsel but ia 

sometimes able to suggest a correction of the DC's tuxt.’ 
Further the vismaya and uiseka of ttie Page, both of w'hich 
seem to mean almost the sanw thing, ‘pride’ — have reference 
to his exploit rather than to the supposed bombast of his 
speech. WS. are also wrong, it seems to me, in their inter- 
pretation of these two words.i 

15. Page 62. 

“Well then, what did you say to him ? ” WS. 

). C!f • $».'!. 9i wIHre dw w«rds aqd m 'qnd. 
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The courteaan asks of the Page if' ho knew the name of 
the gentleman who presented him with his mantle. The 
Page answers : “Really I do not know.” The courtesan 
gently reproves him by saying : “You were very thought- 
less.” Now it is Cell’s turn. She turns round upon him 
and says : “In that case why did you come here to speak 
before us ? You could have kept your adventure to your- 
self.” This seems to be the trend of her speech. Vasanta- 
sen5 gives expression to her disappointment in a dignified 
way, but the maid attacks the Page severely for his stupi- 
dity in not learning who his benefactor and patron was but 
talking a great deal about himself. His reaction to this 
attack is also interesting, for he says : “But this much I 
know — the gentleman is not at all proud ” 

16. Page 65. “wmrPJu w sr w wfwsraWnm |” III. 26, 
‘...full of feeling but free from flourishes,” WS, 

This seems to mean according to GS. that the music in 
question was “expressive of feeling even without the em- 
ployment of gestures.” Generally abhinaya along with 
singing would be necessary for the full expression of emotions. 
But even without its aid the musician was able to express 
himself fully. ‘Free from flourishes’ seems rather out of 
place here, for Carudattu does not seem to be in a mood to 
refer to comical things.’ He does not even take notice of 
Maitreya’s jokes but goijs on expatiating on BhavaSabala’s 
extraordinary powers. The interpretation of GS. seems 
therefore right. 

17. Page 68. “or Wi^r, gf ft T 

“The scoundrel has not only washed my feet, but my 
face too.” WS. ** 

Before this are these two speeches • 

Jester. — Vardhamaflavaka, wash my feet too. 

Servant,— When your feet are well washed you’ll go rolling 
on the ground. Pour away the water. Nay 
bring them here, I’ll wash ’em. WS. 



Muka^ vi dhode haci a parallel in £anna4n idiom wliicb 
means *put to shame’. It is not unlikely that this is the 
meaning here, for while washing his feet the servant reproa- 
ched him in the presence of Carudatta for his carelessness 
and dirty habits thus put him to shame. 

18. Pages 71—2. 111. 6. 

ff ^ *1 «i4npim l 

g sr ^ sr iRrraii^'. 

Sajjalaka-—*^het the wiseacres call it low, this business 
when folks are asleep, for the shame of cheating those that 
are trustful comes from daring, not from cruelty. Independ- 
ence though of ill report is better far than the folded hands 
of servility. This was the road that was taken of old by 
Drona’s son when he slew the sleeping kings.” WS. 

Dr. Johnston writes on this (ibid. pp. 115-7): **1 agree 
with the translators in rejecting Ganapati Sastri and Mor- 
genstierne’b solution of construing saurya'At na bhavati, 
karkaayatd bhavatu" He proceeds to cite different instances 
where kdmavh is used by the author with or without a corre- 
lative like hi or tu and says : “This would do here, ‘al- 
though the wiseacres call it..,, I say it is heroism, not vio- 
lence.’ 

“But I regard this method of interpreting the Verse as 
doubtful and it has the disadvantage of not explaining tu^ 
in the third pada, while the fourth pdda follows clumsily 
on the third, being rather an illustration of the proposition 
contained in the second. Accordingly I would suggest that 
the second «and third padas have been transposed. This 
must have happened at a very early date; for, Stldraka 
whose alteration of the verse shows that he felt the same 
difficulties in it that we do, has the same order as tihe text of 
the DC^ With this slight change the whole verse falls into 
order and is entirely free from objection. The translation 
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would run, ‘Let the wiseacres, If they like tell us this sort of 
behaviour to folks asleep is a low affair, yet independence 
though of ill report is far better than the folded hands of 
servility. For getting the better of the trustful by deceitful 
means is heroism, not unjustifiable violence, and this was 
the road the son of Dropa took when he slew the sleeping 
kings." 

The rejection of GS.’s interpretation by the translators 
and Dr. Johnston is nsost unfortunate. Their view is based 
upon a complete misunderstanding of the character of Sajja- 
laka and an utter disregard of the context. Their transla- 
tion would make us think that Sajjalakr was defying the 
wise and justifying his robbery by calling it daring and 
heroism, whereas he is dejticted — mark the stage-direction 
aanirvedaik wVm/yu— and is repenting of the act before he 
has committed it. He is not going to kill any one— do 
sdhaaa (p. 94). Rather than oill the wise, wiseacres, he is 
inclined to agree with their view, for he is only a robber by 
compulsion and not by choice, and a brdhmana too ‘born in 
a happy and contended family’ (IV 4b) and speaks Sanskrit, 
He is trying to ea^e his conscience by arguing with himself 
that even in famy is preferable to servility and that A&rat- 
thSman did such a thing of old. We have to remember in 
this context that he is trying to ransom his sweiit-heart, who 
is a slave. This is the only reason for this dare-devil act and 
so he tells Ininly to his sweet-heart — “tutirfiwnfW I 

ST siuhl*3C, fliTftusTpT sTOTsf !’’ pp. 93 and 94. 

(See also IV. 4, and p. 90). Therefore it is a fundamental 
mistake the translators have committed in taking “sr 
wrijRm” as st," 

Now the difficulty of interpreting karm'Ai, and tu in the 
third line is quite imaginary. There is no need to transpose 
the second and third padas. The first two lines together 
form a clause, the third line is the main sentence and the 
fourth another sentence. Dr. Johnston himself suggests 
■uch a construction, but thinks it necessary to emend the 
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text to vifvasie hi tw, with two negatives, and even then 
rejects it as an ‘inferior’ alternative. But all this confusion 
arises as I have pointed oat above by a misunderstanding 
of the context. Following GS.^s commentary — which scho- 
lars too often have neglected— we get at the true meaning 
of the stanza. It might be rendered thus : ‘‘The wise may 
call it low, this business ;vhen folks are asleep, on the score 
that getting the better of the trustful by deceitful means is 
never heroism, but violence. Nevertheless ... ”, 

19, Page 74. fihs 

01 !’• 

“ I cannot sleep any more than a Buddhist monk that’s 
made an assignation with a servant-girl”. WS. 

Dr. Johnston thinks (ibid. p. 117) that this has re- 
ference to ‘‘the practice of ...keeping awake at night 

to induce mystic meditation,” that kafialbaka is equivalent 
to *^karai}.lya" in the formula of Arhatship”, that saftketa is 
a synonym for saihvrti ‘truth as seen by ordinary men,’ 
“worldly usage’, and that the root nc here mean. s ‘to purify,’ 
He would therefore translate, “like a Buddhist monk w'ho 
has been emancipated from worldly kiiowledge by following 
the path to Arhatship.’’ 

Prof. M, Hiriyauna writes in the course of a com- 
munication about Dr. Johnston’s interpretation: “ It is far- 
fetched, especially as it involves taking saiiketa as equivalent 
to sa'kvfti. I prefer the explanation of Gapapati SSstri; but 
it is not at all necessary to amend the text as he has done. 
The same meaning can be got from the reading given at the 
foot of page 56 in the first edition — I have 
consulted a MS. of the play found in the Madras 
Oriental Library and it contains this reading and not the 
other. The form for a ‘maid-servant’ is no doubt 

somewhat out of the way; but it is quite correct (see Psoini, 
ITI, U. 20).” According to this suira we can have forma 
ViHai prc^akara ‘one who promptly does what he is directed 
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to do’ vcLcaruJtteta ‘one who regularly.** to do’ 
and vacanakara ’one who regularly does what he is 
told.’ In the same way we can have forme like kartavyakara 
and-kart^ 

There are also other reasons why Dr. Johnston’s explan- 
ation seems far-fetched, ifa labhami is more correctly 
translated as ‘I don’t get sleep’ or ‘I cannot sleep.’ The 
VidO-faka says he cannot get sleep and not that he ‘will not 
sleep’ or that he ‘is not sleeping,’ which is what we would 
expect if the reference was to a monk keeping his vow. Un- 
less we find a phrase like this used elsewhere in Buddhistic 
writings, it is rather difficult to accept this interpretation of 
Dr .Johnston as a whole. Even it we accept the reading 
and explain the trouble.some word kattavvaka 
in the Buddhistic sense, we may still translate, “like a 
Buddhist monk whose assignation had been upset by his reli- 
gious duties.” The translation of WS. is perhaps more in 
keeping with the context where the Vidtlsaka finds the 
charge of the casket from which he cannot escape too 'bur- 
densome and is unable to get even n wink of sleep. In 
other words he is trying to sleep whereas the Buddhist 
monk would be trying to keep awake. And after all, this 
gibe against Buddhist monks, even if deserved, is not so 
much to vilify them as to raise a laugh. 

20. Page 75. III. 10 cd. 

it ^ H” 

“ Tomorrow the neighbours will foregather with long 
and gloomy feces to discuss my errors and the skill of my 
work.” WS. 

This interpretation is the same as that of GS., but it is 
perhaps wrong. Sajjalaka is describing his skill in breaking 
open walls. The sense seems to be this : The neighbours 
that flock to this place tomorrow to show sympathy, will 
forget their vifdda and begin to discuss the merits or other- 
wise of my work. This is the most natural thing for neigh- 
boon whose sympathies are not quite unmixed with other 
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feeling*. GS.’b interpretation of M seems m 

bit strained. The ordinary meaning of iHfnukha itself will 
do in this case. 

21. Page 91. 

After committing the theft Sajjalaka comes out to 
VasantasenS’s house. Entering and not finding MadanikS he 
shrewdly conjectures that she must be with hw mistress 
inside. Then he calls out to her. Dr. Sukthanbir who thinks 
that here is another defect in construction remarks as follows 
(ibid. p. 67) : “Under these circumstances it is the height 
of indiscretion to stand outside the house of the heroine and 
shout for his mistress at the top of his voice.” I do not 
know what makes Dr. Sukthankar say this in face of the 
following line -- 

Besides iabd&paydmi need not mean ‘shouting at the 
top of one's voice.’ 

22. Page 102. 

Iff i’’ 

Are these the same ornaments as those that Sajjalaka 
has brought, or are they different ones ? She might be 
wearing different ones today for he has not yet handed them 
over to her. But he does not seem to do it at all 1 Therefore 
we have to assume that she took her jewels from him and 
instead of wearing them herself straight way decorated 
MadanikS with them. Her generosity does not at all sur- 
prise us for we have already witnessed another such instance. 
She feels so happy now in the expectation of the fulfilment 
of her love that she freely shares that happiness with the 
young lovers. Now in the Mrcch. these are the very orna- 
ments that CSrudatta is accused of stealing. Thaefore we 
cannot be sure how BhSsa developed his own plot although 
Stldn^a is not likely to have made many changes in his 
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original, sedng how closely he has followed it so far (see 
later, note 24 and 2 .*» , and mark the veiled threat of SakSra, 
p. 34). 

23. Page] 02. IV. 7. 

fi[<R!i^ *nsCTnr sianj ^ ii ” 

“The man who looks for recompense does but 
gain calamity. May destruction fall on those that hate 
them, either him or the lady.” WS. 

The translation here is entirely wrong. We are not 
concerned now with the benefactor but with the one who has 
been benefitted — in other word«, not with the upakartd but 
with the upahfta. means therefore one who seeks 

to make return for a favour or to show gratitude. Such a 
one finds his reward only in csilamities io his benefactor. Far 
from wishing it, Sajjalaka says, and wishes it 

— mark eva. Besides it would be ungenerous on his 
part to assume that his benefactor looks for recompense. We 
must observe that he says even before he gives ex» 

pression to the above sentiment. In this connection we may 
refer to a stanza quoted by Appayya Dlksita in his Kuva- 
lay&nanda under anujhdlaihkara : a quotation of unknown 
origin, supposed to be addressed by Rsma to HanumSn — 

»TTg 4^ I 

»iv: iTgq4!Rf«ff It ” 

The meaning of this stanza at any rate, which is evidently 
based upon that of BhSsa, is clear. A benefactor may expect 
pratyupak&ra, but surely he does not desire iJodAk§) vipatti.. 
So if any one should desire it, it must be the upakrta, for 
tdien he can find an opportunity to help his saviour. Ksma 
would much rather forget Hanuman’s service than wish for 
an opportunity to make recompense. 

24 Page 103. sfg gwiiw i” 

This is probably some idiom which is not so alive now 
as it was in BhSsa’s time. This may even have been a 
name of this fragment of the (7., even as we have a fragment 
of the Prttiijh&yaugandhar&ya^ known as the eimm. If 
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it had occarted at the end — and BhSaa could have easily pdt 
it there — it might have served as a kind of maAgdla to the 
play. But the play as we have it is undoubtedly a fragment 
(cf. V. S. Sukthankar, QJMS, IX, 1918, pp. 181 ff.). The 
love-story of CSrudatta and VasantasenS has just begun 
and it seems incredible that the play could end here. This 
no doubt represents a definite stage in the action of the 
drama .and -hence the existence of a fragment like this. 

i!.*). Now can we say that the politif motif’ was absent 
in the CSrudatta and that it is purely the work of Shdraka 
(Keith, -Sit. Z>rama, p. 133)? No doubt Aryaka’s name 
has not occurred so far. But Bhasa might have introduced 
it later. He must have had had some such thing in view, for 
how can the King’s brother-in-law be punished except l>y4te 
over-throw of the King ? It is possible that the C&i^wm$ta 
was cut into two plays by the actors and in the first part 
the play which is preserved to us, the reference ta the politi- 
cal motif was removed. This seems probable, seeing the way 
single acts of Sanskrit plays have been preserved in Malabar. 
Or this motif could easily have been introduced by BbSsa 
later on. Sudraka might have introduced it in the fourth 
act itself for the sake of greater effect and closer unity. 
It might be thought that the words of Sajjalaka suggest that 
he might come to the rescue of Cirudatta when he is in 
trouble. Neither Sajjalaka nor anyone else helping CSru- 
datta 1 think could be effectual, for SakSra is not merely 
wicked but also powerful and ^e King is not evidently 
willing to chastise him. Even fiT the crime were discovered 
to have been committed by Sahara himself, by VasantasenS 
harself making her appearance and accusing him he is not 
likely to be punished so long as the present King continues 
to rule. On the other hand, VasantasenS herself might be 
punished for bringing a false accusation against the King’s 
brother-in-law. It seems to me essential that SakSra should 
be made powerless and this can be achieved only by a revol*? 
lution. Therefore it it more than probable that the political^ 
motif formed part of the original Cdrudatta- 



SAINT VILVAMASTGALA. 

Rao Sahib, Mahakavi, Ullub S. Pabamesvaba 
Aitab, m. a., b. l. 

The name of Vilvamaftgala, alias Kff^alTlSfeuka, w 
intimately known and profoundly revered throughout India, 
aa a distinguished Vaisijava saint and poet. Mr. 0. t 
Gangoly, in his paper published in the Malaviya Com- 
memoration Volume, deservedly calls him the Jayadevaof 
the south and says that “he belongs to the whole of India.” * 
I propose, in the present paper, to discuss the problems re- 
lating to his date, birth-place and literary career. 

Some scholars consider that there were three Vaispa- 
vite dev^otees under the common name of Vilvamaftgala. 
According to them, the first of them, who wrote Srikr^na- 
kar^Smrtaf lived in the 9th century, the second, who wrote 
the Prdkrta-k&vya, Sncinham, and other works, in the 18th 
century, and the third, who was a contemporary of Mgna- 
vcda, the Zamorin of Calicut who wrote Kfi^nS^taka, in 
the 17th century A. C- Similarly, there are scholars who 
would variously make Vilvamaftgala a native of Bengal, of 
Andhradefia, of Gujerat and of Kerala. My own view is 
that there was only one Vilvamaftgala, that he lived from 
Cir. C. 1220 to 1300 A. C., and thatihe was born at Puttafl- 
cira in the taluk of Parnr in North Travancore. 

It has been the fashion among writers in Kerala to as- 
cribe even works written in the 19th century to Vilva- 
maftgala. For instance, in a Sanskrit work named Kerald- 
cdradtpkA narrating the legends which have gathered 
round certain temples of Kerala, the name of Rani Gauri 
LakshmT BSyi, who ruled over Travancore from 1810 to 
1815 A. C., is found mentioned ; and yet it is stated that 
that work was composed by VilvatWftgala for the benefit of 


|. Pandit Malaviya Oomnjemoratloo Volume, p, 286-5. 


Vira Kerala Varma, a Raja of Kolattun8d>in North Malabar^ 
I need hardly aay that the anonymous author of this worjj 
introduced the name of Vilvamaftgala to invest it with a 
certain amount of hoariness and consequential holiness. 

From a verse in SrTkrs^karpImyta, we learn that the 
name of the mother and the father of LllaSuka, the author of 
that poem, were NtIt and Damodara, respectively, and that 
his preceptor was IgSnadeva. ‘ In a minor work of LllSfeuka, 
vis,, BSlakfipastotra, the name of ISanadeva is repeated ; 
that of another Guru by name Adityaprajfla is added ; NtIt and 
Dlmodara are again mentioned as the author’s parents ; and 
R9ghave§3na is said to have been a friend of the author- It 
is further stated that LllaSuka was a worshipper of Siva at 
Trichur an the Cochin State."* There is thus clear 
evidence to prove that one and the sjime poet was the author 
of SrTkripakarpSmrta and BslukrUpastotra. 


2. J 

qi gw T w rar H” 

Tbd R&xiis of Travanoore are addrea p^ inp opnlar parlaoce as Maliarajaa 
and hence the use of the word ’ in the above verse, 

^ ?WT- 

qis «5<wmRT>sfilr ii” 

This is the Kerala version of the verse. The Andhra version, published 
at SriraOgam with the oomnivntary of Pftpftyallaya Sttri, is in*«orreot 
and necessarily piovokes the ooinmeDtatur to resort to untenable ex> 
planations. 

4- f5PmSrirt i 

ssRunit vrvjfni. n 

’HU fsnr i 

• ••• ••• ••• ••• II 

ins’wf^r *iTsnan ||” 

(MsL “^ftalnulft) 18 • well-known synoiiTin oC Triokar. 
KUf is# weH-known nmue tmoof NambUtiri women. 
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1 shall first refute the arguments advanced in favour ot 
the view that the author of SrTkfifqakaroSmrta lived in the 
9th century A. C> It is, in the first place, alleged that 
Vilvamaftgala consecrated the temple of SrTpadinan&bha in 
Trivandrum. This is clearly wrong, since the temple existed 
even earlier than the 9th century, and the saint who is said 
to have installed the image of SrTpadmanSbha therein is 
OivSkara, a Brahman of (Tuludefea) fc^outh Canara.® The 
second argument is that the PrSkfta poem, Srfcinham, also 
known as Govindflbhifeke, contains a verse from which it 
may be inferred that LllaSuki was a disciple of PadmapSda, 
the disciple of ^aftkarScarya. That verse is quoted 
below : 

ii” 

The poem is completed in 12 cantos, of which the first 
8 were composed by Vilvamafigala, and the remaining 4 by 
his disciple Durggprasadayati, who was obviously a native 
of Muktistbila, which is the Sanskritised equivalent of Milk- 
kola in Cochin about 10 miles to the south of Tfp- 
prangode.® Durggprasadayati has stated that he completed 
the poem after the death of Vilvamaftgala. To revert now 
to the verse excerpted, I concede that the second line of it 
lends itself to the interpretation that LlliSuka was a disciple 
of Padmapgda. But according to Kerala tradition, Padrna* 
pgda founded the A§raina known as Tekkematham in 

5. mRNrr 1 

^ ’iSk i 

3%^ MiSJpr: h” 

{AnaMataj/amktttramShatmyti). 

6. "Moktiathala has no hing to do with Puri. Vith Mr. BamukriHlina 
Kavi'u pupor in the journal of the Andhra HfetOTjoal Besearob 
8ooiet>, Vol. II, pnge 68. It is an o*(hreonTring name in the Sanskrit 
works of Kerala, and meana Mftkkoia (%Maoai), The graat poet and 
grammatiaa, MalputtUr M&ritjraq* Bhatt»tilh 




Trichur, and hence all those who were ordained as the 
SanjSsins o£ that Math could, in a remote and indirect 
manner, lay claim to his discipleship. Vilvamafigala is 
known to have been a SanySsin of Tekkematham.’’ Accord- 
ing to the interpretation challenged by me, VilvamaAgala 
should have been the author of both KarASmrta and SrT- 
cinham, but that is not the position of the scholars referred 
to by me. There may, however, be others who are likely to 
be inclined to put SrTcinham also as the work of the LtIS- 
&uka of the 9th century, although by doing so they will have 
to admit that the saint was a grammarian also, since Sri- 
cinham has been composed to illustrate the rules of Vara- 
ruci’s Prgkftaprak5&'*. It is with a view to meeting the 
arguments of those persons, if any, that I have ventured to 
give the above explanation. 

I may here point out that one verse which is now in- 
cluded in RarAgmrta is quoted by Ksemendra in his 
Aucityaviciracarcg, as an illustration of Adbhutarasa. 
That verse is the following : — 

aw fw? a ^«nng? gatfr fwrnw i 

wnwTcr rwwSrw 

tigiT awr swm ftwrwwr wws w: %aw; n ” 

Ksemendra, however, not only does not say that it is the 
work of LTlSfiuka, but on the other hand points out that it 
was written by Cbandaka, who, like himself, is a poet of Kash- 
mere. The same verse is found anonymously quoted by 
Slrafigadhara in his Paddhati and by Vallabhadeva in his 
SubhgSitSvalT. SSraAgadhara quotes four verses from Vilva- 
mahgala’s works and specifically states that the author of 
tho^e verses is SrTvilvamafigalacaiaija, His Paddhati was 
o m posed in 13' H A. O.and if he had kntwn that the verse 
‘ IWpnrw ’ was the saint’s , he would not have ascribed it to 

j KanjlkkuttAn Tamfmru^V 'Ker»Um\ p. 168 Vide aIho htn ptpft ofr 
in M»ngftlodh>tan (1085 £ ) p* 5 



an anonymous source. Again, SrTdharadSsa, who was a 
poet (rf the court of Laksmanasena of Bengal and who 
compiled his SaduktikarnSmfta in 120i A. C„ quotes five 
verses from the MukundamllS of the Kerallya jK)et Kula- 
fiekhara AlvSr, mentions that three of them were actually 
written by ‘^rTkula§ekbara’ and treats the remaining two as 
anonymous. It is passing strange that, in a poetic anthology 
of Bengal, which quotes several verses of Jayadeva and 
which accords preferential treatment to Kulafeekhara Alvffr, 
no mention should be made of VilvamaAgala or SrTkfftja- 
karijSmrta, Moreover, it seems doubtful whether the 
RSdhSkffna cult, which was to attain unique prominence 
in Bengal from the iCth century onwards, and which is 
picturesquely held up for worship in SrlkfsigiakarpSmrta, 
had any position worth mentioning and whether /mu* 
vatvarta, the latest of the Prirltjae, in which it is advocated 
for the first time, had become popular in Kerala, in the 9th 
century A. C. 

1 shall now explain how the above verse of Chandaka 
got mixed up with those actually composed by Ltlafeuka in 
SrTkffpakarAamyta, The tradition in Kerala is that this 
Karn3m|*ta comprises only 803 verses, as will be apparent 
from the following verse found in old manuscripts ; 

f«r# 

ftufir <wrr n *’ 

Nevertheless, the KeralapStha itself consists of 33fi 
Verses* The Andhra version is different from the Kera* 
Itya and is made up of 829 verses. The VSpt VilSs Edi- 
tion and the Cochin DeVaji Bhimaji Edition (the earliest 
Kerala edition) differ very widely. Apparently a number of 
stray verses in praise of Kpspa composed not only by 
LTlft6uka, but also by otber authorgj, like Chandaka, sur- 
reptitiously got into the text of Karpin pta in later times 
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Who was Ififfnadeva, the Guru of ViJvamaAjfpaia ? 
MahSmahopSdhySja Haraprasada Sastri refers to an I6jna- 
§iva of the MattamayUra Math, who lived in Dhar in North 
India, and that one of his disciples, Vairocana, compiled a 
work by name PratiSthSdarpaijam in 882 M. E. 1 do not 
think that this is the ISSnadeva referred to by LllSSuka. 
Th«’e wag another IsSnaSiva who wrote liSnaiivagurudeva- 
paddhati, published under the authority of the Travancore 
Grovemment, and another work by name5*ddAdntnsffra, and 
who was for some time at Chidambaram in the rei^n of 
Kulottuhga Chola 111 (1178*1218)." Possibly this l&fi- 
na&iva was a KeralTya who in his old age taught Vilvamafi- 
gala There were also others known ask IfiSanadevas and 
the identification is difficult* 

I shall next refer to tlie other works of ViWamafigala, 
I have already stated that SrTcinham is a poem written with 
the express object of illustrating the rufes enunciated in 
Vararucl’s PrSkriaprdkdia, Another (grammatical work 
of Vilvamahgala is Puru^akdra, a commentary on Daiva, 
with which the Trivandrum Sanskrit seriss was commenced. 
Puru§akllra refers to Bopadeva by name, and Bopadeva 
lived in the latter half of the 13th century. SSyaiju, who 
lived in the 14th century, refers in his turn to Pum^akdra, 
From all this it may be inferred that Vilvamaftgala lived in 
the 13th century. His date may be approximately fixed as 
1220 to 1300 A. C. My friend, Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 
whose patient research and persevering elucidation of the 
contents of several unpublished Sanskrit Manuscripts 
deserve the warm-hearted appreciation of all orientalists, 
states that VilvamaAgala, who quotes from Bhoja’s Saras- 
vatTkaQthfibharapa in Puru^kira, has written an elaborate 
commentary on it by name Kr^tiollldvinoda, besides two 

8* Mysore OkZ«tt«, Vol. II. 

One IsftuaseDa Is slso nieutioned by Pr. Huttick tnd another by 
T*Usbh*deva in ^bigfiUMiU. 
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other original works, viz., SubanUs&4tr&jya and \ritianta- 
s&mrdjya^ I have not seen these. There is no doubt that 
he was a distinguished grainmarain. 1 think that I have ad- 
duced enough reasons to'show that it is needless to presume 
the existence o£ two VilvSnaaiigalas, 'also known as Efsi^a- 
lTlS§ukas, both of whom were devotees of Eirsna as also 
great poets and VSiyakaranas. one of whom lived in the 9th 
and the other in the 13th century. 

VilvatnatLgala was also known as Kodand&iuaiigaln- 
‘Villu’ is the Tamil- MalaySlam equivaknt of EodaQ^^ (a 
how) and the house of the poet was not only called Vilvama- 
Agala, but also Villumafigab. Both the.namesare referred 
to in SrTcinham by DurgSprusgda.'” V ilvamaftgala com- 
posed several stolras, mostly in praise of SrTkyspa, but 
a few also in praise of other Hindu Deities. His Abhina- 
vakaustubhamdld and Daksit}dmtlrtistava have been pub- 
lished in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series; Dak^tTfdmurii- 
stava is a Sivastotra. I have b.“eu recently able to unearth 
another stotra of his in praise of Durga, who is the presiding 
Deity of Ariyanntirkavu in Cochin State. That stotra is 
published as anuexure I to this paper. Mr. Kamakrishnu 
Kavi states that stotras have been composed by the saint in 
praise of Grapiipati, Rami\caudra, etc., and of religious 
places like Vrndflvana. Aufrecht, in his Catalogus Cat- 
alagorum, mentions some other stotras also as having been 
composed by him, (1) KrstiabSlacariia, (i) Krsndn- 

hika Kaumudi, (3) Goviiuiastotra, (4) Bdlakr§ruikridil- 
kSvyOf (5) VilvamaAgalastotra and (6) Govindaikaviihiatikd. 
It is only after a perusal of all these works that one can say 
whether there is any duplication in the enumeration of his 
works in this paper. His Bdlagopdlastuti, still unpublished, 

9. Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. Ill, p. 87* 

10 . 

im 
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has been mentioned by Mr. 0. C, Gangoly, as already stated. 
With reference to the pictorial manuscript of this work dis- 
covered by him, he states : “Anyhow the manuscript 
offers significant evidence of a happy link between the liter- 
ary and the graphic arts at a period of Indian culture where 
the artist and the literary man met on a common platform in 
a harmonious unity — the two forms of culture living and 
growing under the inspiration of a religious fervour.” 
Another BSlakr^iyistotra of his, which has been discovered 
by the Curator for the Publication of Oriental Manuscripts 
in Travancore, has been scrutinised by me, and some verses 
from that poem are published as Annexure II to this paper, 
BhSvanUmukura is a further work discovered by our Curator, 
and some verses from that poem, also in praise of SrTkrspa; 
are published as Annexure III. Kalavadha is a kivya in 
three cantos describing the legend of the death of Yama at 
the hands of Siva, as also the residence of Siva at TrippraA- 
gode in South Malabar at the special request of Mirkap- 
deya. TrippraAgode is near TirunJvSi, the well-known 
Vaifpava shrine in South Malabar. He himself has stated 
in Karpamyta that he was originally a Saiva, but became a 
devotee of Kyspa later. 

VilvamaAgala was also a Vedintist, He wrote a com- 
mentary on Sankara’s Bhasya on the Kenopani§at by came 
^aAkarahfdayaiigama. He composed a work known as 
RramadtptkS, inculcating the secrets of the worship of SrT- 
kffpa. Vasudeva, the author of the Tantrika work JRahaaya- 
gopSla-tantra- cint(l7m*}i, refers to him as a SaihpradBya- 
pravartaka.” He also mentions BhavatrBta, Raghavanandn. 

11. “ HU srajhsfMj sirpBj 

%'r^ umu sRflju: i 

ftnr: htu 

12 . 



MBdhava, etc., as his sbccessors in that sampradBya. Bha- 
Tatr&ta is a name common only among the Namptitiri BrSh> 
mans of Kerala. RSghavBnanda is the well-known author of 
Kr§ffapadi, a commentary on SrimadbhSgavata, and some 
minor commentaries such as those on Laghu$tuti^ Mukunda- 
mSlS and ParamSrthasdra- 

From all these references it will be clear that Vilva- 
ma&gala alias KysijalTlafiuka, was a native of Kerala. He 
was also the disciple of two other persons in addition to 
iBinadeva and Adityaprajfla, Viz., Ointama^i and Soma- 
giri. Commentators like EBmacandra Budhendra give 
currency to the story that Cintamajjd was the mistress of 
Lllaauka in his youthful days and that it was from her 
that he received his first lessons on devotion to E}:spa. 
This story is picturesquely developed in BhaktamdlS, the 
author of which locates both CintBnuiQi and Somagiri in 
the Krishna District. The inference that the saint might 
have been an Andhra has arisen out of these references ; but 
in face of the incontrovertible facts that V'ilvamafigala was 
a sanyisin of Tekkematham in Triohur, that he wrote Kdla- 
vadha to perpetuate the glory of Siva of Tfpprafigode, and 
that he also composed a stotra in praise of Durgi, the 
presiding deity of Arianntlrkavu, this version cannot be 
believed. Although there is a tradition in Kerala fixing 
the site of the house of CintSmam at Kakkatturutti near 
Cranganore. I do not quite see why the Bhaktamdld 
version should be wholly brushed aside. Possibly our 
saint was a wanderer from his early days and visited dif- 
ferent spots in India. In later life his Gat}apatistotra is 
said to have been written at Dorasamudra and his Saftkara- 
hfdayaAgama at Benares. His connection with OintS- 
ma^i in Andhrade&a might, therefore, have been a &ct. 
Somagiri was possibly an Andhra saint who initiated him in 

13. “BRtmPprk ” 

P&payftllay« aapporta it, but does not omit to My that Ciatftraa«i 
tnay aloo be taken ae nword qaeiitying Somagiri. 
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vedantic pkiloBophy. Vilvamaftgala is connected with 
Gujerat merely because the germs of Vallabhiciya’s 
puftitoArga form of vaispavite worship are found in bis 
devotional hymns; and it is alleged that he was a native of 
Bengal for the mere reason that those hymns gave an 
impetus to the spread of the Caitanya cult in that province. 
It has, however, to be remembered that before the days of 
Caitanya in the 16th century, the works of VilvamaAgala 
were not popular in Bengal. 

The fact that Vilvamafigala was a native of Kerala 
raises her stature by several inches, and that is the justifi- 
cation I plead for reading a paper on him and hie works 
before the present session of the Oriental Conference which 
holds its sittings for the first time in this part of the 
country, at Trivandrum. It is a matter of pride to the 
people of Travancore that Gaitanya-candra worshipped 
in the temples of Tiruva^t^r, Trivandrum and Varkalai, and 
that it was from the first of these places that he secured a 
copy of Brahmasaihhitd on which his cult was mainly based, 
BrahmasaMiitd was annotated by KnpagosvSmi, the wel- 
known holymate of Bengal, who was a disciple of Cai- 
tanya. 
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A FORGOTTEN COMMENTARY ON THE 
KAVYAPRAKASA. 

PllOF. S. Bhattachaeya, m. a, 

Srldhara, better known and referred to as the Sdndhi' 
vigrahika by his illustrious successors such as Caij(jTdasa 
and SrTvidyScakravartin, the works of which latter have now 
seen the light,' has referred in his masterly and elaborate 
commentary* on the Kdvyaprakdia, called the Kdvyapra- 
hdiaviveka to an older commentator Vacasjxiti MiSra, whom 
he quotes in two passages of his own work. The first re- 
ference’ is in connection with the interpretation of the 
verse . . . and the second* in connection with the 

well known v'erse of the Meghaduta wwrfew 

Later commentators have referred to VScaspati Mi&ra, in 
connection with a minor point in his explanation of a third 
very well known verse (of the Vikramorvaiiya) 

. .VScaspati Mig'ra is a name to conjure with {snrva- 
iantrasvatantra) and with a blatant self complacence that 


1. K^vyap^akdiadlpihd odiU^i by the writer oE this paper 
in the Priucees of Wales flaraavatl Bhavana Beriea VoL I. (No. 46) and tbo 
other edited by late M. M. T. Gaoapati Sastri and K. S- Sastri from (Trirand- 
rum, 1921). 

2. A complete transoript copy «f thie work i« with the writer of this 
paper and he hopes to pnbliah it soon* 

3. am ^ 

... ... ... WW!I i 

4. »T*inj(9r Pr<Rns%?r, s femPer, 

irr% swifntrrtn^^'^: 

fio flmWRIWWI: I 

5. tfcw 

s|% fa, w 




Wdly brooks any contradiction, though it betrays a tang{« 
hie lack of historic sense, has indulged on the ascription of 
views to the celebrated master-mind of the 9(h century which 
he could hardly have subscribed to. 

The next pre-eminent commentator CapdTdSsa refws in 
these two very places to the views of Vlcaspati, w’hom ho 
quotjs in his own manner with an imparted halo round his 
name calling him prdcina in one ©ise (6) and Sarvatantra- 
vid in aiiothor' and drawing a distinction between the 
views of the old and the new interpreters in both. These 
refereaccis heir repetition, as they profess to quote from Vacas- 
pati’s work, which SrTdhari had done in a rather different 
language. This difference need not cause any dispute, for 
as we know, it was almost a fashion to quote works from 

memory or from second-hand referuices. The tail (2 

) in the first reference dismisses all contro • 

versy about authentic or authoritative reference. Vis'va- 
natha in his Katya prakdiadarpaiya presumably in thase 

ira iptr- 

^ cmphsuied that Sridhara a well informed 

MijiiSUnaaka of no tnaan ^rder. Tho referciioo by is to Bhojat 

the author ot tho Samsvaiikav^ihabharaiia {Vide Kavyatii&i& Edo. P. ai4). 

5T »raTs€>?^ <1% sth^jirI 

mii • ( p- i7 ) 






l Oao4JbiJtea withiliia {>reditaott 0 D for philosox)hioAi 

Writers as is evident from bis oeoasioQal «tUtions from Kha/^4inaJckav4a* 
khadya of Sribar^ ^whose incisive style and manner he has copied to a 
degree of niooty) might have l>ooa oontusiDg this V&oaspati with the oele* 
brated philosopher - a confusion which Is however unwaitrauted by the manner 
uf referanaes in Sridhara’s work* 



Vei‘y places, following his illustrious relation (CaijdJdSsa)* 
whom he has laid under contribution in no mean measure in 
his commentary as well as his original well-known work, 
the Sdhityadarpa^a^ has cited the views of this auiho- 
rity. Amongst later and quite modern commentators 
Bhlmasena Dlksita in his SudhSsSgara^ has referred to h m. 

A very late writer, who quotes from the commentaries 
on theAi P. by SrTvatsalafichiina Bha^^aclrya, Pammai.anda 
Oakravartin, Jayarama Nyayapallcanana (which works are 
now' all available in manuscripts) in his work, the Eka§a§- 
tyalaAkdraprakdid^^ , has a distinct reference to this 
VSeaspatimig’ra as a commentator in the matter ot deciding 
the interpretation of the term “ywh fhe verseetWI* 

a text in which other commentators have not 

referred to him* 


(8) «rf^ **1 qtew ... pwfaoed 

by the stetement , (1 ) 

(P« 523 4th Bda* Jir&QftndO* oiUtious there ctii be no hint eyen of 

things beariug on AUnk&ra literature direotly. 

9. 147. ftsji fetun « 

(Ohov^khamba Sanskrit Series.) 

(7 • in 

tnantiBcript No. 655 Asiatic Society of Bengal— Gov cronoent oolleotion.) Thin 
work which is in the form of a commentary ou the iOth uUasa of the KOvffi- 
pfuhUti ia meant to jnstify Mammata'B enumeration of the urthdl^hkOrM in 
the £«ts of the growing tendency in later writers to multiply them eter and 
anon (e* g* in the papular work KuvalayOmnda)* In folia 1 a we read 

we It 

•14; if wiw^ swrai I 


4^5 

Ail these would go to establish the existence oC a com- 
mentator who was looked upon as an authority and the loss 
of whose work might well be regarded as something to be de- 
plored. There is one point to be noted to which these refer- 
ences draw our pointed attention which is countenanced by 
the text of SrTdhara’s commentary and which indicates some- 
thing like A cleavage between the views of the Kashmirian 
school and these of their more or less aflSliated authors; and 
this which, as is quite likely, was well pronounced amongst 
the lass aesthetic and more sturdy dialecticians that sprang up 
in and around Mithila in the wake of the revival of Nylya 
studies. We have in. the worke of Bhoja, Heinacandra and 
his Jaina confreres (and earlier still in the commentary of 
Namisgdhu on the Kdvydlaiikdra of Kudrata) as well as in 
the manner of treatment in Jayadeva’s Candrdloka^ a })oiut 
of approach which is distinct from, sometimes diametically 
opposed to, that of the Kashmirian tradition espoused by 
Abhinavagupta, Mammata and their followers- All the three 
passages noted above occur as illustrated in the works of 
Bhoja and his remarks thereon may be compared and 
studied as sidelights*^ to the view points ladumbrated in the 
citations from this VSeaspati MiSra. 


1 1. The diffcreiioe rolating to the third p^eBage is more or leas of a 
toohuioal aature and has been coted already. The Toreo ••• 

used as an illuatrati<»a in the Sfiigarikpraka^a tXXlV. 26) of vtpf'a^aih&^a and 
is mean to Illustrate the shados of difference of raoaoiug of iqAtargas* Tn the 
comment on the SarasvatiJcaiithabharana omphaBiti is laid on the maturity of 
affection P* 5S9 Kavyamala Edn.) In the P% 

text emphasis is laid on the iapahetukatd bf>wover. 

ISl* The corniaents in the Si^^asvaiika^habharafia (Eavyamala Edn. 
pp. 468 tad 470).— ‘‘u% ^ ^n'N^BraLl” (1^ in the 

tainted text is a misprint) 

••• .... ••• 
trsKT^ apn ... 

prove that Bhoja and bis followers would rogai^d the verso as a case of 
MMcda (aon^coneealtnent) foreign to the nature of vyafljana emphasised by 

the Pllv4fii**HM9|kool wtittra* 




I’he three prominent VScaspati MiSrafi, whom we know 
from catalogue entries and published works are the master 
philosopher (mrvatantrasvaiantra) YScaspati, who lived circa 
850 A.C. and the two Srafti-nibandha writers of that name, 
both of whom are later than the works in which these refer- 
ences are found. (Sridharu, the author of the K, P. Vivekn, 
falls between 11 50 and 1280 ; the Smftikar as beingso late as 
the 15th and 16th centuries a. C.) The first is barred out 
from all considerations. While the fC. P- is a work of the 
11th century (1050 or thereabouts), the works on which it 
was based and from which it drew illustrations, particularly 
the ^Tdayn-kautuaka of Bhattatota, the Sahrdayadarpana of 
Bhattanlyaka and the Dkvanyalokalocana of Abhinavagupta 
amnot by any strech of imagination be taken to so early a 
date‘s and this, by the way, would rest on the gratui- 
tous assumption that this Vacaspati Mi&ra wrote comment- 
aries or glosses on such works, which assumption tradition is 
not likely to support. From the manner of reference to his 
views in the commentary of Srldhara, where he is mentioned 
simply as VScaspntimisra and not even with an honorific 
epithet it would appear that he was a senior not much dis- 
tant in time and there is just the likelihood that he belonged 
to his part of the Indian continent which was not improbably 
Mithilfi. It is noteworthy that the late Avriters, who in- 
troduce him, know him almost always from second-hand 
quotations and that no Kasmirian writer or for the matter of 
that no South Indian authority utilises his views- His re- 
marks are not found discussed when important issues and 
general questions of principle which figure so prominently 
in this nibandha work {K. P.) are involved. In any case 
wc can readily assert that whatever was acceptable in his 
comments was utilised by his successors nesvr about. That 
his name did not linger long amongst scholars and com- 
mentators is quite evident and this in itself is sufficient to 

IS. Moreoter there is *n InsnrMiouDtftWo difSoolty »Dd that is ia 
onneotion with the verse ... (AihiuhtJiis V&ostpeti iui«r« 

•otomeott on), wliioh does not ooour in t .e iMly Dhvnni works, inolnding tho 

P of AaaDdawdhsaa. 
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prove that he did not enjoy that recognition which fell to the 
lot of later commentators like SrTdhara, CapdTdSsa Vifiva- 
nStha or Govinda Thkakuru. 

The commentators on the Kavyaprnkdia that are known 
on unimpeachable evidence to have preceded SrTdhara, who 
was very likely the first to introduce references to this 
authority, are not many. They include Rucaka’^ the 
well known author of the Mnihkdrn-sarvasva^ the Vyahti- 
vivekavwecaua and the Sahttyamimaikisd, known by reference 
as works by him (circa 1100 A. c.) and the Jaina compiler 
Manikyacandro, the author of the now })opularly known 
gloss SaAketa^' a title more fittingly applied to that of 
his i»rcdecessor Rucaka, The available commentaries 
(including those known in manuscripts) of a date earlier 
than and very near to that of SrT<lhara are those of 
SarasvaiTtTi’tha, Jayantabhatta, Some§vara and SrTvidyg- 
cakravartin and tiiof-e of Bhaskara and Subuddhi Mi&ra. 
The three latter are barred by time considerations, Subud- 
dhi misra \vho might have bciin hit out as one, later meta- 
morphosed into VSeaspati Mi6ra, is out of the (juestion. His 
Tattrapariksd, a fragmentary manuscript of which is pre- 
served in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal collection,'® 

14. Rucaka’s P- S^^nketa has bonn publishs'd with notes in English 
by the prosont writer in the Calcutta OrienUl Jonrnel Vol. II. 1935 (pp. 78)- It 
would appear likely that lluoaku had before him coraiuents of earlier aoholars 
or atleast lloutlng materials, on whicJi he based his remarks and views ( Vi(I$ 
pp. J, 13, Cal- Or. Journal). 

15. Published in the .5naijda6rama Seiieg, Poona and also by Dr. 
feliaiiiasastrin of Mysore. 

16, Manuscript No. 3515 (Folia 39) goes np to the fifth Uliana. He 
quo:o8 Iroin the adimas (folia 37) the Dhvanikrt^ Mahimabhattft» Abhimwa- 
gupta, Dhanika, Hfcattatota etc. ; whiob goes to show that ho has endeavoured 
to keep to the undolil^d traditional soureos* It quotea from the late work the 
Safigita^atndhara of Sfiriigadeva afl well as from Vifivanathn- We read in his 
introduction : — (Kolia 56). 

(Ref. to tho commentary of Can4i<iSi8a) 

g sr ii” 

^ (Kef. to tho works of \ ifivan^tha) 

“sRT: Sfftcftdor i 

ii” 

Ho also c^uoteg from BliatJa (Kum&rlala), ParthaSftrathi Ml6ra 
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jffoves this conclusively. SarasvatTtTrtha, whose native 
country was the AndhradeSa (verse 6 of his introductory 
verses) and who lived in Benares as a sannySsin of a high 
order,” coraos very near to the time of SrTdhara being 
born in 1242 a. c. and if the ascription to this VScaspati 
Mi&raoi allround scholarship has had any foundation in fact 
and was not the rtsult of mere confus’on of names, wouljjj, 
very well satisfy the pre requisites** esp. as he quotes 
in his commentary oJi the 8th ullSso, the views of King 
Bhoja with apparent approbation. A close scrutiny 
of his work can only set at rest this conjecture border- 
ing on the range of idle speculations which are prompted 
not merely by his unequalled proficiency in different 
subjects but by his being the author of treatises on 
various sections thereof®. His da'^e, which is rather too 
late tor his being quoted by SrTdhara unless they, were 
both contein]X)raries, separated l>y a decade or so, is, 
however, a serious block in the way of this ascription 
c\'en if the oth^r requisites are satisfied. Jayantabhatpi is 
for that very consideration barred out. Moreover, SrTdhara’s 
references would lead us to su])pose that this writer lived 
somewhere near Mithila, where Jayantabhatta was a native 
of Guzrat. SomeSvara tin; author of the KdvyaprakdsddarSa 

17. One oE the i retrod uetory verees ib — 

“?Bi^ cr i 

18 • In hia acooimt of himsolf we read : — 

IP’ 

This wouM go to justify his being d ‘signatod as sartHitaniraBmtantra* 
But the lower limiting date of Sridhara, which may have to be pushed up to 
1250 A- C. if uot earlier, militates against tlim ha^ardours assumption) as also 
his surname mi6ra, a dogignatiou which is hardly met with in the names of 
South Indian writers. 

19. He is known to have composed several works like the • 

afd the 
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is believed by some** to be a native of KSnyakubja and is 
held by others to be the same as the father of Ssradatanaj’a, 
the author of the Bhavaprakdiana^' living in the early half 
of the 13th century a. c. It would thus ajpear likely that 
while in the c'ourse of the two centuries or so that elapsed 
between the composition of the Kdvyaprakaia this work 
had been commented on in South India, BeJiares, KSnya- 
kubja, not to say of the several commentators^ in the hand 
of its birth there was some noteworthy commentator^:^ in 
M'thilS or near by who applied himself to this task. It is a 
pity, however, that if Govinda Thakkura, the author of the 
K, Pradipa who belongs to M it hill, does not give us any 
clue to trace any earlier commentator of that country. 

In Concluding we would like to emjihasize the out- 
standing advantages of a study of the A. P. with the help 
of earlier commentaries thereon. These know the tradition,®^ 
give valuable references, hint at the treatises that M’ent 
to the making up of this eiioch-raaking nihandha work of 
Mammata-'' and art frank and courageous**® in their criticisms 
of his view points.. 


20. Vide introduction to Bhatta VainanaoaryaV wition of the A'. P, 
(p. 25) (4tli impreseion, 

21. Vide Introduction (G. 0. S- edn.) 

22* BcBidcs.Uucaka (aria 1100 A* C*)^ who has already been mentioned 
and the prodooesaes in his lino in his own country there were other Kashmirian 
commentators who are r ferred to ae the KaBinirakas by Sridhara* (Vide the 
notes of the i ditor in the edition of the K- P. Dtpika of Cand-idasa p. 13l). 

23. Paksadhara Miftra— Jsyadeva Piyngavarsa, who is remembered as 
one of the oonmn ntators on the* A’'^f»ayp9a/flfia and is cited by some of the 
later commemators (e, g in the Svdh^is^gara p. 438) lined some time after 
1250 a 0 * and it is therefore unlikely that ho oould have bee n quoted by 
firidbara, 

24. The difficulty with later writes Hko Govinda has been that they 
have often missed the tradition and amuse themselves no less than their 
f'aderH by their clover and intricate ways of expression and subtle argumenta- 
tion. It has long been the fashion to inaugurate the study of the AT. P* with 
SMoh commentaries. Wo should nr.w ory halt to this state of things and thfrik 
that we should end thorewhenoo we so long started. 

25. Rooaka’s excellent, though brief, gloss (the Sankeia) and 
Sridharas oommcnxs (particularly in hIU^bos III & X) are best evidences. 

26. Vide Rucaka's and Sridham’e comments (noted in the AT- P* Dtpika 
edition pp. 28 and 87) and AT.-Pt Sa^Jeeta (pp. 8, 13). 




gRlRA^TGAM UTTAMANAlBI TIKUMALAINlTflA 

An uvknoion Sanskrit Poet of the 15th CentuTy, 

VlDVATTAMA, A. M. SATAKOrABAMANUJACHABrA, M. 0. 1, 

Of the few Soutli Indian Vaismvite Sanskrit Poets 
of renown, the earliest known is VedSnta De&ika who was 
followed sometimes later by Garudavghana Puii(3.ita— SrTni- 
vSsacgrya, the author of “Divya-^Sn'-oflnVrt”, a KSvya 
on the lines of ''Rayhiivarh^a" and dealing elaborately with 
the Svayamvara of SrT AndSl. 

But in the same Ksgyapa Gotra as GarudavShana 
Pupdita, Uttamanambi TirumalainStha of Srlrafigam was a 
forelocked “Coliya" SrTvaisnava, who is known to have 
composed the following three Sanskrit Poems (unprinted). 
(1) Ananda Laharl (i) Sawbhagya Lahari — both in praise 
of SrTrariganSyaki and (3) LaknnT Kavya, which were re- 
cently discovered by me. 

LakimlkSvya is an epic in 18 cantos dmling with the 
Svayamvara of the Uraiyur NScciyar, the Chola princess, 
LaksmT, who Aveddcd the LORD Sri Ranganatha whose 
festivals are also elaborately described herein. One pecu- 
liarity of this work is that that it begins, as does the 
Kuraarasambhava, with the word 

The Laharis above-mentioned, contain 1 00 Slokas each. 
They are cotc merited on by Prativadibhayankara -SrT 
Annl, who was commanded to do so by SrT MapavSja 
MSraunigal. The Commentary njaketi mention of 2 other 
works by the same author named Lavanya Lahart and 
Madhwya Lahari. They have not been discovered till now. 

The details that are known about the author’s life are 
these : — SrT Rafigangtha is his family diety. His father’s 
name is CakrarSya. Mother’s name is LaksmT Amman- 
ggr. His alias is UttamarSya (Colophon of the Kgvya). 



Ew ancestots aa well as his descendants have been hereditary 
trustees o£ SrT Hahgani temple. Like his father’s elder 
brother UttamarSya, be also received from the fElephaut 
hunting king) Gajavettai Devargya of Vijayangar, a gobleii 
Btapi to be mounted on his house-top, an umbndla of pearls, 
trumpets, double Paridams and other royal paniphernalia. 
He ie known to be a great donor. 

From the KOIL-OLUGU, the temple chronicles of 
SrTrangam, it is learnt that he (1) added 22 villages to the 
temple (2) constructed and donated an Ivory Vehicle for the 
LORD (3) performed the Sahasra-kalaSa-abisekam (4) built 
a 100 pillar Mandapam, cast of the Periya Tirumapdapara, 
(5) repaired Kottaram, ELLAI Maijdapam and LaksmT- 
iiSrayai^ii temple at Puniiaga Tlrtham. 

The Age of Thinmalainaiha x He is known to have 
reauved presents from the Elephant Hunting Devariya. 
He speaks of Maiiiivsja Mamuni, as having only re- 
cently passed away, (2) he mentions Vefikatc&a, son of 
V'arada, the first Ayijiui, in his Kavy^a. Ihe KOIL-OLUGU 
says that he was performing services referred to above from 
S. S. 1366 (1444 A. D.) 

From the throe Sanskrit works mentioned above, the 
following informations are available regarding the author s 
father and his brother. The author’s father is Chakraraya 
whose elder brother is Uttamarflya and younger brother is 
Thimmanarlya. Uttamaraya is also known as Marga DSsya 
Pati, in memory of his having settled the boundary dispute 
between SrTraAgam and TiruvfinaikSval and fixed the route of 
the Procession of Sri RaAganitha. This UttamarSya is known 
to have been the trustee of SrT Rtt^gam temple and added to 
it villages, jewels, vahanams, roandapams, prakarams, udyS* 
• nams, festivals, and broad streets. He is known to have 
patronised Vidvans. It is said that he had been presented 
with royal presents b)' the Gajavettai DevarSya. 
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ChakrarSya, the father of the poet is known to have 
built aome Btoall shrines within the temple. He is kown to 
have fed a large number of Brahmins often and endowed 
AgrahSrams. 

ThimmanarSya, younger brother of the poet’s father, is 
described as having cast off his bibulous wealth, as a serpent 
would its slough, and becsame a SanySsin leaving behind him 
throe sons : Uttamaraya, Chakraraya and KjTsiiarayn. This 
Timmanuraya is also known to have been proficient in arts 
and music 

Kl’snaraya, the grand-father of the poet is known to 
have rendered valuable services in the temple of SrT 
Kapganatha to which he has added some villages. 

N. B. A second copy of the Laharis mentioned above 
is not yet available. The KSvya is being printed (with the 
help of another copy from Oriental MSS. Library in 
Madras.) By Colonel : Sir T. DesikScharya of Trichy. 



DHAUMA-SUKI — His Datk & Works, 

E. V. ViBA RaqhavachartAj'm. Lecturer and Head 
of the Department of Oriental Languages, Pithapur 
Raja’s College : President, Telugu & Sanskrit 
Research Society, Cocanada. 

1. Poet’s ancestry and personal details : — Dbarma* 
Btlri was a Brshma^a of the ‘HSrlta-gotra,’ and believed to 
have lived at Kathevara near TenSli (GuptUr Dt., Madras 
Presidency.) His grand-father, Dharma-sudhI propitiated 
Ifivara ;by means of his severe ‘tapas’ and obtained as a 
result, a boon that his family should be an uninterrupted 
line of savants’ well-versed in the whole of the ‘Sistraic, 
lore till the seventh generation (S. R. I. 18 6l.) Our poet’s 
ancestors were reputed for their deep erudition. They were 
living at Benares and consequently their family was being 
called ‘VargijiaBi' family. His father’s elder brother NSra- 
yapavadhSnl was a literary prodigy and had the title 
‘Avadh5na.parikraraa]ja-cakravartin'. Defeating a great 
‘savant’ RSmavadhanI by name, in ‘Vedic AvadhSna’, 
NgrSyajja was greatly honoured at the court of Dharma* 
bhtlpii who respectfully offered to him a planquin, an 
umbrella and a ‘eSmara’ and bestowed on him the 
title of We cannot at present 

identify this king (S. P. I. 21 §1.) NSrSyapia’s younger 
brother was Parvata-ngtha-sari, our poet’s father. It is 
said (5. P. I. 22, 23 §1.) that Parvatanatha was a great 
‘savant’ in all the ‘Sistras’ and that before an assembly of 
scholars he had defeated in literary contest one, JanSrdang- 
eSrya and taken from the vanquished scholar his proud title 
‘Vadi-kesarl’, at the same time making him renounce his 
title ‘MiySvSdi-bhayaftkara’. We are not able to identify 
this Janirdana either. ParvatanStha’s younger brother 
Rgma Pa^id-ita was, a great elocutionist and a sound schols r 
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in all the six systems of Indian philosophy. The poet says 
about himself that he was a master in all the fourteen 
‘VidySs’ ' but he was particularly proficient in the ‘NySya- 
ttstara’ and he did not allow his special attraction towards 
Nyiya’ to deflect his deep love for poetry and poetics# 
Thus he says in his— 'Narakdsura-vijaya; (16 §1.) 
f^rart’ etc. 


The Poet’s Genealogy. 

Tripur 5ri-Somay5 jin PgrvatT 

I 

DharmasudhT NigaxhbikS 


NTSrSyapKvadhSBl ParvatanStha RSma Papflita 
YallamSmbS 

DHARMAS0RL 

n. Date — Internal evidence Dharmastlri in his 
5. iJ* (pp. 119 ; 185 Bomra. ed,) mentions VidyanStha by 
name and criticises him. The date of ViJySnStha is accord- 
ing to— Pro. P. V. Kane 1300-1325 A. D., Dr. S. K. De 
1290-1310, Prof. Trivedi and Prof. Eggeling 1298-1317. 
Sewell — 1295-1323 and according to Prof. Sesagiri Slstrin 
1268-1319. Taking the latest among these dates, we may 
assign our poet to a period later than 1328 A. D. 

Our poet mentions the author of the SahjivinT, a com- 
mentary on the Ma^ara-tarvasve of ^yyaka iS. JR. VI 
p. Wi-Tel. ed., p. 106 Bomra ed.'), Sahjtmni was the 
work of Vidyicakravartin who was a protege of king Vira 
Billila III (1291-1342) of tlie Hoysala dynwty 2 . From 
this we can safely assert tliat our author was later than 
1343 A. D. 

1. Vide. Appendix. 

8. Vide. Dr. M Kriahnaniftcharya ’ r)/ jSilf. 

ffvUiifV, pp. 856-858 (1987). 
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The latest among writers quoted by ^our author is 
BhtlpSla who is identical with Sihgabhtlplla, the royal 
author of the Rasdr^va-sucffidkara (T. S. Series). Dividing 
the ‘SfhgSra-rasa’ into ‘Saihksipta’ and ‘Vistj-ta’, Dharma- 
sari says : 

run# 

^ wiKii ^iwwHiniOT^: I 

qgftjrg fiJHtrr; n 

S. R, X. p. 341 {Tel. ed\ p. 346 {Bomra ed,). 

The above verse is found in the Rasdrnava-eitdhdkara 
II, p. 135 (Venkatagiri ed. in Telugu characters, 1895), 

Now the dates assigned to Singabhapala by several 
Sanskritists are as follows : — 

Prof. Sesagiri Ssatrin and Dr. S. K. De (About 13S0 
A. D., ) Mr. A. N. Krishpa Aiyafigar * (1380-1400 A. D.) 
Dr. M. Krishijamiciriar * (About 1400 A. D.) 

Taking the earliest date assigned .to Sihga-bhapila, 
(i. e. 1330 A. D,) we might say that Dharraasttri was later 
than 1S30 A. D. 

External nnd Indirect evidence ; — Mallinitha, the 
famous Sanskritist of ‘Andhra-de6a’ and the voluminous 
commentator on Sanskrit classics does not even once refer to 
DharmasAri or his S. R. though both ;of them belonged to 
the same province. If Dharma lived before Malli. this 
famous scholiist could not have ignored such a brilliant 
author as Dharma who hails from his own province. The 
dates assigned to Malli. by several scholars are 1390-1400 
(Dr. K. G. BhapdSrkar). 1400-1414 A. D. (Prof. Trivedl 
and Dr. De.), 1419-46 (Dr. M. KrishijamSchSriar}. Dharma 
might be later than or a younger co-eval of Malli. Jf they 

3. Summariu of Papt'^t (Pp 28-29.) Mysore Orient*! Conference. 

4. Eiitory of Clatoieal SantJerii Literature— p. 770. 
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were contemporaries, it might be that Dharma, being too 
near in time, might not have been taken as an authority by 
MallinStha. 

JagannStha Pa^ditarl ja, the renowned Sanskrit poet of 
Andhradesa, was not mentioned even once in the S. R. 
JagannStha was like a huge light-house in the field of Sans- 
krit Poetics and no later writer on Poetics, to whatever 
province he might belong, could afford to ignore JagannStha 
or his work, Rasa-gaUgddhara, much less Dharma who 
belonged to the same province. Dharma’s silence regard- 
ing JagannStha might be taken to mean that the former 
was earlier than JagannStha or earlier than 1685 from 
which date JagannStha’s literary activity is believed to 
have begun. 

Appakavi, the famous Andhra grammarian, mentions 
the S- R. by inarae in the Appa kavJga while enumerating 
works on (Sanskrit) grammar and AlafikSra. (p. 12. SrT 
RSjarSjefivari-Niketanam Press ed. 1910). Appakaviya 
contains (I. 33) the date of its composition which corresponds 
to 1656 A, D. From this we can conclude that Dharma 
was earlier than 1656 A. D., and in all probability earlier 
than 1625 (JagannStha’s date). We might assign 1414 
( MallinStha’s earlier limit) and 1625 A. D., as the two limits 
within which our author must have fiourished. 

We can yet narrow down these limits. Gaurana, the 
well-known Telugu poet, author of HariScandra-cariira in 
‘Dvipada’ metre, had • also written in Saihskft a work on 
Poetics, Lak§aiyi dipik& ® by name, in which the 5- R, was 
referred to. If this is the same work as our author’s, which 
r think highly probable, Dharma might be said to have been 
a contemporary of or a little earlier than Ga\jrana. The 
date of Gaurana is 1440-1450 A. D. * Hence we can safely 

5. Catalrtgu9 of Samehrit Ma7tuMcTipi8 — VoL XXII 
0. MSS* Libr«r>^ Madw) pp. 8692-96. 

6. Live$ of Telugu PoeU — Part !• p. 596 (Revised edi [1917) — bjT 
Sri. K. Vircsalingam Pantula. 
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conclude that Dharma-stlri must have lived between 
1414-1430 or roughly the first quarter of the 15th century. 


A. Stoiras. 

L Kr§nd-stuti 2. Surya-iataka 

These two stoiras are no longer extant but are known 
only through fragments cited in the Sdhityaratn&kara. 

1. Kr§na-stuti : This is a ‘stotra’ in praise of the 
river Kfspa. In the Sahitya-rainakara [Taraftpa VI- 
dealing with Sabdalamkara page 126 {Bomra ed.), p. 143 
(Tel. ed.) 1 the following verse is given in illustration of 
‘Vrttyanuprlsa’, 


iriTTsa^ifT i 



2 . 


Sdryn-sataka ■ This too is known only through 
a couple of quotations. It is otherwise known as Ravi- 
Sataka. It is in praise ;of the god Shrya, after the famous 
Surya-^ataka of Mayttra. Like Mayura’s poem the Ravi- 
iataka of our poet also is in Sragdhara metre. 

8. I «mT— 

q5«rt 

**<n ^ra9n<n?w srrtVninrreniraT 

«n f5roRiq«TM5«i vrarrar^wr ii” 

VI. p. 131-2 (Bomra ed.) 148-9 p. (Tel. ed.) 
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, B* Kavyas : 

3. Balabhdgavata 4, Haihsasaiidesa (PrSkft). 

3. Bala-bhagavata : This poem also is no longer 
extant. It is thus mentioned in our poet’s minor drama 
Mnrakasura-vijaya in the course of the conversation between 
the ‘Natl’ and the ‘Satradhara’. 

wfter TOOTiT;^srliTq i'^«ft 

wraonnq^a- 

% srn qfxwjsrr 
aiJsT «tf^ wa: i 

(^waq^wil 1%: 

^ irmw: ii’* 

A verse from this work is cited in the Sdhitya- 
ratndkara and the theme of the poem is the story of 
SrT'kfapa. 

4>T»H/^f5 3 WWW T- 

?T*ft ?npn ^rawmr: i 

VII. p. 157 {Borara ed.) p. 176 {TeU ed.) 

4. Haiksa-sandeia ^ : This is a poem in Prgkrt and 
is now lost to us. The theme of this poem seems to be 
similar to that of the Haihsa-sandeia of SrT Vedfnta- 
de&ika i. e. the sending of a message by KSma to his beloved 
Sltl who was in LaAkI, by means of a swan. 

7. For ftD aooount of Suuskrt poems with the title Haiiua~aatid«ia, the 
corioas student is referred to our work (in Telugu). — The Hisiorp of 
ih$ Sathskfi Diiia^K^ya (1997) —or Plrof. 0liin4#harane Ohekra* 
¥t,rti*s paper on tlii§ aibjeot in the J. B, Q, Voi III No. 2 (Juno 
1927)7 and Dr. M. Kriahnaraachariar's Bhtory ofClankal SiMukrit 
Baviiad and •BJargedied'. (1997)^ 
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A verse from this now lost ‘Kavya’ is cited in the 
Sdhitya-ratndkara in illustration of ‘Jlgara’, one of the ten 
stages of the love of the hero> 

“arm s ii m r g i 

fife ar ^ a tlfeninm^nra. «.*’ 

X. p. 358 (Bomra ed.) p. 346 (Tel. ed ) 

C. Ndfakas or Plays: 

5. Ka<hsa-vadha. 6. Narakasura-vijaya 


5. Kaihsa-vadha ■. This play tools not now extant. 
Three stanzas from it are quoted in the Sdhitya-ratndkara» 
As the author calls it a ‘nataka’, it must bo a play from five 
to ten acts. It is different from the Ka^sa-vadha of Sesa- 
kfspa (Kavyamala, No. ). A Ka^sa-vadha is 

ascribed to PSmni in Patahjali’s Maha-bhd§ya. The theme 
is the skying of Kamsa by Kfsija. 

(a) An illustration of ‘SvabbSvofcti’, 

*r%: I 

f«fii^irftr>raEr«n ii” 

VII. p. 232 (Eomra ed.) p. 233 (Telugu ed.) 


(5) Au illustration of *Adbhuta-rasa’, 

w V Jilrtr srrai — 







oft ftw: nj u ’’ 


X* p. 3d9 {Bonura ed.) p. 855 iTel. ed.) 
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(c) An example of ‘Bh&yasandbr— 

g?: wt^ iRTii^ 

rifl»g^ *rft ?[wl n ” i 

X. p. 387 {.Bomra ed.) p. 374 {Tel. ed.) 

6. NarakSsura-vtjaya-vyayoga : — This is an “upa- 
rapaka” or minor drama called ‘Vyayoga’. It was printed 
twice in Telugu characters and we propose to issue a Nagari 
edition of the same. It was translated into Telugu long ago 
by the late M M. Kokkonda Venkatiiratnam Pantulu of the 
Madras Presidency college. 

The play depicts the heroic story of the killing of 
Narakasura. It was written at Purl (Jagaunatham) as 
noted in the ‘Prastavana’. It is also known as Narakasura 
vodka and Narakadhva'ksanam, Many verses from this 
work are quoted in the Sdhiiya-ratndkara, some with the 
name of the work and some anonymously, llere are some 
of these verses = 

a. An example for ‘Khapdita-nayika’ : 

Narakdsura-vijaya, 5 §l 

jpniftr sft: n ” 

II. p.47 {Bomraedy, p. 51- {Tel. ed.) 

}). In illustration of the figure ‘Paryaya’ •• 

^ ft sr^: ii ” 

VII. p. 194 {Bomra ed.) p. 205 {Tel. ed.) 

Narakdaura-idjaya, 28 Si. 



The above verse is again cited in IX Taraftga, p, 284 
{^Bamra ed,) p. 275 {Tel. ed.) as an example of ‘Atyanta- 
tiraskftavacya* relating to a word. 




«r%j *nwwf. ii‘’ 


This.stanza which is from the VydyngiiS^ Si) is quoted 
in the S. E, with a change in the last two lines thus: (Ah 
an example of ‘Arthantara-samkramita-vacya-dhvani* relat. 
ing to a sentence.) 


“iren«reiriit m «*g fesg 

IX. p. 283. {Bomra ed. p. 274 (Tel, ed.) 

Sahitya, 

7. Sdhitya^ratndkara, This is by far the most ini. 
portant and famous of the author’s works. In 10 ‘Tarafigas* 
traverses almost the whole field of .Saihskvt poetics except 
Dramaturgy. He denounces authors like V’idySnithii who 
for mercenary motives extolled in their works kings who are 
but mortals, himself dedicating his work to God Sri Hama, 
candra. Almost every stanza given as illustration in his 
work relates to some incident in the life of Sri USma. The 
titles of the ten ‘Taraftgas’ are as fellows : 

1 . Granth3mikbha-samarf.h('na , 

II. AbhidhS- 

III. Lak§anS. 

IV. V’yatijanS* 

V. 

VI, SfibddlaMSrfi. 

VIIj ArthSlaakkSra, 
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VIII. Do^a. 

IX. Dhvani. 

X. Easa. 

Postponing to a futuro occasion a criticiil study of the 
work and its plac« in the history of Sumskft Sfthitya litera- 
ture, wn give here for the information of scholara a list of 
the important writers and works mentioned in the S» R. 


Important writers and works cited in the 
^dhitya-rahiSkara (Tel. ed.). 

1. VII. p. 177. X. 827. 

2. IV. p. 115. 

3. {By the poei himself )y\l. p. 233 ; X. p. 
355. and 374. 

4. VI. p. 155. 

5. isHnnir. X. p. 349, 

6. wmwm. IX. p. 293, and 378. 

7. 1.21, III. 87 and 88; IV. 11? 
and 123; V. 13J-36; X. 819 and 338. 339» 

8. swiRgi^r. III. no, V. I41j VI. 143, 166. 

9. 1^. X. 338. 

10. X. 356. 

11. X. 318, 319. 

12. «arftTO?. X. 340. 

15. X. 348. 

14. srrn<hT-5iTO. I, 22. 

J5. wi9-«nntRr. (The poet’s own) VII. 176. 

16. X. 326. 

If. »»W. II. 83; X. 319, 353. 

18. IV. 117. 



19, wiSw. X. S50, 

20. X. u\, 

SI. Awn. V. lS9i lS6i X. 3S5 

22. 1. a2. 

23. X. S37-8. 

24. X. 349. 


E3(i. 


25. fgr.^. X.;321, 310,349. 

26. (a);cft?Rr« <^45l?nB By the poet hitaself) III, 

V. H41; VI. 156. 


110 ; 


(b) mm. X. 341. 

27. fmm. I. 22, 23. 

28. X. 340, 

29. 9lBZ. (=*?5<3T8Z) X. 308, 324 and 331. 

30. ll, 64. 

31. t nww» l 7 i<t. X. 341. 

32. fttnsfm. V. 136; VII. 197. 

33. iifwln. (^?«rgW3r'rj, By the p^et himself II. 51; 

VII. 205i 2;i7; IX. 275. 

34. Wf». V. 310. 

35. IX. 277, 340, 349, 850 and 372. 

36. mtKM T iin a By Bhoja X. 335, 

37. i??rw. (*»TW) X. 338. 

38. (Same as the 

89. (A poem in Prakrt by the poet himself) 

X. 346. 

40. 1. 23. 


E. Commentaries. 

8. BkUya-ratna-firabh^. (Nir^naya-sSgar ediiiou.) 

Dhttmisllri wa? a dsvotee of Sri Rama and was 
of opinion that RSma was the Supreme Being. It is said 
that in bis later days he bjcarae a ‘SannySsin’ and assumed 
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the name of HSinaiunda of GovindSnanda and composed a 
couvnentary oa Sankara’s BhS§ya on tho Brahma-siiiras. 
But wh'^ther I ha author of Ratna-prabhS is identical with 
thi author of the Suhiiya-rainShara has yet to be investi- 
gated. 

9. B rah mSmrta~var stilt. (Printed in Telugu 

characters. Sarasvatl-Nilaya Press, Ncllore, 1900). 

This work otherwise known a.s Brahma-sutra-guru- 
vrtti was written by one ‘Dharma-bhatt*’, the disciple of an 
ascetic, Sri MukundS&rama-&rIcarapa by name, and Maho- 
padhygya Si l-Kainacixndrarya and son of TiruinalScarya. 
Thrf ldcu‘1 y of Dharma-bhatV>‘ with our Dharmasari has 
also to be investigated.. In S. E, our post gives his 
father’s name as Parvateia. If this term is a Sanskritised 
form of ^Tirmnala' , then we are somewhat in a position to 
equate the two au hors. Like tlie author vif the S. R, this 
author also dedicates his work to Sri Kama and this point is 
in favour of the identity. 

Bibliography. 

1, NarakSsura-vijaya. Printed 1885 (InTclugu 
charactHrs.)Madras. 

'2. Slhitya-ratnSkara. With the commentary Man- 
dara by MallSdi Laksmapa.sbri, Madras, 18 1 
(In Telugu characters). 

3 SShitya-ratnSkara. With the commentary 
NaukS by Madhusudana MiSra, Bomra, 1 90l . 
(In Nagarl chanxeters). 

4, ‘The NaukS and the Mandara Commentaries on 
Bdhityaratndkara' . .Ajajj.r in Telugu 
by the ])resent writer. {Jourrml of the Telmpi 
Acadamy. Vol. XVII No 6. I 929). 
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I. S&hitya-ratn&kara — Colophon to I Taraftga, p 33. 
{Tel. ed.) 

=q5^5if^iTq^oiqm ar- 

srai i'wn%S 

arjqnr*«T?w44 «fw 
nr»jrii^?Rsr:” 

II. S. E. Concluding Slokae of I TaraA^, p. 34. 
(36, 37 Si.) 

‘‘•HWmf^Sffirf^RoifiRl f»W I I WIHW - 
??«r5JRwwftw»n^ifipfrewR: i 

«|rfr5 (vsniv II 

^antr; i 

«roit 11 

III. S. E. Concluding Sloka of III Taraftga, p. 110. 

‘ spfts^rfitln I «3n5fl «s8*iiwif.«gfiiw »m*i^ 

”h 
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IV. IS.R. Concluding Sloka of VJI TaraAga, p. 248. 
JCWr <i?g«rr?n; g^nwi \ 

^ «nfwr hi g?ii»i.n u” 

V. S R Concluding (93 — 95. §1) Slokas of X 
TaraAga, p. 376 — 376. 

HtSH Hlff^"^ H»5lRt »nn irw: I 

«R^3«^gHn^*ri irgHvft H ; 

H^wt *m*RHdsf^ fk THlCWt H H^gwig II 


94. Hi iTRi: ikn *m hh; hhi^ 



^ wf fiwwHrarcrfkftrm^fJrOTft ii 


95. HHnft kf^Hfwrk Hffir m 

^TOit sl [ « T <ifii r»nt i 

vwl^koi mywr 

Hhw ^<i?rt HtfkwTfJrw; ii” 


VI. 5. R, I. p. 16. 

“arwi^irr; srafifirr; 

Ifikj 

ejk^lHHi «BW5f jnnksi «’ 
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VII. Narakasura-vijaya, 13 Si. 

«iwrt 

wH^si m??ri 

wjwnfl 5r«fr»H?ft5RH sjjiii: ii 

VIII. N arakdsura-vi’jaya, 16 Si. 

“ai ^ifrati *nnf«r f^Rwt 
*ifg4 sr«6ilnRl(% i% ari^ger^^ i 

^ «T«Tni^*ii «iRrt firJ: n ’* 




section V. 


PHILOSOPHY & EELIGION. 
Pbesidential Address. 

S. S. Suryanarayman, m. a., B. Sc.i (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 

My first duty is to thank the authorities for having 
conferred on me the signal honour of presiding over this 
section. The mantle of even a stop-gap president could 
have fallen on worthier shoulders j and when I left Nagpur 
charged with Professor Ranade’s message of sincere regret 
for the weakness of his flesh despite the willingness of his 
spirit, I had no idea that I would have to deliver that 
message from the chair that he had been chosen to fill. I 
owe the distinction, I am sure, to the goodness of my friends 
and the tolerance of others. Quite apart from my demerits, 
the short notice will not allow of my doing anything like 
justice to the position ; it will, however, be ray endeavour 
to sustain it with a minimum of disgrace. 

Let me repeat again the message sent to you by Pro- 
fessor Ranade, He valued highly the honour you had done 
him and hoped to justify it. His physical constitution, 
however, let him down to such a degree that any exertion was 
unthinkable. Only the sense of duty to this Conference 
gave him the energy even to utter the few words he did to 
me. He did not give us at Nagpur a written address which 
I could ponder over at leisure ; nor had either of us the 
leisure or energy to discuss the substance of his address- 
Yet I venture to hope that in the little I say to-day I shall 
voice the same principle that inspired Professor Ranade’s 
address to us at Nagpur, the prmciple of the unity and con- 
tinuity of spirit. 
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An Advaitin’s Plea fob CoNToruiTr. 

The charge liiat our philosophy been divorced from 
our lives has been so often repeated that it has become com- 
mon-place* We are content with repeating it where we do 
not ignore it. And with the sublimest of our philosophies, 
the advaitaf firmly established by Kerala’s greatest son, we 
seem compelled to admit the substance of the charge and 
claim that it is no defect at all, that it is a hhU§arta^ not a 
du§atf<i. For, has not philosophy for its sphere the highest 
reality — the paramdrtha, while all mundane pursuits 
are concerned only with the empirically real, the vy&va- 
hdrika? Nothing can be gained surely by mixing up the 
two, except ccmfusion, unrighteousness and despair. The 
concerns of the world are best regulated by sciences- physical, 
biological, social, and the laws they have codified. The 
march of time may necessitate some changes in these codes, 
but there can and will never be such a radical change as will 
convert any of the sciences into philosophy. The sciences in 
the narrow sense are pdficabhaxitika; even where the term 
refers to the moral sciences we are still concerned with 
Dharma, not Brahman; between the one which is ever 
attained perfection and the other which is a quest of to be 
attained perfection no comparison should be possible. It 
may be that the pursuit of science or Dharma leads one 
eventually to the eternal truth. But to mix up the two 
pursuits mistaking the one for the other will lead to wander- 
ing endlessly in the deserts of error. So long as you are in 
and of the world, observe its standards, obey its laws; seek 
not to transgress them in the confused light of a spiritual 
unity. That unity is no doubt real, but it is not for you 
and me, just because we still think of ourselves in the 
plural. Laws and Codes may be surmounted when plurality 
is transcended, not a moment ^rlier. 

The consequences of such a doctrine cannot but be far 
reaching, in the realms both of theory and practice. The 
up-holdtf of philosophic unity has no right to samfice 
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multiplicity ; but surely he has no right to hypostatise the 
discrete and the diverse as the pluralist does. He cannot 
hold (as does a modem exponent of Advaita) ^ that in the 
realm of vyavahSra he grants as much reality to the multi- 
verse as does the There are not two realms, those 

of vyavahdra and paramSrtha; there is only one reality the 
pdramarfhika, of which the vydvaharika is a section and a 
semblance. And while in the section there cannot ex 
hypothesi be presented a synoptic view of the whole, yet the 
whole cannot but be in the part too, informing it, while sus- 
taining it. From the empirical to the real, from appearance 
to the Absolute, a passage is either possible or it is not. If 
not, the absolutist philosophy is an irrelevant nightmare. 
If on the contrary the passage is possible there can be no 
radical discontinuity between the two. The appearance is 
neither entirely an appearance nor has it a distinctive reality 
in a fantastic realm of its own. It is real ; but its reality 
derives from and is reducible to the Absolute. Non-dualism 
(or Illusionism if that name be preferred) may be appre» 
dated by the few ; but it is not inapplicable to the many. 
It may repel them as indeed which increase of knowledge or 
invention did not. Neither the Copemican theory nor the 
steam engine was welcomed with open arms even by the 
enlightened among the populace. 

It is only on such lines that the doctrine of adhikdri- 
hheda is to be understood. It is not that the non^adhikdrin 
should not take to the quest of the self, but that he will 
not normally; even if he does, he cannot pursue it success- 
fully, and a wilful pursuit in these circumstances will lead to 
repeated failures and perhaps considerable loss to the com- 
munity in respect of the services he could have usefully 
rendered; only thus can there be justification for social or 
l^al condemnation of such inquiry, not on the ground of 
eternal damnatfon for the inquirer; for the advaitin cannot 

1. Km. N. 8. 4«»nt«kriihD* Saatrin, is tiie Sanskrit Introduotion to his 
DOW edition of Nj'aTftnirte-AdvsitMiddhi. 
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hold to the doctrine of the damnation of any one. Realisa- 
tion is possible for all and inevitable for all ; some realise 
earlier, others later ; not all methods are suitable to all ; the 
closing of certain paths is purportful only as indicating 
others which will be more serviceable in the case of parti- 
cular adhikarins* Hence it is that ^hkara denied to the 
gudra the eligibility for Vedanta study alone, not for 
Brahman-knowledge. His successors, however, were far 
less liberal. Overpowered by the weight of traditions, codes 
and prejudices, the only salvation they could see even for 
the enlightened mn-dvija was through re-birth as a dvija 
and even among dvijas^ the Brahmin has pride of place; for 
he alone could renounce, and renunciation is an indispens- 
able preliminary even to VedSnta-Sravapa; so the hapless 
iudra who obtained re-birth as a k§atnya or a vaiiya had to 
spend yet another life in probation. * This stair-case 
theory of spiritual progression could commend itself to these 
self-appointed private secretaries of Providence, only because 
the all-pervasive Absolute was confounded with a spiritual 
pontiff and immured in a sanctum sanctorum outside which 
all inequalities and iniquities could be perpetrated and per- 
petuated* If it is true that the spirit is eternally pure, wise 
and free, surely it must be permissible to look for purity 
even in defilement, wisdom in ignorance, freedom in bond- 
age. And does it not savour of audacity for us frail and 
ignorant mortals to say that thus and thus alone can the 
infinite spirit realise itself, not in any other, or that such 
and snch births and rituals are indispensable before wisdom 
can dawn ? Prescribed paths and modes are all right in their 
place; they serve to guide, but not to dominate; outside 
them there may be little safety, but there is no damnation. 
The GTtScarya was surely right when he said that para' 
dharma imports fear; but fear produces flight only in the 
tia^. Indian mariners of olden times, we are told, were 
not content with coastal navigation; they fared forth in 

1. See the SidtOtOfiUiietiuttAgtaha, Ohapter til* seotioos 1.4i2S and 2.143 
(Madwa Univeraity edition). 
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uncharted seas and were attended with notable success. 
Why should we in the sea of the spirit alone cling fast to 
the buoys and mooring ropes, fearing to venture forth? 
Have we not less cause for fear than the mariner ? The 
waste of waters is but his element, whereas the ocean of 
spirit is not an alien entity but our own very self. 

Realisation is not the monopoly of any class nor of any 
mode. T.t may come through spiritual analysis or through 
the melting of the heart in devotion or through self-sur- 
render in service. This is not an innovation due to Western 
impact. BharatTtTrtha in the 14th century indicated the 
possibility of realisation through meditation on the nirguiia, 
instead of Vedanta-inquiry • ; such contemplation he 
identified with yoga and cited in his support the Gita verse; 
“yn# sdAkhyaih prdpyate sthdnam tad yogair api gamyate." 
The difference between the two paths was only of the time 
taken. This idea of greater or less delay, again, is as old at 
least as Mapdana Mi§ra, who held that dirama-karmas like 
agnihotra were helpful to the seeker as a horse is to the 
wayfarer in reaching the goal quicker. Of a piece with 
BhSratTtTrtha’s teaching is Madhustldana’s doctrine of 
bhakti as a mode of realisation. In the case of Madhu- 
sadana, however, the intellectualist virus has been active; we 
are not merely told that what is realised through hhakti is 
the conditioned (this may be paralleled by what Vgcaspali 
has to say of sdk^dtkSra), but we seem to be aware all the 
time of a str-ugglc between intellectual loyalty to the uncon- 
ditioned and emotional loyalty to the conditioned. And all 
this because of an ancient prejudice against the emotions 
and the will. The melting of the heart in love is not less 
noble than the expansion of it in wisdom; and the trans- 
cendence of the gulf between kartr and karma in action is 
not less noteworthy than the transcendence of that between 
seer and seen in knowledge. The unity appears in and 


1. Bee the Ohepter III, seotion 3'0. 
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breaks through the multiplicity every moment in emotion 
and volition no less than in intellection. One of these is 
not more sacrosant than the others. And the philosophy of 
non'dualism should look for integrative s}nthesiB rather 
than intellectual dominance. Bhakti and karma-yoga have 
found re-cognition among our teachers; but they have seldom 
been treated by the advaitin as on a par with intellectual 
inquiry. Realisation is not the prerogative of the intellect; 
the most that intellect can claim is that in some cases it is a 
quicker guide. 

The contrast normally developed between jn&na and 
karma is largely responsible for the exaltation of the former. 
Knowledge is of what is; it is necessary and certain; action 
relates to what is to be; it is uncertain and arbitrary. But 
cognition, which depends not merely on capacity but also 
interests, is not less uncertain than conation. If facts 
compel, so do purposes and character. And if the cognitive 
functioning makes us aware even of the unpleasant and un- 
willed, so does conation bring about the unpleasant and the 
not directly willed. The drain-inspector cannot avoid the 
stink of the sewer; no more can the revolutionary avoid 
killing scores of his beloved comrades in wrecking a royal 
train. Is there any reason why the former should be nearer 
Brahman-realisation than the latter ? 

In a world that deified ritual while abolishing the 
deity, Safikara found himself compelled to wage unceasing 
war against the MlmSmsaka. This pre-occupation led to a 
two-fold defect, an exaggeration of the role of cognition and 
a depreciation of the unity in the empirical world. The 
adoption ofithe Bhatta-naya in vyavahdra has not been an 
unmixed blessing to the advaitin. The insistence on 
empirical plurality can be overdone to the extent of making 
non-dualism appear otiose. Thus, the ^hofa-v&din main- 
tains the reality of a single artha-prasava-mmitta, called 
sphafa,, gradually and Increasingly manifested in successive 
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sounds constituting a word; and the manifestation of this 
unity as a multiplicity he illustrates with the analogy of the 
reflection of a single face in different media. Though this 
analogy is acceptable to and handled by the advaiiin in other 
contexts, the doctrine of sphofa has been discarded for no 
compelling reason by successive advaiiins from Safikara 
downwards. In this matter, as also in viewing emotions 
as to be sublimated and not suppressed, Mai^^dana is }>erhaps 
a truer advaitin. riphota-vada, he holds, is an auxiliary to 
advaita^ and the Brahman that he establishes is the Bliss 
wherein desires are quelled by l)eing sublimated from the 
fleeting to the permanent, not extirpated, since extirpation 
is impossible. It may ba legitimately claimed that Mapdana 
is foremost among integrative advaitins, * for whom unity 
instead of residing in a transcendent sphere informs and 
enlivens all aspects of this empirical multiverse. At no time 
or stage and in no mode of life is this unity to be shelved or 
forgotten. It is not a g.irment to be doffed nor a tool to be 
put aside or reclaimed. Isor is it a unity which is somehow 
lumped with the multiplicity as is done by the philosophers 
of ideutity-iu*difference. ^ It is Mapdana again who 
held avidyd and vidyd to co-exist, the former being a pre- 
paration for and an instrument to the latter. Without 
nescience there cannot be the dawm of knowledge. In the 


1. A Tory plftUBible reason for sucoess in this line is his 

oombination of advaita with the householder's adrams. The popular 
Story of his defeat in argoment by Sat^kara and his subsequent 
renunciation seems to have little warrant iu fact* The Mau^sus* 
Sure^Tara ociuatioQ oan gain little oredence after the elaborate 
examination of it in recent years (see partieularly Mm* Koppu- 
swami Sastri's Introduotion tv) the Brahmaiiddhi; the writer of the 
Foreword to that book holds a different vleW| but he has done little 
to substantiate it or go into the merits of the learned editor's 
arguments). 

2* The identity is more fundamental than the differense ; it aoeounts 
for the difference and is present in the difference; but the two are not 
equally real; nor is it that they are real in different spheres or at 
different times. As BhagSvhn Bamana says: 



words o! an Indian philosopher of to-day “Reality and exis- 
tence are not to be set against each other as metaphysical 
contraries.’’ ® Or, to cite Kamaqa again, imperfect know- 
ledge leads to perfect knowledge and the latter itself is per- 
fection, not that which has perfection for an attribute. 

The adoption of Bhatta-naya in the realm of practice 
has led to some very unsatisfactory results. Kumlrila is in 
more than one way comparable to Hegel. The godless 
autonomy of Dharma has a close analogue in the super- 
moral autonomy of the State. And both these philosophers, 
it will be remembered, were staunch champions of identity- 
in-difference. A consequence of the former doctrine is our 
clinging to a SanStana Dharma, in spice of advaita profes- 
sions, looking for permanence in the notoriously changing 
world of moral observances, even when the sciences where 
permanence held sway till recently have turned to worship 
the new God of Indeterminacy. The scientist’s criticism of 
casuality is not more acute than the advaita dialectic of SrT 
Harsa and Citsukha. Yet our faith in causality, whether 
natural or magical, is pathetic. Is it unjust to trace this to 
the constitution of a separate world of vyavahara and leav- 
ing Bhatta in undisputed sway ? 

Identity-in -difference goes with the allied doctrine of 
the equal primacy of negation. Every entity, says the 
BhStta* combines both bhdva and abhdva aspects, positive 
in respect of its own existence and negative in relation to 
something else. True enough as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. “Looking at a thing in relation to 
others”, this is surely a secondary and subjective process; 


3. 1%e World's Unbora Soul, p. 29. 

(Uiiadu NSrpadu V, 87,) 
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as sttck ahkSva and its expression in negation must both be 
secondary, not of the same grade as positivity; while positi- 
vity is constitutive of the entity, negativity can make no 
such claim. And difference, Ixsing anyonydbhava, is in no 
better case than other forms of abhdva. What happens 
then to the boasted identity-in-difference? It is easy to see 
the evils issuing from the failure to treat negation as purely 
secondary. The negative, subsidiary and instrumental 
aspects of value obtain recognition as if possessed of in- 
dependent status. The positive back-ground and starting 
point which alone can give them worth is forgotten. Valua- 
tions are distorted and men stray far from fruitful paths. 
Look to the course of ideals and events in India within the 
last quarter of a century; you will find a series of negations 
beginning with the non- brahmin movement, meandering 
through non-co-operation and culminating in prohibition. 
Nor is this only a recent phenomenon. Through centuries 
the grim spectre of untouchability has been stalking us. 
And that distinctively Indian figure, the ascetic, has been 
seen mostly iu a negative garb; he uj>pears as one that has 
nothing, not the one that has given up everything; he is 
not a parivrajaka except in name ; for you cannot renounce 
what you do not have. For all our vaunted spirituality 
the sannydsin today is an object of superstitious awe or 
tolerant contempt, not of loving devotion. Is this not due 
to the dominenceof negation, the consequent dichotomy of 
the world into the “Haves” and “Have-nots” and the logi- 
cally consequent contempt of the former for the latter? 
The ‘faqir’ has become a terra of derision not merely in 

1. For m pointed. If iiriofi ststement of the dootrine of oontinnity'e 
Bhagevftn Kemepe cannot be eorpasscd; see yx. 17, 18 of his 
Narpadu, eap. the latter : 

QfisimtsuaiLitm a t ri — 

/UtruDiriLf^mi p 
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English but also in the vernacular; and for this we have the 
Bh3tt*^-naya to thank. We have found the dichotomising 
tendency irresistible and have sat up nwrtti against pravrtti 
inaction over agains'; action, failing to heed the GltScSiya’s 
warning. In this matter of negation at least the PrShhSkara 
seem^ to have been nearer to the truth as envisaged in advcdtn. 
Negation for him is secondary. And not prescriptions alone 
but prohibitions too derive their imperative character from 
the realisation '^mame'damharyam” , not “This is not to be 
done by me”. That the advaitin should have failed to 
adopt and build on such a position is a phenomenon whir-h 
the historian may explain, but the philosopher will continue 
to deplore. 

It is true as Appayya says that the ancients, solely 
intent on establishing the unity of the self, paid no heed to 
what is estoblished in empirical usage, and hence expounded 
manifold paths; while, however, it is wise to guide oneself 
by the star, it is folly to give oneself up to star-gazing. 
And the unkind critic may say that many are the wells 
into which our philosophers fell because of the latter habit. 
It is true that all roads lead to Kome; but some are surely 
shorter than others; and even the more circuitous ones may 
in some cases have to be preferred because of the rugged- 
ness and neglected condition of the others. I'he adequate 
survey of paths and their proper mapping is a task which 
the advaitin cannot well leave to others; for to him belong 
an insight and an apercu which cannot be theirs. In taking 
up this task with courage and carrying it through with 
perseverance the advaitin will make his contribution to 
render philosophy a live preposition; then will philosophy 
he rid of dryness and religion of superstition, and men's 
lives attain the roundedness of jjerfection, not the rounded, 
ness of a cypher. 



PROBLEMS OF PaSTcADASI. 

Pbahlad C. Divanji, m. a., ll. m., 

Itrst Class Subordinate Judge, Broach, 
Introductory Remarks, 

The Pahcadail is a very well-known work in Sanskrit 
poetry on the Advaita VedSnta of the Saftkara school cota- 
posed about the fourth quarter of the fourteenth or the first 
of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. As its very 
name implies it is a work in fifteen chapters. They are of 
varying lengths and each bears a separate sub-citld, which, 
unlike the title of the work as a whole, is indicative of the 
topic treated of therein such as Tattvaviveka, Citradipa, 
YofrSnanda &c. Having found in the SildhSutalefei of 
Appayya Dlksit several references to the views of BhSr- 
tTtTrtha on several topics of importance expressed in several 
chapters of that work and also foun t those chap-ers invari- 
ably referred to by their sub-titles as appearing in the printed 
edition of that work but never as bei i ; the chapters of any 
single work containing a group of fifteen chapters, it struck 
me whether it may not be that these so-called chapters were 
in fact separate booklets and that they were later on strung 
together and given the present collective name which has no 
reference whatever to the subject-matter thereof, a thing, 
which though not absolutely rare as is shown by such titles 
as DasaSloki and Satasloki, is certainly unusual in the 
Vedftuta literature. I therefore set (n myself the task of 
ascertaining from the materials at my command whether it 
must be the author or one of the authors of those chapters 
who had done so or somebody else later on and if the latter 
«|Ms the case about what time that somebody must have 
done BO. 

Similarly while reading the commentary on the Jlva7i~ 
mukfiviveka of Vidyarapya by Sastri Achyutrao Modak 
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(Anandftdram Sansknt Series No. XX). I found it narrated 
therein that Vidyiraijyamuui had composed the first six 
chapters of this work and that on seeing them and being 
pleased with them his Guru Bharat ItTrtha had composed 
the subsequent nine. That seemed to me rather unbeliev- 
able bjcause while the subject-malter of the five chapters 
are allied together and their sub-titles also end uniformly 
in the word ‘‘Viveka” the subject-matter of the sixth is not 
alUad to them and its sub-title “Citradlpa'* ends in the word 
**Dlpa” in which also end the sub- titles of the seventh to the 
tenth chapters, such as “Kntasthadlpa”, “DhySnadlpa” &c. 
I was therefore led to investigate the question of the author- 
ship of the several chapters of the work and lay tho result 
of that investigation before this learned audience. 

Title of the work. 

The title ‘ PaficadaiV appears on a consideration of the 
internal and external evidence, which has come to roy know- 
ledge, to have been given by some one other ttian the author 
or any of rhe authors of portions thereof and the commenla. 
tor Rftmakripa, As for the internal evidence thereout the 
work as a whole and its first chapter have no colophon what- 
e\er. The separate sub-title of the latter, “Tattvaviveka- 
prakarapa” can be gathered from its having been stated at 
the commencement thereof. Out of the remaining fourteen 
chapters which have colophons, though in varying phraseo- 
l(^y, the title of the work, PaficadaSI is found mentioned 
in the colophons of all except two namely. Chapters IV and 
XIII. It might be inferred from these data that the author 
or one of the two authors presumably Vidyftrapya, bad him. 
self collected together the fifteen chapters and given them 
the collective name PaheadaSf, on arranging them in the 
order in which they are found in the published edition because 
the only obstacle to such an inference presented by the omis- 
sions above-noted can be easily removed by attributing them to 
the carelessness of the scribe who copied out the manuscript 
pn which the printed edition is based, it not being improper 
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to assame that the colophons had been written by the author 
himself and that he who collected and arranged the chapters 
and gave the name to the work could not have been so care- 
less as to omit to append i colophon below one out of fifteen 
chapters and'to omit to mention the name given to the work 
from the colophons to only two of the chapters forming part 
of that work. 

This inference does not however appear to be sound 
whan certain other internal and external evidence is weighed 
against the above. 

Firstly though in Paflca. XI. 1 the author of the last 
five chapters states that he will speak of Braiunauanda, 
which according to the saquel consists of those five chapters, 
each bearing a separate sub-title such as “BrahmSnande Yog- 
Suandab.” “ BrahiuSnande AdvaitSuandab " &c„ and inXV* 
22 of the same work he refers to the present Chapters XI, 
XII & Xin a« the first, second and iJiird chapters, he does 
not mention the name Fancadasi at any place throughout 
the work. Similarly in Chapter IV of the Jivanmukiiviveka ^ 
the author thereof, who ij believed to be ViclySranya, spojiks 
of the “ fourth chapter of BrahmSiianda treating ol VidyS- 
nanda and not as “ the fourteenth chapter of the Pafica- 
daST ” as he can be expected to do if he had himself collected 
together all the fifteen chapters and given them the latter 
name. It would not therefore be unreasonable to infer that 
the idea of doing so had not struck him and that he had not 
in fact done so. 

Secondly, the only Sanskrit commentary on that work 
which is so far published and ever known to scholars ^ is that 
composed by Pandit RSmakfipa named variously as T3tpa- 
ryabodhini, Padadipikd, Padayojand and Vydkhya. The 
name Pahcadasl does not appear in any of the introductory 


1 < JLoftndi^aixi S&Q^krit Series Ko. XX p. 358. 

Vide Aulreoht’s Caiatogus Oaialogotum pt I. p 314' 
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vetses whatever at the commencement of the commentary on 
each of the first ten chapters and on the first of the last five 
chapters (eleventh) collectively given the name “Brahmin - 
anda”. It does not also appear in tlie introdactory remarks 
in prose in the beginning of each chapter in the separate 
colophons appended to the commentary on each chapter. 
There is however mention of the separate sub-title of each 
chapter in those verses and colophons. I have not come 
across that name anywhere in the body of the commentary 
also. On the other hsind it is noteworthy that this commen- 
tator has prefixed introductory verses to Chapter XI only 
out of Chapters XI to XV collectively named Brhamananda ^ 
has numbered the chapters as one to five instead of eleven 
to fifteen and has while mentioning in sub-title of each of 
them referred to that chapter as forming part of Brahrnan- 
anda as for example BrahmSnande Y oganandaT),, BrahmSn- 
ande Adxmitanandah, &c. not as FaficadaiyAih YoganandaJ), 
&c. This KSmakysna again describes himself in the colo- 
phons either as SrT Paramahaihsa ParivrSjakScgrya SrT 
BharatTtTrtha-Vidy Srapya-munivarya-k ifikara or SrTcarpa- 
fiisya. It appears from this that he was a direct pupil of 
BharatTtTrtha and Vidyarapya and therefore had the best 
means of knowing whether the authors or one of them had 
or not strung together the fifteen chapters and given them 
the collective name PaUcadasl, These data point to the 
conclusion that he did not know that the authors or one of 
them had done so and that he himself too had not done so. 

Thirdly, Appayya Dlksit has referred to portions of this 
work in his SiddhantaJeia several times *. On each occa 
sion he has mentioned the title of the chapter in which the 
particular view has been expressed as if it were the title of a 
work by itself not as if it were the sub-title of a chapter of 
larger work named Paficadasl, 


8, Vid« Siddh/tntalefa (Madn« UoHeraity editing) p. li (Tattvavi- 
Teka), p. 14l(0itradlpa), p« ’5 (BrakmaDaada and Oitradip*), p. 82 
gthadlpa and Natakadipa), p. 86 (Kajaathadipa) and 'p. 94 (Dhyftnadlpa). 


The evidence both internal and external aa to the fifteen 
chapters of thi PaUcndasi having originally been separate 
booklets and as to their having been collected and 
arranged as in the printed edition and given the collective 
name Pahcadaii by some one other than BharatTtTrtha, 
Vidyaraijiya and liSmakrsQa at a date subsequent to the 
second half of the sixteenth or the first of the seventeenth 
century A. D., when the Slddantaleia is believed to have 
been composed,^ thus far outweighs that as to its having 
been done by any of the throe responsible personages. 
Hence the conclusion that it must have been done by some 
scribe or editor subseijaent to the second half of the six- 
teenth or the first of the seventeenth century. 

II 

Authorship of the work. 

Popularly this work is In-lieved to have been composed 
wholly by Vidygraijya Svgmi who ntis the sami; as 
Madhava, minister of kings Bukka 1 and Harihara of Ihe 
Vijayauagar kingdom who ruled in the second half of the 
fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century. Vasu- 
deo Sastri Pauashikar who edited it for publication by the 
Nirnjiya Sagar Press of Bombay in 1926 has also spoken of 
it in his preface in Sanskrit to that edition as having been 
composed by the same writer. In the colophons to Chapters 
VI toX and XIII to XV VidySrapya alone has been men- 
tioned as the author of every one of them. There is a second 
view of Appayya Dlksit that BharatTtTrtha had composed 
this work. This view is not expressed anywhere but is 
capable of being reasonably inferred from his having in his 
SiddMntaleia referred to as the opinion of BharatTtTrtha 
that which can be traced to verses 15S-62 of the CitradTpa 

4, Vide Initoduotiou to the Siddhantabindu (Q 0. series Vol. LXIV) 
pp. OXXl-II and IntroductioD to (Madras University Series) 

Vol I, p. fi. 



Obaptof VI o£ the Pahcadaii^ and having stated tlie 
DhySnadlpa (chapter IX of the same work** to have been 
conaiK)sed by the same author. It seems possible from his 
having ascribed both the sixth and the ninth chapters to 
BhSratTtTrtha that he believed BharatTtTrtha and VidyS* 
raijya to be identical personages but such an inference is 
negatived by his having referred to the same individual at a 
third i>luce in the same work as “Vidyarapyaguru’'^ . This 
com|K}und word is capable of being interpreted in another 
way namely as meaning Guru Vidyanujya but that inter- 
pretation does not appear to be correct in the light of the two 
previous references and in view of the fact that the Dlksit 
seems to refer at this place to verses 36 to 46 of 
Drgdrs i/a-viveka, a work which is reputed to be a compo- 
sition of BharatTtTrtha not of Vidyara 5 [ 3 ’a. The identity 
theory is also negatived by other evidence which consists of 
a statement in the colophon to the Jivanmuktiviveka'^ that it 
had been composed by “Vidyaraijya, a pupil of BharatT* 
tTrth&” and the fact of Pai^dit Ramakro^ia, the only com. 
mentator on the Puheadasi, having nu.de obeisance to both 
BharatTtTrtha and Vidyarapya in an introductory verse placed 
at the commencement of the commentary on each of chapters 
1 to X, aud XI with which Brahmananda consisting of five 
closely allied chapters begins, by using the dual expression 
“SrT BhiratTtTrtha-Vidyarapya— muuTsvarau”. Therefore 
Appayya DTksit must be held to be of the view thai BharatT- 
tTrtha alone had composed the whole of the Paficadaii, 
There is yet a third view as to the authorship of that work 
and that is that it had Ix^en composed partly by VidySra^iya 
and partly by BharatTtTrtha. This view appears to have 


5. Slftdfttii-Uuiversity edition Vol. J1 p. 23 end Mr. 8. 8. Sastri* 
Note No. 1S7 at p. VI of the Notes to Chapter I «£ tliat work, 
d. Ibid p. 94. 

7. Ibid page 61. 

8. Vid$ Saatri's Note 60 at p- X of his Notea. 

9 . Anaudatram Sanifait SerwB No. XX p> 88d. 
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been held by S3dhu Ki§caladSs, the learned author of the 
Vfttiprabhdkara, a Hindi work o i the Vedanta diabetica 
and by Pltioabar Svami, the learned editor of the Pahccu 
dail Pandit Achyutarao Modak, the learned conameut- 
ator of the Jivanmuktiviveka also mentions it as a fact that 
Vidyiraflya had at first partly composed this work and 
latterly his Guru BhSratTtTrtha composed the remaining por- 
tion thereof at his request 

Out of these three views njither the first nor the second 
is sound and reliable, because the general mass of readers can> 
not be expected to be critical. Its judgment is generally 
found to have been btsed on a grain of truth mixed with 
consciously or unconsciously invented falsehood. SSstri 
Pana&ikar too does not seem to have formed his opinion 
above referred to on weighing the available evidence for and 
against the single authorship of the work. The colophons 
to three of the chapters of the Paficadaii, namely, IV, V and 
XI speak of it as a work of the joint authorship of BharatT- 
tTrtha and Vidy§ranya and although it is open to doubt 
whether BhSratTtTrtha had or had not a hand in the compo- 
sition of this work there is no room for doubtmg the fact that 
Vidyirapya had played an important part in its composition 
because it must be on that very fact that the popular belief 
above-mentioned must have been primarily based and because 
the author of such a standard work could not have remained 
so obscure as BhSratTtTrtha is, his name being known only to 
critical students. 

On the other hand the view as to the dual authorship 
of the work is supported by strong internal and external 
evidence. With regard thereto however tradition differs as 
to how many chapters had been composed by VidySrapya 
and how many by BhSratTtTrtha, PitSnibar ftvSmi in his 
edition of the work records the tradition that the former had 
composed the first six chapters (up to CitradTpa) and the 

10, Vide Sir S. Badhakridinan’t Indian Philosophy Vol. II. p. 4(1, 
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latter the remaining nine Sastrj Achyutarao Modat, the 
learned commentator of the Jivanmuktiviveka narrates 
that VidySra^iya having composed the first six chapterg 
showed them to his master and then the lat ter complett d the 
work by composing the next four Dlpn chapters and the last 
five Ananda chapters. Sadhu NiScaldas on the other hand 
states that the former had composed the first ten chapters 
and the latter the last five, I will consider later on which 
version of the tradition is reasonable and true to feet. For 
the present I devote my attention to the question of dual 
authorship itself as against single authorship. 

Now, the last five chapters are not only allied together 
on account of their treating of different aspects of BrahmS- 
nanda but it appears that they had been given that collective 
title by the author himself by the first verse of the eleventh 
chapter. In XIV. 22 again he refers to the eleventh 
to thirteenth chapters as the first, second and third chapters. 
Moreover though, as we have si^eii, the colophons, which 
seem to have been added by a scribe, arc; not reliable in that 
they ascribe the authorship of a majority of the chapters 
to VidySrapiya, amongst which there are Chapters XIII 
to XV also, those of Chapters IV, V and XI show this 
much at least that the scribe was aware that the whole work 
had not been composed by Vidyaraijya alone. Then again 
in the fourth chapter of the Jivanmuktiviveka entitled 
BvarUpasiddhiprayojanoprakarana there is a reference to 
the fourth chapter of Brahmananda treating of VidySnanda'^, 
which points to the conclusion that VidySrapya himself 
had treated the last five chapters of the present Paficada^i 
as constituting a separate booklet. Further KSmakpsigia, the 
learned commentator of this work, has placed the introductory 
verse containing an obeisance to boih VidySraijya and 
BhiratTtTrtha at the commencement of his commentary on 


12. Sir S. Badhakriahnftn's Indian phihtophy Vol, 11 p, 461. 
IS. Anaadaitam Sanskrit Soriea No. %X p. 4. 

14. Ibid p. 868. 



eachof the first ten chapters and the eleventh and thus 
indicated his preference for the view that both of thena had 
taken part in the composition of this work. At the same 
time, in asmuch as he states in the second line of the verse 
introducing the YogSnanda chapter that he is going to 
comment upon “the Grantha known by the name of 
BrahmSnanda,” introduces the AtmSnanda chapter as 
forming the second chapter in BrahmSnanda and iti the in- 
troduction thereto calls the YogSnanda chapter, the first 
chapter, speaks of the former as the second chapter in the 
introduction to the AdvaitSnanda chapter and while in- 
troducing the VisaySnanda chapter calls it the fifth chapter, 
refers to the YogSnanda chapter as the first chapter in his 
commentary on verse 22 of the last chapter and Las not 
placed the above-mentioned introductory verse at the com- 
mencement of his commentary on the last four chapters,^® it 
can be definitely gathered that he believed the last five 
chapters on Ananda to constitute a separate booklet. Thus 
though Ksmakrsnsi has not stated anywhere which chapters 
had been composed by VidySrapya and which by Bhsratl- 
tlrtha he can be held lo su]>port the view of the dual author, 
ship of the work as against that of the single authorship of 
VidySrapya or BharatTtTrtha and the one that the last five 
chapters originally constituted a separate work from the 
first ten. 

The fact of dual authorship being thus proyed to be 
more believable than that of single authorship, I now address 
myself to a consideration of the question which of the two 
versions of the tradition a.a to the composition of particular 
chapters by Vidyaraijya and the others by the Bharatitirtha 
appears to be more reasonable and therefore true to fact. 

As stated above the fifteen chapters of work are capable 
of being divided into three well defined groups each having 
an equal number of them in it. That being so, it does not 


16. Nirnaya Sagara Proag edition pp. 401, 464, 601, 652 and 666. 



Seem reasonable that Vidyaravya should have composed ail 
the chapters of the first group and one of the second group 
and having stopped there shown them to his Guru and that 
then the latter should have completed the second group by 
adding four chapters thereto and composed the whole of the 
third group, while on the other band it stands to reason that 
the former should have composed the first ten chapters con- 
stituting the first two groups and then shown them to his 
Guru and that thereafter the latter while leaving the t^o 
groups untouched, should have added one entirely independ- 
ent group thereto. The facts that the author himself had 
numbered the five chapters of the last group separately and 
given a compact name to that group, that he himself and his 
commentator treated it as a work by itself, that the said five 
chapters treat of only one; topic though in its different 
aspects and that while that topic was such that only one 
who has made successful efforts to realise in actual experience 
what one learns from books could do proper justice to it, 
the topics treated of in the first and second groups of chap, 
ters are such that anyone who had a mere bookish know* 
ledge of the Advaita philo80i>hy and a good command over 
the Sanskrit language could have composed all of them, are, 
in my opinion, sufficient for holding that there is reason only 
^n favour of the version of the tradition contained in the 
Vritfiprabhdkara of Sadhu Ni&caladas. 

It is really admirable that though this is thus a work of 
dual authorship, the fifteen chapters which it contains are 
divisible into the three well-defined groups above-mentioned 
and that the order in which they are arranged is such that it 
marks the different stages through which a student has to 
pass in his journey towards the highest goal held out by the 
absolute idealistic doctrine of the Safikara school, namely : — 

( 1 ) discriminative knowledge oi the self and the ncm-selfis, 

( 2 ) enlightening elaborate knowledge of the ultimate and 
only reality, and ( 3 ) actual realization of its identity with the 
self in the day-to-day life of the individual- 



THE DESTINY OF THE BFAHMAJNAnIN 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE BRAHMAStjTRAS. 

pBor. P. M- Modi m- a. , ph- d., Keil. 

The last topic in Bra> Su. IV. 3 is “Where does the 
Conductor take knowers of Brahman?” The Srutis begin- 
ning with the Rays say that the conductor leads them upto 
Brahman {ChA. Upa- IV. 15^5^ or upto Brahmaloka (Hr. 
Upa. VI. 2=15). What is exactly the meaning of this 
Brahman or Brahmaloka? Brahmasutras IV. 3 -Y- 16 deal 
with this que^tiou, though Sutras IV. 3-15-16 refer to a 
different topic according to Saftkara In these Suiras three 
different views about the destination of the Brahmajliinin’s 
journey are given, viz ^ those of BSdari, Jaimini- and BSda- 
rSyaDa. 

Bidari raises the above question on the ground of the 
limits of the ceuducuor’s capacity to lead the Brahmajfianiu = 
** How far is it possible for the conductor to go”. He holds 
that the conductor can go only upto a world which is an 
effect of Brahman. He cannot go beyond it. Therefore 
the knower of Brahman can be carried by the conductor only 
upto a world which is an effect {Bra, Su. IV. 3.7). Bf^ 
Upa- HI, 6.1 and Kau. Upa- 1.3 distinguish between this 
effect-world and the cause or the Para, though this distinc- 
tiou is not found in the CkH. Umni^ad, The Br. Upa. 
druti distinguishes the Kirya as PrajSpatiloka and the Para 
as Brahmaloka which is called there the **anaiipra6nyS 
devatit* I the deity beyond which no question should be 
raised. Similarly, the Kau. Upa. Sruti distinguishes bet- 
ween the same under the names of PrajSpatiloka and Brah- 
maloka. On the ground of this distinction Bidari argues 
that the conductor leads the knower of Brahman only upto th 
Kirya (Bra.Su> IV. 3:8), though this distinction is not found 
in the arctfif<2i Sruti, e. g., Ch&. Upa. IV, 16;5, If it he 
asked, “How would yon explain the Chd, Upa, ^ruiu^[ 



Bsdari replies, it does not mean that the conductor leads the 
knower of Brahman upto the Para, but in that Sruti the 
PrajSpatiloka is called ‘Bi-ahman’, because the former is very 
near the latter {Bra. Su. IV. 3:9), spatially, just as this 
world is said to be very remote from Brahman (i»Va. Su- IV. 
4-17). An express statement like the one in Mu. Upa. Ill* 
2.7 shows that the knowers of Brahman whom the conductor 
carries upto the Prajapatiloka as shown in Satras 1 V . 3. 7-8, 
go further than that ‘in company of the governor of that 
loka' when that loka comes to an end {Bra. Su. IV. 3. 10). 
And there is a iSmyti text, viz,. “All of them who liave 
achieved the aim of their life'entei the supreme abode in com- 
pany of Brahman (*. e. flirai^iyagarbha) at the end of the 
Para, when the dissolution of the universe is at hand”. 
Thus, in addition to the three arguments viz., 1. the capacity 
of the conductor to go upto the KSrya, 2. the mention of 
the distinction between the KSrya and the Para in Br. Upa, 
III. 6. 1, and 3. the explanation of the word ‘Brahman’ in 
the Chd- Upa- Sruti in the sense of ‘PrajSpati’ {Bra. 1 
3. 7-9), Sruti and Smfti can be quoted in support of the 
view that the conductor leads the knower of Brahman upto 
the Kirya, the Prajapatiloka {Bra, Su, IV. 3. 10-11), 

Jaimini holds that the conductor leads the knower of 
Brahman upto the Para, because that Para is the chief 
aspect of Brahman, but the Kirya is not the chief aspect 
{Bra. Su. IV. ‘3. 12), and because Gratis like Tai. Upa, 
II. 1. show that he reaches the Para {Bra. Su. IV. 3-13). 
Again it is not that the knower of Brahman has simply 
aimed at knowing (and reaching) the Kirya {Bra. Su. IV. 
8. 14). 

Bidariyaija, however, believes that the conductor 
leads those meditators on Brahman who do not resort to 
the Symbol *0m’ for their meditation on Brahman, In 
the case of the meditators who resort to the Symbol ‘Orn’t 
there is no need of a conductor because they are carried to 
Aeir destination by the Siroans {Pro. Upa, V. A; Bra. S& 
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IV, 3.15 — apratihSlamban&n nayatiti BSdarSyaxia}^'^ S 
Now, the meditators on Brahman not resorting to the 
Symbol for that purpose are of two types according to 
liSdarSyapa, vis., those who meditate on i’radhina the 
arupavad Brahman, i. e. nirdkSrd Brahman (Bra. Su. 111. 
2. 1 4, III. 3. 11 1 and others who meditate on Purusa the rQpa- 
vad Brahman i^Bra. Su. 1 . 2, 2:5; Vide the author’s Paper on 

S cheme of the Brahmastltras I. 1— 3 : A Rapproache- 
ment'i pi>. 112-120 in the Journal of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, Vol, IV. Part III, November 1935) (4), Therefore 
there is no conflict both ways, « «•, between the views of 
Bftdari and Jaimini uhhnyathddosSt—Bra. SU. (IV. 3. 15). 
And, again, either type of meditator has made a specific 
resolution that he is going to ba born unto that Brahman 
after having departed from this world’, as stated in Chd, 
Upa, III. 14. 4 {tatkratus ca — Bra. Su. IV. 3. 16). While 
accepting both the views of Badari and .Jaimini, 'the Stltra- 
kSra points out what he thinks to be the exact difference 
bttween the two ntpects because it is on this 

point that he does not fully agree with either BSduri or 
Jaimini. 'fhe StitrakSra appears to depend upon Pro. Upa. 

2-5 for proving this difference because that Sruti seems 
to have been referred to by him in Bra 5m. IV. 3 16. We 
have elsewhere shown that the SutrakSra’s interpretation of 
this Sruti is given by him in Bra. Su. I. 3. 13 and that it 
ifl further discussed by him in Bra. 5 w, III. 3. 39 (Videp, 
1 16 of the above-mentioned Paper). In the light of these 
Stttras, the StitrakSra understands jtvaghana in Pra. Upa. 

V. 5 as the Para and Purusa in the same Sruti as A para 
Brahman The two are identical and they may be under- 
stood as separate according as the meditator wishes {Bra, 


S. It is interesting to note hew the Sruti. (>a man Brahma gamayali — ) 
is interpreted bj' Badari, Jaimini, and Badarajana. Badari puts emphasis upon 
atitdhdkah)) JaiiQini upon Brahma and Badarftjaua upon inein 
^BrahmpifMfKnaljiy. 

4* Oaly tlieae two stpeoisare desaribad in detail in Bra» Su* 1II| 3. 11 — 54 1 
as I propose to show in a book whioh X hope to publish sooiis 
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SU- m. 3. 39). This alternative identity and differentia* 
tion between these two aspects of Brahman suggests to us 
the view of the Sutrakgra about the distinction between 
them. He apparently believes that the two are not numeri- 
cally two, though they are not necessarily one and the 
same ; at least for the purpose of meditation they need not be 
regarded as the saiue or identical, [n 8<* far as the two are 
different, both Bidiri and Jaimini are correct and acceptable 
to the SatrakSra in asmuch as the conductor is required to 
lead the knower of Brahman to his destination; and in so &r 
as the two are identical. BSdarSya^ia modifies the views of 
BSdari and Jaimini regarding the difference between the 
KSrya and the Para {j5ra. Su* IV. 3. 16). 

Now we may give additional arguments in support of 
what we have said above regarding the main point on which 
BSdarSyaija differs from Bidari and Jaimini, viz., the 
nature of the KSrya or Prajapatiloka, According to Bada- 
rayapa the world of Brahma or Prajapati is not a Karya, 
but it is only a personal or rupavat {sakdra) aspect of the 
Para, the other aspect of which is the a-rUpavat or nir&hdra 
one. Jaimini und Badari distinguished these two, sdkdra 
and nirakara aspects as Karya and Para which may be 
called ^Kar.ipa’, but Badarayapa takes both of them as 
Karapa — aspects or two aspects of the Para itself. It is in 
agreement with this that he drops the mention of the Praja- 
patiloka in his list of the stations on the Path of gods iBra. 
SU. I\r. 3. 3), That he would not admit it as a loka at all, 
is clear from the fact that he denies that the Purusa aspect 
of the Para is subject to the fault of being regarded as a 
loka though there is something common to an ordinary loka 
and purusa or sdkdra aspect. Moreover this latter aspect 
in his school is on an equal level with the mrdkdra aspect, 
both being equally powerful means for attaining directly 
absolute liberation, so much so that an option of choice bet. 
ween the two is given to the seeker in Bra. Sd. III. 3. 11- 
54. The two are only two different names of the Para and 
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the difference in the methed of meditation on the two is due 
to those names (yim. Ss, III. 3. 8, 10). The two are differ- 
ent like the serpent and the coil of a serpent {B m. Su. Ill 
2. 27 and III. 3. 8). BSdarSyana would, therefore, not 
regard the Purusa aspect, as a loka or a KSrya of Brahman, 
For this reason, it may here be pointed out, Saftkara’s sug- 
gestion to add PrajSpatiloka after Varuija and Indra (Vide 
his commentary on Bra. Su.lV. 3. 3) does not appear con- 
sistent with the So.^'rakara’s view about it. 

As a result of this difference between these three thin- 
kers we find that BSdari and Jairaini refer to Srutis like 
Br. [Ipa. 111. 6. 1 and Kav,. Upa. 1. 3 in order to prove 
their view about the difference between the KSrya and the 
Para {Bra. S?<. IV. 3. 8; and Bldari even explains the 
Cka. Upa.'md. Br. Upa. Srutis beginning with the Rays 
{arcii,), by giving a secondary sense to the words ‘Brahman’. 
(Cha. Upa. IV. 15. 6 and V. 10. 2) and ‘Brahmaloka’ (Br. 
Upa. VI. 2. 15). Badari had the real support of Br. Upa' 
III. 6. 1, w'hich places Brahmaloka higher than Prajftpati- 
loka and says that the former is the 'aiiatiprasnya devaid. 
This phraseology seems to have induced Bftdari and Jaimini 
to interpret the difference betw'een the Karya and the Para 
in their owm way. But Badarayana who depends upon the 
Chd. Upa. and other arciradi Srutis, and also upon many 
other Srutis like Pra. Upa. V. 2-5 {Bra. Ss. IV. 3. 16) and 
Kafka Upa. III. 0-11, does not accept their view, but says 
that both of them are really the aspects of the Para. And 
he further says that because the Para has these two 
aspects, the conductor carries the worshippers or medi- 
tators of both up to Brahman which is both nirdkdra 
and sdfAara in all the states (AVu. III. 2, H). ^'or this 
rea.son he accepts the views of Badari and Jaimini in as much 
as the conductor carries the knower of Brahman, but he 
replies to Badari that the Prajapatiloka is not a KSrya, but 

6. Vide our intoTpretation of .Bt». Sa. III. 3. 51 {na tUmanyato api 
mTiuvan m hi lokapatHh) in Aksara ; A Forgotten Cliapter, P. 165. 
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the Para itself in a way and he also says to Jalmini 
thit bisides the Para, there is another aspect of the Para viz. 
the sdkdra or Purusa aspact to which also a conductor is 
required to lead and consequently Bftdari’s view is not inoon- 
sisteut with his own view- Or, in other words, both the 
views could be justified on the strength of the Upanisade. 

Though these three authorities differ regarding the 
nature of the two aspects of Brahman, all of them agree that 
the attainment of the Para only is the state of liberation, 
Bldari holds that the conductor leads the knower of Brahman 
upto the world of Prajipati, but the knower goes to or reaches 
Brahman which is higher than this PrajSjiatiJoka, in company 
of the Prajapati on the dissolution of the Prajgpatiloka {Bra, 
Su‘ IV. 3. 11-10). Jaimiui believes that the conductor him- 
self leads the knower of Brahman upto the Para • {Bra. Su- 
IT. 3. 12-14). This also shows that m the opinion of all the 
three going to ths Para is a necessary iwerequisite of libera- 
tion, Thus none of them exactly believes in what Sahkara 
calls liberation by stages {kramamukti) and liberation-in-this- 
life {jivanmukti). It would appeal- that Badari’s view 
upholds kramamukti, but it is entirely different from that as 
propounded by Sankara, because BSdari believes that from the 
Prajgpatiloka the knower of Brahman h-as to go in company 
of Prajgpati to Brahman. Moreover, according to Bidari 
the knower of Brahman first goes to the Kgrya because the 
conductor is not able to go further. It is not that the 
knower lacks some knowledge of Brahman and gets it by 
staying in the world of Prajgpati. He has to wait in the 
Kilrya bicause none could lead him directly to the Para. 
Thus Bgdari does not believe in any kind of kramamukti. 

Safikara’s view that Bgdari believes in the impossibility 
of Brahman being achiesred by the knower of Brahman going 
to it, is founded upon his own interpretation of asya and gatih 
in Bra. Sd IV. 3. 7 as kdryasya hrahmanah and gantavyaiS, 
respectively. But we believe that asya in the light of the 
context refers to the vaidyuta ativdUka mentioned in J?ra. 
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Sn. f V. 5. 6 and that gatih means “ going the act of going^ 
nst the possibility of b^ing reached by going to. Moreover^ 
his miin argamdnis o»^. (1) Brahrmnah sarvagatatva “the 
omnipresence of Brahman and (2) Brahma'mh praiyagat- 
rmim “ Brahman itself beiuff ideiitical with the inner soul of 

c5 

the seeker are not given by Bidari ; nor do we find their 
refutation in the Satras giving Jaimini’s reply to Badari. 
These arguments of Sahkara are refuted by SaAkara himself 
in his commentary on Bra. Sii, IV. b. 14, from the standpoint 
of a supposed opponent. Again, to us Badari seems to argue 
that the Prajapatiloka is near Brahmaloka or Brahman (n.) 
aiitd thus BSdari gives a spatial view of Brahman, as would 
appear from not only the word ‘ sAmipydt ’ in Bra. Su. IV* 
4. but also from the phrase ^aiah param' in Bra. Su. IV. 
3. 10 and asamiihita tvat, in Bra. Sii IV, 4. 17. But Saft- 
kara interprets it in a secondary sense. In order to prove 
that Badari believes in liberation-by-stages Saftkara says that 
according to Badari those whom the conductor leiids upto 
the KSrya get the right knowledge of Brahman in that KSrya 
itselt (Sids * (nfraivotpannadarsanSh santn^' In Sd. bhd§ya 
on Bra. Sd IV. 3. 10), but from the context Badari seems to 
believe that those whom the conductor leads to the Karya 
have already attained the perfect knowledge on this earth. 
The Sruti wh ich Bsdari st^ems to have referred to unde*" 
SiltralV. 3. 10 (tnz. Veddntavijhdnasumscitdrthd^ sanny.. 
dsayogdd yatayah suddhasatvdli^. Mu, ) also appears 

to &vour this conclusion. 

To us it appears that the Adhikarai;ka consisting of Bra. 
Stl IV, 5. 7*16 is not meant to discuss whether going to the 
' Pava ’.is poBMble or whether only the *Kirya’ could be 
reached by going. It is meant by the Shtrakira to decide 
upon what station or loka the conductor can lead the knower 
oS Bcahman {asya in Bra. Sti. IV. 3. 7 standing fm* the 
vtdijptta ativakika) and if he can not accompany him to the 
Far% who can lead him finally to his destination. While 
stating the stations on the Path of gods, the Btltrakira has 
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mentioned the vidyut and Varvkoloha and the discussion 
about the PrajSpatiloka and Brahmaloka follows in Sfl. IV. 
3. 7-16 by way of the discusaion of the function and capacity 
oftheconductormentionediiiSu.lv. 3.6. SfltralV. 3. 
15 also confirms our view because “ nnyo^i" in that Stltra 
refers to the conductor and Badarayaija gives his own view 
that the conductor carries the meditators on (both the aspects 
of) Brahman and thereby he says that he carries them to the 
Para. In his opinion the Sruti and Smrti referring to the 
knower of Brahman being accompanied by Brahman (mas.) 
or the governor of the Prajapatiloka deal with the fate of 
those who belong to the circle of officers {Sdhikdrikaman- 
dala — Bra. Sw IV. 4. 18) and have nothing to do with those 
who know Brahman in this life on this earth. Thus, we 
are led to conclude that the topic or this last Adhikar^a, 
consisting of Sutras IV. 3. 7-16 is quite different from what 
Sa&kara and some other commentato'*s take it to be. 

Lastly, Sankara’s jjSfha according to which Sutras 7-14 
and Sutras 15-16 of the PSda form two different Adhikara. 
pas has, as he says, the support of a predecessor of his 
(Vide Sa- bhd§yaton Bra, Su. IV. 3. 14), but according to 
our interpretation, it would appear that even Sankara’s pre- 
decessor was not in the possession of a correct poLfha. That 
Sutra IV. 3. 15 should be taken to be a modification of what 
the SutrakSra has said in Sutra III. 3. 31 and that Sutra 
IV. 3. 16 deals with the kSmya meditations on particular 
symbols of Brahman seems to us to be impossible both on 
the ground of the context and the propriety of the subject 
matter in this Adhyaya. Ramgnuja takes all these Sutrag 
as forming one Adhikarapa. This is quite consistent with 
other places in the Sutras where Badargyapa’s view is given 
under the express mention of his name. A comparison of 
the Sutras under discussion with Bra, Su, IV. 4. 10-14. 
iV. 4. 5-7 shows that this is the case only when the Sutra- 
kgra gives his view after discussing the view or views of 
others also. 
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I£ thus our suggestion about grouping all these Stltras 
(7-16) into one Adhikarapa be correct, the view of 
BsdarayaQa would naturally be the SiddhSnta and conse- 
quently Sankara’s view that the doctrine of BSdari is the 
Siddhanta intended here will be found to be untenable. As 
he himself says, the general rule is that the preceding Stltras 
are the aphorisms of the Pnravapaksa, the succeeding ones 
those of the SiddhSnta. The same rule was followed by 
SaAkiira’s predecessor and is followed by his successors. 
And if, as we have shown, Sb.tra IV. 3. 7 deals with 
the question about the aipacity of the conductor to carry 
the knower of Brahman to the destination, Sankara himself 
would not insist upon taking Sutras TV. 3. 7-11 as the 
Sutras of the SiddhSnta. 



BHART^LHARI— 

A Pre-SaAkara Advaitin, 
Mlmain.'-akaratna V. A. Rauiasvami 

Sistri, M. A., (Sirornani), Sanskrit Department, 
Annamalai University. 

It has already been maintained* that Bhartfhari, the 
author of the Vakyapadiya, was not a Buddhist. It is pro- 
posed in this paper to show that he was one of the earEest 
pre-SaAkara exponents of tlie doctrines of the advaita sys- 
tem in Indian Philosophy. 

The Vakyapadiya, though chiefly a treatise on San- 
skrit grammar, contains explanations of many genuine phi- 
losophical questions. What is the ultimate reality is the 
foremost question in philosophy that puzzled and is puzzling 
still the mighty intellects of the world ; and the Brahma- 
kftnda of the Vakyapadiya, as the title suggests, deals with 
the Sabdabrahman as the ultimate reality. Bhartfhari refers 
to the ultimate reality by terms like sabdabrahman and iab- 
datattva- He describes it as devoid of beginning and end and 
as the originator of the iahdaprapahca and arthaprapaiica 
both being the manifestation of the Supreme being when 
it assumes the power of Kala&akti, with the result that the 
iabdahrahman is also known as the vivartopSdana of this 
phenomenal world — 

aw I 

{Vakyapadiya, Kapda 1, Verse 1) 

The terra xnvarta is explained by idstrakaras in many 
ways f Bhartfhari’s explanation is contained in. the follow- 
ing passage : 

*FW« the writer’s p*per ‘ Bhsrtrhari, a Bauddha V eubuiitted to the eighth 
aesrion of the All-Iadia Oriental Oonferenoet llyaore, 1935 . 

t (1) «i?n(^w«i«rnndl i (2) 
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f^§; I” 

{Ibid ; TihS, on Verse 1, Carudeva Sastri’s edition, p. 5) 
The appearance which is called vivaria, has no reality other 
than that of its substratum, which is no doubt real. This 
is illustrated by the popular instance — the objects of 

a dream. The objects of a dream are called vivaria of 
caitanya in that they have no reality separate from that of 
their substratum (caiianya), which has real existence 
Similarly, the nSmarupaprapaflca is the vivaria of Sabdabrah- 
man, so much so, that the universe in its twofold form of 
nSma and rupa has no reality other than that of its cause — 
Sabdabrahman. 


“cRI fk 
I” 

(fbid ; Tlka, C. D. S’s. Ed., p. 6.) 


The iabdabrahman is devoid of any property, when all- 
sesming changes vanish ; and before the manifestation pro- 
cess comes into effect, it is not at all to be spoken of in terms 
of phenomenal objects, which are unreal. The Brahmas 
vivariaiva of this universe is one of the fundameniaJ, docirines 
enunciated by all advaiiins including Bhartrhari and Saft- 
karftcarya in order to establish their Advaitic conception of 
ultimate reality. 


This vivartavSda is viewed as better and more satis- 
factory solution of the question of world-creation than the 
two other well-known vadas — parii}S.ma-vd,da, and SraMha- 
vdda. Tha advocates of these two vadas admit of the reality 
of the phenomenal world- The drambhavSdins explain the 
creation of the kSryaprapatica out of eternal atoms which, 
on the will of God, begin to act, produce dvyanukas, which , 
in their torn, produce tryap^ukas (triads) and so on. 
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They accept the view that the Ksrya is a new entity when 
it is produced by its causes and that the very production 
implies its previou* non-existence. It is in this sense that 
they are amtkSryavSdins who accept separate existence of the 
effect from its cause. The parinSLmavS.dins are opposed to 
the Sra'ikbhavSdins in that they are satkaryavddins. By 
satkaryavada, they mean that the karya is the KSrana 
itself in a new garb and that its utpaiti is nothing but 
jOfln'ndma— transformation of ihe cause into the effect. Hence 
there is no non-existence of the kSrya even before it is made 
visible to us. Yet they differentiate kSrya from its kSrana 
by the different properties they possess. Thus they establish 
separate existence of the kSrya from that of its cause. So, 
in this point, the parinamavSdins agree with the Sra^hha. 
vidins though the former differ fundamentally from the 
latter in their conception of kSryotpatti from kSrana, as 
noted above. 

The vivartavadins are no doubt satkSrynvSdins, The 
Advaitins among them attribute to the vySvahSrika pra. 
pafiea a relative satyatva which is superior to the prati- 
bhSsika satyatva of the silver in nacre {suktirilpya). Since 
they have accepted one entity only as the real ultimate being^ 
the phenomenal world is described by them as a seeming 
manifestation of that ultimate being, without any reality 
outside that of its upSdSna. They are also parinSmavSdins 
in the sense that the phenomenal world is avid ySparinama^ 
the transformation of avidya, so much so, that the reality 
of the universe is only so long as avidya exists or till the 
realisation of the Brahman. 

The conception of one ultimate reality, be it iabda- 
brahman, satta brahman, atma-brahman or vijudna-brahman 
led all the exponents of advaita philosophy to conceive in it 
a power called mSya, ajndna, avidyS or kSlaiakti which is 
uniquj in its nature and is capable of creating what we call 
the phenomenal world — the bShyaprapaUca. Bhartirhari calls 
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it by tbe term k&laittkti and nvidyd,* the ■chief function of 
which is to concdal the ultimate truth and present to tut 
thii^ unreal and different m form and essence. He is par- 
ticular in saying that the kdlainkti is anirukta or anirvacn- 
nxya which cannot be said as identical with or different from, 
the iabdabrahman, but is capable of presenting its own sub- 
stratum in different forms of hhoktr (enjoyet), bkoktavya 
(enjoyable object) and hhoga (enjoyment)* Her*', it may be 
observed that the way in which Bhartrhari equates mdya 
with k&Iaiokii would lead one to surmise that phenomenal 
existence (teTWfTft«StirrT) is to be understood as nothing more 
than time relation i 




(C. D. S’s. Ed. Ibid, Verte I, p. 11) 

It » just like the naist in the horizon. The mist compfeiCely 
enshrouds the rising sun and though it cannot shine by itself, 
it appears to be shining with the help of the sunshine behind 
it ; and people who look at it fancy that the mist shines — 
‘‘sftfit: «T«BT?ra”. This K&lasakii otherwise known as avidyd 
is nothing but Kdla. So says Bhartrhari in the K&lasamud- 
de§a of thi PrakTrpakftpda of his Vakyapadiya—— 

‘‘RRRnq*W wsq I 

(Trivandrum Ed. p, 6€, Verue 46s) 


^ Vide Bhartyhftri's Tika«^ 

*‘qt 1111— ^j^fkfqrl^ I ^ 

0?5qi«^ I ai^fqr u” 


(Ibfds Idn., p. 5) 
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It has three properties or powers—o^tM^Wj an&gaiatva and 
vartamdnatva ; by the first two kftla conceals or destroys 
objects while by the last it manifests or creates them—, 

mFfi 

S[PfiTf ^ «?/WRr WVWT^: I 

w%m m^<Tii*iRpfr ii"' 

(Ki^^a III. iiSlasarauddeSa, Verses 49-50.) 

Bhartfhari further adds that the two iahth — atitatva and 
andgateitva — possess the properties of iamas in that they 
conceal objects, while the vartamdnafvasakti is of sattm- 
guna and so illumines the objects. The Kala itself is said 
to possess the property of rajas in view of the fact that it 
acts persistently by the twofold power-“^m/*6andAa and 
abhyanujhd — 

“|r 3 ?r5r T' 

(Ibid , KSlasamudde6a, Verse 53.) 

f| I fR I q «t»W3<r<i : 

Uhid., HelarSja’s Com. on Verse 53, p. 68.) 


* Vide HeUr&js« Com., p. 66. 

“^rarwi ft ww»iw*«;iTw»ir wlwng i” 

t Vide Ibid p. 67. 

wp»nt?[i3»rR»i , ^ i «hw- 

giJTf w *iTfei » ?roTft— JTiwRi 

aT^Hpid<bw«a(!Jhy4^»^ 3 ?Rrr^ i aw[t&5T<wftr' 

fi j ffliw T u” 

t Vide lUd, p. 67. 

^ fiftfWnsf WnRt W# 
W0: «Sdfil I *IRiF<ISRf;r«Ri^ U” 
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Tbeid two powers oC Kalaiahti—pratihandha and ahhya- 
nujM — more or less correspond to the two powers— afuam^ia- 
iaJtti and vik$epaiakti — o£ avidyS or mSyd, as described by 
the later Advaitic writers. They say that avidya is anirvdcyd 
— *rwifrar, — that which cannot be identi- 
fied with sat {caitanya) and with asat {iasosjUga) but is 
sadasadbkinna — different from both sat and asat. This 
avidyd, they add, with its two powers — dvaranasakti and 
vik^epaiakti— is responsible for the creation of this entire 
universe which also thus acquires the property of 

its panndmikdra‘i}a, viz., avidyd. This explanation of the 
bdhyapmpahca as anirvacanfya on a par with avidyd, is a 
necessary outcome of the vivartavdda which the Advaitiiis 
including Bhartrhari have expounded. To them sat ever 
exists and never becomes the object of negation, while asat 
never exists and never becomes the object of a valid cogni- 
tion — 

I” 

But the phenomenal world exists and at the stage of one’s 
hrahmasdk§dtkdra, becomes the object of negation ; — srni^ 
wftw wnaA w. This idea is explained with some emphasis by 
Bhartfhari in the dravyasamuddesa of the third of his 

V dkya padiya — 

‘*51 itw* «n5T5T: I 

(ChaukbSmba Edn., K&pde HL Verse 7*) 


*Vid4 HeIarAj»’fl ooromentary on Verse 7 : 

I twi W e i ^roKHHIwl . 

ninii « I «rst«pa^ ci^si^ l ? w amranlsjreiitl uiw 
I ?ra*f »rls4 §^?R*rsre><trwr* 

^ 

(Ohaukhamba Sdn* p* Sd J 
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IWWiilag to. itiw AchKikiiM toere aanaot be twft ttiitftietoielya 

aeoept oi^ altimato wiMit^ey 

, iaM tbe sor.calied asittya is explained tbeto a* “to® 

BMuuSes^atioQ of this mtyamstu in the diverse bnt- imreai 
Idnds of the deep^ooted avidyd that cntophstoly sotiiiftKids 
ita mh^,atumy the $a4ya ; and when that vejrl avidyd is 
rffinoved for ever, the knower, the saiyavet^, reveaJe kim- 
*elfin his own form of illumination. Such an oaa^iedent 
reaUty is known as vidya (supreme knowledge) and its 
reverse is attidyd (ignorance) the latter of which resembles 
only a pitch of darkness. So avidyd is not a true entity 
l&e vidyd. 

How these manifestations are called unreal is eafplained 
by Hh^rtfhari in Uie verse — 

cTEgi^crff ff ^ I/” 

Xa^da Hi, Dravyasamudde&a. Verse 11.) 
While commenting on this verse Helaraja sajs that this 
Hi^iks, ia babied on the passage in the Mah^bhU^ya — 

He further explains' that just as gold, though it is given 
different shapes and is called by different names like rucaka 

uN fk w. I «i«ir wsfifd 

I auswt 5^ Cw*) ga«ff<nr® 

am;* wts^s ^aKra'HfRn « g«ii{kT..r--asr 

wwmsnrft trtd fttaR; i amqpfkt ^- 

|5»wR^=5*r?l I twiit - wiftTCTfefJTwi 

(3»wt I tfwm I 

i tnrfr*i #r^wwqTf%^5gn»Tr ^?^»iJi i a>i<n ft% 
qR*nf!|iB ^ ^5t«raltr »iRswr i «wstihPTr to 
TOtwv *H»?iwfTOTPNitr fSra^ i 

«W I tw ^ ^ ^ | turptft tfHgFr- 

l^uFW a[f>TOTOr «ai f W w *i w i <wRi4 h w i dtB 
SRU:< Ac ^ »WW!l «” 
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so ^the ^Dftl Braliman is the only otti- 
iiimkiy itt sM oxperisnoBS pfoseotis^ diiEerent phenomenal 
o^eOks. 19^0 dooit, the generalities Hite getva (cowness) are 
eternal when all their «i5«<rfffa-~individual8 — perish ; but 
whon theiie particular gei»erulities are ignored and a higher 
geporaJity UJke priMvitva (earthpess) is predicated, it is 
understood that only pfthivi is real ; so, when all h’gh 
generalities are also completely ignored, the objects are ex- 
perienced as mere vastus. Thd# unilormity in experiences 
is Bothiog but Brahman which is identical with the Sabda- 
tattva — parH or pasyanti. 

That one and the same dtman is manifested through 
avidya in diverse forms is pointed out by Bhartrhari in the 
verse — 

6WEW It” 

(V. P. JSSnd^ III} Dravyasamudde&a, Verse IS.) 

This phenomenal world is a bundle of manifestations of 
diman. They possess diverse and sometimes inimical forms 
and properties like bhdva and abhSva through the agtncy of 
avidyd which delimits ditnan. Heuce the only truth is dtman 
and avidya and its parindmas are illusions- 

m *r fra: I 

«Tifraq^: 

^651^ I 

. . .. IX-ihi ^ 1 1^1 ■ i T / Y II I sa 

•WFW tPir If 

fR^ ll” 

(Jbid^ Dfiavyasamuddela, Verses 16-1&). 

IfiVen Sabda and artha are the vivartas of dtman and 
separate existence is only empirical. As in a dream 
which presents &tman with diametrically antagonistic proper- 
ties like priyatva, dve§yatva^ vaktfiva and vScyatva^ He, 
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though ultimately eternal and devoid of states like birth, is 
known, in the state of vyavakdra, as possessing birth, exis< 
tence, destruction and many other properties of mutually 
inimical character. 

Thus all idsiras including the vedas describe in detail 
the nature of avidyd and its work in diverse ways by adopt- 
ing different methods of explanation ‘— 

{Vakyajmdiya. KSnda II, Verse 136) 

and the knowledge of avidyd and of its functions in making 
up the phenomenal world is quite essential for a distinct 
understanding and re>alisafion of the ultimate truth, though 
avidyd and its work are ultimately unreal. 

31^!^ dd: II ” 

{Ibid. Kau(}a II. Verse 240.) 

The realisation of sabdahrahman by the total removal of 
the bondage of avidyd is the final aim of mankind; and 
Bhartfhari, like other dstika odvaitim, exhorts people to 
study the vedas which explain the true uature of this uni- 
verse and the ultimate realitj' : 

“siFg'ii^sgfiiw I 

{Vdkyapadiya, Kfipda I, Verse 5.) 

The Vedas are the only means of the knowledge of iabda- 
brahman ; hence they are called anukdramhrdbman in minia- 
ture. Those who have realised the ultimate truth call these 
Vedas the firstvivarta of sabdabrakman (compare the Brahma- 
stltra, enfrmfitwRt Ibid., 1-3), which has, owing to the incapa- 
city of mankind, subsequently been divided into four branches, 
each with numerous Sdkhds or recensions. So the formal 
manifoldness of the vedas, does not, in any way. hamper the 
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inner unity in the text, namely, that they uniformly expound 
the nature of the ultimate reality- — 


(Nit ^ 








^ ?l*rW|d: I” 


(Ibid. Tiki. p. 14.) 


Even the different darianas which seek to explain the true 
nature of this universe are started on the basis of some Vedic 
texts which the darianakaras interpreted differently. Bbartr- 
hari says that there cannot be different interpretations of the 
Vedic teXcs emphasizing dualism or monism and that those 
advocating dualism mistook some arthavSdas for vidhis or 
took those Vedic passages in their literal sense in spite of 
the established fact that those arthavadas praise or con- 
demn things that are enjoined or prohibited by the adjoining 
vidhis or ni§edhas Evan among the advocates of monism^ 
Bhartrhari adds, some have fancifully suggested on the basis 
of arthavadas like ‘‘ «rtT5t fapm Mwhi,” praising the rayana. 
sihana, that asai is the only reality and that this phenomenal 
world, being the manifestation of that asat, is also asai — 
unreal — in view of the fact that the properties of the cause 
are transmitted to its effect. 


q3>#f5Tr ^ w ii” 

rwrt: rt^- 

{V dkyapadiya Tikd — Verse 6, Ibid p. 17), 


While there is no agreement among the darsanas in theit 
explanation of the nature of this universe, Bhartrhari sug- 
gests the final solution, that there is only one reality which 
appears in diverse forms, so much so, that the ultimate truth 
is advaita and that the dvaita is only its vivaria. In the 
Vedas there are many passages like wp ” and 



— expounding the nature o£ one ultimato 
reality. They cannot bs set aside as mere arthmfSdas* The 
passages dealutg with the dualustic aspect of this universe can 
ba well taken in their literal sense in as much as they em- 
pha’sise the empirical reality of the phenomenal worH. 

The ultimate truth, according to Bhartfhari, is iabda- 
brahman^ Its true symbol is the pranuva {O^kSra) which 
contains the essence of the Vedas. It is only through the 
upSsanS of O^kSra that mankind can aspire for the realisa* 
tion of the ultimate Brahman. It admits of both diversity 
as found in the phenomenal world and unity^ in the ultimate 
truth. Those who follow the path of Karman or avidya 
view diversity as real while those who transcend Karman 
and march through the path otjhSna see the unity through 
diversity. — 

^ ^ 1 I 

fwwr|: — 

ST ^ I 

W ip: ir 

(Ibid. Tikd — Verse 9, pp. 20 and 21). 

The greatness of OmkSra, the essence of the Vedas, 
cannot be overestimated. From it, not only all darianas are 
developed, but also all other vidySs — the rlx t) 0 d 9 rigas 
beginning with the sik^H and the various upSiigos like the 
purdnas and the dharmaSdstras — thus constituting the main 
basis of Hindu culture and the sole means of supreme know- 
ledge* 

(Kavda I, Verse lOl,) 
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OihkSra or the Vfdas are called the very creator o£ thiw 
mundaoe world in that all vidySs of both spiritual and tern* 
poral utility do not transgress the path of the Vedas. 

“ 1 ^ (I ^ aWWt 

I ^ t I «wP&rii 

^ JTJRRJRRT 1 — 

‘fr«/r ^ ^3^Kr:, m 

{Ibid Tild — Verse 10, p. 21), 

And mankind has to rely on the Vedas alone in order to 
seek the knowledge of the Absolute and consequently its 
eternal emancipation.* 

Like other Sstika philosophers, Bhartrhari emphasises 
the fact that all smrtis, including the chief VedSiiga VyS- 
laranamitra, modified by great seers, and the practices or 
customs of the ii§tcts are also authorities on dhnrma, in that 
they are composed or practised by them after their under- 
standing the hidden or scattered truths of the Vedas. 

“JT I 

»(Kai?da I, Verse 30.) 

The knowledge of dharma and otlior supernormal things like 
moksa can be obtained only by a careful study of Syamas 
{vedas, smrtis and Si^tdedras). Logical arguments cannot 


Here some VoJic passages explaining ihe tiue nature of Sahdabrahmdn 
may be noted : 

sra»T5$rqgiE,«f^ n” 

explain the nature of iahdahrakman as $atya^ eJea and (fj/naft and as the oreater 
nf this phenomenal worlds 

deatribM tin of Brahmaa. 
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enligliten mankind on these supernormal questions. Even 
on mitters perceptible and inferable, Bharthfhari says 
human logic miserably fails in giving a proper explanation. 


I” 

{y&kyapadiya- TlkS, p. 46, Verse 30). 


So superiority of &gama to tarka (logical arguments) is one 
of the fundamental doctrines that all Advaitins have empha* 
sised ; and Bhartrhari in the Brabmakfipia of his Vdkya- 
padlya devotes a major section to this topic. Man generally 
relies on his special gift, viz., reason ; but it fails in giving 
true solutions for the puzzling problems like the nature of 
the ultimate reality and its relation to tha phenomenal world. 
Tarka leaves always a residue of doubt in man, with the 
result that he is disinclined to accept even the solution given 
by Sgama, which alone, as true revelations and invaluable 
records of truth, is the infallible authority on those super* 
normal matters. It is therefore laid down, that» on questions 
of supernormal character like dharma, dgama — Vedas^ 
smrits, etc., generally known as iSsira — is the only 
authority : — 

iBh. G'J^d.Ch. 16, Verse 24.) 


and tarka — reasonable arguments — chiefly in the form of 
syllogism — is nureliable, for, however great might be a 
man’s intellectual attainments, his well-thought-out syllogism, 
will, in no time, be proved fallacious by a greater intellectual 
giant. 

II” 

(V Skyapadlya, KSnda I, Verse 34.) 



Bhartrhari compares the man who relies simply on his reason 
in alaukiha topics to a blind person, who, when he touches 
only with his hands the slope of a huge precipice and 
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advances further, is doomed to death by an instantaneous 
fall— 

wWwWPR MwSt^rwRar I 

«i3»n*nnii^ ^ 5^: ii” 

{Ibid. Verse 42). 

Bhartrhari does not, however, completely set aside iarka 
as apramS^. His famous dictum is— 

^ ^«^gm*raRC I” 

(V. P. KSpda !• Verse 136). 

Tarka which does not go against the Vedas and other SSstras 
is really helpful to those who seek the realisation of the 
highest truth. It may be noted here, that, this doctrine^ 
namely, that tarka which has the support of Sgama, is an 
authority, is further elaborated and used by all Advaitins as 
one of the powerful arguments against the exponents of 
bhedavSda — the doctrine of dualism. It is even said — 

^ ^ 1 ” 

He alone understands dharma, who makes a judicious 
use of tarka. So tarka is of paramount importance in that 
it is of great use to mankind for understanding the true 
import of dgatna i but, it must be remembered that it can- 
not enlighten mankind against the authority of dgama on all 
matters on which it cannot be considered an infallible and 
ultimate authority. 

Not only in the glorification of dgama as an independ- 
ent and infallible authority does Bhartyhari wax eloquent but 
also in the glorification of iabda. It has already been said 
that Bhartfhari conceives it as the ultimate reality. He saj's 
that the Vedic seers call iabda the inner Soul of the speaker 


Compare the |!k- «TW W[f I «ftif fTH fwnil I 




And tbe Divine Bull which has come down from heaven to 
bless mankind — 

^ I” 

(V. P. K. I, Verse 131.) 

Henoe the importance of ialdopUsti and d^li&rop&sti which 
lead one to the spiritual path of the realisation of iabda» 
brahman. 

Equally important is iabda in the vyavahdrSvasthM also* 
Bhartphari emphasises the fact that there is no cognition 
without the accompaniment of a snbda and that all cognitions 
get their property of illumination through 6abda — 

“5f ^ I 

ii” 

(VSkyapadtya. Kand*^ I, Verse 124.) 

The true nature of knowledge is prakSiia illumination — and 
this illumination of knowledge cannot be effective if all 
knowledge is deprived of its tXprcssive element of iabda. 

“WgJRlT I 

Jf m ^ U” 

(V. P. Kanda I, Verse 125). 

That iabda is self-luminous and that it gives illumination to 
all objects is well explained in the following passage—*- 


“^5 I cHWT — 

‘4ts4 5tpr^: *f«r RUnit W RsPTTOFRI^: 

*R5ra: RlR5fRrf3 ^1” 

(rd%flpadfya-Tlk§. page 94, Verse 12). 


The fact that all cognitions involve a word element led 
aft grammarians to believe that all cognitions are only deter* 
minate eognitious ;■ but, it must be said that this view has 
reference and application to cognitions of vyajonhMviMxtMi 
(empirical stage) and not to the BrahmasHh§iSthHra. 



TUK PSYCHOLOGY OF ANIMA AND ANIMUS 
AND COKCEPTlONfc OF EASTEHN 
SCHOOLS. 

Db. Gualtbbbus H. Mess, a., (Cantab), jll. d., 
(Leydtn), Fbllow of thb Netheblands’ 
Sociological Socibie. 

Theit are many points in which the conclusions of the 
modern Schools of psychology, especially that of C. G. Jung^ 
run parallel or are very similar to the doctrines of the old 
Schools of psychology of the East. The old schools 
were founded upon methods of observation and experience 
which have niw been largely forgotten. Jung’s conclusions 
have been arrived at by the ordinary scientific methods^ 
But I during all this experiments J ung’s {remarkable Jperso- 
nality with highly intuitive faculties was thefguiding light. 

In this paper I want to draw the attention to one parti- 
cular conception, somewhat new and almost revolutionary in 
Western science, but in an allied form not unknown in 
schools of eastern thought. I mean that of anima, the 
female “soul’’ in man and that of the animus, the male 
‘‘soul” in woman. 

This doctrine of anima and animus is deeply suggestive 
and preaenta the solution of a good many psychological 
knots with fargoing sociological implications. 

^ ^B^re 1 proceed 1 must make clear the terms that are 
-used. The nnima is the soul, of ooune not to be confnsed 
with the spirit. In Hindu p^’chology the etjuivalent of 
spirit is- Xtman,' For soul it is not so easy to find an equi* 
vsdent. ^ The soul or anima is what we might call the 
parsonaUty. Here we are .dealing with the mind world. 
Theve^aie as it were two aspects or attitudes of this perso- 
■tNdity. Letvme (psote Jong’s definition : “The inn^ perso- 
nality is the manner of one’s behavionr towards the inner 
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ptocesaeB, it is the inner attitutie, the character that is'torned 
towards the Unconscious.” (Psychological] Types, p. 593). 
The outer attitude or outer personality” corresponds with 
the conscious intentions while it also meets with the require* 
ments and opinions of the environment” (p. 500). It is the 
result of the relation with the environing personalities, and 
is as such a Toasi of the inner personality. Therefore it is 
called persona^ which word meant mask* “The persona is a 
function complex which has come into existence for reasons 
of adaptation or necessary convenience but by no 
means is identical with the individuality”, (p. 691.) Of 
course persona must not be confused with personality, it is 
only the outer aspect of a personality. 

One of the most difficult of all educational achievements 
is the task of changing the outer attitude, or persona. But 
to change the inner attitude, or anima, is equally difficult, 
if not more. 

Most interesting is the following point which we haVe 
taken as the main theme of this paper. As J ung remarks, 
(in Psychological Types, p. 694) “as regards the character 
oft the soul (anima), my experience confirms the validity of 
the general principle that it maintains, on the whole, a 
complimentary relation to the outer character (persona). Ex- 
perience teaches us that the soul is wont to contain all those 
general human qualities the conscious attitude lacks.’’ And 
more “That the complimentary character of the soul is also 
concerned with the sex character is a fact which can no longer 
seriously be doubted” Every man, woman or child is a full 
human being, all humanity is contained in him or her. 
That pfct of humanity which has no possibility of manifest* 
ing in the conscious outer attitude, is found to exist in the 
unconscious, in the soul, in a man’s soul we find all the 
famale characteristics, in woman’s soul we find the character- 
istics of man. Therefore we must logically speak of the 
dmintts of a woman in distinction to the anima of a man. 
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The very manly men are most subject to characteristic 
weakness.>s, as Jung remarks. (Psychological Types p. 595.) 
Their attitude to the things o£ the Unconscious and of the 
inner world has a womanly weakness and impressionability. 
And, vice versa, it is often just the most womanly women, 
who, in respect to certain inner things, have an extreme in- 
tractableness obstinacy and wilfulness, which qualities are 
found in such intensity in the outer attitude of men. These 
are manly characteristics whose exclusion from the outer 
attitude of the woman makes (hem qualities of her soul. 

Logic and objective reality commonly prevail in the 
outer attitude of man, and are his ideal. And it is feeling 
which prevails in the outer attitude of woman and is the 
ideal. But in the soul the relations are reversed ; inwardly 
it is the ram wh) feels and the woman who reflects. 

Jung even goes as far as saying (p. 595) that “as re- 
gards general human charecteristics the character of the 
anima may be deduced from that of the persona. Every- 
thing which should normally be in the outer attitude but is 
decidedly wanting there will invariably be found in the in- 
ner attitude. This is a basic rule which mjf experience has 
borne out again and again”. 

There is the well-known and significant story in the 
Symposium of Plato: a discussion about the nature of Love^ 
how one of the speakers, talking about the origin of love, 
said that he had heard that in the beginning of time man 
was a two sexed being, both male and female. How- 
ever when man became too self-assertive and began to 
trouble the gods, to control him they cut him in two halves 
and condemned each half eterniilly to seek its complement, 
half. As a story it is amusing, as a piece of symbolism 
however and from a psychological point of view it is highly 
significant, as also the statements about bi-sexed beings we 
so often con^e i^cross in the PurSi^as. 
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As it is, the symbolism o£ cutting in two represesti 
the gradual evolution of the persona. Man indeed becomes 
a double sided being trying to re-establish contact with his 
own soul. He dies not become two halves, but he becomes 
two persons in one body, Plato goes even further, anticipat- 
ing, as it wore, the schizophrenic personality of modernpsy- 
chology, in saying : “If we are not obedient t j the gods therj 
is a danger that we shall be split up again.” ’ 

From his oillective personality evolves his individual 
fjersonality, with its sharp line between the conscious and 
the unconscious, with its sharp distinction between the 
persona and the anima. 

His goal is again to realize his full humanity and fe- 
establish full contact between the two halves of his being. 

In India there are several conceptions of Deity repre* 
senting full humanity. Most known is Ardha-NdrT6vata, 
“half-goddess half-god”, represented as male on the right 
side and female on th ; left side. Also Hara is often repre- 
sented as such. Here again we have the two-sided nature 
or humanity stressed. The two-sided nature of the physmal 
body is taken advantage of to symbolize the two-sided 
nature of the piychological human being, Ncrthiog 
sexual must of coarse be looked for in this represen- 
tation. As so often in Hindu symbology, the physical, or 
even sexual is only taken as symbol for the psychobgicaK 

Other deities, as for instance Chenna Eebava in the . 
Belur temple in Mysore State, are represented as male in 
body and female in face. Here the duality is on a different 
plan. The body stands for the conscious, the face for the 
unconscious. The body is persona, the head is anima. The 
complete picture is thire, as it were the symbol of the ideal* 
Also in modern India the same tendency can be found, it 
has struck me for instance that the representations of Sri 


8ympo$iu» in Bt Jowett, The PUIcgnee of Pl»to, Vol- p. iill, 
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practically always show him with a male body and 
with a female face. He is as it were both anima and 
according to the worshipper. That this double nature is 
brought in unconsciously by the artist makes no dif- 
ference. 

These conceptions provide the key to TSntric Philo- 
sophy and Tintric practices. Some philosophers and Yogis 
of the present day in India have doctrines closely resembl- 
ing ithat of the mwma, as for instance Upasanibaba of 
Sakore, Dt. Ahmadnager near Nasik, who has written a 
book in MarSthi on the subject. 

Also Buddhist philosophers have been aware of the 
double nature of humanity. Buddha is sometimes called 
**tbe Father of the Universe and the Mother of the three 
worlds.” The Buddhist deities of the MahaySna school 
are seldom represented without their Saktis, and often, if 
they are, it is at first sight hard to tell whether they are 
male or female. 

It is also deeply interesting to study the anima and 
animus in religion. It is a curious fact that Zove’ that pre- 
eminently womanly characteristic, was and is always repre- 
sented as a male god, whereas Wisdom, certainly generally 
regarded as pre-eminently a characteristic of man, was and 
is always associated with a goddess. It was so in ancient 
Greece and Rome. For some sects of early Christians 
wisdom was Sophia, the Holy Spirit, who in fact was very 
much like a goddess. For the Hindus SarasvatT is the 
goddess of Wisdom. 

The Hindu institution of the Four Adrams was un- 
doubtedly founded upon a knowledge of the doable nature 
of man. In the Brahmacarya Adrama the contact with 
the soul is established. In the GSrhastya Afirama the man 
projects his anima on to the woman with which he is married 
and she projects her animus onto her husband. The relation 
of the seizes is fuudamentally a complementary one of the 
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Conscious and the Unconscious. The conscious part of the 
man or the woman has contact with the unconscious o£ the 
paiimer. It is clear that it is a double relationship. In the 
ideal marriage it will be a full and double contact. H the 
contact is only half a one, the marriage will not be always 
happy. 

It will easily be seen that the application of (he doctrine 
of anima and animus in practical psychology has solved a 
good many marriage problems and other problems of 
relationship. 

An important implication of the doctrine is that the 
relation of the sexes cannot be fandaujentally one of intellec- 
tual und^'standing. The relation is a far deeper one, since 
it concerns the contact between the conscious in the ore 
party and the unconscious in the other. There is conse- 
quently no use for the parties in a marriage to argue about 
their problems, since talk, unless dealing with these deeper 
issues, will not be able to achieve anything. The true under- 
standing b3tween the sexes lies on a deeper plan. Love can 
never hnoie. For this reason the modern form of marriatra 
as comradeship without a deeper Imsis can never be a 
success. 

When men and women become older, their personal be» 
comes less vital* it loses its strong characteristics of maloness 
in man and of womanliness in woman. The complementary 
part of the Unconscious however comes gradually more and 
more to the foreground. It is a well known fact how old 
men generally become sweet and loving of nature, the feuMd# 
side of their inner nature is evolving. Old women however 
generally develop manly characteristics of which the most 
jnominentare a manly will and manly powers of argument. 

As is a well known fact, even the physloil body follows 
suit and begina to show characteristics of the other sex. 

There is no reison however, why normal man ^^d 
woman should lose the characteristics of their sex when the 



characteristics of the other sex are beginning to manifest in 
them. The secret of leally great personalities is that they 
comlnne the characteristics of both sexes. Buddha, Christ, 
great sages and saviours show at one and the same time in- 
finite strength, power and knowledge and infinite love and 
sweetness of feeling. 

The VSnaprastha Afirama is a preparation for the last 
Afirama, it is a transitional stage. It is the purpose of the 
SanySsa A§rama that a complete purification of the person- 
ality takes place. All bonds, all complexes have to be dis- 
solved. The inner personality and the outer personality have 
to be in full contact, the soul must have opportunity to shine 
in its full lustre. The personality rises above sex and sex 
attractions and tends to manifest the psychologicfl charac- 
teristics of both sexes. In a way the highest stage is that a 
man becomes like a little child again. 

The goal of man is to unfold in the course of his de- 
velopment the soul nature of woman. His communion with 
woman helps him to establish contact with the unconscious 
or, in other words, with the spiritual world. She represe its 
his own unconscious self, iua tangible form, if the contact is 
a deep and true one. In Hindu religious ideas the husband 
is to the wife an incarnation of God, and the wife is to the 
husband an incarnation of the divine female principle- Thus 
a perfect relationship between man and woman leads to 
self-realization and full manifestation of humanity in one 
personality. 
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The standpoint of the Dvaita School of Philosophy is 
summarised in the following stanza attributed to SrT Vsdi- 
rSja — 

The second line of the stanza emphasises the point that 
the JlvStman, while being essentially differej-.t from the 
Paramatraau, is also subordinate to it (literally a follower) 
and that among the group of such JTvfitmans there is a 
rank fixed (eternally) to each individual soul (JlvStman), 
This leads to the conclusion that only the Supreme Soul 
(ParamStman) is free to think, speak or act while the indi- 
vidual soul is subordinate to it in all these aspects. The 
question then arises ; * Has the subordinate soul no freedom 
at all ? If it is not free to act, has it not got a free will at 
least ? Is every one of its acts entirely guided from the 
begining to the end by the whims and fancies of the Supreme 
being ?’ If the answer to the last question is * Yes then 
the question of punishment and reward arises. The award of 
either of these to the soul which is not in the least respon, 
sible to its acts will attribute to God the quality of partiality. 
In fact there would be no justification at all for it. Even 
under the imperfect scheme of justice that human beings are 
able to dispense, the hang— man who kills the'toan senlenced to 
death b} the judge is not punished for homicide or wilful 
murder. How can God whom we all agree to call ‘ the just ’ 



6otDimt such a blunder ? If again we aesume that the indi- 
vidual Boul is responsible for its own acts and thoughts, 
surely then, God’s omnipotence is done away with, for there 
is at least something in respect of which * the dependent ’ 
soul is independent of ‘the supreme being.’ This paper 
proposes to sumnaarise the attitude oflheDvaita school of 
philosophy regarding this question. 

At the very outset we have to note that the freedom 
possessed by the JivStman can be visualised by swr^, 
and W»W. We actually see men doing what they want to do 
or what they say they want to do . The scriptures that order 
men to do something and to refrain from doing others 
would be futile if man had no freedom of action at all. Sri 
MadhvScSrya obviously admits the freedom of JlvStman 
when he makes the following statements —■ 

sr 

At the same time here are some statements of the AcSrya 
which go to substantiate the dej)endence of JlvStman, 

s<k5?re[vni: ttgri’ 

... 9 «?*: i’ 

Even after attaining the Jivatman is not entirely free to 
act as he pleases, according to SrT Madfavicarya. 

Thus the gfRiwn is powerless to create the worlds or to defy 
the inherent seniority. The fact that we are unable to 
control our actions during the period of sleep, illustrates 
the control of our actions by external agencies. Says jagan- 
nitiba Dasaru : 
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*‘If we sappose that the various organs o£ our body per- 
form their functions ol their own accord, then why is it that 
we are sometimes forgetful and absentminded and we do not 
even reply to the speeches :of others? When we regain the 
normal mood we function as usual. How can we say we 
have freedom?” (16th Sandhi, 30th Verse.) 

As a solution of this problem, a section of the Dvaita 
school of philosophy brings forth a theory of 
(freedom allowed by the grace of God). An illustration will 
make the point clear. Consider a horse tied to a pole by 
means of a rope. Has it any freedom of motion or not ? 
Yes and no. It has certsiinly the freedom to move in the 
circular space permitted by the length of the rope. It can 
move forwards or backwards along any radius, or it can 
move round the pole. It may even refuse to move and 
stand still. But beyond the limits of the circular area ths 
horse is unable to move. It has a degree of freedom which^ 
we may say, is very limited. The freedom ofjjthe JlvStman 
is said to be of this type. According to the nature of his 
Karma in the previous births his environments and atmos- 
phere will be fixed for him by the creator — the supreme 
being. His own nature (sr^flr or fvww) will then lead the 
JlvStman by the nose and determine his course of action. 
The statement in the GitS * * proves this 

idea. (Lord SrT Kfspa says to Arjuna, *It is the ego in you 
that makes yon say that you will not fight. But neverthe- 
less your nature will prevail upon you in the end’.) Accord- 
ing to this school of thought a negligibly smalt degree of 
freedom is given to the subordinate soul. The independence 
is not inherent in the soul but is allowed to it by the Grace 
of God in order to permit its developments and evolution, 
the magnitude of the independence being small. 

Some members of the Dvaita mhool believe that there is 
to ne^ tot any freedom at all. They say that even the 
existence of the JTvItman u independent of G<»] and etenml 
only throni^ the grace of God. 
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QuotatiojjS of the above type explain this attitude to the 
question. The difficulty of the award of punishments and 
rewards is explained according to this view in the following 
manner. God certainly determines the course of our actions. 
He is the ^ as well as the W*. But being impartial he 
has no end of his own to serve. The JTvitman in the pri- 
mary stage of existence is made up of Gu^as. He has his 
own particular Goal to attain and a capacity to work for it. 
J list as a wise parent who detects mechanic-al skill in the 
early stages of his child’s life, develops the same by the pre- 
sentation of a graduated system of machanical toys and by 
explanations of the workings of various machines by degrees, 
so does God create fresh environments and experiences for 
the subordinate soul to give him opportunities for self realisa- 
tion. The circumstances of the very first birth are deter- 
mined by the nature of the soul as well as the ' ’ 

attached to it. The subsequent conditions of life, of course 
follow as a result of the Karma of that birth. According to 
this school of thought, the injunctions of God as expressed 
in the Vedas which are meant to guide all rational beings 
may mean differently for differently destined souls. The 
subordinate soul has no option in the matter, but is forced to 
take up the interpretation of the texts forced upon him by 
the Supreme being. 

It is this last aspect of the question which is not quite 
clear. Incentive for actions will be absent if God should be 
considered the source of inspiration for everything. Why 
should anybody pose himself as a guru and take up the role 
of the preacher exhorting others as to what they should or 
should not do ? Why should there be any-^SSstra at all if 
one has no chance of determining bis course of thought or 
action? 
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The theory of which allows some freedom to 

the soul to choose the good or the evil seems to be really very 
satisfactory. It has many analogies in the daily routine of 
our lives such as the independent actions of the members of 
a family subject to the will of the master and the work of 
the servants of a Government controlled by a central author- 
ity. We find the following in Vispurahasya — 

m wi%: «T sn»q«n i 
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It is no doubt difficult to analyse any act of ours and 
to say what percentage of its success is due to our efforts 
and wliat to the will of God. A mathematical estimate of 
the ratio of these is even attempted by JagannStha Dasaru 
in his HarikathSmrtasdlra which is largely based on the 
authority of Vispurahasya. In any case it is safe to 
assume that the JTvStmaii has a limited degree of freedom 
to act and that even that amount of freedom is a gift of the 
supreme being to the subordinate soul to give scope for its 
evolution on lines natural to itself and at the same time sub- 
ordinate to the higher power. 



TBE EMPIRICAL AND NOUMENAL TRUTHS 
IN ^ANKARA’S PHILOSOPHY. 

Dr. P. T, Raju, m. a., Ph, d. (Cal.), 

Sastbi (Benarks Sanscrit College). 

In tho Advaita of SaAkara we come across two kinds or 
levels of truth, the empirical and the noumenal. The test of 
both these truths is however regarded as the same. The 
conception of truth in Advaita is not simple; and on it is not 
based the conception of untruth, though curiously enough 
truth is known directly and untruth indirectly ^ . The con - 
ception of untruth is brakrmpramat%rikt6,h&dhyaive sati 
saivena pratityarham cidbhinnam pratipannopadkau t?ai“ 
kalikani^edhapratiyogl ^ . This is miihyd, and truth is 
what is not this. There is a shorter definition too of truth, 
traikalikahddhyatmm eva sattvam ^ . The above definition of 
mithyd is framed to cover only prdtibhdsikd sattd or illusion 
we experience in this world * . But the second definition of 
mithyd given in Advaitasiddhi, pratipannopadkau traikdli- 
kani§edhapratiyoyiiKam vd, is common to both the empirical 
illusion and the world regarded as an illusion. One can easily 
see that the other three definitions of mithyd given in 
Advaitasiddhi are applicable to both the levels ® • 

1. Op. Stala% pramav^avOda tnd pavotaJ^ apramaf^yavdda. 

2. Advaitasiddhi, p. 20. 

3. Gp. Ibid, p. 50* 

4. Ibid, p. 25* 

6* MsikyOtvam it JMnanivartyaivam, SvairayomisthatyanUlbhavapraii 
yogitvam, or sadvivihtatvam. The last appears to be the simplest of 
the definitions, and to the superfioial observation indicates iLat tlie 
idea of illusion is based upon that of truth. But if we try to under- 
stand saUvam this suggestion will have to be rejected. For $aUvam is 
prandl^iddhatvam ; piramd^atvam is dcfasahahTtafamhara^vam» 
Further, pram^fM9id^aivam is ahodhyatvavydpyam* In Advaita 
tlie logical significance of both illusion and truth is relative. Truth 
is wh^ is not hadhita, but what is hadkii% is illusion. 
can be understood only with reference to bdd}dia\ On the other hand 
the unt*‘ath is hadhiia ultimately by truth, which is abadhita. This 
fact we are not to interpret as oonfiioting with the Advaita theory of 
9vaiab for this theory is concerned with the actual 

hnowmg truth, whereas we are dealing at present with the defini. 
lions of truth Oonsiatently with its metaphysics Advaita gives oiny 
a negative definition of truth, and so the definition has reference 
to untruth. Wius for knowing untruth we roust have reference to 
truth, and for dsftmnp truth we roust have reference to untruth. 
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To one who wishes to understand the comparative 
merits o£ Indian and European philosophy, the questiou 
cannot but suggest itself, whether and how far is this criterion 
of truth based upon experience. The criterion of empirical 
truth, whatever that be, must certainly be based upon 
experience. When the judgment (in illusion) “This is a 
snake” is made, so long as the illusion lasts we take the snake 
as true. Afterwards when the true judgment, “This is a 
rope” is made, we realise that the first judgment was false. 
Thus we frame the criterion of empirical truth only on the 
basis of these two experiences. Supposing we did not have 
the second experience and its difference from the first, the 
question of truth would not have arisen, nothing to say of 
its criterion. Because we have both the experience of 
illusion and that of its underlying truth, we are able to for- 
mulate the criterion of truth. 

The question naturally suggests itself whether we formu- 
late the criterion of noumenal truth similarly; and where the 
same criterion is applied to both the empirical and the noumenal 
levels, whether we have justification for applying it to the 
noumenal level unless we have enough experience of it, which 
makes the application of the criterion possible and intelligible- 
Many of us will say that we do not have experience of the 
noumenal reality. Many vatietieB of realistic irftilosojdiy have 
their source in the conviction that we have no experience of 
the noumenal reality, and that it would be illogical to introduce 
the concept of the noumonon into our philosophy. Even th< 
aesthetic and the moral experiences which are regarded as 
clues to the existence of the noumenon cannot be said to be 
adequate enough to base our criterion of truth on. The 
orthodox AdVaitin may feel tempted to answer that the ^ruti 
or the Upauisads may be taken as guaraateeing th*^ existence 
of the noumenon, and on the account given of it in them we 
dan bise our criterion of noumenal truth. But this assertion 
iniplms that the whole Advaita structure has Srtdi only as 
the foundation; and that for those who do not believe in the 
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infallibility of the Sruti^ Advaita would be without foun* 
dation. In this century, apart from the historical and other 
interests we may have in ii, one should not expect implicit 
and unquestioning faith in it. Whether it is all truth which 
we have not been able to re discover is one question; whether 
we know that it is all trmh is another. The very fact that a 
science for the interpretation of the Sruti was found neces- 
sary even by our ancients shows that every thing said by the 
Smti could not be accepted without modification. And the 
interpretations of the Bruti diflEer so widely that enough room 
is left for the doubt whether any interpretation is the only 
right one, and whether the modifications of the literal mean- 
ings it accepts are also right. And the chief interest of Advaita 
for the modern studon*^ of philosophy lies in the way Advaita 
tries to lead one up from the phenomenal existence to the 
noumenal through an argument which shows the necessity of 
the noumenal. It is here that we ean find a clue to the 
culture which this ])hilosophy represents. Every system is a 
coherent interpretation of a culture and is representative of 
the attitude which a people adopt to the world. The 
Advaitin’s argument that gradually leads us from the pheno- 
menal to the noumenal existence must therefore give us a 
right clue to an outlook. 

So though we have to admit that the criterion of the 
empirical truth is formulated on the basis of the experience of 
the empirical truth and falsity, it cannot be said to have been 
so formulated so far as the noumenal truth is concerned. That 
is, the experience of the empirical truth and falsity is prior to 
the formulation of the criterion of the empirical truth but the 
formulation, of the criterion of the noumenal truth is prior 
to an adequate experience of it, if at all one is fortunate 
enough to have it. So far as men who do not have that 
exparieace are concerned the existence of the noumenal truth 
is to be inferred from the nature of the criterion formulated. 
It is because we infer the existence of the truth from the 
nature of the criterion that it is often questioned by the fol- 
lawers of the realistic and the ompiric.il schools whether the 
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formulation of a criterion implies an existence that answers to 
it. Such a question is answered in European philosophy by 
saying that we judge the imperfection of our empirical exis- 
tence by applying that critfiion, and that we could not have 
judged our empirical existence to be imperfect unless we bad 
some kind of experience of perfection. Logically this is an 
instance of the relation between the negative and the positive. 
The judgment, “this world js not perfect”, in order to have 
significance, presupposes something which is perfect, and its 
experience. The imperfection of this world is perceived 
logically, morally, and aesthetically. So in all these ways we 
must have glimpses of perfection on the basis of v/hich we 
pronounce the world to be imperfect. This problem appears 
in Advaitii also, and it is accepted that the atyantSbhSva of 
this world is based upon Brihmm and is even identical with 
it. The theory of sadadhi§thSnahhrahma as distinguished 
from that of niradM§tftSnabhrahmo also implies the view. 

After all these considerations, we can see that it is not 
experience of the nounienal truth that deliberatwdy makes us 
formulate the criterion, rather we formulate the criterion and 
regard the experience as a presup)x>sition of this formulation* 
We may admit that some experience of the noumenon is, 
without our knowing, at work in the formulation of the 
criterion but, unlike the empirioil truth, it can never be 
made an object of our understanding, and always remains a 
presupposition for the understanding. 

It may perhaps be contended rhat, though the Advaita 
theory of ne/^tion and illusion are in support of the view that 
the noumenal is a presupposition of the phenomenal, and 
that its exi8tenc.e is presupposed in the formulation of the nou- 
menal truth, SaAkara himself never rcsoi'ted to this method 
of proof. He accepted the existence of the noumenal truth 
cn the ground of the Sruti which be regards as iofallible* 
And comparing the account given of it in the J§ruti with the 
empirical truth, he has formulated the criterion. The objec- 
tion is certainly not without reason. It is certainly doubtful 
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whether I Saftkara could have expounded his particular philo. 
Sophy had he not understood the Sruti in the way he did 
But it is equally doubtful whether he could have under-stood 
the in that way if his outlook on the world had not 
been what it was. Besides, our special interest in Advaita 
lies in its really philosophical positions, in the way it mar- 
shals the arguments to prove that Brahman is the only 
reality, and in the status it gives to the empirical existence, 
Advaita asserts that this world is unreal, not merely because 
the iruii says that the Brahman is the only reality; it gives 
arguments also to show the reality of Brahman and the 
unreality of this world. Because of the different interpreta- 
tions of the §ruH, the Ad'vaitin, like the other N'edSntins, 
not only wrestles with the interpretations of .the Sruti, but 
also tries to demonstrate that the philpsophical interpretation 
obtained through every other interpretation is self-contradic- 
tory. And the modern student of philosophy is interested 
in the latter. Even Safikara, for example, in criticising the 
SaAkhya view that Prakrti is the cause of the world, not 
only quotes the Sruti against th(5 view, but also advances 
arguments, which could have been advanced even by one 
who did not believe in the Sruti, but accepted Advaita. 
We may admit that Sankara formulated the criterion of 
noumenal truth after accepting its existence from the ^ruti 
yet we cannot deny that his arguments to prove that Brahman 
only is the ultimate reality, when tjiken independently of the 
Sruti and they can be so taken — , are based on a criterion 
which presupposes the existence and some experience o£ 
brahmai . In his disputations with the Buddhists, who 
we' e no believers in the infiillibility of the ^ruti, we cannot 
imagine that Sahkara was quoting the Sruti and interpreting 
it in order to convince them- Again, in his commentary on 
the BramasUtras while refuting the Buddhistic and Jaina 
theories, Sahkara little relies on the ^ruti 1. What then 


1, So* Bnhmmlinh'heaya I, I, 5. II, II, ?8-S6 




is the standard o£ truth used by Sanbm here ? And bow 
js it formulated ? Sankara could not have answeied^ the 
Buddhist, if be were to pat the question, taut the Srutt 
i(ave it to him -for such an answer could not have convin- 
ced the Buddhist. Then Siinkara would have to say either 
that he had experienced the nouraenal truth and that hig 
criterion was based upon that experience ; or that the crite. 
tion was an ideal which only could satisfy us logically 
morally, and aesdietically, and that we could condemn the 
phenomenal existcucj on the basis of that criterion, only if 
we had some experience of that ideal existence. In the for. 
mor case too the Buddhist could not have been convinced, 
and could make the simple retort that he had no such expe- 
riencet Then the latter alternative only remains. It is not 
my contention that SaAkara actually gave such an answer to 
the Buddhist, but if such an idea did not guide SaAkara’s 
argument the Buddhist could not hat e been convinced. Be- 
sides, SaAkara did not discuss moral and aesthetic problems, 
but an ideal existence that can satisfy us logically must have 
guided his arguments. And the interest of the modern 
student of philosophy, as it is above said, lies in understand- 
ing this ideal and how it guides Sankara’s arguments. 

After all these considerations, it strikes one tbat the 
criterion of noumenal truth is not based merely on epistemo- 
logical grounds. It may of course be questioned whether 
the Advaitiii has two criteria of truth, one for the empirieal 
and the other for the noumenal Often only one criterion 
of truth is given, namely, traikaHkab&dhyatmm em sattvam 
According to this definition only one reality is recognised* 
that is. Brahman. But here we have to say that when we* 
attempt to apply this definition to both the empirical and the 
nouraenal truths we find a difference. The empirical falsity, 
for example, the snake in the rope, is negated in time, that is 
the cognition of the snake is negated by the cognitiou of the 
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rope, which again is tempcM'a). But the empirical truth 
that isj the rope, which is from the uoumerml point of view 
a falsity, is displaced by Brahman which is non-temporal. 
Even the cognition of Brahman cannot be said to be tempo, 
ral. BrahmMi is abadhya, and as it is beyond time the word 
tradcdlika is inapplicable to it. Yet it is useful in that it 
points, together with the other word, abadhya, to something 
that is beyond time. A similar difference with regard to the 
two miihyas is made by adding for the criterion of the empi. 
ric'il truth, hrahmapramdtiriktabadhy&tm sati, as in the first 
definition mithyd given in Advaitasiddhi. 

Even when the criterion is the same it cannot be applied 
to the noumenal truth simply on epistemological grounds. 
Epistomology is the theory of knowledge, and is limited to 
empirical knowledge. It becomes metaphysics the moment 
qui^stions of the ideal are introduced into ir, like the question 
“what is the ideal object of knowledge”, which is ultima- 
tely resolvable into “ whai is ideal knowledge”. Naturally 
the ideal is teiseci on the actual. Otherwise, it would be a 
mere fiction without any elraent of truth. The empiricaj 
falsity for example, the snake in the rope, is trikalabddhiia. 
That is, when the judgment “ This is a rope” is made, we 
mean, and even say that there was no snake even when we 
saw the snake. But it is not because of such an experience 
that we regard the empirical truth which is false from the 
noumenal point of view, as trikalabadhita. We form the 
concept of the noumenal truth because of normative consi- 
derations. We find that everything empirical is logically 
unstable. This logical inconsistency of the finite vorld is best 
demostrafed iu Indian philosophy by SrT Harsa in Khan4a~ 
nakhaxidakkadya. In thus condemning the finite, we for- 
mulate the ideal, which is not logically unstable. The nega. 
tion of the world which logical inconsistency makes is not of 
the same kind as that of the negation of the empirical falsity^ 
which empirical truth performs. Empirical truth like empi- 
rical falsity is a brute fact directly given. But the noumenal 
truth is not given similarly. It is an ideal for which we 
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aspire. The purely logical consideration o£ non-contradiction 
makes us postulate it as a standard by which we judge 
the empirical world. When we accept it, though not 
through sense-perception, as existent, therein it is taken 
as negating the world in the past present and the future. 
For as an ideal it must be eternal, and as eternal it must 
negate the empirical world eternally. Thus though both the 
empirical and noumenal truths negate the empirical falsity and 
the empirical truths respectively, the negation? have diffe- 
rent histories. The empirical truth is negated, because it is 
imperfect and logically inconsistent. The empirical hilsity is 
negated because in the later cognition the object is different, 

This paper is not to be taken as a presentation of Saft- 
kara’s philosophy. It is rather an analysis undertaken to 
bring out some of the implications of his position There is 
Ijendency to treat Advaita philosophy as nothing if not epis- 
temological. The Advaitin himself is responsible for it 
because of his too frequent use of the examples iuktirajata 
and rajjusarpa. Yet we feel that he could not have avoided 
their use because of the aspect of the eternal negation that 
is to be performed by the true cognition or knowledge. 
However, when we see the difference between the empirical 
and the noumenal truths, though apparently the same crite- 
rion is used for both, we can understand how far conside- 
rations of the norm influenced the formulation of the idea of 
the noumenal truth. Brahman is ideal existence or being in 
terms of which we evaluate empirical existence. But the rope 
in the example is as much ‘given* in perception as the snake; 
one just displaces the other in perception. The question of 
the noumenal truth is one of the pure logic of non-contra- 
diction ; the hSidha that is to be performed by the noumenal 
truth is not experienced by us, and we use considerations of 
the norm to dispose of the empirical truth as ultimately 
unreal. But the question of the empirical truth is one of 
perception ; the bddha that is performed by it is experienced 
by us. Of course, if we have aparoki&nudhuti of Brahman, 
then that peroeption negates the perception of the empirical 
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world, just as the perception of the rope negates the percep- 
tion of the snake. Yet even here there is a difference. 
During the state of aparoh^anubhuti nothing of the finite 
world can be remembered, for mind ceases to exist at that 
level. So naturally no actual negation of the world in the 
form “^hierj is ao worll in the past, present, and the future”, 
canbem^do, though the fact of hadha is accomplished. 
Henaa it is we at the finite level who anticipate such a nega. 
tion. At the noumenal level there is neither thought nor logic. 
But when we perceive the rope, besides the fact of bcidha th® 
experience of the snake is remembered and negated by our 
minds. It may be said that during i.aroha&nubhuti w® 
can negate the empirical world. But this Brahman of paro' 
ksdnuhhuti is logically little different from the ideal o^ 
norm by which we evaluate the empirical world. It is at thi 
stage oianubhuti that there is possibility and use of logic and 
philosophy. At the noumenal level when we experience the 
Brahman, which is undivided and without a second, in which 
the distinctions of thought and reality, mind and its object 
subject and predicate, cease, there is no scope at all for the 
mind to exist and make the negative judgment, “The world 
is unreal, and is eternally non-existent”. This negative 
judgment can be made only so long as the mind exists* 
but the Brahman cannot be experienced so long as the mind 
exists. This negative judgment can be made only at the 
finite level, and that too by comparing the ideal with the 
actual. 



SOME POST.VYASARAYA POLEMICS IN 
DVAITA LiTERATUJtE. 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, M. A. 

Ijecturer in Sanskrit, Annamalai University. 

1, Satyandtha Yati (1648-74). 

SatyanStha was the sixth in succession from Raghtl- 
ttama Tlrtha (1558-96) of the UttarSdi Mutt, and the im- 
mediate predecessor of SatySbhinava (1671-1706). The 
latter was the Guru of ChalSri Samkarianacarya, grandson 
of ChalSri Nfsimha who wrote one of his works in 1661 
A. D. The tutorial and chronological relation between 
SatyanStha and his succi»ssor to the Chalffri family may be 
exhibited as follows — 

1. Chalffri NSrSyana 

2. ChalSri Nrsinaha (1661) = SatyanStha (1648-74) 

8 . ChalSri SesScSrya = SatySbhinava 
(Son) (disciple) j 


4. OhalSri Samkaraa^ScSrya. 

The (newly discovered) KoUkandhkyxtdaya also speaks 
of SatyanStha as a contemporary of the Eejadi queen 
ChannamSmbS (1672-98). 

Live. 

SatyanStha was a memorable personality in many ways. 
He was a fiery and prolific writer and very ambitious for the 
glory of Madhvaiam and the secular ascendancy of his Mutt, 
flis former name is given in the S. K. as RaghunSthScSrya, 
He is reported tJ have been a contemporary of LakfmT- 
nSrlyana Tlrtha of the VySsarSya Mutt He seems also 
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to have been a oontemporarj of Aurangazeb. According to 
the account in the Kotikanabhyudaya, he visited Benares at 
a time when the Moghul Emperor was harassing the Hindus 
there. SatyanStha himself seems to have suffered persecu- 
tion and was helped out of a difficult situation by the High 
Priest of the KoftkapT (Gauda-Ssrasvat) Brahmins. It was 
presumably at this time that he visited GayS and streng- 
thened the hold of his Mutt over the GayapSlas who had 
been converted toMadhvaism by his predesessor' VidyadliTfia. 
His victorious career formed the subject of eulogy by 
Chalari SaAkarsapn, in his Satyandtha-Mdhdtmyaratnd~ 
kara, of which two Mss. are noticed by Aufrecht. It is the 
same work from which the KoAkandbhyudaya quotes 
passages relating to the incident at Benares. This biography 
of Satyanitha is not well-known in traditional circles. It 
deserves publication at an early date as a good deal of his- 
torical information can be gathered from it, 

SatyanStha seems to have entertained an inward ambi- 
tion to outshine the great VygsarSya by his literary output 
and its brilliance. The titles of at least three of his works 
are reminiscent of the Vyasatraya h His energy and deter- 
mination to crush out the rivalry of Monism is reflected 
even in the choice of the titles for some of his works, four 
of which go by the name of “PuraSu” (the Axe) His Abi- 
navagadd is a devastating criticism of the Madhvamata- 
mukhamardana of A})payya Dlksita. 

Works. 

A dozen works are known to have been written by 
Satyanitha of which only eight have so far been attested by 
Mss. They include glosses on the Khapdanatraya, the KN., 
and the Bgbhgsya, a couple of original works and glosses 
again on the Pramdna Paddhati and the N S. and Stotras. 

1. Thtre is a particularly spicy anecjdote about hjs Abhinavocandrik^ 
and how Subhana Rao, the then Jahgirdar of Arni, refused to re» 
oognise it as equal to the famous Candrikd of Vyftsar&yaf when 
pressed to do so by tlie and how ho managed to oooyiuoo the 

Sf tad of bit mistako* 
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Glosses on the Khandanairciya- 

Of these only the gloss on the Mayavadakhan4<ina^ 
called ParaSu, is said to be available in Ms.' (4) A gloss on 
the KN-tTka known as Karma-Prakaiila is reported both 
from the T. P. L. and Mysore 0. L. The numter of 
granthaa is 1500. (5) No trace of his c. on the NS. (also 

called Para^u) is to be found. 

(6) Ahhinam-C aridrika OO 

This (T. P. L. 7842) is a super-commentary on the 
TP of JayatTrtha on the same lines as the T atparya-can- 
drila of Vyasaraya. It runs to over 12600 granthas and is 
undoubtedly the author’s magnum opus It is not a con- 
tinuation of tlu Candrika, but an independent gloss, cover- 
ing also the portions (».«. Ch. I-Il) commented upon by 
VySsaraya. The author refers in one of the introductory 
verses (no. 4) to the Sattarkadlpavalt of Padmanabha 
Tlrtha. 

Tho plan of the work is the same as that of the Cctn^ 
driid, Satyanatha sets forth the PUrvapaksa and Siddhanta 
views under each adhikarapa. and offers criticisms on the 
former in accordance with the views of his teacher Satya- 
nidhi (Tanjore, p. 10). He quotes from the TattvapradJpa 
and Cadrika as well as the Bhavahodha (on TP) of 
ReghUttama. The passages of the TP are commented upon 
as in the Candrika. Under B. S. iii. 2, adb. 8. p- .^2, the 
author takes note of a series of ‘rnterpolations in the text 
of Ja}'atTrtha’6 commentary. He is fond of detecting such 
“interpolations” in his other commentaries also. The adhi- 
karanasarlras as made out as in the Vivara'^ta and Bh&mati 
are systematically assailed. 

(7) Eg-bhdsya-fippa^iM 

Here (Mysore 0. L. 1903) the author is frequently on 
his guard against what he terms “corruptions and inter- 
polations” in the text of JayatTrtha’s commentary on the 

1. Qt. B. Savanar reporta a Ma. of this work io bia posseadoo* 
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Rghha§ya (Mys. pp, 7, 10, 24 etc). He carries on elaborate 
discussions on the grammatical form, etymology etc. of the 
various Vedic forms to be found in the text, and refutes 
certain criticisms against the Bhgsya (p. 11). 

(8) Abhinavamrta (p^l> 

This is a gloss on the Framana-paddhati of JayatTrtha 
runnujg to a little over 1400 granthus. The commentary 
is fairly lucid. It follows thee, of Srinivasa Tlrtha, in the 
main which it nevertheless criticises on occasions: See P, 
51, line 28 and SrT. P- 53, 26 (same Eda.) and P. 54, !• 15 
SrT. and P. 52, 4 of Sntya. 

(9) Abhitiava-gada (p) 

We have seen VijayTndra Tlrtha’s reply to the 
Madhvamatamukhamardana of A))payya Dlksita. The 
Abhinav i-gada is another criticism of the Dlksita ’s work, 
but from a slightly different point of view. It runs to over 
4750 granthas and is l)eing published by H. H. Satyadhyana 
Tlrtha Svgmi of the Uttaradi Mutt^ .” There are five 
chapters in the work designated “Yuddhas” (battles) with 
an obvious allusion to the GadS-yuddlia between Bhlma and 
Suyodbana in the Mbh. The intensely bellicose attitude of 
the author is reflected even in the opening verse: 

II 

Unlike VijayTndra, the author tries to silence the criti- 
cisms of App.iyya, without reference as a rule, to the 
opinions expressed by JayatTrtha and VySsaraya, in their 
works. In other words, he isolates Madhva from his com- 
mentators and so confounds the critic, suggesting sometimes 
that the BhSsyakfira is not to be blamed for the views of 
his commentators. V ijayTndra on the other hand, has 


I. I have nearly 168 pages of the pnnted work with me. 
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throughout endeavoured to treat the works of the bhd§ya- 
kdra and those of the commentators as a homogeneous whole 
and make them withstand the criticisms of the Dlk^ita, as a 
united body of texts. Saiyanitha’s retort to the alleged 
flouting of Mlmimsaka rules in the works of Madhva is 
characteristic: 

I 

^ qwft” II 

(Page 10 

(10) Abhinava-tarkatdi}.40’Va. (®) 

This (Tanjore P. L. 8098-101) is another voluminous 
original work of Satyangtha, which as the name indicates, 
is a dialectical classic expounding the nature and constitu- 
tion of the logical and epistemological categories of the 
Dvaita system and refuting those of rival systems especially 
those of the Ni/3ynvaise§ikaSf on the same lines as the 
original Tarkatdniava of Vyasargya. The vrork runs to 
11367 granthas. 

The views of llaghungtha Siromapi and Rucidatta, 
commentators on Gangesa, those of the Prgbhakaras, 
Kgmgnuja and the Vaigesikas, are here quoted and refuted 
in detail. 


Like the original T arkatan^ava, this work is also 
divided into three Paricchedas. Maftgaja-vgda, the self- 
validity of knowledge, Sunnikar§a-8amavSya, the relation 
between a subject and its attributes, the invisibility of Vlyu, 
the of gold, and Udayaai’B view of it, the 

validity of Srorti (recollection), the definition of Inference, 
Vygpti and the criticism of the second Vy3pii-lak§aiyx 
formulated by the Maniy the definition of Upddhiy Pak§at3 
Amyavalak^ana (P. 103), HeivSbkdsa, the subsumption of 
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other Pratt^nas like UpamSm within the three, the validity 
o£ Sabda, its fitness to be recognised as an independent 
Pram&tia., the definitions o£ Akliih}!!, YogyatS and dsatti, 
and the examination of Gangefia’s views on these, the 
Apauru^eyatva of the Vedas, the eternity of sound, criticism 
of the MimS^saka view that soms Vedic texts are Nitydnu- 
meya, (P.43), the import of Injunctions (P. 47) the refutation 
of the PrflbhSkara view of ‘‘'‘KdryatS-jndna as the pivot of 
activity, ApUrva^ the physical existence of the gods, (p. 7 6) 
Saktivada, SamSsa-sakti, the import of the negative 
(126-28 etc.) are some of the topics raised and discussed in 
the course of the work. Besides GafigeSa ^ , the author 
refers also to the views of iSiromapi (*. e. RaghunStha) ^ 
and Rucidatta.^ 

(11) Viiaya-Mald 

This (Mysore 0. L. C 2042) discusses various topics 
of metaphysical, etymological and exegetical interest such 
as PranUIna»lak§aiM, TSrkikokia-vidhyarihapartksa^ Syen- 
agnl^om%yavai§amyabhatiga etc* The doctrine of the un- 
reality of the world is severely condemned. Certain objec- 
tions to the statement of the issues (VipratipattyffkSra) in 
the Nydydmrta are answered. Quotations are made from 
the Mbh, T, N. and the MK. of Madhva. (J2) The 
Vdyubhamtistoira of the author is, as the name implies, in 
praise of YSyu and his consort BhSratT. 

2. VANAMALI MISRA. 

(c. 1660-1700). 

Vanamili Mi6ra takes his place among the participators 
in the great Dvaita-Ad»'aita polemics of the 16tli-17th 
centuries. From the very beginning, the issue raised by 
VyasarSya was destined to become an all-India one to 
which were attracted the best brains of all parts of India. 


1. i, 27; lOS; ii, 87; iii, 2; 9; 80. (pp) 

2. ii. 54; 6.8; 108; iii, 180. 

I iii. 8. 
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ii. 

Vanamili Mi^ra was not a South Indian ^ He tells 
U3 both in his SrutisiddhSntaprahSia * and his Madhva- 
mukhUlaUkdra, that he was descended from a family of 
Brahmins balongiug to the Bhargava-gotra, and settled at 
the village of Triyugapura in the vicinity of Bpndavana 
(Muttra). With the westward expansion of the Bhakti 
movement of Caltanya in the days of the GosvSmis, Bfndi- 
vana became the centre of attraction and the home of a 
number of Bengalis. Vanamali MiSra was probably de- 
scended from one such family ■*. He was a I’fe-celibate. 
Beyond these meagre details, we know nothing more about 
his life or career, A Ms. of his M3ruta-Man4ana (Deccan 
College Coll. XV of l882''3) is found dated 17 il Samvat 
(1685 A. D.). This gives us the terminus a quern of his 
date. We may venture to place him rougldy between 
1650-1700 and his literary activities between 1680-1700. 

WOBKS. 

Over ten works are known and exUint in the name of 
Vanamali Mi&ra, of which only three have l)een printed. 

(1) Brahmasutravrtti {Mar$c{k 3 )(.rD) 

Aufrecht (II, 130) mentions a Ms. of this work. 

(2) GitSnig/ldMrthacandrikS (»') 

Stein 193 and Peters vi, 292, are said (Aufrecht ii, 89) 
to refer to a commentary on the Gfi3 by Vanamali, called 
Gii3ni gu^kdrihacandrikd. 

1 Tlie Ny'fyaratnakara (Madras, H. No. 1616) of unkoowo authorship 
however, makes him a desoeodaut of the family of Tara^gi^Dii 
Bamao&rya, which is obvionsly miatakeu as the latter's gotra was 
thatof^^pg I 

%!t II” 

3. Another tradition makes him a Hindi-speaking Brahmin of U. P« 
(presumably of Gaya whore the Soroame Mi^a is common. 




COUTBOTEBSIAI. WoBKS. 

His (3) MadhvamukhSlaAkSra (p) * is a defence of the 
PalicadhikaraijT-interpretation of the B. S., by Madhva, as 
aj^ainst the criticisms of the MadhvamatavidhvaAuiana of 
Appayya Dlk^ita. It is divided into the following seven 
sections} Sadasat-sistrapravartakanifpaya (Introductory) ; 
JijASsSdhikarana; Janmadhikarana, Bdstrayoniivadhi- 
karaiiia, Samanvayddhikara'^a, lk§atyadhikara^a and a 
general survey of the rest of the Sfitraa {Seqabrahmami- 
mdmsdidiparyavarnfinam). The author is indebted very 
much to the. Madhvatantramukhab'nu§ana or KanfakoddhSra 
of Vijayindra Tirtha and most of the arguments are taken 
over from Vijaindra but without acknoAvledgment. But of 
the two works VanamSli’s is the more readable one. 

(4) TaraAginl Saurahha (“) 

This is the magnum ojms of VanamSli (Mysore OL. 
522) criticising the GurucandrikcL of Brahmfinanda Saras- 
vatT, and forming the last treatise in the series of Dvaitftd- 
vaita polemics, yet to be surpassed in keenness and subtlety 
of arguments. 

(5) • Ca‘t},4dnUSruta (“) 

Yet another controversial classic of the author is 
reported under the above title by Pr. Nagaraja Sarmn, in 
his Saign of Realism (1981 p. 25). It is said to be a criti- 
cism of some unknown Advaitic work: — 

(6) The NySySmria-saugandkya <p) 

1b a further criticism of the Advaitaeiddhi and the 
Rrahntilnandlya, which has recently been published in the 
Calcutta Skt. Series No. IX, by Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri. 


4. SwMtatl BhsTMia Testst No. C6t 1986. (Beaures). 
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CONSTEUCTIVB WoEKS. 

ttis (7) VedSniasiddJjtlIntamuhSvali is preserved at 
the Mysore 0. L. (A 447) and so too his (8) ^rutisid- 
dhSntaprakSia (Mysore C 346) containing two cheepters, 
(9) His Vi^nutattvapra&SSa (Mysore 0. L. C 350) is a short 
prose tract in 6)0 granthas establishing Visiju as the 
supreme Brahman on the basis of Srutis and Smjtis. The 
claims of Siva are repudiated (10) His BhaktirainSkara (>*•) 
is preserved with a commentary by an unknown hand in the 
Deccan College Collections (So. 7l0 of XV, of 1882-3). It 
is divided into 9 Prakaranns and runs to about 650 granthas. 
His U Srutamandana (“) also formed part of the Deccan 
College Collection. It has a total of 2079 granthas, and the 
Ms. itself is dated 1741 Samvat. It is referred to in the 
closing verse of the MadhvamukhSlat'ikara and from the 
manner of the reference it would appear that the MSruta- 
mandana and MadhvamukhSlaMSra are not in reality two 
different works, but one and the same: 

Four more works of VanamSlT are mentioned by name 
by Gopinath Kav^iraj, in his preface to the MadhvamvkhSlaA-- 
kdra; (11) Jiveivarabhedadhikkara^ {pxenitmhly a reply 
to the Bhedadhikkara; (12) Pfamfipasamgraha (Benares 
Skt. Coll. Lib.) (18) Abhtnava parimala (Benares S. Coll.) 
and (I I) Vedantadlpika (Benares S. Coll.). The Advaita- 
aiddhikha^d^na (Bh. 1882 p. 102) mentioned by 
KavirSj, is evidently the same as the TaraUgi^laaw- 
aliha. 


1. Bengrei Skt. OoH. Library, Mthldlura Collestloa. 
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3. GAUPA PUR^TANANDACAKRAVARTIN. 

(circa 18th cen.) 

Ptlr^ananda Cakravarti was a native of Bengal 
(Gaucja), * Nothing i» known about his date or life. He 
describes himself as a disciple of NSrSyapa Bha^ta. ^ He 
may without difficulty bj placed in the l8th century or 
later, when the influence of .VISdhva philosophy was 
strongest in Bengal. 

His most famous work is the Tattvamuktavali, other* 
wise known as Maydvadai'<>tadu§ani a metrical piece in 1 20 
verses vigorously attacking the cherished views of the 
Advaitins. It is quoted by Srinivasa Stlri in his c. on the 
Bhdgavata (X. 87. 31) It was edited and translated by 
Cowell in the J. R. A. S. (New Series) XV, pp. 13f-17S 
of 1883. 

The TatioamuHSvali is u very elegant performance, 
almost unique of its kind in the history ol Dvaita literature. 
There are of course some earlier w orks of the same kind 
such as the N ydyaratnavali of Vfidiraja (which is a more 
erudite work). The burden of the song in the Tattva- 
muktavali is that the identity of Jlva and Brahman claimed 
by the Advaitin is a metaphysical impossibility. It is 
fraught with serious and terrible consequences on the moral 
and religions life of man (verses 88-89; 91-4). ParpSiianda 
pleads that “Aham BrahmSsmi” should be interpreted only 
figuratively: 

•‘arft 5# 

^ ^ I” 

He draws a very telling picture a la VSdirSja, of the 
limitations of Man and the infinitude of God and queries 


2* He ia oalletl ‘‘Oau3.a” pLinuftninda in tho colophon to kis work# 

3. Verge 117 of hia TaUvamuhtdoaU. 

4. Brnd&vana Edition, 1 J05, 
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with mystic naivetfe how two beings which are so widely 
different in essence can ever be equated with each other ? 
(12-17). He observes that there are insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way of offering a monistic interpretation of the 
TcUtvam asi text as the Brahman in the Advaitaveddnta is 
avowedly beyond the sphere of utterance, and no laksaiji 
can operate in such a case. (20-22). He therefore thinks that 
texts like “Aham BrahmSsmi” should be viewed as having 
been prescribed for purposes of meditation {updsandrthay 
65), and that Tattamm asi should be interpreted as implying 
the elision of the genitive case termination: Thou Art His 
(6) Servant, In the illustration of the several fruit-juices, 
there is no case for the disappearance of individuality; for 
the very fact that the essence resulting from their mixture 
•s able to cure one’s bodily disorders arising on account of 
the disturbance of the three humours, is proof of their per- 
sistence in honey (81*83). 

Among his other works mentioned by Aufrecht are; 

(1) Yoga VSsistha — SSratTka, and 

(2) SatadftaapT — YSrauna (Catalogue, p. 844) 



“THE BIRTH-DATE OF VALLARHACARYA, 
THE ADVOCATE OF THES'UDDHADVAITA 
VEDANTA” 

G. H, Bhatt u. a. 

Professor of Sanskrit, Bar( da College, Baroda. 

Vallabhftcarya, the founder of the Suddhsdvaita 
School of Vedanta, had two sons, GopTnSthaji and Vitt-hala. 
nSthaji. The eldest son had one son, Purusottanaaji and 
two daughters who died without any issue. The second 
son, Vitthaknathaji, had six sons and four daughters by his 
first wife, and one son by his second wife. He gave the 
different forms of Lord Kpsija to these seven sons for the 
pu rpose of worship and this tradition is maintained even in 
modern times by the descendants- of these seven sons. Out 
of the seven sons, Gokuknathaji, the fourth son, happened to 
be a man of exceptional powers and commanded great res 
pect from the Mughal Emperor, Jahangir, and other per 
sons, with the re>ult that the other six brothers were nior^ 
or less thrown in the background. Gokuknathaji found a 
very good following that included even scholars of the type 
of Kalyaija Bha^ta, the author of Rasikarafijanl, an unpub_ 
lished Commentary in Sanskrit on the GltS. The followers 
of GokulanSthaji tried their best to imbibe the spirit of the 
teachings of GokulanSthaji who himself was most loyal to 
the doctrines of his grand-father, VallabhScSrya. The re 
suit was that the followers of the other six sons of Vi^tha 
lanathji differed in thought and action from those of Goku. 
lanathaji, thus giving rise to two sections in the Schooj 
with dfferenl traditions. The followers of Gokulangthajj 
are of the opinion, that VallabhSCgrya was bom in Vikrama 
Saifavat 1529 (s»l478 a. p.) while those of the other six 
sons hold the view that the AeSrya was bora in Vikrama 
Saihvat, 1585Xsssl479 A. D.) It is very interesting to ex- 
an^e the available literatqre and to see whu^ of the ttyo 
views is probahld. 
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There are several works, in Sanskrit, Vraja and Gtija* 
rati, giving inform atiou about the life of VallabhScSrya. 
Some of them are silent with regard to the birth-date of the 
Acirya, while the others differ in recording the birth-date. 
These works may be linguistically arranged as under — 

(A) Sanskrt works. 

1. Sampradaya PradTj)a of Gadsdhara Dvivedl who 

flourished in the 16th century of the Christian 
era. 

2. ValhbhScarya-Carita of MuralldharadSsa' of the 

16th century. 

3. Kallola of Kaly3n\ Bhatta of the 16th century. 

4. Caritra-ciutSmapi assigned, without any justifica- 

tion, to Devaklnandana who flourished in the 
last quarter of the 16th century. 

5. Vai.mava-vSrtSmalS of SrTnStha DeveSS of the 

latter half of the 18th century, 

6 Mula-Purusa of Dvarikc&aji of the early part of 
the 19 th century. 

7. Vallabha digvijaya, an apparently recent work, but 
wrongly attributed to YadunSthaji of the six- 
teenth century. 

8 Vallabha-digvijaya of Kanaiyalal Sastri of the 
twentieth century. 

9- The horoscope of VallabhacSrya, which is anony- 
mous. 

(B) Vraja works, 

1, Nija-Varta, traditionally attributed to Gokula- 

nlthaji of the 16th century, 

2, Gharu-V'^arta as above. 

3, The Ktrtana literature of the different periods. 

(C) GujarUtl works, 

1. Valkbh&kbyana of Gopaladasa of Godhra who 
floarisbed in the sixteenth centmy. 



S. Prftkatya-biddhftnta of Gop3.1ad3Ha of Vyara of the 
17th century- 

3 Vallabha- Vela of Ke§avad 3 £a of ]6tb century. 

4. Mtlla-Purusa of Dvarikebaji of the early part of 
the 19th century. 

Of the authorities mentioned above, the works like 
SiimpradEya-Pradlpa, Vallabhacarya Carita, Caritra-Cin* 
(ama^i, Vaisijava Vartaniala, Vallabbakhyana and Gharu- 
varta, although they furnish the other important details of 
the life of the Acarya, are unfortunately silent on the 
point of the date of Acarya’s birth. They cannot, there- 
fore, throw any light on the present problem. 

The other works w’ondcrfully agree at h ast in one 
point that the Acarya Avas born on the tltvtnih day of the 
dark half of the month of ( aitra which ccrrespords to the 
month of Vai&Skha according to the convention of the jjeo- 
ple living in the territory of Vraja round abcut Mathura 
in the north. But these authorities differ with regard to 
the day, some' mentioning Sunday, some" mentioning 

1 , Tho horn 80 i>i>o (of. ll?h»tstotrei SaritsSieia , p. 143 Gujarati I'resa 
Edition, 1927 A. D., Bombay), Niia-Vartft, p. 8, tjittd by Mr Gordbardfa 
Laxjiiidfts, 1894, Bointiay, and Home Kirtaiias [of. I’li^tiiuarfcija Tadabafigraha 
(P P.), VoL L pp 413, 439, 444, 44d. Edition of 1895.] 

Tho horoaonpo iu »8 follows ; — 

^ / vir 



2. VallabUdigvijaja of YadunWliaji, p. 17, 1916, Ka'Udwar. 

fP. p.426. 
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Thursday and some others® mentioning" Saturday, There is 
also the difference as regards the actual time on the day of 
Acarya’s birth, morning according to soraeS and night ac- 
cording to others®. As regards the year also the opinions 
differ. The other works such as Kallola*, Prakatya- 
SiddhSnta' and Vallabha- Vela® clearly mention the Vikrama 
Samvat 1529 ( = 1473 a. r>.) as the year of Acarya’s 


3. Kallola, Vallabha- Vt*la aud rrakatva-Siddhan'a, 

Kallola and Prakat}a-Siddhanta aro not published as yet. I have 
used juy luas, which were baaed on tlie very eld niaa at Bart da 
and Devagadh Baria, 

\-allal)ha-Vcla was partly published some ^ ars agt» in a ISanskrit- 
Gujarati njontlily, now defunct, Vai^navadharma -pataka (V, P) 
Vlllih year, p* 37. 

(P P. p. 437.) 

The author of this kirtaua is Ma^ikvacandra. 


5. 


6 . 


The horosoopt; aud Vallabliadigvijaya of Yadunathaji p. 7. 

^ II ¥ II 

9 2 5 1 

H Ml 

Jtifir ii?«q% 51^ 1 

Rl^ H « u 


(Ist Kftllola, IVth TaraiAga.j 


7. , 

^ 'Pire oilmn ^lw 9wei fiR « v ii 

i 

«ftjw*lrw5s^ mm ?W1 *ir n hi ii 

(Ist TsrsAgs, Illrd MkAgsl^t } 

A %«T »n*i snfl «n*ft :3r(i?d i 
^ Wlti i iUft m lurti Ir int fl 

a«»r«ir a»r «cnn« I 

j»»ir «ft9tr«n4 ii 

(As printed m V - P. Vlll, p. 87.) 
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birthi while the Mula-Purusa * (both Sanskrit and Gu 3 a> 
riti). Vallabhadigvijaya “ attributed to Yadunftthaji, 
the anonymous horoscope, * one Klrtana” and the [Nija 
VartS” state that the Acarya was born ^ in the Vikrama 
Samvat 1935 ( = 1479 a. d.). 

All the biographical works that record the year 
1473 A. D. are written by the contemporaries of Gokula- 
nSthaji, the fourth grand-son of Vallabhacarya, who flou. 
rished in the sixteenth Century of the Christian era and 
who had (he unique privilege of hearing the account from 
Gokulanatbaji himself. They were, therefore, likely to 
maintain the tradition correctly and this is clearly 
borne out by the fact that these three authorities agree 
even with regard to the day also. All of them mention 


9. In Sanskrit : — 

6 36 1 

sfTj%: Jrgt ii ten 

as priated in a Sanskrit-Qujarati monthly^ now defunct Vt^mnada. Ilnd 
year, p. 138. 

In Gujarati ; — 

^ ’iifft iNrtw *TW f I 

as pritnted on p. 23 of the edition of Vallabhaklnfina publibhtcl by Mr. 
Trikamdas chakubhai, Bombay, 1932. 

6 3 5 1 

to. eto ( p, 7) 

5 3 5 1 

o- siuJT tSWUJf 

etc. P P. p. 439. 

The TdiDsining lines supply the deteiUd iuformstion about iho positun <.f 
the planets St the time of the birth of the Ictrja, and ran befavi urably 
compared with the horoscope. That the author of the Kirtana isDvfirikefaj 
is dear from the mention of the name in the last lino'. 

12 . W54T imh *r» twrar ^ ^ 

( pp 3, 76.) 

The Nija Vftrth (p. 77), howevtr, refers to Vikrsma famvat 1529 as the 
birth-date of the Ao&rya aooerding to Kaljf oa Bhatts, the anther of Eallola. 
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Saturday. Moreover, these are the earliest works in the 
whole of the available biographical literature in the Sud- 
dhftdvaita School. 

The evidence in support of the year 1479 a. d. is 
furnished by later writers who were far I’emoved from the 
Acftrya. The earliest authority mentioning the year 
1479 A. D. is Mtlla-Purusa, * both in Sanskrit and Guja- 
rStl, which was written by DvankeSaji who flourished in 
the early part of the nineteenth Centurj'. The Yallabha- 
digvijaya, otherwise known as Yadunatha-digvijaya, attri- 
buted to YadunSthaji, the sixth grandson of VallabhacSrya^ 
who flourished in the sixteenth Century, no doubt, appears 
to be a modern work, not only from the consideration of 
style but also from the fact that the Mss. of this work are 
very rare and are found in the place of its publication 
where the devout followers of the School desired to give to 
the world an ancient and, therefore, authoritative, account 
of the life of the Acarya. This supposition is further con- 
firmed by the fact that we do not find any reference to 
this work in the whole literature of the school ; and this is 
very strange, if the work giving so many details al>out the 
life of the Acftrya, happens to l)e the <X)mposition of such 
an old authority like Yadunathaji. It seems that some 
modern scholar of the School wrote the work and passed it 
off in the name of YadunSthaji simply with a view to 
giving it the air of antiquity. The horoscope * is an anony. 
mous work, but when compared with one Klrtana “ of 
DvarikeSaji it creates an impression that Dv'ftrikeSaji him. 
self might have been responsible for it. I think DvSri- 
ke&aji, who composed the klrtana and the horoscope also, is 
identical, vith DvarikeSaji, the author of Mala Puru?a. 
Moreover competent astronomers ’’ have shown that the 
horoscope, as it stands, is impossible both in 1473 a. D. 
and 1479 a. d. and is, therefore, incorrect 

IS. I consulted the best estvonomers in Berod* on this point, Mr. N. N 
Ottodhi, M. A., LL. B , also, came to the same conclusion aome years ago 
Ot Parti.Bhakti.Sndha, VI year:— No. 2, pp 41—64, No. 10, pp 
210| No, 11 j pp, 24d**~251« 
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The Nija — Vftrtft, mentioning 1479 a. d., and also re- 
ferring to 1473 A, D., b traditionally attribnted to Gokula- 
nftthaji, the fourth grandson of Vallabhacftrya. The work 
seems to have gone through many editions and revisions at 
the hands of many people and cannot, therefore, be accepted 
as representing faithfully the views of Gokulanathaji, if at 
all he was concerned with it. Moreover, it is improbable that 
GokulanSthaji should mention the year 1479 a. d. when 
his contemporaries and disciples make a clear mention of 
1473 A. D. The work in short, is full of intrrpolations and 
shows the lack of historical sense. 

The Kirtana ( = song) literature of the school is 
fairly extensive and shows the mark of poetic beauty. 
There are about hundred Klrtanas composed in honour of 
the AeSrya and these are sung in modern times when tho 
birth-date of the Acirya is nearing. We find a reference to 
the birth-day of the AeSrya in about twenty-one Klrtanas’®, 
all of which utmnimously accept the eleventh day of the 
dark half of the month of Caitra ( = Vai§akha according to 
Vraja convention). Sixteenth Klrtanas'* mention only 
the eleventh day of the dark half of Caitra withoiit refer- 
ring to the year or the day, three " add Sunday, one adds ’* 
Tuesday and another ” adds Sunday, the year 1479 a. d. 
(= 1535 V. S.) and all the planets in several houses in the 
horoscope. This last Kirtana is composed by DvSrikeSaji 
and supplies all the information that we get from the 
horoscope. Thus there is agreement on the eleventh day 
of the dark- half of the month of Caitra, while there are 
two opinions as regards the actual day wt^., Sunday and 


14. Ali these sre found in PP. Vol. I. 

16. PP.pp. 413, 414, 417, 418, 421, 426, 427,^ 428, 429, 

433, 436, 437, 438, 439, 444, 446< 449, 460. 

16. PP. pp. 414, 417, 418, 421, 427—429, 483, 436—438, 
449, 460. 

17. P;P. pp. 413, 444, 446. 

18. PP. p. 426. 



Thursday. There is only one Kirtana of Dvftrikefiaji 
which mentions the year 1479 a. d. over and above the 
other details. 

A comparison of the above data will show that the 
evidence in support of the year 1473 a. d, is earlier and 
strong, and can easily outweigh the evidence in support of 
1479 A. D., which is decidedly later and weak. Moreover, 
the year 1473 a. d. is more suitable to the achievements of 
Acftrya in places like Vijayanagara and Benares when he is 
expected to be a grown— up man showing maturity of 
thought which is absolutely necessary for his wonderful 
success. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that out of 
the two dates, the year 1473 a, d. stands the chance of 
being accepted as the correct date of the Acarya’s birth. 



Saiva theory of relation. 


K. A. SuBBAMANIA ItEB, If. A. 

Dapirtinant oi Sanskrit, The University oj Lmhnow. 

Db. Kanti CaAvnaA Pandby, m. a. ph., d. 

Depirtraent of Sanskrit, Th^ University of Lucknow, 

Impobtancb of belation in xxpebibnce. 

Philosophy priinarily aims at explaining different types 
of expariences. Every experience involves some kind of 
relation among the experienced and of the experienced with 
the experiencer. In fact, experience entirely depends upon 
the latter type of relation. No philosophy is, therefore, com- 
plete unless it explains the essential nature of the thing on 
which all experiences depend. 

If we bike just the following experiences into considera- 
tion, we find that each of them involves a relation. 

(1) Father’s son (ftji fST:) 

(2) The branch of a tree (wrw flWri) 

^3) The king’s servant (^: 3^0 

(4) Man and horse (g^WW) 

(5) A blue lotus 

(6) Devadatta cooks rice in a pot with wood 

(7) The jar does not exist (^EWmiW;) 

(8) This is different from that 

The experiences often assume a form quite opposite to 
those stated above, as follows \ 

The son’s &ther etc. 

The following are the relations involved : 

(1) Parental 

(2) Part and whole 

(8) Dependance ( wwtftwf ;) 



(4) Co'ordi nation 

(5) iSubsfaJi rive and adjective 

(7) Noii-beiug iv*nw:) 

(8) Difference 

The difference of these rein (ions from one another in 
fairly ohvioas, but in order to find out the essential nature 
of relation, it is necessary to understand the common point 
in all which distitig’uisfi;''s relation from nil other things. 

Taking all the above instances into consideration, we 
find thit relation is ultimately based on two external realU 
ties. vVe cannot, however, define relation as that which is 
based on two co-existing external realities, because, then, we 
cannot talk of any relation between the seed and the sprout 
that is yet to be. In actual life, we talk of relation as in 
‘The sprout requires the seed for its being.’ This statement 
is made before the sprout actually comes into being. Re- 
quiremen t, ( ) therefore, is obviously a relation 
that exists between a thing that is to come into l)eing with 
its material cause If relation is conceived as something 
that depend.^ on two co-existing external realities, the con- 
(!eption would be too narrow to apply to this instance. 

The Essential nature of relation. 

Relation has no separate external reality. It is merely 
a concept. It is based on certain constructs. The analysis 
of the construct reveals the following to be its constituents. 
The process involved in the rise of this construct is as 
follows : 

2. When a person hears the word vnj: the image that 
arises in his consciousness is that of the king. This image, 
however does not satisfy the hearer, because it is associated 
with the feeling of incompleteness aroused by the genitive 
case*endiDg. At the uiext taoment he hears the word 
and the image of a man arises in the consciousness. At this 
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moment the image of the kit^ has retired to the subcons* 
cious. A similar feeling of incompleteness, as was associa- 
ted with the king, arises associated with the man now 
present in the consciousness. This consciousness of incom- 
pleteness brings the consciousness of the king from subcons- 
ciousness to consciousness. The two images stand together. 
The two are looked upon as a whole, because there is no 
more incompleteness. In this conception of the whole the 
two are not mergsd in the subject. They stand apart from 
it. I’hey are not conceived as merged in each other, nor 
standing absolutely apart from each other. They repz’esent 
unity in difference, both of which appear aad disappair at the 
same time, and not one after another. 

Analysis op thb contbnts of the conoepi of belation. 

3. Relation is admittedly a concept in which the ideas 
both of unity and multiplicity are involved. These two ideas 
are associated with either different objects or with the so- 
called different states of the same object on which the con- 
cept is based. Multiplicity is associated with the objects as 
they exist outside the consciousness, independently of each 
other. Unity, however, is associated with them as they 
figure in the consciousness joined together as one. This 
unity is due to the independent unifying activity of the sub- 
ject. Of the two ideas of unity and plurality, unity is pre- 
dominant, plurality being only in the subscouscious state, 
because of its having arisen in consequence of the separate 
cognition of two things. The relation between the two 
related, as they figure unified in the consciousness, is similar 
to that of un object and its attributes. 

Essential Constituents op the concept op belation. 

4 . Unity and plurality both are equally necessary for 
the concept of relation. Neither of the two by itself is suffi- 
cient. For, if plurality by itself were enough, the concept 
of relation should arise (or things should appear related) 



independently of the unlfyiof aotiviey of the enbject. Sin^, 
krly if unity by itself were enough, even a iingle indepen. 
dent object should be f ufficient to arouee the consciousness 
of relation. 


OTSEB SiatLAB OONOEPTB0 


Hot m,l! relHlion « ™ 

/, U„iv ,nd Llnplicky. b»t there are otlm^ each aa aetioe 
aaiyerL, obj.ei, s^e a„J time, though they are aimtaed 
to be external realities bf the realists- 


S, The conceptual realities are all based on unity in 
difference. While in some cases both are without, in others 
either the eJement of unity or tliat of difference is only with- 
in. In the case of relation, for instance, the unity is only 
within the subject, whereas plurality is bo^h within and 
without. In the case of the universal and the individual, 
both the unity and multiplicity are without as well as within. 


The following is the manner in which the concept of 
action is formed. The analysis of the Psychological process 
involved reveals that, it is also, like relation, leased on a 
mental construct which is unity and multiplicity ; 


6. When an object is seen fora certain duration of time, 
at any moment of that duration, difference in its association 
is visualised. Such knowledge of an object gives rise to two 
ideas associated with it the idea of multiplicity because of 
multiplicity in associations at different moments and the idea 
of unity or sameness because of the consciousness of a per. 
sis ting element in all the different associations. Thus a set 
of successive cognitions gives rise to two ideas, unity and 
multiplicity. When these two ideas are unified in conscious, 
ness, they give rise to a construct ou which the concept of 
action is based. Thus the basis of the concept of action is 
the construct which is derived from an external reality 
which has unity and multiplicity both, though from different 
angles of vision. 



m 

IlHlyxXBAL* 

7. It i* a matter of common experience that when a 
number of cows are perceived, we perceive two things : 

(1) the difference of one individual cow from another 
which is responsible for our referring to them in the plural 
number. 

( 2 ) a non-varying and recurring element which is 
responsible for our use of the word ‘cow’ for all of them. 
Both of them have an external reality, because we use a 
pronoun ‘these’ in reference to then)< 

Individual object. 

8. In our experience of any physical object, we perceive 

two things ; (1) theparts of which that object is made up 

(2) the object as a whole, apart from the parts, which is re- 
ferred to by one name. For example ‘ jar ’. (1 ) stands for 

multiplicity and (2) stands for unity, both of which are also 
outside. 


Position (Space.) 

9. Two external objects are seen at successive moments. 
But the human mind, as we know fronj experience, never 
stops at seeing things as such only. It relates them in such 
a manner that they form one object of apprehension. These 
objects are often conceived as occupying different relative 
positions. For instance, we talk of one object being in front 
of another, or to the right or to the left of another. B^h 
the objects appear simultaneously in the consciousness. In 
this case, one as having different sides to it, and the other 
as existing on one of its sides. Accordingly, we talk of one 
as occupying a position relative to the other 

Often, however, we talk of one object being near 
another or far from it. In this case, not only there is per- 
ception of two distinct external objects, but also of the 
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thiDga that coma batwean them. When all these objecti 
figure situultaueously in the consciousnessi consequent on 
successive perceptions, we talk of distance or proximity 
the two in question, according as the number or size or both 
are small or great. 

Time. 

10. Time is also a concept which is based on a cons- 
truct that is unity in multiplicity. We observe certain 
phenomena happening in a regular order. We accept them 
as standards of measure. There are other things which 
happen without any regularity. The latter we measure in 
term of the former. The judgment consequently reached 
is ** A is six year.s old Taking a concrete instance to 
make the point clear, we would put the proposition as fol- 
lows: — Xsees the sun rising at a particukr spot and setting 
at another. This happens with absolute regularity. He 
sees other events which lack this regularity, for instance , 
he sees a student going to college. It means his seeing the 
student as associated with different places. This lacks re- 
gularity. But he wants to get a correct idea of the irregular 
succession involved in going. He, therefore, puts it before 
his mind’s eye by the side of the regular succession involved 
in the movement of the sun, measures it in terms of the 
latter and says ; he takes two hours to reach college. Thus 
we find that the concept of time is based upon a construction 
which is unity and multiplicity, the latter inasmuch as it is 
made up of the successive manifestations of the spn, as 
associated with different spots, and those of X as appearing 
at different points of space, and the former because the 
whole forms one object of apprehension. Thus we find that 
in the case of time onlj multiplicity exists outside, the unity 
only within. 

We talk of time in a number of ways. We talk of 
hours, days, weeks etc. We also talk of quickness and shjw- 
nesS) priority and posteriority, and present, past and f tfiitre. 
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T^ 6 i 6 8iil?*CvJ0Cflpts flr 6 dlso liks tk 6 gcjuorftl concspt of titns 
based on a mepfcal construct of the same nature. For in- 
stance, whpn a person says : X studies for 2 hours, he is 
calculating the activity of X in terms of that of the sun. 
The only thing to be remembered in this connection is that 
because of long established convention, the movement of the 
latter over a fixed distance is called ‘ hour Similarly, when 
me says, “ X will go ”, one relates the possible activity of 
me’s own vital airs with that of the possible movement of 
X. Thus in all experiences of time, it is found that the 
activities of two things are related, 

10 . (a) The concepts of number, measure, separateness, 
conjunction and disjunction are all based on similar mental 
constructs. 

The conclusion might be stated as follows — The 
human mind is so constituted that it is not satisfied till it sees 
what is presented to it in a certain manner — ... 

11 . When an object is presented to it such as does not 
.satisfy it, it is its nature to connect it with something else 
and thus seek satisfaction. These constructs, because of the 
difference in their constituents, give rise to different con- 
cepts, such as object etc. as stated above, Whatever the 
difference in the constituents and whatever the difference in 
the names by which the concepts based on them are allied, 
there is one most essential common factor present in all and 
that is * relation’. 

The Buddhist objection against bblaiion. 

Against its hsing. 

12 . ‘ Samband^ ’ or relation, as represented by the 
Saivas is unity in multiplicity. This means the co-exist* 
ence of unity and multiplicity. As unity is a negation of 
multipliaity and vice versa, it is unreasonable to talk of 
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their co-existence. It is against the fact of experience, 
because they are contradictory by nature. Being and not 
being, for instance, cannot co-exist in the same thing. 

Against Us experience. 

We have seen that for the Saiva, relation is based on a 
mental construct, ». e. an object which is essentially unity 
in difEerence. To this the Bauddha objects. The objection 
is based on two fundamental assumptions of the Bauddha ; 
(1) that everything is momentary and, therefore, cannot be 
the object of more than one experience (2) that which 
figures in the determinate consciousness has no reality 
Analysing the process psychologically, we find 
that unity and diversity are experienced at different 
moments. As everything is momentary, the two experi- 
ences cannot refer to the same object. How can then unity 
and diversity be experienced as co-existing in the same 
object ? Therefore, the conception of an object as .identity 
in difference is against a psychological fact. 

13. Secondly, reality (^tgw)not being attributable to 
that which merely figures in the determinate consciousness, 
how can the object, even if it be admitted to have identity 
in difference, be experienced ? For, indeterminate know- 
ledge is incapable of knowing the attributes, unity and diver- 
sity. As for determinate knowledge, it does not come in 
direct touch with the external object and, therefore, know- 
ing any such attribute as unity or difference, as associated 
with external reality is out of the question. Thus even if 
for the sake of argument, it be admitted that such an object 
exists, it is psychologically impossible to know it. 

Buddhist Position. 

14. The Buddhist view, therefore, of relation is that it is 
a mere concept of unity which is based on real plnrality exis- 
tirg outside. Thus according to this theory, unity and 
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maltipHcity are not co-existing in the concep!; of relatio n 
but they are associated with two distinct things, one outside 
and the other within* 

15. They draw a distinction between this concept and 
error. It is represented to be error in as much as what figures 
in it is opposite in nature to that which occasions it. But 
it is not identical with ordinary erroneous perception be- 
cause, in this case, the cause that is responsible for the rise 
of this concept has more correspondence with it than the 
mother-of-pearl, which is responsible for the consciousness 
of silver, has with what it occasions. 

Saiva answer. 

Ifi . The Saiva answers : The theory of momentariness 
is perfectly alright as far as the object is concerned. But 
the subject is permanent. Further, the subject retains the 
residual traces of previous experiences and has the capacity 
of unifying a number of experiences and presenting them in 
a new form at a subsequent time. This new presentation is no 
less reiil (^5 ) than whit exists outside consciousness. Be. 
cause, according to Sams, it is not casual eflSciency which 
constitutes the essential nature of a thing, but the mere fact 
of shining in the consciousness without being contradicted 
Thus, according to the Saivas, the experience of an object as 
identity in difference is not psychologically impossible. This 
experience is not immediate experience (it is not a point, it is 
not atomic). It is a synthesis of past experiences, it is a 
mental construct made of the revived residual traces of past 
experiences. 

The existence of unity and multiplicity in the 
SAME explained t 

17 (1) Unity and multiplicity in the same thing are not 
inexplicable — the universe itself is unity and multiplicity. 



18 (2) DifEi^enca in relation is to thedifforencain tlw 

relfttioo. 

19(3) Relation is imporbint for worldly transactions. Only 
one thing is apprehended at a time. Worldly transactions 
depend upon the knojvrledge of relation that one thing has 
with another. Hence, in the absence of the consciousness of 
relation, they would cease. 

20 (4) Relation is always between two things. Even 
when many things are involved in a relation, they are gro- 
uped into two groups and efich is looked upon as one thing 
because of its being the object of one act of comprehension. 
For instance (?T5r: and Tnifl This is very 

closely connected with the Saiva theory that oneness or 
plurality depends not on things themsciVes, but on the cog- 
nitive activity of the subject. Thus even when a number of 
things form the object of one act of comprehension they 
are looked upon as one. 

The objection against the Saiva concept op action. 

According to the Bauddhas, all objects are momentary. 
At any given moment, the object is either the same as or 
different from that of the preceding moment, but certainly 
it cmuot be boih. The concept of action, according to the 
Saivas, is based upon an external reality which possesses 
both unity and multiplicity at the same time. Further 
these concepts of unity and multiplicity arise, according to 
the Saivas own statement, when an object is seen for a 
certain duration of time. The position is defective in two 
ways. (1) Because, everything being momentary, it can- 
not serve as the stimulus of an experience for more than a 
moment. The same thing, therefore, cannot be seen for a 
duration of time. (2)^Even if the principle of momenta* 
rinoss be discarded, unity and multiplicity being cpntradic- 
tory things, how can they constitute the eswntial nature of 
an object ? 



Saiva answer 

21. The Siivaa also believe in the inomentarinees of 
objects and yet they believe in the validity of mental cons- 
tructs, Moraentariness, however, they associate only with the 
objective world. The perceiving subject is p^sisting and is 
capable of retaining the residnal traces of all experiences as 
also of nniting them with the immediate experience at any 
given moment and in any form. When the Saiva talks of 
the concept of the action being based on one object, oneness 
he associates with the mental construct which is made up of 
the revived residual traces of the past experiences of the 
constituents of the series and the last immediate experience* 
This construct is represented to be one because oneness and 
plurality are associated with an object according as it is res- 
ponsible for one or many experiences. As the mental con- 
struct in question gives rise to one experience only i. e. 
action, it is said to be one. 

22. This construct cannot be classified with others which 
serve as the basis of the concepts like ‘error’. The reason is 
obvious. While the experiences based on the latter type 
of constructs are contradicted at a subsequent moment, that 
associated with the former remains uncontradicted. The 
real psychological difference between the two constructs is 
that while in the case of the latter the material taken from 
the stock of memory in the form of revived residual traces 
is associated with the external reality, though in reality it 
is not ; in the former, the association is a fact. 

28. As regards the second objection, the Siaiva puts a 
counter question to the Bauddha. How are casuality and 
non-casuality found in the same object ? For instance, a 
se^ is the cause of the sprout when it is sown on fertile 
soil and not so when sown on barren soil. K the Bauddha 
answers that it is because of a difference in circumstances, 
well, the l^aiva retorts : why is it that differences in circum- 
stances r^dves contradiction ? If it be said that it is a 



matter of experience, how can the Bauddha reject an appeal 
to the same experience by the ^aiva in the case of action 
also ? As stated above, the cognition of unity and diversity 
in the case of action is a matter of oar own experience. 

24, As for the difference in reference (firwJH) it 
is not difficult to point it out in the case of action also. 
The element of unity in action refers to the concept of 
personality of Devadatta with whom the action is asso- 
ciated; personality, which is recognised to be the same 
in the midst of varying circumstances of time, place etc. 
which remains intact inspite of all associations, which is the 
central fact in all associations, which is cognised only 
through the inner sense and is never the object of outer 
sense contact. Multiplicity refers to the multiplicity 
of circumstances in which this personality is found. 
As such, it is the object of sense perception. 

25. Speaking from another point of view, there is 
unity when the Universe exists within the Universal self, 
very much like the mass of undifferentiated ideas in the 
mind of the individual. This very universe, when manifes- 
ted without and made perceptible to the senses, is many 
because of the association of different manifestations of 
time and place. 

ThB BaUDUHA and the ^AlVA VIEWS OF 
relation compared. 

points of SIMILABITV. 

(1) According to both, there does take place conscious- 
ness of unity in difference. 

(2) Both have taken this consciousness as the basis for 
explaining the concept of relation, 

(S) According to both, it is Kalpani, i.e. concept. 

(4) According to both, it is based on things which 
are unrelated. 
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(5) According to both, there is cOTrespondance of this 
concept with what figures in the indeterminate knowledge 

(«wiV*n?Rrw«iwr^). 

Points of diffbeence. 

While the Buuddha maintains that there is diffe* 
rence between a ‘Kalpaua’ like ‘This is jar’ and the one 
which is called relation, because there is not that amount 
of correspondance with in the latter case as 

there is in the former, the Saiva maintains that (here is the 
same corresporidencs. This difference of Saiva is based on 
his difference from the Bauddha in fundamentals. The 
Bauddha, as a ‘Vij&SnavSdin’ does not admit the existence 
of the external world. Everything, therefore, is ultimately 
i!-i.'-eDiially consciousness, which appears in its real form 
only in the ind<Uerminate knowledge. The Saiva, on th® 
other hand, maintains the existence of the external world 
which is reflected in consciousness. (2) Further, while 
according to Bauddha, there is essential difference between 
two forms of consciousness, indeterminate and determinate, 
according to Saiva, there is no essential difference between 
the two. There is only difference in degree. Thus ac- 
cording to Bauddha, things figuring in the indeterminate 
knowledge are as unrelated to one another as the external 
objects are according to the Saiva. Hence, there being no 
external reality for the Bauddha, his statement regarding 
the dependence of the concept of relation on two things 
that arc independent of each other and related in no way, 
refers to the objects us they figure in iho indeterminate 
knowledge; while, a similar s.atement of the Saiva refers 
to the external reality. (H) According to the Saiva, there 
is nothing like indeterminate knowledge in the sense of the 
Bauddha in-as-rauch as in indeterminate knowledge also the 
objects, in a less manifested form, figure exactly in the 
manner iu which they are clearly apprehended in deter- 
minate knowledge. There is therefore no difference in 



Cdrrespondanoe of what figures in the determinate with 
the indeterminate in the case of the two determinate 
cognitions namely 1 KalpanS (‘this is jar’) and 2 concepts 
like relation. 

The N^aiyayika categories in the 
EYES OF THE SaIVAS 

Naiyayikas are realists. According to them, therefore, 
only those things which exist independently of the subject 
can be said to be real. Saivus, therefore, have criticised the 
NySya categories, pointing out that most of the things 
brought under one head or another have no external reality. 
Amongst the seven primary categories, as many as five 
namely 5rr*TT5«i, fnrani, and wnw have no such 
existence. Amongst those that are put under ‘dravya, ’ 
time, direction; and amongst those brought under 301 
number, measurement, distinction, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority and posteriority, heaviness, fluidity, viscosity* 
pleasure, pain, desire, effort, animosity, merit, and demerit 
and residual trace do not have any independent existence. 
Hence it is that the Saivas have not included any one of these 
things in their categories. According to them, these are 
more concepts based primarily on relation between two things 
having independent existence and sometimes between two 
concepts themselves. 

BEEATION and tee HmDAMENTAL DOCTRINE OF 
the Saivas. 

According to the Saivas, the entire manifestation, whe- 
ther subjective or objective, is due to the will of the Uni- 
versal Self. Relation is nothing but a concept based on a 
mental construct which in itself is built out of the material 
got from outside- Because both the material and the 
subject that works on it are the manifestations of the ulti- 
mate, the relation, therefore, naturally does not end with 
the individual self, but ultimately depends upon the 
Universal Self, 
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The basic assumption on ^aita PHiLosoPar. 

The basic assumption of Saiva Philosophy is that the 
ultimate reality in the Universe is an All Inclusive univer- 
sal Consciousness. The demonstration of this doctrine is 
the subject matter of the whole of the ‘ISvarapratyabhijfiS- 
VimarAinl’. In the first six Ahnikas of the jfl8nSdhikSras 
this tnith is sought to be proved by means of an analysis 
of all our cognitions. It is shown there that the subject, 
object relation in all cognitions cannot be explained except 
on this assumption. 

But that is only one kind of rehition. There remain 
the various relations between the objects themselves. These 
relations are -analysed in the seventh Ahnika and it is 
shown that that they are also impossible except on the basis 
of the Universal Consciousness. This bfisis, alone, accord- 
ing to this system, can account not only for right know- 
ledge, as shown in the first 6 Ahnikas, but also for ‘error*. 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE SAUTRANTIKA 
PHILOSOPHY. 

N. AIYASVAMI SASTRI. 

SautrSn^ikasi are generally believed to be a sub-sect of 
the Sarvastivadins, one of the 18 sects of the early Buddhism. 
A detailed account of the School of the Sarvastivadins is 
found in Yasubandhu’s Kos'a and BhSsya. And a syste- 
matic exposition in English of the subject is presented by 
Prof. Th. Stcherbatsky in his ^ Conception of Bvddhuni- 
But there appears to be no book available either in Sanskri^ 
or English spifially devoted to a systematic treatment of the 
Sautrintik'i school of Buddhism. Prof. Louis de La Vallee 
Poussin has mide an attenipt in his article on ‘SautrSntikas’ 
in Hastings' Encydopeadia to collect some of the main tenets 
of the school and has given full references to the Sanskrit 
and other sources, Saddarsana Samurcayn and Sarrodai iona 
Snihgraha, etc. But nowhere do we find a complete .survey 
of the subject. 

Fortunately for us this need is .supplied by an unexpect- 
ed source? namely Sivajfianasiddhiyar, a Tamil trciitise on 
Saiva Philo.sophy. It is written by Arunandi SivaeSriyar, a 
Saiva philosopher probably of the 13th century A. I). The 
treatise is divided into two parts, svapak^a and parapak§a. 
In the first part the author sets out to formuhite hie own 
tenets of the Saiva philosophy and in the .second part all 
other systems of Indian philosophy, such as Lokayatikas, 
Bauddhas, Nirgranthas, AjTvaka.s, Bhattas, Prabhakaras 
SabdabrhmavSdins, Mlylvgdins, Bhaskaras, NirT&vara Safi- 
khyas, and Psflearatras are reviewed and criticised. In 
dealing with Buddhism the author criticises all the four 
schools of the system under 4 separate heads. Their order 
adopted by the author is this : (1) SautrSntika (2) YogSearu, 
(3) Msdhyamika and (4) VaibhSsika au order which is not 
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found generally in the non-Buddhiet Literature. 
portion of the Baddhist seotion of the book ia dealing with 
the SautrSntika School, namely 71 verses on the 
whole (31 for anuvada and 40 for refutation) are devoted 
to it ; whereaa only two or three verses are employed in the 
case of other schools each. It seems, therefore, in the opinion 
of the author that the SautrSntika school was more impor- 
tant than any other school. This may be corroborated by 
the statement found in the commentary that the other 
Schools, YogScSras, etc. accept all the main principles of the 
Sautrantikas, but difiEer in respect of some other details. 
From this we may infer that though the fact was otherwise, 
that impression was entertained by writers of the time, and 
it might be, 1 think, due to the influence gained by the 
SautrSiitikas in Tamil Land in latter periods. Whatever 
miy be its justification, the author has in all probability 
accurately recorded in this section almost all the main tenets 
of the School and thus filled up a gap long felt in the history 
of the Buddhist philosophy. 

Now I propose to pref,ent in the following pages the 
brief contents of the first part (31 verses) of the Cluipter on 
the S autrSntika Philosophy. This part may also be put into 
two'. (1) the formulation of the Sautrantikas’ own thesis, 
and (2) the refutation of the opponents’ thesis. The first 
topic is dealt with in the first 11 verses and the last 3 ones ; 
and the second topic treated of in the remaining 16 verses 
(12.28). 

a) Formulation of the Sautrantikas' ourn thesis. 

The author commences this section with thii ennraera- 
tion of the 5 items common to all 4 schools of Buddhism : 
(1) They do not accept the validity of the Vedas combined 
with ahgas and (2) recite instead the Scriptures called 
Pifakas daily. (3) They practice 5 morals (§Tla) (4) 
wear the dress of a hermit and (5) worship Bodhi tree as 
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God. In addition to these 5 items, Sautrantikas say the 
following- Jati is not valid. The Buddha becoming 
omnisoent of all things (sarvajfia), disliking all bad acts such 
as killing, etc. (practiced daily) in the world and through 
the faultless commiseration being grieved by the grievances of 
others (paraduhkhaduhJchin) comjmsed the ancient Pifakas 
which have btaen praised by all gods. 

There are only two pram5i>as, Viz. pratyak^a and 
anumSna. The .momentary knowledge and knowable are 
their objects. These objects get divided into 4, Viz. rfipa, 
arupa, nirvana and vyavahara, Each one of these 4 is 
again divided into two and therefore they become 8 in 
number in all. 

Two kinds of rupa are ' upaddnarupa and tip- 
ddeyarupa. 

Two kinds of arftpa are : citta and karman. 

Two kinds of nirvana are: sopddhisesanirvSna 
and ni rupSdhises ani rvd na , 

Two kinds of vyavahara are : sad-vyavahara and 
asadvyavahdra. 

Updddnarupas are four: earth, wa er, fire and air. 

UpSdeyarupas are four : hardness, attraction, motion, 
and heat (wan/ia). PUpa is what is produced from the 
combination of the above 8 elements. 

Cttta is that which cognises a thing cognisable through 
the sense-organs. 

Karman is to discriminate what is good and what is bad- 

Here commentator supplies us with some further details 
in regard to the classification of the elements. It is well 
known that the VaibhSsikas classify the elements of existence 
into 75 dharmas which may be put into 2 main groups : 72 



mikskrta and 3 asa^hrta,dharmas. The 72 sa^skria-dharmos 
are distributed into 5 groups of elements thus : rUpaskandha 
includes 11 elements, vedanS. 1, samjhd. 1, samskdra. 58 
and vijnSna. 1. But the SautrSntikas on the other handi 
who deny the reality of the 3 asaihskrta elements, reduce 
the samskrta elements to 43. They are distributed into 5 
groups as follows : rupaskandha includes 8 elements, 4 
upadanarupas Sind upSdeyarupos, vedanS 3, kmalS, akua- 
alS and kusaldkidald samjM 6, 5, sense-organs and 1 ciita, 
vijMna 6 vijMnas corresponding to the 6 above and saihs‘ 
kSra 20, 10 meritorious acts and 10 non- meritorious acts* 
Thus they work out 43 in number in all. 

Then the author describes the nature of the sopadhi- 
aesanirvSna and nirupadhiaesanirvarM as conceived by the 
Sautrantikas. 

Turning to the two kinds of vyavahara^ we find the 
sadvyavahara and aaad^iyavahara classified into 3 each as 
under ; 

(1) Sa'kghdta {togai) sadvyavahara 

(2) Santgnu (jodarci) ,, 

(3) Utpannandad (mikuiturai) „ 

(4) Sa^hdta {asadvyavahara) 

(5) SantSna „ 

(6) UtpannanSSa „ 

After defining these 6 types of vyavah5ra> the author 
again divides it into 6 thus : 

(1) Sadvyavahira. 

(2) Asadvyavahara. 

(3) Sadvyavahara pertaining to what exists. 

(4) Asad..-, 

(5) Sadvyavahara pertaining to what does not exist. 

(6) Asad 
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The author doses this section with the explanation of 
the above six. All these types of vyavahUra and two kinds 
of ntTvitriin find no place amongst dharmas 43 above described 
and therefore they are not real dharmas but only namil. 

//. Refutation of the opponents' thesis. 

Apart from the categories above described, the SautrSn- 
tikas, says the author, do not accept other categories such as 
MSsa, atman, kala, dik, and an Agent, the knower of the 
past. The Naiyayikas and others postulate these categories. 
But the Sautrantikas deny them. The arguments employed 
by them to refute the same are beautifully summed up in 
this section. 



WHAT IS AVIJitAPTIRirPA (CONCEALED 
FOEM OF ACTIVITY.) 

V. V. Gokhalb, Fbbotoson Colleo*, Poona— 4, 

The Buddhists classify the elements o£ existence — and 
this is no doubt one ol the oldest classifications- 'into five 
groups (skandha), among which the first group, viz the 
RUpaskandha, may be* said to correspond roughly to the 
modern conception o£ matter and the remaining four groups, 
viz. vedand (feelings), SamjM (conceptions), Sadisk&ra 
(volitional forces) and Vijhdna (consciousness) to what we 
call mind. The BUpaskandha or **matter’’ is further ana- 
lysed into eleven physical elements, viz, the five senses 
{Cakius, Srotra, Ghr&^a, Jihvd and K&ya), their five kinds 
of objecSs, and AvijhapiirUpa as the eleventh. 

The designation Avijhapti implies, that this parti- 
cular kind of physical element cannot be revealed to 
others; unlike the other ten elements of the BUpaskandka^ 
it is unmanifested and undisooverable. When we promise to 
do something and then fulfil the promise after some time^ 
the interval batween the promise and the overt action of its 
fulfilment repr^ seats the period, when the physical action 
remains unexpressed as Avijhaptimpa, It must not, how- 
ever, be confounded with the idea of doing something, 
because it owes its existence to some material form, like the 
one implied in making a promise Thus, the folding of 
one’s hands in prayer and an accidental, unintentional fold- 
ing of the hands are two different kinds of action, the former 
being accompanied by a concealed form of moral activity. 
Obviously, the AvijMptirripa has a twofold character. It is 
not merely a rUpat like the visible, the audible etc , because 
unmanifested as it is, it always implies some kind of activity 
(kriyd); nor is itmsre activity, because it is essentially a 
product of the matefial elejpents and therefore partakes of 
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the nature of rUpa, It lies in the Very nature of a tnanifes. 
tation or expression, howsoever concealed, to be both, physica^ 
as well as active. 

All physical actions are either expressed or unexpressed* 
both b^ing in their turn either corporal or vocal. Supposing 
a man orders another man to commit an assassination, the 
man, who instigates the murder, commits a vocal declaration 
{v!lgvijfiapti)Vih.(.Ti he gives the order, and the assassin commits 
a corporal act {kSga-vijMpti) iwhen -he executes the order. 
Now, however, at the time of the assassination, the instigator 
has also committed a certain crime, not vocal but corporal, 
not overt but latent, inasmuch as he has exercised a corporal 
*nvij7iapti*. While the murder was being committed* the ins- 
tigator might have even forgotten the order given by him, 
he might ba sleeping or thinking of something else. Yet, he 
was unwittingly doing an act, for which he had made himself 
responsible by his former which, howsoever hidden 

-from the public gaze, is none the less real. There is a cor- 
poral ^avijhapti' born of a former vocal ^vijfiapti'^ vie. the 
act of giving the order. We shall see later on, that such 
latent acts an; also born in a state of deep concentration or 
passiotilessness of the mind, in which case they are always 
of the right type {kuiala). 

i his, in short, is the general view of the Sarv&stiv&din^ 
formulated at length by Vasubandhu in his Abhidharma- 
koia. There are some schools, which regard Avijtuipti, not 
as a physical, but as a mental phenomenon, like the Dhar- 
nwZaAijnnn school. Ihere are others, like the 
who do not i^dmit the retil existence of any such element as 
the Avijnaptirupa. However, it will be interesting to pass 
under review the definitions, given by Vasubandhu, debated 

by his contemporary, Safighabhadra. and commented later 
on by Sthiramati. 

**in the Kosa, the AvijhaptirUpa has been defined aa * 

, VikHptSciitakasgSpi yonubandhah iubhAiubhahl 
Hah%bh'Mdny upddiya si hy avijhaptir ueyateir (I. llj. 



(AvijRapii is that stream o£ notion, which, being 
morally either good or bad, is present even in the mind of a 
distracted or unconscious person, and which is essentially the 
product of the material elements.) 

We do not propose to go here into the detailed manner, 
in which Vasubandhu’s great contemporary, SaAghabhadra, 
tried to domolish, piece by piece, this formulation, which, 
according to him, was the most unsatisfactory way of re. 
presenting the VaibhSL^ika view of Avijhnpii. YeSomitra 
has quoted in his famous commentary SaAghabha Ira’s argu* 
ments and very cleverly tried to meet them. But SaAgha- 
bhadra’s criticism could not have gone altogether unheeded. 
He objected to the word ‘stream’ which seemed to deny the 
universally accepted momentariness of things He objected 
to reference being made only of the ‘distr^ted or uncons- 
cious person’, to the exclusion of one, who is immersed in 
deep meditation. And then, if the last mentioned person 
was to be understood to have been included in the definition, 
by implication, his avijhapti ought to have been specially 
characterised as being only ‘of the right type (iubhn)\ In 
fact, SaAgha. finds faults with almost every word of Vasu- 
bandhu’s formulation, which he brands as being “highly 
defective, unfounded, full of overstatements and super- 
fluities.” 

If We give any credence to the tradition, as related by 
the Tibetan historian, Bu-ston, in his Chos-h^iyung (II, 
p. 144), Vasubandhu had first published only the metrical 
part of his Koia for ascertoining the general criticisms of the 
then known authorities of the VaibhU^ika school. (Also 
cf. ParamSrthas jLifeJof Vasubandhu, trans. by Takakusu, 
Toung Pao (1904) pp. 287 H.) He must, therefore, 
have had an inkling of the ..general nature of the 
objections, which would bo raised against the views repre- 
sented in it, before he wrote his own commentary {BhS^ya) 
in its final form and published it. Because, in the BhSL^ya^ 



Vaeabandfau appears to have tried to forestall sonra of those 
objections by offering, as an explanat'on of the versified text, 
a more direct and simple prosH definition of the Avijiiapti- 
rUpa, It runs: 

VijhaptisamSdhisaMhuta^ ittialiikuialatn rUpatnl 

(Avijnapii is that physical element, which, being morally 
either good or bad, is born of either an overt action or deep 
concentration.) 

The critics, who had remained hesitant, so long as they 
had before them only the pithy versified text, which could 
adnut of various interpretations, if all the implications were 
brought out. seem to have become vocal, as soon as Vrsu- 
bandhu published his BhSfya, giving bis own definite expla* 
nations. SaAghabhadra, who had formerly approved of the 
KoSa compilation in general terms, now led the attack, and 
we have indicated above, how trenchantly he deals with 
Vasubandhu’s formulation of the definition of Avijhapii, 

He had now one more weapon in his armoury, inas> 
much as he could now reproach Vasubandhu for not having 
given some necessary explanations even in bis town commen- 
tary. Thus he points out, among other things, that it was 
necessary, at least in the BhA§ya, to qualify the Avijhapti^ 
rfipa as being uDin;]'cded nrd fuacep'-ible to penetratioD 
iapratigha). SaAgha. idoes not satisfy himself merely by 
criticising V'asubandbu’s definition, but be offers his own 
definition in the following terms, in his SamayapradlpilcA^ 
quoted by Yatomitra; 

Kfte*pi visabhage'pt citte dttdtyaye ca yatf 
VyUlrtSpratigham rilpam sit Ky avijhaptir i^yatejl 

{Avijhapti ought to be defined as that physical element, 
which, being either good or bad, knows no impediment and 



Hrhich 18 found in either the wakeful, or the concentrated oi* 
the absent mind.) 

Ya&omitra has tried his best to defend Vasubaiidhu’s 
definition against SaAgha’s attacks and in his turn, to find 
fault with the new definition, offered by the latter. But 
V^asubandhu himself, as we have indicated above, seems to 
be somewhat concerned about his own formulation being ex- 
posed to such criticisms. Because, later on, when he wrote 
his Paficaskandhaka (see my article in ABORI, Vol. XV ill, 
pt. iii), he again emends his former definition by dropping 
altogether the qualifying words* “good or bud*’, and adding 
two more adjectives, viz. ‘unimpeded [apratigha)\ as sug. 
gested by Saighabhadra, and ‘undemonstrable (amdar- 
iana)' — this latter addition containing an alt<^ether new 
thought, which might have been inspired by some other 
criticisms, unknown to us. Thus, in the Paficaskandhaka 
the definition runs as* 

Vijfiaptisamddhisaikbhutam r&pam antdarsanatn apra- 
tigham cal 

{Avijfiapti is that physical element, which is born cither 
of overt action or in the state of deep concentration of the 
mind and which is neither impeded, nor capable of being 
demonstrated.) 

The fourth chapter of the 'Abhidharmakoia, dealing 
with the whole problem of Karma, in detail, also treats the 
Avijnapiif giving minute and technical interpretations of the 
various terms, like ‘good’ and ‘bad’, involved in its defini- 
tion. We shall here content ourselves with a brief reference 
to Sthiramati’s commentary on the Pahcaskandhaka^ which, 
with a smaller exposition, covers the same ground, though 
with a certain slight emendation, representing his own view 



ot the analyaifl. Sthiramati'e exposition of the AvijnapU 
may be briefly explained by the following tabular form : — 

Avijfiapti, 

I. KSm&vacarS. II. HupSvacarS, III. AnSsravS, 

I (DhySnasatitvara) (/nSsravasa^vara) 


PrSti mk}a^ ii. BodMsattva- iii. Asaipvara. \\,NohKa- 
sa^vara sa^vara, yagaia 


1. Bhik§u. 2. Srama^era. 3* UpHsaka, 4. UpavAsastha. 

Thus, Avjfiapti has three spheres of activity. In the 
first one i.e. (1) the sensuous world, Avijfiapti is born of 
either a bodily or vocal act ion, each of which may be either 
good or bad, bu'; never indifferent. Further, it can be either 
of the nature of (i) binding oneself to the observance of the 
laws of spiritual discipline, on the part of any of the four 
kinds of monks, male or female, or (ii) binding oneself to the 
observance of the discipline of a Bodhisattva, or (iii) avowing 
oneself to the path of indiscipline, or (iv) owning oneself to a 
way of life, that implies neither discipline nor indiscipline, 
it will be observed, that the second kind of avijhapii, viz . 
Bodhisattmsa'Aivara, is an innovation of Sthiramati, who 
shows himself here a true disciple of the school, founded by 
the mystical personality of Maitreya, (In Chinese we have 
translations of treatises, attributed to Maitreya, like the 
Bodhtsattvapratimok^a, Nanjo’a Catalogue Nos, 1096, 109® 
etc,) In the second sphere, «<>. (II). the higher ethereal 
world, Avijfiapti takes the form of a moral resoluticm, formed 
in the state of a trance. In the third sphere, viz, (III) the 
Path of Salvation, where pure matter exists the mfj*al re* 
sedution is formed in a state of passionleasness. 

Thus, the Buddhists, who were from the very begin, 
ning far more deeply interested than any other school 
Indian philosophy in analysing the problem of Karma in all 


its implications and vafieties, hare tried to explain here one 
aspect o£ it, viz. that whidi passedmnder the name of 
among the Brahmanic circles. The virtue, involved in giving 
charities, visiting holy places and such o' her acts, could not be 
satisfactorily explained or logically derived from merely the 
mmifest acts (vijfiapti) of such religious discipline. Any 
outside agency being strictly inadmissible in the Buddhist 
view of the uurversal becoming, this concealed activity, 
called the AvijhaptirUpa, was bound to receive a place in the 
scheme of the dharma-complexes, which go to make up the 
stream of worldly existence- 

(REFERENCES; — Rosenberg^ Die Probleme der bud- 
dhistischen Philosophie, Heidelberg 1924; Stcherbatsky. 
The central conception of Buddhism, London 1923; Louw 
de la Vallie Poussin, L’AbhidharmakoSa de Va^ubandhu, 
Paris 1923-25; La morale bouddhique, Paris 1927; 
[T Wo,ihara, SphutSrthS A bbidharraakoSavyikhyS by 
Ya&omitra, Tokyo 1932-36. 



INDIAN ESCHATOLOGIES. 

Fr. Zacharias, 0, 0. 0. 

The destiny of individnal man after death has ever been 
a qneetion of vital importance in the history of human race. 
That solemn profession of mankind Non omnis moriar,” 
I shall not wholly die, has been echoed by ancient Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Persians, Greeks and other ancient tribes 
of Europe (1). We hope, therefore, a short review of what 
ancient India thought on this point may be of interest to 
our readers. 

Vedic Eschatology (2000 to 1200 B. C.), A few Orien- 
talists have asserted that the V^edic poets, while profusely 
dealing with the origin and nature of things, have kept a 
solemn silence on the transcendental question of man’s ulti- 
mate end. Such an assertion, we make bold to say, does not 
square with the Yedic texts, w'here frequently references 
are made to the ** Kingdom of death ’’ Yama (2). We 
are told in the Vedas that Yama’s country is the place 
whereto the departed souls go to enjoy everlasting happi- 
ness. Any thoughtful reader of ancient Hindu literature 
will certainly be struck by the abundance of passages stat- 
ing that ** when the body is tlirown off, the soul beccinee 
endowed with a shining spiritual form and goes to the abode 
of gods where Yama and the fathers live immortal ” (5). 
We read in the Eg Veda'. “At the death of a man his 
breath goes to the wind, his eyes to the sun, and his unborn 
part is carried to the world of the righteous among the gods’* 
(4). There are passages in the Eg Veda describing the 
departed souls in their long journey to the region of eternal 
light, guided by Agni (5) and Pttsan (6). The journey of 
the departed to heaven is said to be a bit risky, since they have 
to pass by the two monstrous dogs which keep the unworthy 

(l) Of OrotioB ‘‘De Vivit. Belif?.. Chr.Vol.1. Oh 5-22— (2) RgVtda.1 
Tama ii honoared in the Vedas m Ood. Bat he is also desoribed m 
the first mAQ of the world and aa the one who firat discovered tihe Mth by 
wliich the righteons persons go to heaven after dasth ( 4 ) Xa 16 ; {o) Vm 
19 ; -^6) M a solar deity, is a guide on rosda and jonracys b| 

tUs ai^ in the neoct world Feda 1| 28). 
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•ouls out of paradise Once the souls reach the abode of 
the gods they are clothed m a glorious body aud made to 
drink the celestial Soma, which renders them immortal K 
If we examine the funeral h 3 Tnns of the Bg-^eda (which 
evMi now are used by the Brahmins) we shall see how the 
officiating priest bids the soul go without fear and follow 
Yama, who has found the path to the home of the righteous 
fathers, where he will enjoy a blessed immortality in the 
company of those of his loved ones, who have gone before 
him *. 

In the Rg-veda we find also some glimpses of the 
nature of heaven and the condition of the souls that dwell 
therein. Tbe departed keep their individuality and dwell in 
heaven revelling with Yama in a kind of unalloyed bliss. 
Here are the very words of the text : “ 0 Pavamina, 
place me in the deathless undecaying world wherein the light 
of heaven is set and everlasting lustre shines - . . .Make me 
immortal in that realm where dwells the king, VivasvSn’s 
son I in third heaven where lucid worlds are full of light... 

Make me immortal in that realm of eager wish and 

strong desire ; the region of radiant moon where food and 

full delight are found Make me immortal in that 

realm where happiness transports, where joys and felicities 
combine, and longing wishes are fulfilled * ”. Though 
some Orientalists are of opinion that the Vedic picture of 
the future life is of a purely character, yet, we think 

it would be more correct to say that the joys of heaven, des- 
cribed in the Rg-veda, are those of earth, but perfected and 
elevated. So, Roth, with many others, thinks that the Rg- 
veda's heaven is one that can b.^ best described in Dr. Watt’s 
hymns ; 

“ There is a land of pure light 
Where saints immortal reign 
Eternal day exclude^) the night 
And pleasures banish pain ” 

(1) IX, 106 . (1) II, 14 16, IS; (4) 

IS, U8 ; (d) Rotli ZDMQ, n, ; IV, 417 } MQS, HI. 836. 





^ P»>ini the fact that in the heaiWB ia liken^ 

<to a banquet no cogent argument can be brought in favour 
a senauous heaven, for it is a figurative speech, and conse- 
quently it must not be taken literally. Did not our Lmrd Jesus 
represent the kingdom of heaven as a festive-gath^ing 
wWe people sit down at table ? And who will dare say 
that our Lord meant a gluttonous revelry ? 

Besides the heaven of the righteous, the Vedic hymns 
speak of a ** deep and dismal pits ” where the departed 
souls of the wicked and evil-minded are detained. We see, 
for example, Varuua thrusting the evil doer down into a 
dark abyss from which he will not return h Mention is 
also made occasionally in the Vedas of abysmal and dark 
stations ” where the evil spirits, sinful people, and unfaithful 
men ’* are sent by gods after their death \ 'No mention, 
however, is made either of the nature of torture or the 
period of time the souls had to remain in such abysmal ** 
places. Some Orientalists are of opinion that eternity of 
punishment is never mentioned in the Vedas. They think 
that the hell of the Vedic hymn is rather purgatory, and not 
the hell in the proper sense of the word. 

Brahmanic Eschatology (1300 — 1100 B. C.). The 
BrShmapas form the second phase of the Hindo-Aryan reli- 
gious literature. The Vedic hymns are the works of poets, 
but the BrShmaqias bear the print of the priestly class. They 
are emphatic lu upholding the survival of man after death ® j 
but we find quite a diverse view as regards the place, 
the condition and the nature of their rewards and punii^- 
nients. The common belief, however, is that the departed 
souls, on leaving this world, pass between two fires *. 
(agnieke) raging on either side of their path. Those fires, 
we are told, burn the wicked and let the good ones pass by 

(1) 9g-ved«, II, 29, 6 : Vll, 104 17 ; IX, 78, %; . (8) ^•v«ds 

■V, 6, 5; (3) 0£. Taittiriys Brahmaw, III, 10, U 1 i 5«t. P. BrabmaM* 
XJ,8 1— 1 (4)^t.Br|Ain«)jta,l9f 



And take tkeir abode dther in the stars, moon or snn. But 
ordinarily it ie said that they go beyond the regions of the 
moon and sun to enjoy in the paradise of the gods K We 
are assured that even tie body of men will have i;B reward 
in heaven. Hence the care taken by some Hindu sects in 
collecting the bones of the dead after the burial ^ 

It is worth noticing that in the BrShinibic period the 
doctrine connected with life beyond the grave assumes a 
realistic and sacrificial colouring. We read in the Satapatha 
BrihmaiDA that immortality or longivity of life is intimately 
connected with the right understanding and frequent per- 
formance of sacrificial rites The more saa ifices one 
offers the more ethereal his body will become after his death 
It is also clearly stated at this period that immortality 
is the patrimony of both the pioas and the wicked men. 
Professor A. Weber is of opinion that some of the ancient hy. 
mu3 of the Bg-veda held the view that immortality is the 
exclusive privilege of the virtuous ; sinners after death are 
doomed to the annihilation of their personal existence. In 
the Brihmaijas, however, immortality is common both to the 
good and wicked people ; all will be recompensed according to 
their deeds ; the good rewarded and the wicked punished 
The following quotation from Bat. Brakmaij^i is sufficiently 
clear; ** In the next world they place his (man's) good and 
evil deeds in a balance. Whichever of the two shall outweigh 
the other, that shall follow, whether it begood or evil. Now, 
whosoever knows this, places himself in the baknee of 
of this world, aud is free<l from baing weighed in the next 
world ; it is by good deeds aud not by bad that his scale out- 
weighs ” ®. 


(1) 'Talttirty* Br&iicMnS) HI, 10* H : Sat- P Br&hnUUtai XI 4, 4, H ; (2) 
Sat. P, Btfchaisaa, IV, I* I • Ii ' 

IV, «, 1, 1 s XI, I* 6: XII, 8,3,3l:X,l, 6,4: XI, 2, 7,33; 
(4) ?g'. veda X. t, 8, 4 , Vl *, 2, 27 t X 6, 3, I ; XI. 7, 2, 23 ; (6)S*t. 
Brskmass, ¥1*2, 2, 2? : X. 4, 4, 16 ; (6) XI. 2, 7, 33 


As to the character o£ the BrShtnanic heaven we read in 
ihe ^atapatha BrShmai^a * that the dead, after passing bet- 
ween two fires reach the region of the blessed where they en- 
joy unrestrained happiness Bat this happiness u to be 
of a natural order, because we are told that the pleasures and 
enjoyments of the forefathers are *' a hundred times greater 
than those of a man who lives in perfect prosperity 3. 
It is also worth mentioning that the happiness of heavwi is 
t ndividual md personal ; that is to say, the departed souls 
are not absorbed into Brahma as the Vedantic philosophy of 
later ages teache? us. The souls keep their own individua- 
lity in the realm of gods, thus we read : ** There are six doors 
to Brahma, tier., Agni, \ Syu, the water, the moon. Light- 
ning and the Sun. Ha who sacrifices with a burnt-offering 
arrives by Agni as the door to Brahma ; and having arrived, 
he attains to a union with Brahma, and abides in the same 
sphere with him ” In ibe BrShmanas there are 
expressions that seen to suggest that there is but 
only one life after the present ; and that its nature is 
determined by our present life here. “ A man is horn into 
the world which he has made ” “ Whatever food a 

man eats in this world, by that food he is eaten in the next 
world ” These and many other similar expressions we 
find in the BrShmapas. They are concrete and absolute in 
character. All the same, we do not deny that these expres- 
sions might have given room to the later doctrine of metem • 
Psychosis, and they might have been interpreted in the line 
of transmigration theory. 

Opani§adic Eschatology (1200-700 B. C.). There Is 
n general belief that the Upanijads are of purely metaphy- 
sical character. Nothing is more contrary to the real facts 
The main thesis of the Upaaisads is to teach men the way 
of salvatimi or emancipation. They lay down as their basic 
principle that the soul of man is spirtual, immortal 

(1) 1, 9. 3 ; (2) Taitirty* Brfihmaoa, X. 4, 4, 4 ; (8) P. BrAbmaos, 
XlV. 7, 1, 82.; <4) gat P. Brahmaoa, XIV, 7, 1. 1, 12 : (6) VI. 8, 2, 27 : 
(6) XU. 9. 11 ; (7) Koihaha, Vp^ IV. 2. 6, 2, 14 ; 4* |i. » 

Uf. IV. 4i 17 > 



indieBtractible, eternal; nay more, it is of the same nature of 
Brihman, hence the chief aim of the soul must be to get rid 
of this sa'^Sras (or the round of deaths and births) and 
regain the eterjial freedom from the miseries of this world. 
It is therefore, a well established fact that the thinkers of 
the Upanisads wore strong upholders of the survival of 
souls after death. In the Chandogya Upani§ad we rend 
that the soul of man is ** free from sin, free from old age, 
free from death and grief ’’ permanence, continuity and 
eternal activity arc its characteristics. The Upanisads abso* 
lately refuse to identify the soul either with the body or 
with the series of mental operations: or with the mental 
states; and the reason given is because a mere flux of states 
cannot be sustained by itself, it needs as its back-ground 
either a permanent being, or an eternal being called Atman 
or soul This body the Up.misads say, “ is mortal 

and subject to death, but the soul is immortal and is never 
subject to any decay ” Some of the Ujanisads go 
a step further and state that the absolute being Brahman is 
Atman, that is to say, that the absolute cosmic and the 
psychical principles are one and the same; that they are 
identical; that the Brahman is Atman and the Atman is 
Brahman The individual soul by nature is Brahman, 
the infinite being; but owing to its temporary ignorance it 
thinks itself to be lower than Brahman and attaches itself 
to unworthy objec e, hencjit envelop.^s itself in physical and 
mental imperfection; in this state, therefore, the individual 
soul is both deity and dust, god and brute Such being 
the case, the chief concern of individual souls must be to 
realise their identity with Brahman, either through prayer, 
sacrifice, tapas, or knowledge. The chief object of the Upa» 
nisads is to help souls in realising their identity with Brahman, 


(l) VIII. 7 , l, {2) Brhiul-arafiyalca UiMuUfad. Ill- 7, 3; IV. 422j 
Via 12, 1 ; (3) Brhadaraityulca Upanitoul VIII. 2. 18j ( 4 ) 

UpatUfod^ 1, 6; II, 8, Jfu/i^aka IV- 4. 11; (5) Ufo Upanifad 7. 



!rhe coiM^ttton of the future life is deacribed in 
Upenisads as a state “ far above hunger and thirst, above 
sorroiv and confusion, above old age and death The 
Ujjanifads are, therefore, emphatic in holding that the bliss 
of those who attained full emancipation, is complete, absolute 
and infinite. The Snanda, or the heaven of the Upani^ads, 
is the highest fruition where the knower, the known and the 
knowledge become one. The Snanda consists in active 
enjoyment, it is not a mere nothingness * . The sages of 
the Dpaniaads, however, are not sufficiently clear or precise 
in describing 'he particular state or condition of liberated 
souls. We come across two conflicting accounts that run 
throughout Upniiisadic literature. In some places the state 
is said to consist in the likeness of Gro 1, while in others it is 
described as consisting in oneness with God. There are 
passages w here tlie individual is said to keep his individuality 
and individual activity Self is not absorbed by God or 
annihiliited, he becomes like God. There are, however, many 
more passages where absolute identity is affirmed between 
the soul of man and God or Brahman. Self becomes merged 
in the supreme Absolute Being The orthodox Upa- 
nisadic view seems to be that there is disintegration of 
individuality in the highest condition of human life. The 
metaphors used in the Upanisads seem to indicate this view, 
for instance, we read “as a lump of salt which is thrown into 
water dissolves and cannot be gathered up again, wherever 
water is drawn, it is salty, so truly it is with this great be- 
ing, the endless, the unlimited, the fuUnness of knowledge 
arising from these beings it comes into view and with them 

it vanishes. There is no consciousness after death 

for there is no duality of existence *. As the flowing of 
the rivers disappear in the sea, losing their name and fomiy 
thus a wise man, freed from, name and form goes to the 

(1) Ctpowfwi 11,8, (i)C/>amd^pa ffpaKifal.n: 8S, JTa#: 

deiba Upamtful, 3: 8: i3>) Mu^ka ITpanifad IV, «: 11, (4) 

B^hodan^lfaha Upmtifad. U, 4, 12. 



^ine pefTBon who is Above all’* From the vagaeness 
witfi which the Upanijads speak aboat this matter the 
Buddhists seem to have concluded that self is annihilated 
after death, the Vedintists that self is immersed in Brahman, 
and others that self is absorbed in the thought^ love, and 
enjoyment of the Supreme Being. 

Jainist Eschatology (520 B. C.). Jains form an 
important sect of dissenters from Hinduism. Though 
founded in 520 B. G. they did not rise in importance till 
8th and 9th centuries A. D. The Jains bring the whole of 
the Universe under two main categories, viz-, the living 
(jTva) an3 the non-living (ajTva), spiritual and non- spiritual. 
The Jlvas or the principles of life are. entirely and essentially 
distinct and difiEerent from matter and material bodies. There 
are three kinds of Jlvas, viz., the nityasiddha or the ever 
perfect; the mukta or the liberated ; and the buddhajiva, who 
have been a prey to ignorance or illusion and have V)een 
condemned to submit to the yoke of the material body. 
The souls of men are of the last mentioned category: the 
great endeavour of man, therfore, must be to set free his 
soul or his jTva from the bondage of matter and material 
thing. The bast methods to disentangle the soul from 
Karma ^ are right knowledge and self-discipline. By 
these means all Karma is worked out and the soul or jTva 
realises her full and complete consctouHness, and this 
consciousness after death raises the soul go the summit of 
lok&k&Sa, where it enjoys the everlasting bliss 

Heaven or the raoksa of the Jains is said to consist 
in the exclusion of pain and the attainment of perfect happi- 
ness. The state of perfection is passively described as 
a state of utter and absolute quiescence, a rest that knows 
no danger In this sfate, however, there is omniscience 

(0 Pr«^na Upftuif«d, 6, 5. (2) Id Jaina philosophy Karina ia said to 
hs a Tory aubtle matter whioh permeates the jivas or souls through and 
through aisJ weighs th)ni dowii to mua lane Invel, (3) ^rsa-iiin'ana 

p. 40; (4) Umarrati’* Tathi^na S«fO, X, 3. 
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(kwalin-jivana) and all things are simultaneously known to 
the perfect — kevalin. The NirvSua of the Jains, therefore, 
is not annihila tion of the soul after death, but a state where 
souls live in everlasting blessedness. 

BuddhisUc Eachatology (500 B C.). Buddha rejected 
the authority of (he Vedas and expounded an independent 
system of ethics and morality which bears the name of 
Buddhism. The so called “Ethical teachings” of Buddha have 
been transmitted to us under two forms, which go by the 
name of HlnaySna and Mahgyina 1 he philosophical, 
ethical and religious outlook of these two Buddhistic schools 
is not only different but often contradictory. We are con- 
cemed here only with the eschatological doctrine of the Bud- 
dhism of the MahaySna type, because it is more widely 
spread than HTnaygna Buddhism The word Nirviiia ® 
expresses the eschatology of Buddhism. Now what is the 
real meaning of Nirvipa? In Sankavaria Sutraf a standard 
work of Mahaygnists, we read that no less than 4!0 different 
meanings have been given to it by different Buddhistic 
schools; all these schools, however, hold unanimously that 

(1) The terms respectively mean the “small way” and '^the great way'*. 
The Mahayaniflta believe that they represent Iht? whule doctrine of Buddl a. 
Aoeording to eiuinent Oriental critios neither of them can boast of representing 
the pure original doctrine of Buddha, for it is well known that, juat after the 
death of Buddha, many innoTations were introduced in Buddha's doctrine 
(2) The Hinayaoa Buddhism exists to-day only in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, 
while Mahayaua Buddhism prevails iu Oliina, Japan and Tibet. The formar 
Buddhism is a materialistic system, a soulless and Godless pluralism; while the 
latter is a kind of monistic spiritualism, or theism of ‘sui generis*. (3) The 
word Nirvana etymologically means motionless. It is a Sanskrit word 
composed of iwr'* without** and vdna^ ‘‘desire”: it means therefore extincaori of 
desire. Nlrvatia is often compared to the extinction of a lamp. Mr* Bigandct 
•ays that while talking one evening with one well-informed Burma Buddhiat 
on Neiban (Niivftna) the light of a lamp that was burning on the writer’s 
table happened to die away for want of oil: The Buddhist, with an exulting 
tone of voice, exclaimed: “do not ask any more what Neiban is: that lamp is 
extinct beoaiise there is no more oil in the glass* A man is in Neibana at the 
very moment that the principle or cause of existence is at an end or entirely 
4eitro7ed**-(I«egend of the Bgrinese Buddha, p* 821 ) 
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Kirrloa ia not annihilation l^it u re which defies all defi. 
nition and description. The MahfiySnists assert that NirvS9;i 
is the total annihila<-ion of all relative existence, of all motion, 
of all activity, all life. NirvflQa is the gate which intro* 
duces our souls “into the ryihm of the eternally expanding 
stream of Infinite Existence; wh^re every thing is ono 
without any rslativify, without any plurality.” In one word, 
Buddhist Nirviija is the same as the Absolute Indefinite 
Reality of the Hindua, where there is no real plurality or 
real activity. Buddha expressed this idea when he said: 
*‘The paramount reality, oh brethren is NirvS^a. It is the 
clandestine Reality behind all the combined forces of Pheno- 
menal life which is nating but facta morgana. In this- 
world there is neither reality nor illusion. It is a surrepti- 
tious reality. It is a concealed reality. It is a life, a childish 
bubble, a watery bubble, an illusion. All matter is a mass 
of foam.” From this it is clear the NirvSi?a conception of 
the MahaySna Buddhism is not negative but positive. 
KirvSpi means something Absolute and Real that defies 
definition, and where individual souls will be merged and 
absorbed, losing thereby their apparent and illusory indivi- 
duality and activity. 



THE MEANING OF DHARMA. 

H. D. Bhattachabtya, m. a., b. l. 

Dacca University, 

One of the most elusive words in Hindu Philosophy 
and Religion is Vharma. A glance at the meanings of the 
word in the monumental St. Peter sherg Dictionary will 
show that there is a good deal of justification for this vague- 
ness in connotation. We shall try in this paper to trace 
the transition from meaning to meaning and bring out the 
influence of philosophical and theological speculations on the 
significance of the word. The word has a variant, dAaman, 
now less used than in earlier literature though not totally 
out of use yet. 

The etymological meaning of the w’ord is that which 
holds together, or, in other word?, that which prevents devi- 
ation from typical or orderly action. The implication, there- 
fore, is that each type of being has a characteristic mode of 
behaviour which it cannot discard without ceasing to belong 
to the type* Each being is possessed of a number of qualities 
or modes of reaction — -these are its dharmas. Being pos- 
sessed of qualities, a thing or a person is a dharmin, posses- 
sor of qualities. Things possessing the same quality or 
assemblage of qualities isamanadharma or sadharma) be- 
long to the same jSti and things pcsscssing different 
qualities {vidharma) are alien to one another in kind. As 
a representative of its group — each thing has a svadharma, an 
essential quality by virtue of which it belongs to that class. 
The qualities of other things constitute The 
obvious implication is that the dharma of a thing is not a 
mere accidental quality — it must not be a casual or rare 
mode of behaviour for the thing concerned. 

We must distinguish, therefore, between the essential 
and the accidental qualities of a thing and reserve the title 
dharma for the group of essential qualities which serve as 
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differdntia or distinctire characteristics. There may be simi- 
larity (.sddharmr/a), just as there may be dissimilarity 
{vaidkarmya), b3tween one thing and another; but 
unless similarity amounts to essential identity (^tSddtmya) 
two things cannot be said to belong to the same class (Jdti) 
— the dharma must be identical in the two cases whatever 
might be the aciidental differences between them. Particip* 
ation in a common genus is essential for similarity of beha- 
viour. To use scholastic terminology, similarity of behaviour 
is the ratio cognoscendi of sameness of class while sameness 
of class is the ratio essendi of similarity of behaviour. If 
all things were unique in all ways (svalakiana), the distinc- 
tion between esseutiiil and accidental would have been 
unmeaning and the basis of confident conclusion {anumSna) 
would have been shaky. We should recognise, therefore, 
that all qualities are not acquired but that the essential ones 
belong to things by nature, as Guidapada says (sarve dhar- 
mdl), svahhdmtaJ),), To exist (bhdva) is to exist with a defi. 
nite cha"acter (svabhdva or prakrfi), and this applies not 
only to the world of living beings but to all beings, whether 
inorganic or organic or conscious. When water seeks the 
lowest level or fire mounts up. we must see in each pheno- 
monon the chiracteristic dharma of the thing concerned. 
Similarly, the dharma of all livii;g things is at first to grow 
and then to decay, a’.d of all sentient things to feel pleasure 
and pain, and then ta move towards the former and away 
from the la{ ter. The uniformity of occurrence or behaviour 
amounts to a law of nature in each case. Essentiil quality 
thus becomes synonymous with the law of a thing’s 
being. 

How then is the nature of a thing determined ? We 
cannot explain the origin of uniformity by the help of acci- 
dent or chance coincidence (^akasmdt). if then we invoke 
the aid of divine dispensation, we must assume that the 
nature of a thing is divinely ordained or prescribed. Things 
behave in their characteristic ways because of a divine decree 
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or becoase without fixed laws a cosmos would have 
bsen an impossibility. There is a compellii^ force eome- 
whare, preventing deviation from the type. In the case of 
the natural forces vve believe that obedience to law is abso* 
lute and the things of nature are governed mechanically 
without an iota of freedom to disobey the rule of action laid 
down for them. But can the same thing be said of living 
beings ? Regarding the different orders of life it may be 
admitted that they too obey some fundamental laws of be* 
baviour. A uat and a lion and a man do not h ive the same 
inclinations (wjsanfl) — each type of embodiment has its 
characteristic mode of life. A cow would cat grass but not 
so a cat or a man, and while an oviparous animal would lay 
^gs, a vhiparous animal would bring forth its young as a 
full-fledged animal. While the kittens would play together, 
the snake and the ichneumon would fight to the bitterest 
end, and each animal would be attracted by a nrate of the 
opposite sex but belonging to the same species. These are 
the ordinrtions of nature aud no species can transgress the 
law of its inborn nature. For the eight types of super- 
natural (dn/wa) beings, nukvaeXy ^brSihma, prdjapatya ^aindra, 
paifra, gdndharva, yaksa, rdk^asa and pattaco, for the five 
types of lower sentients (tairyayyom\ namely, qualrujieds 
(other than deer), deer, birds, creeping things and sessile 
types (including the vegetable kingdom), and for mankind 
(m3nu}a) which forms a single species, different laws hold 
and even the different sub-species are ruled by different 
ordinances of nature and the realms which they tenant are also 
governed by different laws. Through similarity and diver- 
sity, love and hate, co-operation and conflict, the equili- 
brium and harmony of the phenomenal world are maintained. 
If things did not have fixed dharmas, no regular attitude 
could be taken up towards any type of being and conduct 
would have been impossible. But we know exactly how a 
tiger or a serpent would behave, for each lias its own dharma 
or characteristic way of action and we take steps accordingly 
when we happen to meet either. 



Limiting onrselves to the human species, can we make 
any distinction betw'en man and man and man and woman? 
If biologically men form a single species, d j they not have 
the same dharm i just as all lions or tigers are said to have 
the sam^ type of conduct? It is necessary to admit that 
constitutionally men and women are different, and this is 
true of the male and the female of any animal kind. But 
while we are not practically interested in the behaviour of 
the fem ties of the animals, we are vitally interested in the 
psychology of onr women folk {strldharma)- Similarly, 
we are also required to be careful if among us there are meo 
with ’sinful animal propensities (pasudharmin). Admit- 
ting that the three gunas {sattva, rajas and tamas) enter 
unequally into the composition of men, can we still classify 
men into certain broad divisions ? The Rgveda speaks of 
the Brihmapas as coming out of the month, the Ksatriyas 
out of the arm, the VaiSyas out of the thigh and the Sttdras 
out of the feet of th? Primal Being, It is claimed that this 
descent from the different parts of the Purusa gVes to each 
wurrw its characteristic dharma. We may understand var^. 
dharma as innate modes of action due to constitutional make- 
up or we may understand it as differential prescription for 
different castes. If we set aside the scriptural description of 
the origin of the four castes, we must accept the view that 
qualities and actions (guriakarma) alone determine the right 
to belong to any caste. If we accept the view that the 
desceiifiants of each caste balonj to that caste (o-, in the 
casj of mixed marriages, to an inter-caste), we must believe 
in a rigid Inheritance of ancestral traits. We must uphold 
the theory, that is, that while it is not impossible for each 
caste to beget children with qualities proper to some other 
caste, this is a rare phenomenon, amounting almost to a 
biological freak, and that the normal method is the trans- 
mission of ancestral characters through heredity in eadi 
caste. We may make this theory more palatable to the 
lower castes by the snppositbn that in unending time no 
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one neid be more fortunate than others; for castes are deter- 
mined by heredity, no doubt, but this heredity is fixed by 
one’s karma of past lives- So if guna determines the caste, 
the guna is itself determined by karma^ and there is nothing 
to prevent any individual from acquiring sufficient merit to 
deserve birth in a higher caste, or from losing his status in 
the next birth through the acquisition of demerit in this 
life. But whether God creates the caste or men devise the 
classifie-ition, once thj varnas are there they are supposed to 
have different dharmas^ whether because of constitutional 
proficiency or because of social need. The characteristic 
action of a BrShmatta is instruction, that of a Ksatriya is 
protection, that of a V^ai&ya is producton,and that of a Sadra 
is service — to each caste comes easy its characteristic mode 
of action in the socio-political organisation, and this division 
of labour not only prevents class conflict but also makes 
each kind of social task better done. But unless heredity 
supplies the necessary ingredients of capacity the caste duties 
will not come easy, and then what ought to come naturally 
will have to be done with effort and with indifferent suc- 
cess. The economy of nature is uiaintained when contrary 
instincts cancel one another and complementary instincts 
operate together. If there are demons to disturb the sacri- 
fices of Brahmanas, there are Ksatriyas to kill them off; if 
there is greed in one quarter, there is open-handed generosity 
in another. Similarly, the combined activities of the different 
sections of the people make for the organic development of 
society as a whole. 

Now, if we accept the position that the laws of being 
are laid down for each type by God although they appear 
as native endowments, we come to prescription as the mean~ 
ing of dhanna. Dbarma is that which is prescribed and 
birth in each caste is at the same time subjection to a parti- 
cular set ol prescriptions. The truth of a thing is its 
dharma^k is the law that governs its behaviour by divine 
prescription. Higher than the different castes is the law 
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hat governs them — dharma or Law is the k§aira o£ the 
Kjairija class and hence there is nothing higher or greater 
than Law (tadetat k^atrasya k§atram yaddharmas tnsmSt 
dharmdt param ndsti ). Laws embody, as it were, the per- 
manent lines o£ divine volition, to use the apt terminology 
of Martineau — we act as we do because God so willed it at the 
beginning. The impressive reply of YSjllavalkya to GSrgT 
V'ftcakiiavl about the uldmate w.irp and woof of creation 
brings out this aspect clearly: ** Verily, 0 GSrgi, at the com- 
mand (^prasSsana) of that Imperish-^ble the sun and the 
moon stand apart. Verily, 0 birgi, at the command of that 
Imperishable the earth and the sky stand apart. \'erily,0 
Gargi, at the command of that Imperishable the moments, 
the hours, the days, the nights, the fortnights, the months^ 
the seasons and the years stand apart.” Creation would 
have been confounded, had not each type kept within 
the bounds set for it by God. Those who do not possess 
spirituality, intellectual keenness and spirit of detachment are 
not lit to be Brahmaoas; those who are without strength and 
valour should not aspire after Ksatriyahood; those without 
business instinct and proficiency in nature-lore should - not 
turn to trade or agriculture; and those without manual dex- 
terity and capacity of hard work should not undertake service. 
Students ol. Plato’s Republic will easily recall a similar warn- 
ing uttered there. 

Where then are to be found the prescriptions that have 
been laid down for the different classes of men? How are 
we to determine the duties of our caste, station and stage of 
life? The answer given is that the Veda is the ultimate 
source of all Dharmas; but for easy reference we may also 
turn to the various Smirtis (La at books) which ultimately rest 
upon the Veda, or to the conduct and custom of good men 
versed in the Vedic lore, or even to our own conscience if it 
does not go against the Vedic rules in any way {joedah smriib 
saddcSraii svasya ca priyam dtmamh I Etac caturvidhcan 
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prShuh sAhSt dharmasya ved^'kkiio dhama. 

mildTH smrtiiiU ca tadvidflm\AcdrcU cairn s&dhUndm Sima, 
nas evaca). These roughly correspond to the Qur'in 
(che scripture), the hndith or the sunnai aUnabi (the sacred 
tradition concerning the sayings and doings of the Prophet 
or his iinmeliue follotyers), the yW (the general agreement 
orthodox scholars) and the qiyd. ‘(analogical principles) of 
the Islamic M5fl? al-fiqh (roots of the sacred regulations) res- 
pectively. It so happened that in later times the Smrtns 
practically usarpsd the title of DharmaSdstra; hut the the<M*y 
that they derived their value and validity from the Vedas 
was never abandoned and they were never allowed to over- 
ride any express Vedic injunction. If the Vedas were silent 
on any point, then the Smrti conld function as a source of 
dharma on the supposition that while the actual Vedic text 
had been lost the memory of sages had retained the substance 
of the Vedic injunction in the Smfti text. Similarly, the 
usage of the good must be presumed to be ultimately based 
upon some Vedic text, extant or los*’, if it is to be used for 
guidance in dharma — no usage that goes against a Vedic 
injunction can be justified. As a matter of fact, the Mlm- 
Soisists or the interpreters of the sacred lore could easily 
point to many prescriptions in the Srortis and many acts of 
the so-called good that could by no means be defended as 
patterns of dharma and they had no hesitation in rejecting 
all prescriptions and acts which were prompted by motives 
of pleasure and gain or by anger, hatred, etc., as having no 
landing authority. But while agreement with Vedic prea- 
criptions would confer on a Smrti or a usage the validity of 
dharma^ mere agreement will not suffice; teachers of 
heterodox beliefs may enjoin many acts of which Vedic paral- 
lels are known and yet their injunctions are not to be obeyed, 
because as they teach many wrong things (o£ which the 
principal one is the denial of the authority df the Vedas) the 
few true things that they leach are unacceptable, Dharma 
nmat be ultimately based upon the Vedas, and the words and 
ttfegcs cnly of ihoit v»ho tit veucd in ihim are aoiiliy tf 



being followed. There is no bar, however, against accepting 
even the words and usages of Mlecchas as guides where there 
are neither any Vedic injunctions nor any usages of the Arya 
to serve in the same capacity. Similarly, it goes without 
saying that while failing everything individual conscience is 
to act as guide, that conscience must be purified by belief and 
training in the orthodox sacred lore. Individual inclination 
prompted by b\se motives has no place in dharma. In fact, 
nothing that is personal or local can be treated as the 
basis of conduct. As Kant pointed out later on, the truly 
good act must be capable of universal acceptance — “ 1 am 
never to act otherwise than so that I could also will that ray 
maxim should become a universal law”. Here then is simi- 
larity bdtween natural and moral law — just as all natural 
objects of the same kind obey the same law and are incapable 
of deviating therefrom, so also a law of conduct is binding 
up(.)n all persons of the same kind and no exception is per- 
missible in favour of any one individual or group. The gods 
are the guardians of these fixed ordinances {dharmnsya 
(joptr) of the natural and the moral world and never deviate 
from rule {dhriavrata or riavaf). 

But if Dharma is the rule of being, why should it be neces- 
sary to lay down Injunctions for obedience thereto? Each being 
manifests its essential chanicteristic spontaneously and natur- 
ally, and no necessity or opnortunily can arise for inculcating 
the duty of doing the same, Wc must assume, therefore, that 
what essentially belongs to one’s nature can be prevented from 
expressing itself. Now, this contingency arises only in the 
case of beings possessing freedom of the will or capacity for 
alternative modes 'of behaviour. Such beings do not act 
regardless of what they consider to be their essential nature ; 
in other words, th*^ basis of conduct is not the self but the 
belief about the nature of the self. Naturally, therefore, if 
there is anywhere any misconception about the nature of that 
self, the expression of the characteristic dharma would be 
hindered. It is not contended that in all cases knowledge 
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leads to virtue, for the will may deliberately set aside 
the verdict o£ the intellect and persist in adharma after 
knowinj^ what the dharma is 5 but the theory is advanced 
that ignorance of the nature of the self is bound to affect 
conduct and hence the primary duty of all is the attainment 
of the true knowledge of self* The effect of ignorance has 
been well summed up by the that it lead® 

one to mistake the not-self for the self, the impure for the 
pure, the painful for the pleasurable, and the evanescent for 
the eternal. Through a false sense of self, attachment and 
antipathy, and a neglect of the eternal verities man forsakes 
the path of knowledge (prajnd) and adopts the way o^ 
ignorance {avidyS), Adhnrnui can be mainly traced to this 
mistake on the part of the self about its true nature and 
vocation. 

If this ba so, then the natural man is not fitted to 
find out his dharma by the unaided operation of unerring 
instincts. His past life has left its traces on his present 
tendencies and his entire existence in the universe has left 
him with a load of vdsands from which he cannot free him- 
self. To aggravate matters he wilfully chooses avoidable 
errors through the imperfect exercise of the faculty of judg. 
meat with which he is endowed and his reliance upon social 
traditions is not always to the best interest of his self. 
Then there are acts about the spiritual benefit of which there 
may be legitimate doubts. How is the soul to guide itself 
in these circumstances ? The Pflrva MTmSmsS admits the 
validity of these contentions and lays down that where the 
real and the ideal are likely to diverge, dharma has to be 
prescribed by those who are in the know regarding the real 
nature, function and destiny of the soul. In a definition 
which has become famous it lays down that Dharma is that 
deairable something which is indicated by Vedic injunctions 
{Oodn&lakfayko'rtho dhetrmah). The definition makes it cleat* 
that the Vedas enjoin whit is desirable spiritually in the inte- 
rest of the soul Ignorant men as most of us are, we do not 
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know the significance or supersensaous results of o>ir act^. 
Here then is room for &iith in the unerring wisdom of the 
Vedas which do not suffer from the lapses incidental to all 
human thought and which embody eternal verities unaffected 
by changes of creation and dissolution of the world. The 
Vedic prescription is sanStana (eternal) and binding upon 
the inhabitants of all worlds that might be created in succes* 
sive aeons of time. Whether by prescription (jvidhi) or by 
prohibition {niaedha)^ the Vedas lay down the rules of life, 
and even when the reasons are not evident to our ordinary 
intellect the injunctions have got to be obeyed because trans- 
cendental tnatters cannot be left to be determined by the 
weak understanding of man and are the proper objects of re* 
velation (iruti). All lesser sources of action in the spiritual 
field borrow their authority from the Vedas — whether the 
traditional literature {smrti) or the conduct of the good (aa* 
dScSra) or personal preference in cases of optional prescrip- 
tions (svasya dtmanalh^ priyam) or religious vows {smayah- 
saAkalpajah kSma^). All lesser sources of spiritual know- 
ledge too are ultimately based upon the Vedas and are valid 
only so long and in so far as they are supported by the latter 
— whether the PurSpas, the logistics, the literature of inter- 
pretation, thci DliarmaSJstras, grammar, the science of pro- 
nunciation, ritualistics, the science of definition, metrics or 
astrology {purdnanyayamlm&msddJiarmaiastrSAgamiiriiSb^. 
veddh sihdnSni vidySndm dharmasya ca caturda&a\^^. But 
no scriptural injunction has any meaning unless it is admitted 
that man does not belong (o the empirical plane wholly, for 
it directs him to do or forbear from doing certain acJs of 
which the results are not patent to the actor (adr§fdr{haka\ 
whether these acts are nitya (daily duties of unconditional 
validity), naimittika (contingent acts of unconditional obli- 
gation) or kdmya (conditional acts of subjective desire). 

But why should men perform acts of dhorma ? The 
VaiSe^ika Sutra defines dharma as that which brings about 
the ne plus idtra {nihAreyasa) of human existence and the 
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traditional interpreter says that that ultimate condition is 
bronpfbt into being through spiritual exaltation (abhyudaya) 
or illumination {iattvajhdna) about the ultimate principle of 
existence. It is permissible to hold, however, that abhyudaya 
and nil^Sreyasa — exaltation and emancipation — refer to two 
different results of spiritual living and that the latter is not 
the end of the former. We may very well suppose that here 
we have a double motive for leading a spiritual life, the one 
being advancement in embodiment and the other final liber- 
ation. An early specualtion laid it down that heaven is the 
reward of virtue but only as a temporary abode of the 
righteous. Persons performing sacrifices might aspire after 
suchexiUid existence {svargakSmo ynjeta), but they must at 
the same time remember that even hciavenly joys have an end 
and that as soon as the fruits of virtue have been enjoytid 
they have to come down here below in one of the many 
forms of mundane existence according to the merits acquired 
in previous lives and to be involved once more in the round of 
rebirths [k^lne piinye mariyalokam vUernti). The only way 
to escape this entanglement in temporal existence is to know 
the nature of all things with a vieAv to discriminating the 
self from other objects and realising its proper destiny, 
namely, liberation. This is nib^reyasa — that better than 
which nothing can be achieved by the soul. True dharma 
is the means to this consummation. The Vedic way is the 
means to the lower good — ^the way of heavenly enjoyment; 
but the way of knowledge is the only method of obtaining 
the highest goo I — ^the attainment of release. This distinc- 
tion is indicated in the Upanisads by j) issages which lay down 
that the condition attained by karma and that attained 
by knowledge are not identical and which distinguish higher 
{pari) and lower {apart) knoAvledge, relegating to the 
latter the Vedas with their limbs {aAga) and identify- 
ing the former with the apprehension of the Imperishable 
(ak}nra). Gradually, dharma and mok§a came to be dissod- 
ated, and although without dharma release (rnok§a) could 
pot be obtaiued, dharma was looked upon as propaedeutic to 
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knowledge that liberates. In fact, dharma in the sense of 
sacrifices was not always regirded as indispensab'e for cleans- 
ing the mind for the reception of spiritual illumination, 
although dharma in the sense of moral conduct came to 
increasingly associated with spiritual life. To this stage 
possibly belongs the view that the human objectives are not 
three iirivarga) but four {caturoarga'), namely, dharma^ 
artha, hdma and moksa, and that to b.* a vo*^ary of dharma is 
not exactly to be a pursuer of liberation. Possibly, the addi- 
tion to the three modes of life — brahmacarya, gSrhagihya, 
vSnaprastha — of the fourth, namely, bhiksu or yatit was 
prompted by the same idea and was necessitated by the rise 
of the heretical schools of Buddhism and Jainism in which 
asceticism occupied an important position and knowledge 
usurped the place of sacrifice. The caiwaUvarya mantra 
also prescribed the- invocation of dharma, aUvorya, voirSgya 
andjMnrt — here the jiractioal attitude of dispassion and the 
theoretical aspect of knowledge both received recognition. 
Apparently, the implication liere is th.vt dharma is only posi- 
tive iujuction for customary religion and morality, while 
ascesis and illumination form a higher order of practice and 
knowledge. Hence even in the Dharma&astras we have the 
view that the ultimate dharma of sacrifice, daily couduct, 
non-injury, gift and Vedic study is self-knowledge through 
yoga (yogtnaimadnrsannm) — they arc; incom]»K*t(! without 
that consummation (Of this yoga, again, the fivt' dhnrmas 
are prdndydma (n-gulation of breath;, dhydna (meditation), 
pratyahdra (withdrawal of the siitises), dharana (fixed 
attention) and smarnnn (retsntion or ca])acity to cjill up the 
ideal repeahtdly before! the mind’s e\ e) — in other words, a 
comjdete subjugation of the body with it.s senc' organs, its 
vital principle! and its organ of consciousness in the int(!re8t 
of spiritual mindfulness and meditation). 

Coming now to a detailed atvdy.sis of the contents of 
dharma as conduct, wo find that the cardinal dhnrmas are, 
according to one o’assification, satya (truthfulness), tauca 
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(cleanliness of body and mind), (dayd) (kindnesB) and dSna 
(charity)— in short, the parity of body and mind, the purity 
of the cognitive (satyci\ the affective dayS and the couative 
idSna) life. According to another classification, these four 
are vidyS (knowledge), iSno (charity), fnpfls (austerities) and 
satya (truthfulness). These form the four legs of dharma, 
which is compared to a bull; but there is some doubt whether 
all of them were intended to be practised by all. The 
general view is that all four must be adopted in conduct; 
but it appears also that one of them is the dharma par ex- 
cellence for each age of the world— for the kfiayuga 
(possibly also satya, as the first age is c\lled the satyayuga')^ 
jflJna for the tretcLyuga, yajfia (sacrifice) for the dvSpara- 
yiiga and ddna for the kaliyugn. Austerities, knowlege, 
devotion and social service — not a had summary of the 
evolution of the ideal of conduct in the human race 1 
The only difiBculty is that it is sometimes difficult to 
make out whether the historical sequence is intended to 
be taken as a description of the actual facts of moral life 
of the different ages or a succession of ideals placed before 
them. If the latter suppositon be correct, we may either 
Suppose (hat this is one more instance of BrShmanic greed 
(for gifts would come mostly to the Brahnianas) or regard 
the prescription as due to the unequal distribution of wealth 
in the Iron Age which necessitates acts of charity to save the 
starving millions from sure death or at least- , dire j^distress* 
Tjus prescription can be traced back to the llpanisads where 
Prajlpiti asks his threefold offspring — gods, men and 
demons — -by the single sound *da' to be self-restrained {dam- 
yata), to be charitable (datta) and to be compassionate 
(dayadhmm) respectively, and even ba^ktothe Vedas where 
the d&ncustuti is not unknown. 

It is possible to trace the influence of the doctrine of 
eardinil virtues in later literature, If'cleanliness is a dharma 
we can understand why dcdra should be called prathamo 
(thijfifs; virtue). The ipany rituals 'Of oleanliuess 
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owe their origin to this theory and a person to manner bortt 
(kullna) muse possess among nine qualities acSLra as the 
first. The dou’t-touchism of modern Hinduism and the 
various food- taboos are directly traceable to sauca being 
one of the major limbs of dharma- A religious man is ex- 
pected at the same time to observes the rules of cleanliness 
as laid down by society and the law books. Similarly, dayCL 
was taken in an extended sense to include kindness to the 
dumb creation--ix)S8ibly by the heretical sects first in order 
to combat the Brihmai^ic indulgence towards vaidhahiipsd 
or cruelty permitted in the carrying out of prescribed acts. 
The sacrifice of animals in a yajna was ordained by the 
Vedas, and although the SSijikhya system argued thtit il the 
fulhlment of prescribed acts brings merit the cruelty involved 
therein must bring demerit in its train and affect the result- 
ant destiny, it was the heretical systems that were respon- 
sible for the great dictum that non-injury is the supreme 
virtue (^ahiihsS paramo dharmab) — a dictum that was echoed 
in the Yogasutra tint the first yama (restraint) is ahimsa. 
la fact, no one had a right to misuse even his own body 
even if he were so minded, for the body is the primsiry 
means of performing one’s duties {sariram adyam khalu 
dharmasadhanam). This dictum might have been aimed at 
those who thought that (apas was the primary duty of a 
virtuous man. Here Buddhism with its doctrine of the mid- 
dle path found an ally in Hinduism with its doctrine of 
inederation against the extreme asceticism of Jainism. 

We must suppose that the next great step was taken 
when a transition was made from ritualism to rectitude. 
Dharma is not what is proscribed by the scriptures but is 
the ideal in conduct towards which we must move in order 
to perfect ourselves spiritually, specially as social units. The 
moral law is the law of our bemg from which we can devi* 
ata only at our peril. The moral has unconditional 
validity and is the final standard of conduct for all types of 
beings — gods, men and demons. By our daily conduct we 
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build up a moral dostiny for our.solves, and our survival and 
succejdinw embodi.naat are fully deLertuined by it. What 
wo knew or felt would not maitcr in the leant at the end but 
how we acLed would deter mine our fate. If we have been 
virtuous, then we go to heaven — our merit follows us like a 
faithful dog or a constant friend when death overtakes us 
(ei;n eva suhni dhartm nidhane py amyati yah). Or we 
may vary the imagery and say that Dharma judges us at the 
end and saves ns if we have followed the path of rectitude 
{dharmo rakpiti dhSrmiknm). Dharma is therefore the 
king of justice (dharimrSja); and latti-rly when this func- 
tion of judging the merits of men was assigned to i!ama he 
came to be c illcdhy.t hat name. The idea I hat the gods were 
the protectors of rectitude {dharmasya yoptdrah) naturally 
led to the identification of many of the major gods with 
Dharma and some .iines Dharma was supposed to be their 
progenitor- Be«\use the eirthly king adjudges between 
individuals he is the ii'.carnarion of Dharma {dharmS- 
vatdra), his court is the. eouia of justice {dharmSdhikararia) 
and his puaishment (dan ia) is the symbol of divine justice 
to the delinquent. Men tnouui u]) oti the wings of their 
virtu : [dhnnnena gamanam urdhvam) and sink down with 
the weight of their ini(;[uity {gnmunam adhasidd bhavaty- 
by adharmena)] and although salvation (cipavarga) is achiev- 
ed by insight alone (Jhdnena) and not by getting into the 
realm of heaven, still heaven is a reward of good acts alone. 

It appears thui iit first dharma was generally under- 
stood in the sense of jierforinance of prescribed ordinances, 
whether their moral implications were or were not under- 
stood; but latterly, specially after the Buddhistic use of the 
term in the moral sense, the ethical aspect came more and 
more into view. The source of dharma might lie limited to 
the Vedi's and the rest but the contents thereof are forti- 
tude (dhrti), forgivene.ss {k;amd), self-restraint (dama) 
greedlesaness or non-stealing {nsteya), cleanliness of body 
and mind (iaued), control of the senses (indriyanigraha)$ 
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truthfulness (jsatya), and placidity of temper {akrodha). 
Here the main elements of moral life are constituted by 
checks on the impulsive and unsocial tendencies of our 
nature although the necessity of positively cultivating the 
good feelings and the intellectual faculties is not lost sight 
of. These are universal duties, irrespective of the castes 
and orders to which people might belong. The list varies 
from author to author. For instance, the list above, taken 
from Manu, coincides with the list of PraiastapSda partially 
as the latter omits the intellectual virtues practically as 
a whole but includes a number of ethical and religious duties 
proper. Thus perseverance, steadfastness or fortitude (dhrti), 
forgiveness ik^amS), wisdom or insight [dhi) and learning 
(tiidyd) as also restraint of the sense {indriyanigraha) 
are dropped as being more conditions of virtue tlian virtues 
themselves, and in their place are added dharme iraddhi 
(faith in the triumph of goodness which begets moral 
earnestness), bhutahitatva (doing positive good to creatures), 
hrahmacarya (continence), anupadhS (purity of motives), 
iucidravyasevana (taking pure food in ceremonials), 
demtdbhakti (devotion to »ieitie8 recognised by the Vedas), 
upavdsa (fasting or mortification of the flesh) and apramSda 
(mindfulness or avoidance of lapses). The attempt to effect 
a rapprochement with the heretiail schools, on the one hand, 
and the theistic schools, on the other, is plainly evident in 
Pratestapida’s classification. We are fast approaching, in 
fact, the modern meaning of dharma as a system of religious 
beliefs based upon devotion to a particuhu' god. The climax 
in this direction is reached in the Bhagavadgitd where in 
Chapters 12 (13-20), 13 (7-10) and 16 (1-3) we 

have lists of fundamental virtues in increasing numbers 
in the successive lists and we are told that only those that 
afe wise follow those virtues Avhich belong properly to 
the gods (datv! mmpai). The special, as opposed to 
the geneml, virtues are prescriptions for special classes} 
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bat even among' them tbare might be eowe c&mmoa 
virtues, as, for example, among the three twice^bom classes 
(BrflhmaQa, K^atriya and VaiSya). Long liats of virtues are 
to be found in Buddhism and Jainism aJsoj and there too the 
monks were subjected to gre>iter discipline than the lay men 
just as in Hinduism the BrSbmapas were expected to possess 
nobler virtues than the other castes and the mendicants than 
the house-holders. The training of a yogin according to the 
YogasUtra is a training in ethicality through body, speech 
and mind alike. It was freely recognised that the control 
over one’s thoughts and emotions depended upon all the fac- 
tors and therefore the body as well as the mind was to be 
kept fit or the first step towards the performance of duties 
could not be taken. One w’ho is swelled with pride (or drunk) 
(matta), violent( pramatia), or mad (Mnma<to),one who is tired 
(irdnta), angry (kruddha) or hungry (bubhuksita), one who is 
restless or impulsive {ivaramSria) or timid (bhfru), avarici- 
ous (lubdho) or lascivious or a victim of inordinate desire 
ikdmi ) — these persons are the least prepared for the path of 
virtue. 

What the dharmas and adharmas of body, speech and 
mind are can be gathered from \^atpyayana’8 treatment in 
his Nydyahha^ya, We are interested in the information 
that ndstikya (irreverence, impiety) is a vice of the mind of 
which the converse is sraddha, (reverence, piety). Hvaraj)ra~ 
nidhana (meditation on God) appears as ore of the niyamas 
(rules of spiritual discipline) in the YogasUtra and so also 
does study of sacred books (svadjiydyo). We have already 
referred to bhakti ns one of the dharmas in some classifica- 
tions. It is out of all these oh;raenls that devotion to God 
in the Wt«tern sense of the term came to be identical with 
dharma. The Vaisijavas were probably the first to cull their 
system of religious beliefs a dharma — the Sdtvatadharma 
or the Vi§nudharma started with devotion to a deity and 
l^sed its morals on the prescriptions and likings of that deitjp'* 
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Dharma is the body of devotional and practical duties charao- 
teriflingthe adherents of a particular religious sect. But 
this meaning was rather late in Indian thought and the pre* 
sent'day use of expressions like Vaispavadharma, ^aiva- 
dharma, etc., is probably modelled on foreign usage, as, for 
example, BrShmadharma (BrShmaisro) is, although the 
words Vaifi^ava, l^aiva.Saura, Gfiijapatya, SSkta, etc., are re- 
gularly used in the sense of persons devoted to those deities. 
The word ** dhUrmika ” is similarly being used increasingly 
in the sense of one who is religious and not merely moral. 
Possibly the rise of the theistic schools was responsible for 
the accentuation of this religious significance and the NySya- 
Vaifiefika philosophers who based Vedic prescriptions on the 
will of God (they were Saivites in religion) materially assis- 
ted the »Vaispavas in fixing this meaning in the language 
more and i more. 

In this paper we have not madefmuch reference to the 
Buddhistic philosophy and religion where the word ‘dharma’ 
plays such a conspicuous part, Buddha discovered and 
taught the dharma that was caused (hetvprabhava), turned the 
wheel of the law {dharma cahrapravariatw') and left the body 
of law ( dharmakSya) or the good law (saddharma) for the 
instruction of his disciples after his death — a body which 
was religiously and metaphysically conceived in MahSySna 
Budddism. We have not also referred hereto the philoso- 
phical discussions about the real nature of dharma — whether 
it is objective or subjective, personal or impersonal. We 
have not also discussed the rather curious meaning ascribed 
to the term by the Jainas — probably in imitation of the 
SSmkhya idea about the function of dharma. We have tried 
to show that Dharma as Law dominated the speculation of 
India to such an extent that the wide-spread belief in the 
Law of Karma was (almost a ' logical* corollary and should 
cause no surprise, 




SECTION VI. 

PRAKljlTS, JAINISM AND BUDDHISM. 
Pbksidekxial Address. 

Dr. N. P, Chakeavabu m. a., ph. d. 

At. the very outset I must thank the Executive Com- 
mittee of the All India Oriental Conference for asking me to 
preside over the section of Prftkrts, Badtlhism and Jainism — 
an honour which I have accepted very diffidently. The 
range of subjects comprised in this section is too mde, and 
the time too limited, to enable me to consider all the relevant 
}»robleins. 1 shall, therefore, confine myself in giving a brief 
outline of the progress that wo have made since the last tw'o 
years and in offering a few suggestions which I hope will 
commend themselves to you. 

Before proceeding any further, i would like you to join 
me in paying our humble tributes to the memory of the 
scholars by whose death during the last two years the 
Oriental scholarship, particularly the study of Jainism and 
lluJihisra, has suffered a great loss. It is very unfortunate 
that so many we!) known scholars should have passed away 
wichin such a short period* The first to mention in this 
connection is Prof. Hofmann Jacobi, who for a long time 
held the Chair of Sanskrit in the University of Bonn and 
died at the ripe old age of 88 after rendering yeoman’s 
service to the study of Jainism. He was, as you are aware, 
not only one of the pioneers in the study of Jaina Prftkfts 
but was also one of the earliest scholars to show us the way 
in the preparation of the critical editions of Jaina texts. The 
work of Prof. Maurice Winternitz of the German University 
of Prague in Czechoslovakia, on anciotit Indian literature in 
general, and Buddhiam and Jainism in particulari is well 
known to all Indologists of today. His History of Indian 
Literature in three volumes, of which the second is devoted to 
Buddhism and Jainism is a monumental work of reference. 
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Tba 6rat two voJames of the rtivieed and enlarged version in 
English of the original work in German have already been 
pnblished by the Calcutta Univereity. It is a matter of 
great regret that the author did not live to see the issue of 
Ae third and last volume of his work, the publication of 
which has also l>een undertaken by the same learned insti- 
tution. I have also to mention my venerable teacher Prof. 
E. J, Rapson, till recently the Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Cambridge. Apart from his earlier works on 
Indian coins, his achievement in connection with the first 
volume of the Cambridge History of India, dealing with 
ancient India, and his work in the decipherment of Kharo- 
Sthl documents which are written in a variety of Prkkft 
and which were recovered by Sir Aurel Stein during his 
several expeditions to Central Asia, have earned for him a 
lasting reputation. Another scholar of Buddhism whom 
we have lost in the prime of his life, is Dr. E. E. Oberrailler 
of the Russian Academy. Taking into consideration the 
amount of scien'.ific research he had done wiihin the short 
period of eight years, in spite of a health none too robust, 
one could expect him to be in the course of time, the fore- 
most authority on Mahayfina Buddhism. 

At home we have lost a profound scholar in Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal. To him the study of Indology was a 
labour of love. Most of you know the part he played in the 
foundation of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and 
also in enriching the Patna Museum with antiquities for the 
collection of many of which be was directly or indirectly 
responsible. His edition of the most difficult inscription of 
Khiravela found at Hathigurojiha in Udayagiri near Bhuva- 
nefivar, jointly with the late Mr. R. D. Banerji, contains 
come marked improvement in reading and interpretation. 
This inscription dating from the second century B. C., is 
important n(^ only from the historical and linguistic points 
of view but it also throws interesting light on the history of 
early Jainisne and the Jaina Canon. In his latest works on 
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Indian History he has taoklei some intricate problems and 
has, no doubt, to introduce several specuiative elements but 
it cannot be denied that he has draarn attention to many new 
and interesting points hitherto overlooked. 

Coming to the exploration and research in Jainism and 
Buddhism, it is noticed with gratification that considerable 
progress has been made in this direction during the last two 
years. It is stated in the Beports of the Bltandarkar Insti- 
tute at Poona, that fair progress has been made in the prepa.» 
ration and printing of the further pages of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Jaina literature and philosophy prepared by 
Prof. H. R» Kapadia and that a Catalogue Catalogorum 
for Jalaa literature is being compiled by Prof. H. D. -Velan- 
kar. As regards the publications of texts, Ludwig Alsdorf 
has brought out an excellent edition of the Harivaihiapth' 
rdna, a section of the Tisatthi-mah&pwisn-^ga'nk-G.laAk&ra in 
ApabbramSa by Puspadanta, a Jaina poet of the 10th century. 
This edition is enriched by an exhaustive introduction and 
copious notes- We are also looking forward to the edition 
of the whole of this immense work by Prof. P. L. Vaidya, 
the first volume of which comprising the Adi Puriija has 
just come out in the Manikchand Digaxfabara Jaina«grantha_ 
mail. Atiother Apabhramfia work, the Karakai(}4a~chariu 
of Muni Kanakamira has app^red in the Eara&ja Jain 
series under the editorship of Prof. Hiralal Jain. Prof. 
A. N .Upadhye with whose excellent edition of the Brava’ 
camsSra of IvundakundScarya we are already acquainted, 
has just published in the Kayachacdra-Jaina-SastramSlI 
series, a revised and enlarged edition of the Baramdtmapra- 
kdSa of YogTndudeva which will be useful not only for the 
study of Jaina philosophy but also for that of the Apabh* 
raihSa dialect, Jaiu-ficSrya Vijaya Indra Sari also has 
edited the Naldyanam a Sanskrit work by MSpikyadevasaii 
in the Srl-Yasovijaya-elaina-grantha-mSH series. Among 
other valuable works on Jainism which have recently been 
published mention may also be made of Mahaofra — Hit LiH 



by Dr. B. C. Law, Traditional Chronology 
of fhe Jainas by Mr. Shah and a study on the Daiami^ 
ISlikasUtm by Mr. Patwardhan. 

1 hope I shall bt forgiven if I take this opportunity of 
saying a few words about the publication of Jatnu tesits in 
India. It was only little over half a century ago tliat the 
rich treasures contained in the -laina BhU^ddras were broughl 
to the notice of outside scholars when George Buehler ac. 
quired, between the years 1873 and 1878, a large collection 
of manuscripts for the Kojal Library at Berlin. Since then 
through the labours of Welier, R- G. and S. R. Bhandarkar^ 
Peterson, Jacobi, Klatt, Leuiainn, Pulle, Keith, Hiralal^ 
Veiankar, Kapadia and others our knowledge of the wealth 
of Jaina literature has advanct^d tremendously. A glance at 
the reports published by these scholars show how little 
work in Jainism has been done till now and how much more 
yet remains to be done. Much impetus in this direction has 
indeed been given by the dilfereni Jaina Societies and valn~ 
able works have been published in the Srl-yaSovijaya- Jaina. 
grantha-mala inaugurated by the great JainScarya Yijaya- 
Dharmastiri and also by other learned societies like the 
Agamodaya Samiti, the Jaina Dharma-]n'asgraka.sabha and 
such others. But still I can not help strongly endorsing the 
suggestbn already put forward by Prof. P. L. Vaidya 
in bis Presidential Address of the last session of this 
oonferenoe for this section, that tliere should be a 
society formed on the lines of the Pili Text Society 
which should undertake a critical and uniformly fash- 
ioned edition of the important Jaina works. Thu work 
that can be done in this direction is extensive. Such an edi- 
tion oi many of the canonical texts is still a desideratum not 
to apeak of the numerous non-canonical works that are yet 
to be eriticaliy tn^udied. Even the few that have been jmblish* 
ed ia India, are either of little value as critical editioJJS or are 
difficult of access. It is far easier to come to know of works 
pabhahfld in £oco|»e and America than many the publica- 
tioos issued by some of the societies in India. Moreover^ the 
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sand© work is found published several times without any im- 
proveraent on its previous edition or editions. Our aim should 
be not only to produce what is best methcKlically, but also 
to stop reduplication of labour and waste of energy and money. 
As far back as 1903 Plschel had already thought of a Jaina 
Text Society the materialisation of which appeared to him 
only to be a question of time. But what do we find t(»day 
nearly 35 years later ? No doubi critical editions of a lew 
o.riginal texts and their tnmslatiuns have appeared in differ- 
ent parts of Eurojae but their selection, I am sorry to hay, has 
so far been haphazard. (Joiisidering the restless condition 
through which Europe is pas.sing today, one cannot, help 
feeling doubtful if such a society wiil over come into exis- 
tence in the West. In any case it is certein that it cannot be 
ail aciomplished fact for many years to come. It is therefore 
only reasonable that steps should Iw taken in the f<>rmatiou 
of such a society in India. The Jaina communities in this 
country are neither poor nor lacking in generosity. 1 would 
earnestly appeal to them to give the matter a serious thought 
and give all possible co-operation for its realization. Occe 
we liave organised, it will Ik* possible for u.s to get all the 
necessary co-operation from scholars lioth Western and Indian 
and once the it.tei'e.st lias Ixten created we are sure to get 
more and more genume workers in this field of research and 
our success is certain as it has beer, in the case of the publi- 
tion of a critical edition of the Jiahabharata undertaken by 
the Bhaiidarkar Institute. Our aim should be not to stop 
with the publication of critical texts alone in a uniform se- 
ries, but also to enlarge our knowledge in every possible direc- 
tion, As I have mentioned before the study of Jainism has 
inadc rapid progress during the last few generations and we 
arc now in a better position to know the wealth of literature 
tliat it contains. But still Ave do not know all that is worth 
knowing. Many of the manuscript collections are still in- 
accessible or unknown. I consider it to be the duty of every 
body, whether he is a layman or a follower of the faith, not 
nuly , to preserv;^ ancient mauuBcripta, if he is possession of 
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any, but also to make their eicistenoe known to the sobolarly 
world. Any negligence on onr part may lead to the ir- 
rerooable loes of rery valuable manuscripts as has been very 
often the case in the past. It is known to you that Jaina 
scholars of the past did not confine their activities to religi> 
ous literature alone. They have to their credit, beside^ 
works in scholasticism and philosophy, those in grammar, 
lexicography, moral tales, poetics, mathematics and astro* 
nomy and other branches of learning. These works are writ- 
ten not only in Prftkrt and Sanskrit but also in vernaculars 
to which their contribution, particularly to those prevalent 
in the South, is not a mean one. Thers are also certain other 
aspects of the study to which little attention has so far been 
paid. One of these is the study of Jaina Inscriptions. 
It is true that the early inscriptions and many 
of the important later inscriptions have been properly 
studied. The late Mr. Puran Chand Nahar and Muni Jiua- 
vijayaji also have published some of the later Jaina inscrip- 
tions. But still there are numerous inscriptions on stones 
and images preserved in Museums and out of them many 
require to be studied. These may not be very useful 
for the studs’ of Ancient Indian 'history, but are important 
for the study of Jaina heirarchy in that they contain infor- 
i;:a*^ion ab )Ht the Jaina teachers and their disciples of both 
the SvetSmbara and Digambara schools. Another 
branch which has been neglected is the study of Jaina icono- 
graphy. No doubt the Jaina temples are decorated with 
the images of gods aui goddesses many of which also be- 
long to the Brahmanical pantheon but there are also others 
which pertain to Jaina mythology and I .feel that there is 
still a necessity for the study of these icons with special re- 
ference to Jaina religion and mythology. 

In the sphere of Buddhism, however, we have been 
more fortunate. The study of its vast literature and philo- 
sophy attracted the early attention of scholars, and as 
a result perhaps more work has been done in this brandh 
doring ti^ last few generations than in any other Indindiial 



branch of Indian research. To the study of the Psii caiioh 
of the Theravfida school, the Pali Text Society has contri- 
buted to a very large extent by its publication of the critical 

edition of texts and their translations and also of raanv of 
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the oommentaries. It is gratifying to note that the Society 
has of late enlisted the (?o-operation of Indian scholars in 
editing some of these texts. Unfortunately, our study of 
the other schools of Buddhism, including that of the Mahi- 
yina and other systems developed out of it, has been 
hampered for want of original texts, many of which are 
lost and for which we have to depend on their translations 
in Tibetan and Chinese languages, a thorough knowledge of 
which very few scholars have the good fortune to possess. 
Our knowledge of the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, which 
we first possessed from the original texts obtained from 
Nepal, was supplemented by the discovery of manuscripts 
in Central Asia through the efforts of British, French, Ger- 
man, Uussian and Japanese scholars. As you are aware, 
some of the manuscripts found there are written in original 
Sanskrit while others contain translations of Sanskrit works 
in one or other of the languages prevalent in Central Asia 
about the 7th century of the Christian era. But unfortu- 
nately, most of them have been discovered only in 
fragments. A few rnanascripts have been found in other 
parts of India also besides Nepal — but their number is 
almost negligible. A few years ago, however, an interest- 
ing discovery was made near Gilgit in the Hindu Kush 
region where a mass of ancient manuscripts was found in 
a Buddhist stUpa, Many of these texts are written on 
birch bark in the Gupta and what is known as the Central 
Asian type of the BrihmT script. Five of these which were 
brought to SrTnagar have been examined by Dr. Nalinaksha 
Datta of Calcutta University, who has published short notes 
on them in the issues of the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
We are still hoping that tKe Kashmir Durbar will publish 
a detailed note on this valuable find and taka early steps to 
entrust their edition to competent scholars. The most 
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feoent discovery, which we wdy term even sensational, haS^ 
however, been made by the TripitakioSrya Rshala Ss&- 
kjrtyiyana in several monasteries in Tibet. It is well 
known that palm-leaf manuscripts began to be imported 
from this country iiito Tibet from the middle of the 
seventh century in the reign of the emperor Srong-btasants- 
gampo of Tib3t and during the period from the middle of 
the ninth to the middle of the 13th century was witnessed 
a great activity it; Tibet in the translation of the Indian 
manuscripts into Tibetan. Many Indian scholars were 
during this period invited to Tibet for the propagation of 
the doctrine of the Buddha and there were others who took 
shelter in Tibet after the destruction of the Buddhists 
Universities in India by the Muslims. All this presupposes 
an introduction into Tibet of numerous manuscripts from 
Indiii. Thus, though there has been a natural surmise about 
the existence of original mauuscripl s in Tibet, a search for 
their discovery hud ail along proved futile. It was only at 
th(! beginning of this cell' ury tha*^ ihe Kev. Kawaguchi re- 
covered the first of such texts, a copy of ihe Soddharma- 
purtdar%l/( which has now found its way to Japan. The 
next was a jialm leaf manuscript of Vajraddka-tantra 
recovered by Itahula Sahkyty'Syana himself in 1930 which is 
now preserved in the Patua Museum. Both these works, 
however, were already known from the Nejial manuscripts. 
It was therefore extremely fortuinte when the last named 
scholar during his gecoud visit to Tibet in 1934 came across 
a number of original manuscripts. His third and latest 
visit in 1936 was even better rewarded by the discovery of 
many more manuscripts, .some of which are of outstanding 
importance for the study of Buddhist philosophy and theo- 
Ic^y, From the brief notices that have appeared in the 
Journal of the Blhir and Orissa Research Society, we find 
that they contain works, among others, of the eminent 
Btidiihist teachers like Nigarjuna, Vasubandhu, Asahga and 
Dhirm.akTrti and in many cases those are the only Sanskrit 
originals so far known. Some of the texts are beiu^ pub- 
lished in the Society’s Journal but it is proposed to edit 
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6£ the Society. Let us hope that financial obstacle will not 
come in the way o£ this laudable enterprise and it will 
soon be possible to undertake the publication of these works 
which have been brought to light through the untiring energy 
o£ the TripitakScirya Kahu.la SS&kftySyana. 

Of the latest publications in Buddhism it is pleasing to 
find that three interesting MahSySna works have been pub* 
lished in Japan — one of them is the SphufMha oj Mhidhar- 
makoSa-vydkhyS by Wogihara, the other two being the Daia- 
bhUmlivara-mahdyAnasUtra (Tokyo) and the translation of 
Bhai§ajya~Tatkdgata-sutra (Peiping). The Pali Text 
Society has issued two commentaries, the Mano>‘athapurai;it 
the comineritary on the AAguliara-nikdya by Buddhaghoshn, 
and the Itivuttakakaihd, Of the Russian sdiolars two works 
of the late Dr. Obermiller, viz.^ the two fascimiles of the Ana- 
lysis of Abhisamayalafikaraof Maitreya and the 
mUaguiia-samuccaya (Sanskrit andi'Tibetan) have appeared 
of late and Prof. Stcherbatsky, also has just published his 
translation of MadhydntavibhaAga. Dr. E. H. Johnston with 
whose edition of the Buddhac.arita we are already familiar, 
has now published a translation of Cantos i-xiv supplying 
the lacunae of the Sanskrit text from the Tibetan translation 
and adding an exhaustive introduction. Prof. Przyluski of 
the College de France has issued the Vol. Vll of his Biblio* 
graphie Bou4dhiqti« which completes the list of pubilcations 
appearing tUl 1936. The first volume of the Dictionary of 
Pali proper names by Dr* Malalasekara of the Ceylon Uni* 
versity College, has just appeared, and this work when com- 
pletely issued will be a valuable supplement to the Word 
Dictionary already published by the Psli Text Society. Of 
the general works on Buddhism that have appeared of date) 
I have to mention Der Buddhimue in Indien und in jernen 
Osien by Prof- Glassenap and the Buddist Conception of 
Spirits, by Dr, B. C. Law. In conclusion my cougrsitula- 
tions are also due to the last named scholar for endowing 
a Trust with the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
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irekod for pabli^iog ori^oftl Monographs on SuddiiHitti, 
JamkiB and the History and Oec^^phy of Ancient India up 
to the end of the 13th century A. D. But I earnestly hope 
^nt he will, in addition to this, create a similar Trust with 
the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal or any other similar or* 
gankation in Inida, for the encouragement of the study of 
Buddhism and Jainism in this country by Indian Scholars 
more and more of whom are coming forward every year to 
do the work and many of whom, after devoting years of 
labour in the fulfilment of their task, often find themselves 
faced with the problem of finding the necessary fioancs or a 
suitable publisher. 



afiFEREKOES TO SYiDViDA IN THE 
ARDHA-MiGADHi CANON. 

Pbof. A, N. Upadhitb, m. a. 

The approach to reality adopted by Anek8nta>vida 
strikeB an original note in the history of Indian logic. If 
rightly grasped, AnekJnta-vida prepares a percipient for an 
all-sided apprehension of reality. The object of knowledge 
has to be realised as itself and as related with all others : 
the Anekinta vida aims to achieve this purpose in a success- 
ful manner. Unfortunately it has been a neglected branch 
of 8tud\* ; it is often either misunderstood or half-under 
stood : that is why it is often adversely criticised. Many 
points connected with Anekgnta-vida require to be cleared 
by studying the original texts. 

It has been usual with us nowadays that an idea, an 
iustitution or a doctrine should be studied historically detect- 
ing its various stages of development as gleaned from the 
available tracts of literature. Many religious institutions 
and philosophical doctrines are subjected to this method of 
study, and SySdvftda cannot be excepted. It is really an 
useful line of study but very often its value is overstated. 
It is remarked ‘ that “ Syid-vada or SaptabhaAgTnaya may 
be a later development in Jainism but the doctrine of Are* 
kanta-rSda, the first and the most fundamental teaching of 
Mahivira, seems to have been at the root Sy&dv&da. The 
references in the Jain canons of the Svet&xhbaras are in 
favour of this view.” The statement appears to mean 
much, but it is not so clear. Syadvftda and Saptabhaftgi 
are accepted as synonyms, and Anekftnta-vftda is said to pre- 
cede Sy&dvftda in time, ITie last remark possibly means 
that the Jaiua canon of the ^vetftttibaras does not refer to 
Syadvada or Saptabhal^. 


J. Vol. 6, No. 8> p. 181* 
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So fiur as tiie pro«eaiionical texts of the Digaifaberas are 
coQcemed, Kundakunda, who is one of the earlier author* 
saints, {Options, .as 1 have shown elsewhere, > fuU-fledgad 
Syftdvada in PahcSstik&ya and Pravacanasdra ; and the 
former work gives the name Saptabhahgl. Turning to the 
Svetlihbara canon, it has been already pointed ont^ that 
the three primary predications are mentioned in Bhagavati- 
sfitra or ViyShapaif'V'atti. As yet the ArdharaftgadhI canon 
pf the SvetSmbaras is nut extensively and exhaustively 
studied in all its details. Quite recently, however, that 
great German orientalist. Dr. Waltheb Schubriko of the 
Hamburg University, has given to us an authentic resume 
of the entire Ardhamlgadhl canon in his ‘ Die Lehre der 
Jainas. He states that the bisic material for SySd- 
v8da is already there, but the complete structure, which is 
later on known as Anekanta, is not explicitly found there. 

The Sanskrit commentators do help u-i in mterpreting 
the texts of the ArdhainagadhI canon, but at times we have 
to ignore their explanations, when they are not satisfactory, 
and try to construe and interpret certain passages on com- 
parative and philological lines of study. 1 propose to draw 
the attention of scholars to a couple of passages, which, 1 
think, refer to Saptabbifigl and SySdvSda by these names. 

(i) The V Scnka family of religious teachers, to which 
Nagahastin and many other famous personages belonged, is 
thus glorified in NandisUtra, verse No. 30 : 

“ vfv wxwiwfwfiw i 

The second line is explained by Malayagiri in this 
manner : 

. m •xwf- 

fw w sreKvuBtw vr, 

wS w — wixw w i 

wfStnifT 5 h’ snfivr, 

^ 8t^l4tfS | gW RHWH t m ” II 

2. My IntroduotioEi to Pratmcaimam p. 87. 

s. ibiu 

4* Dit L$hre i^oh den alien qnellen Dargeatetit a nd 





The term bhamgiya or ihnt/igt in the above passage, I 
think, refers to SaptabhafigT; and Malayagiri’s interpretation 
* l^hatiffabahidaih irutam* possibly means the same. The 
second line mentions various branches of study rather than 
the names of partioular texts. This excludes the possibility 
of interpreting bhaAgl as the name of a text, now obsolete 
and lost. 

(ii) In the 1 4th chapter of S Uyagaiam we have the 
following warning to the pious monk : 

“ nt ^ ft- «r urn n ?ft«r qumw w i 

IT «nft vst iftftw fmrr *r ft< S HA»WH n n ” 

We are concerned with the phrase *na ydstyavdya 
riySgareJjd ’ which SllSAka explains in this naanner : 

“ mm mft wfwsl [wjmif J 3|?n ^anft 

wTTsjofftrqt ” I 

So far as ArdhantagadhT and Jaitia M3b9raftrT are 
concerned, the normal equivalent of diia is dst, and another 
form dslsd^ is noted by Hemacandra, With Bemacaudra’s 
illustration that sidvdo — syddvddab^' in view, it is more 
reasonable to render that passage thus = tta ca asyddvSdam 
vydgrnlydt, »- e., he should not explain anything which is 
not (conforming to) SySdvfida. We know from many early 
Jaiue stories that Jaijia monks were not prohibited from 
giving blessings in the form of dharmaldbha. Thus it is 
more consistent to interprel the ]>hrase ydsiydvttyam as ca 
fisySdvddam than as ca dSlrvddam. SllaAka would not 
object to author’s mention of SySdvSda in this context, as 
it in clear from verse No. 22 which runs thus ; 

The phrase vibhajjavdynm etc. is explained by Sllftfika 
in this manner : 

“mw ftmw T^ ^ mftwmr^: 

mwr t t wailft i iTW gynf , mwT—ftwvft itwrr- 

’iwT ” etc. 

6. iVaftrawyAterafia VIII, it, 174- 

6. Ibid. Vrn, U, 107. 

7. Tbe ]^red!<»te 9tyagurfj}9 In both tbe Tersw. Nos. 14 wd 22, I 



though It may ba diaputed whether Vlhhajjavl^ 
meant Syft'iv'ftda at the time what Suyagadam was ocm* 
fKtsed,^ this much Is certain that S'll&fika accepts the posai* 
iMUty of Sy&dvftda being mentioned in this contesit. So we 
may accept that verse No. 14 mentions Sy&dvftda according 
to which the monk is expected to explain the various topics. 

In TOUclusiou, I hope that a detailed study of the 
ArdhamSjpidhl canon would help us to shed much light on 
the antecedents and history of Sy&tiv&da. 


8. Dr. Jacobi trauslates the phrase thus ; *he should expound the 
SylLdvftdaS and adds in a foot-note : The Saptabhatiginajra or 
seven modes of assertion are intended by the expression in the 
text (SBE vol. 45, p. 32'0. We cannot, in Uiis oontext, ignore 
another important signifioauoe of the word V ildiig j& v&ya or 
Vibhajyav&da- Liter^ly it means ^explanation (vi/ah^ from 
vad to speak, to propound) by division or analysis (vibht^^pa from 
hhaj with vl) ; and in the Ffitl! oanon an answerer in detail is 
oallod Vibhai^vadin {^Keith : Budahiti Philosophy in India 
and Ceylon^ p. 152). In Majfhima'mko-ya Buddha declares ttiat 
he is a Vibhajyavadin aid not an Ek&ih^av&din, iodioating 
thereby ^that his method was analytic and not synthetic' (M DuUi 
Batrly lliitory of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhiit 
Schotth pp. 249-60). The term Vibhaiyavadin means ‘one 
who distiagoishes or discriminates referring specially to a 
method of phUoaophical discussion (E.J* Thomae : Bittory of 
BuddhUt Thought p. 39) As reported, when Theravadins des 
oribed Buddha as a V ibhajyavadin to Afioka, it only means that 
the term was not a party designatioT) as yet in the days of Aai)ka 
but implied only the peculiar philosophioa! approach. Aooording 
to tho later Chrouioles Vibhajyavada is the name of a sohoot, 
and it is identical with Theravada; both following the tame 
canon and the tenets (Eern: Manual of ImUaa Buddhiem p. 111). 
Some of the lists of Buddhist schools have been drawn up in the 
5th or 6th century A. D., though they oontain older elements 
(£. J. Thomas: Had. p. 38). 

When the passage from Suyagadam or SHtrakrtaftga asks a Nir- 
graatha monk (the title of the chai^er being Qan.tha}jhayaoe) to 
oxplai** in conformity with Vibhajyavada, in all probability this 
passage roust have been composed at a time when Vibhajyavftdia 
had not become a term of party designation. The ideas under- 
lying Mahaviras Anekantavada and Buddha's Vibhajyavada 
appear to have been similar; and as contemporaries living in 
the same part of India their methods of explanation matt MVe 
been similar lh,ugh not tdentioal. Ev«i to^y Pali and 
Ardbamagadhl canons show many points of similarity sc for as 
ekpressiotvH and expuaition are oonoerned* Bud^m’s di0lhlPati« 
tiation of Vibhajyavada from Ekai&4avada» noted abcwoi reniinda 
US of Jaina differentiation of 8>advada from Ekftntaiwa. Bo 
Bilahka has stifhoieni jnstihcatioii in paraphraww Vibhajyavidi 
as Syidv&da. Siddhasena uses two words pifha^ima^ ai^ 
pibhaffavayam in oammaiUarha L 14 and III* 57; Mh tha 
termsarevsed with reference to Anekanta, ihs^gh AUiayadeva^s 
, commentary on 111* 57 is not so oonsidteni* 



Mystic klbments in jAiNisM. 

Prof, a. n, Upadhtk, m. a. 

It is not easy to define myscicisin exactly in plain terms. 
First* to a great extent, ii.. ‘denotes an attitude of mind 
which involves a direct, immediate, first-hand, intuitive 
apprehension of God.’ ' It is the direct experience of the 
mutual response between the human and the divine indicat- 
ing the identity of the human souls and the ultimate reality. 
Therein the individual experiences a type of consciousness of 
perfect personality. In the mystical experience the indivi- 
dual is ‘ lib'.rated and exalted with a sense of having found 
what it has always sought and flooded with joy. ’ Secondly 
mysticism, if it is to be appreciated as a consistent whole, 
n^s for its back-ground a metaphysical structure contain- 
ing a spirit capable of enjoying itself as intelligence and 
bliss and identifying itself with or evolving into some 
higher personality, whether a personal or an impersonal 
Absolute. Thirdly, if mysticism forms a part of a meta- 
physicO'religious system, then the religious system must 
chalk out a mystic course of attaining identity between the 
aspirer and the aspired. Fourthly, the mystic shows often 
a temperamental sickness about the world in general and its 
temptations in particular. Fifthly, mysticism takes for 
granted an epistemological apparatus which can immediately 
and directly apprehend the reality without the help of mind 
and senses which are the means of temporal knowledge. 
Sixthly* feli^ouB mysticism always prescribes a set of rules, 
a canon of morality, a code of virtues, which an aspirant 
must practise. And lastly# mysticism involve an amount of 
regard to the immediate teacher who alone can initiate the 
pujnl in the mystical mysteries which cannot be grasped 
through indirect source s like scriptures, etc » . 

1. B. 1). Bsasds Myatlolsm in M»harlJtr», Pwfww- 

8. WilBsm June*- of Rel^fious Experience, e*peo»Ily 

the irh t ptf on myetioiern, Bnoyolopedin of Religion ud Bthios, the ertiole 
an myttisiira etc, BeWelknr and Bsnsdo, History of Indian Phil vol. VIJ. 
fiodolt Otto llystioiiin, Bwt Weft, eto*, etc. 
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hx academic question whether mysticiero is possible ot 
not in a heterodox system like Jainism is out of court for 
the ample reason that some of the earliest author-samts 
Uke Kundakunda and Pajyapida have described fcrans- 
cedental experiences and mystical Adsions. 

It would be more reasonable to collect data from earlier 
Jaina works and see what elements of Jainism have 
buted to mysticism, and in what way it is akin to or differs 

from such a patent mysticism as that of monistic Vedanta. 

To take a practical view the Jaina TTrthafikaras like 
Raabhadeva, IfeminStha, PSrSVangtha, MahavTra etc, have 
been some of the greatest mystics of the world; and rightly 
indeed Professor Ranade designates Rsabhadeva, the first 
TTrthafikara of the Jainas, as ‘ yet a mystic of different 
kind, whose utter carelessness of his body is the supreme 
mark of his God-realization ^ ’ and gives details of hia 
mystical Ufe. It would be interesting to note that the 
details about Rsabhadeva given in BhUgavata practically 
and fundamentally agree ivith those recorded by Jaina 
tradition. 

. Monism and theism, rather than theistic monism, have 
been detected as the fundamental pillars of mysticism. In the 
transcendental experience the spirit realizes its unity or 
identity with something essentially divine. ‘ Mystical states 
of mind in every degree ’ William James saya, ’ are shown 
by history, usually though not always, to make for the 
monistic view. ’ Thus mysticism has a great fancy for 
monistic temperament; and in YedSnta it is seen at its best 
in the conception of All-in all Brahman, who represents an 
Immanent divinity. Spiritual mysticism of Jflfinadeva, 
however, reconciles both monism and pluralism by preserv- 
.ng * both the oneness and manyness of experience. * ^ 
the Jaina mysticism turns round two concepts: Atman and 

S. EspeoitUy in hii S<mny«Mra, >ee my resarkn oo itt PravMuisara 
p. 47 ato. 

, I. B« D. Banwie, Myaticiigi in Haharl^tA P- 
AUkia p. 179. 



^aiiamitman. The TawmStman stands for God, thougk 
never a creator, etc. The creative aspect of the divinity, 
I think, is not the sine qua non of mysticism. Atman and 
Paramitman are essentially the same, but in SamsSra the 
Atman is under Karmic limitations, and therefore he is not 
as yet evolved into Paramitman. It is for the mystic to 
realiie this identity or nnity by destroying the Karmic 
encrnstation of the spirit. In Jainism the conception of 
Paramitman is somewhat nearer that of a personal absolute. 
The Atman himself becomes Paramitman, and not that he is 
submerged in the Universal as in Vedinta. In Jainism 
spiritual experience does not stand for a divided self achiev- 
ing an absolute unification, but the bound individual expres. 
sea and exhibits its potential divinity. Early texts like 
KaiMnapayadi^ Ka§dya — and Eamma pdhuda,Gominatasdra 
etc. (with their commentaries) give elaborate tables with 
minute details how the soul, following the religious path; 
goes higher and higher on the rungs of the spiritual ladder 
called Gupasthinas, and how from stage to stage the various 
B[armas are being destroyed. The space does not permit me 
to give the details here, but I might only note here that the 
whole course is minutely studied and recorded with marvel- 
lous calculations that often baffle our understanding. * Some 
of the GuQasthinas are merely meditational stages, and the 
subject of meditation too is described in details. The aspirant 
is warned not to be misled by certain Siddhis, i. e,, miraculous 
Attainments, but go on pu railing the ideal till Atman is rea« 
Uaed, The pessimistic outlook of life, downright denunci* 
Btion of the bixly and its pleasures and the hollowness of all 
the possessions, which are very common in Jainism, indicate 
the aspirant's sidk-minded temperament which is said to 
anticipate mystical healthy *mindedne8s. In the Jaina theory 
of knowledge^ three kinds of knowledge are recognised where 
the sonl apprehends reality all by itself and without the aid 

6. Ws oSn have soms Sdess boot tlie detsilB from Glsmenapps Dw Lelva 
WnA is dsf Riiloiop<Aiodw Jsins* nsch des KMn>*gi»uth4id»ra9*t*Ut 

talpriglMA. 
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of the i^ne^s: first;, 4*7fidhl'ifiSpa is a sort of direct 
led^e w^hpiit spatial limitetions and it is a kpoi^ ledge of 
the daifvpyant type; secondly, Manahpajyfiya-jMna is 
telepathic knowledge where the soul directly apprehends the 
thoughts of others; aJid lastly Keval-ajfiSna is omniscience by 
the attainment of which the sop] knows and sees everything 
without the limitations of lime and space. The last one 
belongs only to the liberated souls or to the souls who are 
just on th^ point of attaining liberation with their Jfl5nk.vutU" 
nTya»kar*pan destroyed, and thus it is developed tfhpn 
Atman is realized. Jainism is preeminently an asti^tiq 
system. Though tlie stage of laity is recognized, every ope 
is expected to enter the order of monks as a necessary step 
towards liberation. Elaborate rules of conduct are noted 
and peuancial courses prescribed for a monk ; t and it is 
these that contribute to the purity of spirit. A Jaina monk 
is asked not to wander alone lest he might be led astray bj 
various temptations. A monk devotes major portion of his 
time to study and meditation; and day to day be ap- 
proaches his teacher, confesses his errors and receives lessons 
in AtujavidyS or AtneajflSoa directly from his teacher. 
magnanimous saint, the Jaina TlrthaAkara, who is at the 
pinnacle of the highest spiritual experience, is the greatest 
and ideal teacher: and his words are of the highest authority. 
Thus it is clear that Jainism contains all the essentials of 
rnyatioism, 

Tq evaluate mjstical visions rationally is not to value 
th em at all. These visions carry a guarantee of troth un- 
dpuhtedly ^ith him who has experienced them; and their 
univers^ility proves that they are facts of experience. The 
gUropees of the vision as recorded by YogTndu in hia 
Paxa%S4ma.prahaia^ are of the nature of light, or whilp 
bfllligpoe. ^sewhere too we find similar exj^ienoei^ 
It ipfiy be noted in conclusion that the excessive rigidity of 
the-oodeof-mowlity pt>^,ciib^ for a Jaina ippn^. giyes, no 

Ib works likej MtHkort, Bhagavstj , 
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Bocpe for Joins mysticism to stoop to low levels o£ degraded 
Tantricism. ^ It is for this very reason that we do not 
find the sexual imagery, so patent in western mysticism^ 
emphasized in Jainism, though similies like rntdii-kanid, etc. 
are used by authors like Padmaprabha. Sex -impulse is con- 
sidered by Jaina moralists as the most dangerous impedi- 
ment on the path of spiritual realisation, so sensual con- 
sciousness has no place whatsoever in Jaina mysticism. 
The routine of life prescribed for a Jaina monk does not 
allow him to profess and practise miracles and magical feats 
for the benefit of house-holders with whom he is asked to 
keep very little company.* 

8. B.D. B»nide,Ibid, p. 7, 

*ThiB forma a Motion of my lotrodootion to Param&tmaprakate whieh ii 
iathePreu. 





Section vii. 

HI5TORY. 

PRBSIDENTUL ADDRESS. 

Dr. 'R. C* M ajuudab 
FelioW'delegates and gentlemen, 

I thank you sincerely for the great honour you have 
done ,me by electing me, for the second time, the President 
of the History Section of the Oriental Conference. While 1 
deem it a great honour and naturally feel proud of it, 1 am 
also fully conecious of its heavy responsibilities. I hope that 
with your kind assistance and co-operation, the i work of this 
• section would be carried on successfully. 

Before I proceed further I must mention the great loss 
that the -study of Indian history has sustained by the death 
of Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. For more than a quarter of a 
century he was a dominant figure in the field of Indian 
history, and his learned contributions on a variety of topics 
have distinctly enriched the subject. This is not the proper 
occasion to assay the merits of ^his writings or to make a 
proper estimate of the value of his contributions, but there 
is no denying the fact that he supplied a dynamic force which 
quickened the progress of Indological studies and widened 
their scope. His untiring industry and passionate attach- 
ment to ‘ludology are really remar^ble. In spite of heavy 
professional duties of a lawyer, he found time not only to 
make a deep study of the diverse problems of Indology but 
also to manage with great success institutions like Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society which would ever remain a great 
monument to his scholarship and organising ability. He was 
intimately connected with the Oriental Conference, and was 
elected its President at the Baroda Session. The oriental 
scholarship is distinctly poorer to4ay by his death, and it 
is but meet and proper that we should pay our tribute of 
rimpect to the great scholar .who was so suddenly cut off 
from his favourite field of activity. 



^he name of Dr. Jayaswal» would remain indissolubly 
bound up with the foundation of what may be called an 
Indian School of Indology, It is difficult to define this term , 
or, perhaps, even to justify its use. But those who have been 
in intimate touch with the progress of Indological studies in 
this country would easily comprehend its meaning. Ever 
since the foundations of Indology were laid about one 
hundred years ago by a few pioneer European scholars like 
Prinsep, Cunningham and Max Mtlller. it has remained 
under the leading strings of European scholars. 1 do not 
belittle the erudition of eminent Indian scholars like 
Hajendra Lai Mitra, Sir li. G. Bhandarkar, Bhagavanlal 
Indrajiaud MahSmahopSdhySya Haraprasad Sistrl, but they 
worked more or less in isolation and there was no general 
interest displayed by Indian students in these studies. Even 
in the beginning of this century, few Indians, outside the 
official circle of the Archieological Department, took seriously 
to these studies. The canons of this study and its range of 
activity were determined by the European scholars. Their 
authority prevailed in all disputed questions, as they were 
tacitly accepted as the final judge by Indian scholars. These 
Avere, generally spetikiog, mere apprentices under the great 
master-artisans of Europe. 

Fortunately, this picture is no longer a true representa* 
tion of Indian scholarship in the field of Indology. To-day 
signs are not wanting that ere long Indian scholarK would 
play their legitimate part in this branch of study. There is 
a general awakening of interest in a critical study of the 
history of our past, and Indian students, in gradually increa- 
sing number, are taking seriously to the study of Indology 
in its different branches. While following the critical and 
scientific method they have developed an independent and 
broader outlook. What is more important they are begin- 
ning to cast off the feeling of inferiority-complex, and develop 
a oonsciousneae of their own ability to cope with the great 
work without dependence on extraneous aids. A great revo- 
lution is silmtly taking place in Xndok^ical studies in India 
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and we are in the midst of the p.?rio3 o£ transition. This is 
what I understand by the term “ Indian School of Indology 
mentioned above. Among that small band of scholars whose 
clarion call led to the foundation of this new school of study 
in India Dr. Jayaswal must for ever have an honoured place. 

The best and most proper way to show respect to the 
dead is to follow in their footsteps and continue the great work 
to which they dedicated their lives. Homage to the memory of 
Dr. Jayaswal, if it is sincere, must inspite of usand stimulah; 
our activities to a more serious apd co-ordinated study of 
Indian history and culture. The Indian school of Indology 
is now in the process of growth, and it should be our 
common endeavour to ensure that it develops on healthy 
lines and sound principles. Ever)' new birth has its travails 
and the newly developed school of Indology is] no exception. 
I should therefore place for your consideration a few points 
that have occurred to my mind on a review of the present 
state of Indologicial studies in India. 

One of the greatest benefits that accrued to this study 
from European schooling or discipline was the introduction 
of scientific method in the pursuit of historical studies. This 
involved, above all, two grjat principles, the critical spirit in 
the analysis and examination of data, and a sincere quest for 
truth in a detached spirit, without prejudices, passions, or 
pre-conceived notions of any kind. In all our future studies 
these two broad principles must always be kept in the fore- 
ground. Unfortunately, with the growth of popularity of 
the subject, some amount of laxity is noticeable in this 
respect. In a erase for making great discoveries, and 
allured by the prospect of establishing new truths, some 
writers have developed a tendency of deducing facts from 
very insufficient data, and of suiting these fects to their 
novel theories, rather than building up a theory on the basis 
of facts ascertained in a scientific way from reliable data. 
Nor has the study of the*hi?tory of ancient India remained 
gnaffected by the passing currents of national movement. 



SoiQfi have deliberately sought to use our ancient history 
as an element in our national fight, and reconstrued it with 
a view to maintain that everything in ancient India was 
beyond cavil or criticism, and that it contained almost all the 
elements of progress which we notice in the roodwn 
w'orld. 

These are disquieting signs, and perhaps inevitable in the 
first stage, being the legacy of that spirit and sentiment 
which helped to bring into being the Indian school of 
Indology. But it is time that we should denounce this un- 
critical method of study and check its further progress. 
Those who uphold the cause of scientific study of history 
must rigidly and scrupulously follow the scientific principles 
and make a determined effort to expose the hollowness 
these uncritical studies, unswayed by any motive of personal 
considerations or psendo-patriotic sentiment. By this means 
alone can we save the newly developed study of Indology 
from degenerating into Charlatanism. In the scientific study 
of history, or of any other subject, no name, however great 
is sacrosanct, and we must sedulously foster a spirit of 
healthy criticism, without personal rancour, undeterred by 
any consideration of the reputation or greatness of the 
scholar whose views are involved. This is a sine qua non for 
a real progress in our studies, and we must ruthlessly shake 
off the sentimental weakness or false ideal of decency which 
stand in the way of a free expression of our judgment. 
On the other hand criticism, to be healthy and useful, must 
avoid all acerbity of feelings and should not degenerate into 
an ill-concealed personals quabble. In this respect we can 
do no batter than imitate the charity and courtesy which 
characterises European scholars in their dealings with fellow* 
workers. 

The Indian School of Indology has one great task b^ore 
it, to compile a critical history of India. Such a task 
has been rendered possible by the success of speoialised 
gtqdiea iqto the diffwebt branches of Indolc^y durmg th® 
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jpast hundred yeere. Several attempts have been made in 
recent years to carry out this project, but unfortunately 
nothing came out of them. It is the clear duty of the Indian 
Oriental Conference to take the lead in this matter. 

In addition to this co-operative project, there are several 
branches of Indology to which sufficient attention has not 
yet been paid by Indian scholars. 1 shall refer to two of 
them in detail, even at the risk of repeating what I said 
recently in another conference of this kind. 

In the first place, the discoveries of Mohenjo-daro «nd 
other ancient sites in Sind and Baluchistan have opened up a 
new vista in Iiidological studies- It has thrown new light on 
at least three important aspects of Indian history, w*?., the 
antiquity of Hindu civilisation, its relation with Vedic 
civilisation, and its intercourse with the civilisations that 
grew up in early times on the banks of the Tigris and Euph- 
rates, and perhaps also on the Nile, in short we have to 
study anew the beginnings of Indian history and civilisation. 
A proper treatment of this subject requires a critical know- 
ledge of those allied civilisations of the west. Unfortunately 
there is not n single Indian scholar who is properly equipped 
for this task. This is a serious deficiency which must be 
removed. This can only be done if a big University like 
Calcutta makes provision for these studies either by opening 
up new departments with a properly equipped staff imported 
from abroad, or if that is not possible, by sending out com- 
petent young men to important centres of learning in Europe 
with an adequate scholarship. In any case India must have 
a centre of spjciallsed study in these associated civilisations. 
Of all Indian Univarsities Calcntta has made the most 
elaborate provision for the study of Indology. J earnestly 
appeal to its authorities to introduce this new study even by 
curtailing at re -shuffling the existing organisatiwi for 
Inddogy if financial considerations stand in the wa/. 



Another important branch of Indian histcffy in which 
little progress has been made by Indian students, is the 
history of the spread of Indian culture and civilisation in other 
parts of Asia. Nearly twenty years ago I realised the im- 
portance of this subject and since then I have devoted myself 
to it. The establishment of the Greater India Society in 
Calcutta has aroused a general interest in this glorious 
chapter of Indian history. But little real work has Ijeen 
done so far. The reason is not far to seek. Unlike European 
Universities, those in India do not attach sufiicient import* 
ance to a knowledge of foreign languages, even in higher 
studies. The result has been that students in this country 
do not usually acquire the knowledge of any foreign 
language other than English, and their knowledge is limited 
to books written in that language. On the other hand, the 
matmals for the history of Indian civilisation in Java, 
Sumatra, Annatu, Cambodia, Siam and Malay Peninsula are 
available only in Dutch and F rench publications, and the 
same is true, to a large extent, in respect of China. Besides 
a knowledge of the language of these countries is also 
essential for a real and critical study of the subject. AU 
these equipments are lacking in Indian scholars, and a 
strenuous endeavour must be made in providing for these 
stndies in onr Universities. 

In short, time has come for coordinated efforts on the 
part of our Universities to make adequate provision for those 
studies which are essential for the furtherance of Indology 
but which are at present lacking in this country. Here 
again we can appeal oily to the rich Universities for supply, 
ing the deficiency. For at present the Universities are the 
only seats of higher learning in India where provision can 
be made for these studies The only other alternative is the 
establishment of an Indi-ui Research Institute with adequate 
funds for development along these lines. Charitable en, 
dowments are not rare in this country, but few these go 
to edqcatbnal iqstitations, ^veq thos$ few are generally 



(Nti^marked for the advancement of scientific or technical 
studies. I do not For a moment minimise the importance of 
%e8e, but it would be well to bear in mind the old adage that 
man does not live by bread alone. Culture is as much 
necessary for a civilised society as physical wellbeing, and 
our philanthropic efforts should not be exclu3iv«jly devoted to 
the one or to the other. The new national India cannot thrive 
without a proper cultural background. Those who have long 
and broad visions about the future of our motherland must be 
impressed with the paramount necessity of putting Indological 
studies on a proper basis. A demand for political indepen 
denoe has a greacer chance of success if it is preceded 
by an intellectual independence. People seldom realise that 
to-day the intellectual dependence of India is no less marked 
chan the political and economic dependence of India* It 
is time that we seek for an intellectual regeneration. One of 
Ihe-first steps in that direction must Lm to make India the 
great centre of ludologioil studies in all its ramifications. 
We ourselves should Ije in a position to explore and interpret 
every single phase of our own culture and civilisation. We shall 
ever gratefully acknowledge the gi*eatdebt we owe to Europe 
for initiating us into these studies, but we should not be 
content any longer to remain in intellectual tutelage of any 
other country. Further, there are distinct signs that Indo 
logical studies will not flourish long in Europe. One by one^ 
the great scholars of the last generation are jjassing away^ 
leaving a void which is not likely to be filled up by younger 
generations* Time is not distant when researches in Europe 
and America will cease to count as appreciable factors in the 
inrogress of Indology. On our shoulders therefore, must, fall 
the legitimate task of keepmg the torch burning — the torch 
that was lighted a hundred years ago to illumine the darkness 
that shrouded our ancient past. It is, therefore, our para, 
motiut duty to set about making preparations for that great 
and noble task that lies ahead. The success of a Conference 
like this is only to be measured by the extent to which it 
brings us nearer our to that goal. 



ItiKO SiTAKAltill OF SANCMi 
INSCRIPTION. 

Db. Diirxs Chanoba Sibcab, k. a., ra. d.. 

Lecturer in Ancient Indian Eistory and Culture^ 
University of Calcutta* 

The Nanaghat inscriptions appear to suggest that king 
Sicakaroi Dakn^Spicha^pati was the son of Situuka Sita* 
vihana and the husband of queen NSgauikg. This 
Sgoakarpi is generally ilencified with the third name of the 
Purgmc list of Andhra kings and also with Sstakarm, lord of 
Pratis^hina, mentioned in India literature (Rayohaudhuri, 
PHAI, 2nd ed : p. 263). The southern gateway in the 
balustrade of the great st&pa at Sauchi contains an in- 
scription which mentions a king named Sstakarpi. On the 
evidence of this inscription, it is now generally believed that 
at the time of the early SStavghanas, Sanchi which is situat- 
ed near the ancient city of Vidi&i (modern Busnagar near 
Bhilsa), the capital of Akara (eastern portion of modern 
Malwa), and therefore eastern Malwa itself, formed a part of 
the SituvShana dominions. Regarding the palaeography 
of the Sanchi inscription, Btthler says (El, 11, p. 88) that 
the characters “are almost identical with those of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions, and differ only slightly from the 
type of the characters of AScAa’s times.” Btthler therefoie 
proposed to identify king Sitakarpi of the Sanchi inswip- 
tion with the king of the same name mentioned .n the 
Ifanaghat land Hathiguropha inscriptions. Scholars like 
Marshall (Guide to Sanchif'pt 13) and Dubreuil (AED, pp, 
14-15) however object to this identification on 
grounds that ditakarpi who is meutbned in the Nanaghat 
and Hathigumphu inscriptions reigned about the middle of 
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the sdcond cantury B. C.* ; the-Sanchi region in East Malwa 
which at that time was ruled by the Sufigas could not 
therefore have been included in the dominions of a Ssta- 
vi liana king. It has therefore been suggested that “Btthler 
is mis taken, in assigning so early a date to this inscription 

and that this king ...is to be identified with one of 

the several Sstakarijis who appear later in the Purg^ic 
lists” (Rapson, Catalague of Coins, p. xxiv). 

Dubreuil says (loc, cit). “It is not impossibe that a 
Si tavihina helped Vgsudeva in his usurpation and so ap- 
propriated the country of Bhilsa to himself. It most have 
taken place about 72 B. C. Besides, it is very probable that 
theSikas invaded northern India in the middle of the Ist 
century before our era ; it is possible that this great con- 
quest took place about 58 B, C. ; at this epoch the Sgtavg- 
hanas would have been driven not only from Bhilsa but 
also out of Mahgrgitra. There is therefore room to think 
that the Sgtakarm who is mentioned on the Sanchi gateway 
reigned at Bt ilsa ( ? Besnagar) between 72 B. (J. and .58 
B. C. or in round figures from 70 to* 60 B. C ” The as- 
sura pilous of Dubreuil thus place the Sanchi incription a 
century after the date assigned to the epigraph by 
Btthler, simply because a Sgtakaiiji who ruled over the 
Sanchi region cannot be placed in the middle of the 2nd 
century B. C. the time of Pusyamitra Suttga who is known 
to have had his secondary capital at VidiSg, I am not go- 
ing to examine the palaeographical standard of the Sanchi 
record. All that I am going to point out in this paper is 
that the Sanchi inscription does not furnish definite proof 
as regards SStavihana occupation of the Sanchi region- 

Ths S.mchi inscription (Ltlders, List of Inscriptions 
No. 346) reads : rfffto siri-sStakanisa Svesanisa vasisthi- 
pufasa Sna^tdasa dSnam “gift of Vgsisthiputra Ananda 

* I ibm inoliuod tolasftiga the Nftnughftt in«icripti<m to ab3ut the third 
quarter ot the first toentury B. 0*, and th€ Hathigumpha iosoriptiou 
to ahont the end of the ifirst oentury C* or the beginning ot 1^9 
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foremaa o£ the artisau^ oE king SrT-Sitakar^ti”, It must 
bd Qotad that the ramains of the Buddhist stupas at Sanchi 
contain as many as 2S5 inscriptions iwhich record dona* 
tions made by pious men and women who evidently visited 
the sacred shrine on pilgrimage. The names of the donors 
and generally also of the place from which they came are 
recorded, and “ we find amoi)g them fifty-four monks and 
forty-seven females, who probably were laymembers of the 
Buddhist sect” (El, II, pp. 91-92). We further see that 
pilgrims flocked to this sacred place not only from VidiSS 
and the neighbouring Villages but also from such distant 
localities as UjjayluT (Lttders op, cit,. No. 172, etc.) 
Navagrama in the UjjayinT district (No. 68), MShismaiT 
No. 37.5), Tumbavana, i. e., Tumain (Nos. 201, etc.) and 
Puskara Nos. ‘170, etc. Now, thedis'ance between Sanchi near 
Bhilsa and Puskara near Ajmer is almost the same as thet 
beiween Sanchi and Pratisthana, modern Paith;n in the. 
Aurangabad district of he Nizam’s dominions. If people came 
on pilgrimage to Sanchi from distant Puskarn, it is not 
impossible that pilgrims of Pravisthgna also visited 
the sacren place for similar purpose.*- That pilgrims 
flocked to such Buddhist establishments a.« that of Sanchi 
Baihant, Nagarjunikonda> etc., from distant places is 
also proved by a number of inscriptions on the remains of 
many stupas in different parts of India. VgsisthTputra 
Ananda seems to me to have visited the stupas at Sanchi like 
other pilgrims, and this fact alone is not sufficient to prove 
SitavShana occupation of the Sanchi region at that time 
simply because Ananda happens to have been an officer of 
king Sscakarpi of PratistfaSna. If the record of Atianda proves 
the rule , of Sitakarpi over Sanchi, similar other records 
may as well prove the rule of the king or kings .of UjjayinT, 
Mihismatl and Pusk^ra over the same area at that time* 
The SStavShana occupation of Sanchi cannot therefore be 
accepted without further evidence. 

Ic. this Gonrection, it is interesting to note another 
timilar Sanchi inssoription -(No. 169) which reeorda the 



gift of Queen {Devi) VSkalS or VSkilS, the mother o£ 
Ahimitra Now, nobody would suggeist that Ahimitra 
belonged to the Satavfihnu family. No name of the iSata- 
vihana princes so far known ends in mitra. It is 
however welknown that out of the ten names of 
Suhga kings found in the Pura^as at least five (including 
Jyejtha, identified with Jethamitra of the coins) end in 
mitra. Kalidasa’s MSlavikSgnimifra and the Besnagar 
inscription of Bhagavata (r,he ninth SuAga king according 
to the Par8ijis) appear to suggest that Vidi&a was in the 
possession of all the ten Suftga kings. Unless therefore 
it is proved that Ahimitra belonged to a local ruling family 
which was subordinate to the Sa cava harms of Pratisthan^ , 
it may not be quite unreasonable to suggest that Ahimitra 
Wis a SuAga p»*ince of ViiiSa and DevT Vaklla was a SuAga 
queen. Two other Sanchi inscriptions (Nos. 172, etc.) 
record “the gift of the VakilTyas from UjjayinT, and Bfthler 
belived that queen Vakala or Vakila was a girl of this 
VakilTya family of UjjayinT, the name of which he derived 
from Vrkala^ a name found in the mythological lists of the 
Puraijas (El, II, p. 93). May it further be suggested that 
the marriage of a SuAga prince of Vidifea with a girl of the 
VikilTyas of UjjayinT formed the nucleus of the tradition of 
Agnimitra SuAga’s marriage with Malavika (literally, a 
princes of Malava or of the Malavas) n^corded in Kalidasa’s 
M&laviktlgnimitra't This however should be taken as 
merely a suggestion, and I must admit that Kalidasa does 
not connect Malavika with Malwa. 

In conclusion, I must refer to the old lead and potin 
coins of a type which Uapson calls the Malwa fabric. These 
coins bear the legend rtlho siri-sStasa^ and this King Sata 
has been identified by Rapson with Satakarflii of the Nanaghat 
mscriptions. The same scholar however says (op. cit., 
p. xcii), ** Although no record of the provenance of these 
coins has been preserved, their attribution to the region of 
Malwa would seem to be extremely probable from a considera- 
tion of their type ; and as they are round in form, we 
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miy 'pjph'ipg advance one step further and attribute 
them to West Malwa rather than to East Malwa, in 
accordance with an observataou made by General Sir 
A, Canningham”. It may be noted that according to 
Cunningham, the coins of UjjayinT (i. e, Avanti Dr West 
Malwa) are invariably round pieces, while those of Besnagar 
and Eran (i. e. Akara or East Malwa) are nearly all square. 
If even the CJjjayinT characteristics of the coins of Ssta are 
thought sufficient to prove Sitavihana occupation of west 
Malwa, they certainly do not conclusively prove that East 
Malwa formed a part of the SitavShana dominions' 



A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN SOUTH 
INDIAN HISTORY. 

Aayi Country, and its kings. 

V. R.iRamachandra Dikshitar, M. A. 

A history of South India is still in the making. There 
are several chapters that remain to be written or rewritten. 
One such chapter is that on the Aayi kingdom and its rulers. 
One among the problems that confront the historian of 
South India is to find out the origin of these Aayis, Who 
were these people that have left indelible mark in South 
Indian history Were they indigenous or emigrants from 
other lands ? Where did they rule ? What was their 
country ? Were they subordinate chieftains or independent 
chiefs ? Can we approximately fix a chronology to their 
origin, rise and fall? These and other questions we endea- 
vour to answer, in the following pages. 

Extent of the Aayi kingdom. 

Before we proceed to examine the origin of the Aayis 
it is better to study the geographical background of their 
history, or in other words the physical basis of their history. 
The chief sources of information for this study are ancient 
Tamil literature which goes by the name of the Sahgam 
literature and the records of foreign travellers- The earliest \ 
extant work of this literature has been generally accepted to 
be the TolkSppiyam, a Tamil Grammar attributed to a cer- 
tain TolkSppiyanfir who seems to liave flourished about the 
fourth or fifth century B. C. He speaks of TamilnSdu as Sen- 
tamiluSdu. ’ Writers of the mediaeval period, however, 
have divided the whole Tamil nfidu into two broad divisions 
Sentamil nidu and Kodum Tamil nfidu. 2 Whatever may 
have been the conditions that made these mediaeval writers 

1- fiotUdik&ram, MUr* 393- 

2. 8m tor eainplo, the coomeDt of SwkwuMDtttivftjur onNanosJ 
■fitru 271-r 



to differentiate Tamil nSdu ae Sentamil nSdu and Ko^um. 
tamil nSdu it was not so, can say without any fear o£ 
contradiction, in the early centuries o£ Christian era, as 
evidenced by the Saiigam works. It is incontrovertible that 
I Tolkappiyum does not mention a division like Kodumtamil 
nSdu. A later writer and a celebrated commentator on the 
Tolksppiyam like Deyvaccilaiyfir seems to accept this posi- 
tion of ToikSppiyanSr. In hb gloss on the sQ.tra 393 of his 
^ailadikSram he rejects what other commentators state to 
be Senmmil uadu and boldly advances that Sentamil region 
had the following as its boundaries — Vehkadam in the 
north, Kumari in the south, and on the two other sides the 
sea, J We Itave then the authority of DeyvaccilaiySr that 
all the region south of Tirupati lulls and extending both to 
the east and the west as far as the sea was Tamilagam 
Ano her sUtra (395) is little more informing, ^ According 
to this ToikSppiyanSr makes a definite statement thab the 
ancient Tamilagam consisted of 12 nSdus or provinces. 
Though the satni admits of another interpretation, viz., the 
reference is to the Kingdoms that were found on all sides of 

1. IS the modern Tirupati hills and Kamari is >Cftpe Comorin, 
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the Tarailagam. DeyvaceikiySr would have it as the twelve 
nSdus into which the whob of the ancient Tamil world was 
divided. The foUownngr are the names of these different 
regions: TenpSndinadu, Kuttanidu, KudanSdu, Karkanadu, 
VepSdu, PulinSdu Paiirinadu, AruvSnSdu, Aruvavadata- 
laiySrnSdu, SitanSdu, MalSnSdu and PunnSdo. 

Q mat. 

iu(^euv eir ^Si0^i~d(Q-Km(rpiu, 

9/sujstti(B L/Agj'S 

Qt^ifest 9iruu«aaAi^isi jL'it-'A’, 

There is another list of these twelve uSdus with slight 
variations in their names. These* are the following: Podun. 
giirnSdu (also Pongar nSdu), OlinSdu, Tenpgijdmadu, Ka- 
ruftkuttanfidn, KudanSdu, PanrirSdu, KarkSnSdu, Sita i adu 
PaluiSvin, Mdanfidn, and Aruvanidu AruvgViitaialaingdul^ 
The second list is accepted by Deyvacciaiygr as the correct list, 
of the twelve ngd'is.* Into the identification of those differ, 
eiit ngdus this is not th(! place to go. Suffice it lo say that 
Veng lu of the first list represents roughly tnodern Travan- 
core. This Vongdu is perhaps the Olingdu of the second 
list, and one meaning of Oli is fame, and to venture a con 
jectnre it was one of the reno wned kingdom of ancient days 
Vepidti again is not a mare name. It consists of two words, 
Vel and nldu. The literal meaning is rhit it was the ngdn 
or kingdom of Vel or Velir. * It lay south of the Kutta* 
nidti aod extended as far as Cape Comorin, 

It was not then a nidu on the outskirts of the Tamil 
nidu but formed a part and parcel of Tarailngdu proper. 
This the view of Deyvaccilaiygr as has been already 
pointed out, and could be the only sensible view to betaken. 
For the Velir were the Tamil tribe of the Ygdavas as we 
shall see in the sequel and spoke the Tamil tongue, having 

been long in the heart of the Tamil country. It may be 
- ' 

1 . See gloss on sUtrs 395 
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pointed out in this connsation that this was not thp only 
place which was occupied by the Velir. There ware other 
small states where the Velir got settled, like the Kodum- 
balar Velir of Pndukkotta state. But in the early centuries 
of the Christian era the Velir of the Vepadu perhaf's rose to 
prominence and became an independent ruling line at the 
region now representing the Trarancore State. We cannot 
siiy with any definiteness that VepSfiu covered the whole 
region now covered by the State of Travancore. On the 
other hand there is sufficient testimony to point oat that 
the region now represented by the East or rather Cen. 
tral and South Travancore was ruled by a different set of 
chieftains who went by the name erf Aayi. In the early 
years of the Christian era this portion of Travancore was 
mostly hilly tracts as it is also largely true today. In these 
hilly tracts which can be roughly said to begin from the 
Palghat gap and extending as far as the Cape Comorin these 
Aayi chiefs held, their extensive sway independent o^ 
1 Vepadu and PSp^ioS^u* It was the region of the famous 
^Podiyil hills, sacred to the memory of the sage Agastya. In 
fact one Aayi is called Podiyil Selvan, ^ These Aayis were 
primarily then the chiefs of the Podiyil hills : and attracted 
the attention of Ptolemy who visited India about 140 A. D* 
Ptolemy refers to the country of Aioi, ^ and this reference 
is unmistakably to the Aayi country round about the Podiyil 
hills. This reference is all the more important for a satis- 
factory identification of the Aayi country proper. For 
according to Ptolemy the kingdom of the Aioi was south of 
Bakarei. The late Kanakasabhai identified Bakarei with the 
village of Vaikkarai near modern Kottayara. ® and it has not 
been so f ar questioned. So we may say that Kanakasabhai 
alulost hit the right point in this identification. The men- 
tion of Paralia again may be a referenec to ParaliySru or 

1* Atianj, 25> 1 . 20 « 
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dw riv^r Parali of South Travaucore. Again if the testi. 
mouy of the Puram anthologies is of any value (137-140) 
it shows that to the west of the Podiyil hills was the Naii- 
jUnSdu, now a part of modern Travanoore and it was in the 
occupation of a chieftain who went by the name of Porunan. 
Porunan is celebrated in these four poems of the PurandnUru 
as the lord of lofty Ninjil mountain famous for jack trees. 
Not only the PuranSnSru informs us that Aayis were the 
lords of the Podiyil hills (st; 128 ff ) but also definitely 
states the name Aayikudi (st, 182) leaving us no doubt 
that it was • the capital city of the Aayis. This Aayiku<Ji 
has been rightly identified with the present Aykkudi which 
is near Senkottai on the eastern border of Travancore State. 
The above discussion leads to the conclusion that most 
portion of the East and South Travancore of the present 
day was the territory of the Aayi in the first and second 
centuries after Christ, and that it included the Po<liyil bills 
and that its capital was AykkudP • 

Origin of the Aayis* 

We have said that the Vel or Velir ruled the ancient 
Travancore for some time- We have no evidence to determine 
how long they ruled. If the tradition of the PerumSl rule 
could be accepted, then we can safely say that the PerumSls 
succeeded the Velir.* For both theories however there is 
no impeachable testimony. History records that when 
these Velir were masters of Vepadu, the Aayis continued to 
be overlords of Podiyil and its surrounding regions. One 
set of scholars represented by Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar* 
connects these Velir with Vellalas who seems to have played 
no mean part in the history of the Tamils. The late Kana* 
kasabhai took up this position when he says that Mivel Aay 

- -1% E»o : 2Ve 188 • A distauoe of 
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belonged to the tribe of YelUles. i The late Gopinatha Rao. 
eometiine Archaeologist to the Government of Travancore 
has edited a number of inscriptions in the Travanoore 
Archaeological Series, and he is also of opinion that the 
Xayis were ‘Vellalas of the higher social acale, that of the 
overlords of the farmers of tlie soil.’'* The Archaeolopst 
farther informs us that several inscriptions which however, 
belong to the eighth and ninth centuries furnish names of 
kings who belonged to the Ay*kula.® Though the con* 
seneus of opinion is for identifying the Velirwith the Velll- 
las, one objection can be raised against this theory, and that 
is that while the Aayis were a pastoral people, the Vellilas 
were mainly an agricultural community. But nothing would 
prevent the pastoral people taking to agriculture in the march 
of time. Whatever this may be, it cannot be controverted 
that the Aayis were a branch of the great V Slir tribe. For 
Ufaiytlr KijiccSri MudamosiySr, a sapgam poet of much 
renown who sings in praise of Aayi Apdiraii, definitely refers 
to him in one of the verses as V 6l ASyi.® In another verse^ 
the same poet gives expression to MSvtl Aayi. These two 
references made by a contemporary poet of the Aayi king 
AQdifBQ ®r6 sufficient to demonstrate that these Aayis wsie 
only a branch of the Velir clan. From the verm Ay Rula 
in the later insariptions it can be said that these Aayis 
were one of the chief families that constituted the V filir 
Gaga. 

Again the term Aayi has been equated with Ayar, a 
community of cowherds and shepherds. And it is said that the 
term is derived from the first letter i which means ‘a cow’ in 
Tamil literature. There is nothing improbable in this if we 
only recall to our mind the original history of the Vslir. A 
clue has been yielded by one of the verses in the PuranUnUru 
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attributed to the saAgampoet Kapilar. (verse 201), A<!, 
dresBing IruAgov f A, a distingsished member of the Velir line, 
the poet Kapilar says that IruAgo was fortyninlh in descent 
from the great V 6 l who took his birtli from the fire-pit in 
the northern mounfeiin and ruled DvSrukS. ' This stanaa* 
of Kapilar then yields much historical material of an origi- 
nal character. A mythical origin han<; 8 about the founder 
of the Vfilir family. The reference to fire-pit shows that the 
founder was what we may call Brahmanical in religion, as 
fire-pit is generally associated with Vedicyajflas or sacrifices 
The secovtd thing we learn from this informing verse is that 
the Velir originally belonged to DvarakS, the quondum 
capitiil of SrT Kripa of the Yfidava line. The PurSpas bear 
witness to the fact that the Yadus branched off into a num- 
ber of groups which went by the name of the Bhojas, S§t- 
vatas, Vfdpis, OSSSrhas and Yidavas. To what group the 
Velir belonged it is not possible to say at this distence of 
time. Apparently the Velir is a Tamil expression standing 
for one of the abive commu cities. Whatever (his may be, 
the fici remains that the Velir were a branch of the gretit 
Ysdava tribe. We know again from the PurSpas that 
YSd.ivas claim their descent from Yadu, son of YaySti. As 
the throiie did not of right belong to Yadu, owing to the 
curse of YaySti, * the members of Yadu line came to be 
looked upon as Ksatriyas inferior in rank. Another circum- 
stance that led to their inferiority complex is the alleged 

birth and growth of KrsUB in the midst of gopilas who 
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Aous^ucmtly became akin to the Yidavas. iJotwitbataiwlini} 
these peculiar circumsIouteF, ibe Ya^u d}! asly utts a great 
K||atriya line of kings.' And history records that twice these 
YSdaras had to leave their capital in search of new homes 
and newer settlements. It is Kautalya’s dictom that when 
a king behaved tyrannical, one coarse open to his peaci^ul 
subjects is to withdraw to an alien land and there settle 
down. So when Kamsa assumed charge of administration 
at MathnrH imprisoning his father Ugraseua and ruled ac- 
cording to bis will and pleasure, the Yidavas migrated to 
neighbouring kingdoms as the Bhigavata Puriqa would 
have it.^ (X. ch. 2, 2-8). 


Again after the great decease of KfSQa the Yidavas i 
wandered in search of new homes, and while some groups 
settled in different parts of Mysore, others mors adventurous 
reached the Tamil nidu and settled in mountainous tracts 
which were suitable to their pastoral culture. These were 
known Vel or Velir in Tamil country. Thus theVftlir 
belonged to the Ksatriya stock. As a branch of this V ilir 
clan the Aayis should be regarded also as Esatriyas, unless 
there is strong e\ddence to support the theory that they 
belonged to the tribe of Gopilas, as some scholars would be- 
lieve* Thus we have to connect these Aayis with the 
great Yidava movement that took place on the great 
decease of Kirspa. This Yidava connection of Aayis and 
Velir is again borne out by the fact that we have a number 
of temples dedicated to Efs^a is the state of Travancore* It 
is well known that the Yidavas were followers of the Kpfpa 
cult, and wherever they settled, they spread the cult of 
That explains fewer temples to KrfQa in Tamil districts and 
more temples in the west coast, and especially in the state of 
Travancore. 


!• Tbe Epic Mahabkarata upeskti of oigbtefm fatniHea of YftdAvos. Rmi 
in addeBsing Yttdbifih^ra aays thou 





Added to this is the tradition recorded by the celebrated 
oomnaentator Ntcciiiirkkiniyer that when Agastja ame to 
the Tamil land, he took, among others, with him the Velir 
who were the dcscendents o£ Krfpa. This further supports 
the theory of migration of the YSdavas into the Tamilnidu. 
Above all the Piliyam plates of Varagupa' who was not the 
Pipdyan Varaguija but who has been identified with Vikra* 
midiiya Varaguija of the Huaur Office plate clearly mention 
that this Varaguija of the Ay-kula belonged to the Vp?pi 
tribe to which, it needs no saying, Kr§ija belonged. Is the 
Velir then a corrupt* d Tamil from the Sanskrit expression 
Vffiji ? Perhaps it is. The reference to Malaya hills in the 
inscription shows a great Vripi settlement in that region. 
Further the inscription shows"; that the members of the 
YSdava Vaih&i were in the habit of perfoming horse sacri- 
fices. And none but Ksatriya princes could of right perform 
ASvamedha sacrifices. All these fac’s taken together compel 
us to conclude that the Aayis, like their neighbours the 
Velir, belonged to the great YSdava stock, and were 
Ksatriyas who settled in the Tamil land in prehistoric days. 
As Kapilar speaks of Iruftgo Vel as 49th in descent from the 
founder of the Vfilir family, and as he flourished roughly 
about the second century A, D.* the founder of the dynasty 
must have flourished forty generations before Kapilar. If 
wc estimate approximately even twenty years for a genera- 
tion then it is about a thousand years before 100 A. D. when 
the Yjdava vamSa was founded in DvSrakS* 

The Early Aayi rulers. 

It is rather difficult to construct a political history of 
the Aayi rulers, the overlords of Podiyil hills. Reliable 
data are indeed lacking. Still an endeavour is made here to 
give a history with the materials available. The Aayi king 
we meet wit h in SaAgam literature goes by the name of 

1. Tf. Ar. Serin 1- PP- 187-98. 

a. Sw i»y aiMtw in Tma eem JMort P. M. 
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Ao^iran, and Ai^diran Aayi my be taken to be tbe Aioi 
referred to by Ptolemy. As Ptolemy visited India by about 
140 At D. we may suggest that A^dirru was bis contem- 
por»iry. We have no means of knowing anything about the 
ancestors of Audiran, and also when Andiran’s family com- 
menced to reign at Ajkkudi* The available evidence shows 
Aayi to be the first king of the Ayakula of whom 
we know anything. This does not mean that Andirau was 
the first ruler of his family. The chief source of informa- 
tion about Andiran consisted of the ten verses of Puraui- 
nttru (li7-136). 'these are sung by Uraiyfir Enicceri 
Mndamosiyir, a Bribman poet who received much patronage 
at the hands of the Cera king Antuvan Cera) Irum-pofai. 
That his account of Aaji was not an exaggerated one, and 
that he spoke the bare truth is attested to by another poet 
Perumcittiranlr (Pujam st. 168). The same poet Mosiyjr 
has also sung in praise of the CsJa monarch, Mudittalaikko- 
Perunafkilli. From this it appears that Apdirau was a con- 
temporary of Antuvan Ceral Irumporai and Cojan Perunay- 
killi. In a tentative chronology of the Cera kings Mr. K. 
G.desha Aiyar assigns' to Antuvan Cerjil c. lOC-lSO A.D- 
If this date were accepted, Apdiran was already a ruler be- 
fore 120 A. D. and continued his rule to c. 140 A. D. and 
beyond if he were the Aioi referred to by Ptolemy. Any- 
way it is certain that he flourished in the earlier half of the 
second century A. D. He is addressed by the poet as 
Aayivfel or Vftl-Aayi and MiVfej.Aayi. He is reckoned to 
be the first of the seven Vajlalas or those who gave away 
rich and profuse gifts to the deservingl About bis gifts, 
Mudamdsiyir informs us that he was not dealing with 
righteousness as an article of merchandise. He did not do 
D^rma expecting the return of heavenly happiness. He 
felt tliat giving gifts to the needy and the deserving was the 
highest Dbarma irrespective of the fruits thereof, and he 

* Cura Ki»gt oftkt Saligam pmod : y. 139. 

t The other ils ate id%tiBsa>) NalUt Ori, S«i« Sad Pari. 
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acttetl aocordiugly. He realised that it was u duty incmnl)ent 
OQ him to give without expecting anything in n turii even 
in the other world. In fact his duty of gift amounted to 
what Simskritists would say tiifkSmakarma* , 

, His gifts consisted chiefly of elephants. Being the 
overlord of mountain tracts which were rich in elephants 
Apdirsin gave away a large number of elephants as gifts. 
He was giving so much that the poet wonders whether 
elephants in his for.ists would give birth to ten cubs at a 
time. (Puram 130). By his unparalleled gifts, Apdiran’s 
name became widely known. A certain Vifnii (female bard) 
who had heard so much of Andiran’s generosity expressed 
to MudamosiySr her desire to see the person of such wide 
fame. With gresit difficulty, this lady got up the hill in 
spite of hot weather and hard rocky soil, not with a view to 
receive gifts but to feast her eyes with a look at that gifted 
person. (Ibid. 133 and 135). Such a reputation the high- | 
souled Apdirftn earned. A certain poet Odaiki|ir of ' 
Tut-aiytlr had hetird of the philanthropic nature of Apdiran \ 
and feeling the pinch of hunger, had audience with his 
majesty the Aayi king and was richly re ward ed*. Such 
continuous gifts of elephants and other things, the poet says, 
drtiined completely his resources so much so that there was 
no elephant found in his stables, and no ornament excepting 
the maAgafava^i decking the bodies of his queens. Such 
a spirit of philanthropy actuated his mind, and no wonder 
he has been assigned the foremost rank among the Vajjals 
of the Tamil country. 


• Pwam st- 184. 

ubX «>>u>c*nQu j 8 i> 
ui^di&o eutafi* ^luaom 

Q^iap QmfSQvjwr 

aauaQat, 

\ Fanm, 196. 
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Ai^ran was at the same time a trained solduff* and a 
warrior of much prowess. (Pm mm 128). He decked him* 
self with the garland of fluwers of sorapunnai (ochrocarpua 
longifolins) which was parhaps characteristic of his region. 
From Puram st. 135 it can be inferred that he was in 
possession of chariot force besides horses and elephants. 
Though we have no details of the wars and conquests effect- 
ed by him, there is a passing reference in Puram 180 to his 
invasion of Kohgar kingdom and the crushing defeat of the 
Kohgart at his hauis. It is said that unable to stand against 
Apdiran, the Koilgar retreated from the battlefield leaving 
their swords behind. They went away as far as the 
westtf n sea. 

jy jiraHTW af rSw QuAesfip Qtirntkis 
p%»ijOuiurp^iLL- QeueB uti'i m, 

(iVam 130, LI 5-3.) 

This proves beyond doubt how Aodiran was a great con* 
quering king also. 

He seems to have been a Saivite by religion. Once he 
got a very valuable silk garment from a certain nSga (euphe- 
mistically a niga prince and friend of A^diran). When he 
was going back to the place of his residence, it was winter 
and he came upon his way a liAga^ the phallic emblem 
^iva. As a devotee of Siva, he at onco felt that that Ufiga 
was Buffjring much from the bad effects of the season, and 
covered the silk cloth in his possession over the liAgaX. 
He enjoyed for some time seeing the liAga covered with hia 
cbth, and after bowing to it he retumel home. This 
account is based on the §irupa‘QMrfuppa4ai, one in the 

* Hie KoogMr under reference ere no other then Oeru. 

t In Saitor. Pend'it Bsgbev* Aiyenger infomx me, the lord endirined 
goes by the name even today. Naeoa4*^liagam literally liagam clothed 
with Maga’a coil. It perhaps reoorda the traditica attriiHita4 te 
Agtjjrao. 



cat^y of Pattuppittu. (11. 96.7). Not only was he 
godfaariog, he had other noble qualities to commend Viin^ , 
He was alwajfs obliging and 'was ever generous and sympa- 
thetic- (Ibid. 98-9). 

He had a happy home. He had more than one wife. 
All of them were de'voted to him and chaste- They ■were so 
chaste that when he died his wives practised satf or self- 
immolation. The poet says well that on his death, Indra 
the king of gods welcomed him to his abode. By his deeds 
and by his character he won heaven. (See Puram 240 and 
241 ). It is even said that a certain owl who lived in his 
forest saw that the master of the country died, and without 
bestowing any thought ha fell into the funeral fire and burnt 
himself. The idea is that Apdiran won even the love of 
esteem of inanimate objects. (Puram 240). 

TiUyan : Whether Apdiran had a son to succeed him 
or who succeeded him is still a nsoot point in South Indum 
history. We meet with one Titiyan in ^afigam literature, 
and it is just possible he was successor to Apdiran. But 
what was his relatbasbip to Apdiran it is not possible to 
determine. Like Apdiran, Titiyan seems to have been a 
great warrior and chieftain. OHaiyArtanda BhatappSijdiyan 
refers to TUij^n as ‘Podiyir belvan’ or the lord cf Podiyil 
hills ''. In another verse the poet Parai^ar refers to the 
prowess of litiyan and his army especially the chariot 
foreat, Aicertain Titiyan is being celebrated in a number 
stanzas in the Agar^nUfu. In Agam st. 36 the poet 
Madomi Nakklrar informs us that Titiyan was <me ol those 
who joined the confederacy of kings against the Pipdy^ti 
Kedumj^Jiyan who defeated them in the historic battle of 
Akokinam ix Talaialamkinam now identified with Talai- 
Alam-KAdUy eight miles north-west of Tiruviltir in the 
Tanjore district. It seems that two Titiyans are involved 


* Ag*m. 26, 1. 20. 
tI6M.8Si;6ee »lao 331. 
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here, the one possibly an Aayi king and the other a V elir 
chief of TeralannUr in Tanjore district. It is significant 
to recall to our mind in this connection the term Podiyir 
Selva attributed to Titiyan by BhtltappStji^iyan. This attri- 
bute well nigh shows that Titiyan was not only an inde- 
pendent ruler but also a chieftain who evoked the regard of 
the PSfldyan king. At least the poet does not warrant any 
enmity between the PSi?<Jyan king BhUtappS^dyan and 
Aayi Titiyan. He was possibly an immediate successor of 
Atj<Jiran Aayi. Here it is difficult to follow the chronology 
of Mr. Sivaraja Pillai. There is at least a difference of a 
century between his calculation and ours. It is established 
with more plausibility that A^diran was the Aayi king 
referred to by Ptolemy ruling about 140 A. D. It is there- 
fore reasonable to assign to Titiyan a date after 140 A. D. 
If we roughly assign to him a generation of rule, he should 
be placed somewhere between 140 A. D. or 145 A, D, tc 
165 A. D. or 17 0 A. D. But it may be noted in passing 
that this was the age of the Cera king Seflguttuvan, and his 
Pi^dyan contemporary according to the Silappadikaram 
was a certain Nedumjejiyan. And BbUtappi^diyan must 
be possibly the immediate predecessor of this Nedumjejiyan. 

The history of the Aayi dynasty after Titiyan is com- 
pletely a blank chapter in South Indian history. Neither 
literature nor epigraphy comes to our aid. Mr. K. N. Siva- 
raja Pillai however thinks that Adigan was a successor of 
Titiyan, and his successor was the Titiyan who fell in 
Alamkinam battle. But th^e is no warrant to this theory. 
Nowhere is it stated that either Adigan, or Titiyan who 
took part in the battle of AlamkSnam, was of the Aayi 
dynasty that ruled from the Podiyil hills. On the other 
band the very little evidence points to Adigan being identi- 
fied with Adigamfiu; Titiyan who fell in the AlamkSnam 
battle had his kingdom in the ChOjadefia. In these circum- 
stances it is difficult to agree with Mr. Pillai who seeks to 
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bring the history of the dynasty to two more generations 
than we actually know*. 

Later Aayi Kings. 

After the death of Aayi Titiyan it seems liighly pro. 
bable that the Aykula ruling from the Podiyil region lost 
its independence, and became subject to the PSpdyim king, 
dom. It was roughly about the end of the third century 
when theAayi kingdom lost its independence. What became 
of the Aayis after this, we cannot say with any certainty. 
Indeed there is no clue, literary or epigraphical, to show 
that the Aayi recovered their independence in the near fu- 
ture, For about four centuries the history of this Aayi dy- 
nasty is thrown into the shade. Apparently thejAayi king 
continued to hold the position of a subordinate ruler until, 
in the eighth century, a member of the dynasty became 
powerful and asserted his independence. From the fact 
that the inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries shed 
needed light on the later Aayi rulers, we have to assume 
that ths Aayi dynasty did not totally disappear in the third 
century A. D. and succeeding centuries. Perhaps a legiti- 
mate successor to the Aayi Titiyan was reinstated on terms 
of subordinate alliance to the Pspdyan king, and this conti- 
nued for some centuries until it was given to one Sadaiyan 
to shake off the Pipdyan yoke and regain his independence. 
Sadaiyan is according to the available inscriptional evidence 
must have regained independence of the Aayi country. This 
kingdom is known in the documents as MaLainSdn. The 
documents which throw light on the later Aayi rulers are 
the Huzur Office pktes, the, stone inscription at Kaluga- 
milai and the Paliyam plates of Varagupa,t A reconstruc- 
tion of chronology on the basis of these records shows that 
Adakkan was reigning in 855 A, D., and continued to rule 
till866 A. D.whan Vikramaditya Varagapa succeeded him, 

^Ohromiogy of tho TamfU : pp. 122-24. 

t See ly. Ar. Stries, Yol. L 
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It has bem takm for granted that this ^^iatyan, acocvding 
to inscriptiona, was the father of Karanaiklan. In the ab* 
sence of definite evidence it is not possible to say whether 
independence of the Aayi kingdom, known to epigraphy as 
Ifalainldn as we have already sud, was gained by l^a^aiyan 
or one of bis predecessors. Whatever this may be, it seems 
certain that ^a^aiyan enjoyed a role oi independence and 
freedom. How long Sadaiyan flonrished and whether he 
had any achievements to his credit, it is not possible to say. 
But one thing that can be claimed as a historiccil fact is that 
die throne passed on to his scm Kamnandan peacefully. 

Korunaadan succeeded his father Sadaiyan and is known 
in inscriptions as ^daiyan Karunandan. As the epigrapdi* 
ist puts it, it simply means Kamnandan, son of Sadaiyan 
The Madras Museum grant and Velvikndi grant inform us 
that king Jatilavarman Parintaka (Mirahjadaiyan) was his 
Pflodyan contemporary. This receives further corrobora- 
tion from the Kalugumalai inscription. It is said here that 
MirafijadAiyan the Pi^dysn king led an expedition to Mala* 
inSdu in the twenty-third year of his reign. This expedi* 
tion was a successful one to the extent that the fort of Arivi* 
^rkko^t^i fell. The reigning Aayi chieftain also fell a vie* 
tim to the Piodyan sword. It is not clear from the mate* 
rials available whether bis immediate successor Adakkan be- 
came a vassal of the Pfi^dyan king. It must be noted that 
Adakkau ascended the throne with the highsounding title 
of Ko-kkarnnandadakkan which is also the reading of the 
stone inscriptions at Tiruvidaikkodu ' So we have to take 
it in this necesaarily imperfect sketch that Karunandan en* 
joyed freedom to the last years of his life. But Mr. Gupi* 
natha Kao seems to think that he became a vassal and as is 
usual with the vassals be assumed the name drl Vallabha of 
his overlord for himsdf and VaraguQa to his son.t 


*Tr. A*. Series I p. 14, 
nwa p. 189. 
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Adakkan. His full name is Ko-^ranadaijakkan 
The Husur Oihee plates yield much infurm&tion about him. 
The first plate says that he built a Yi8:QiU shrine and a 68lai. 
For this purpose he bought a plot of land known as Ula- 
kkudivilai from thesabbfi of Miflcirai, and the whole ^was 
converted into a village which was named Parthivafiekhara- 
puram. Before fixing up the final boundary lunits of the 
village, he let loose an elephant round the land, being an 
ancient custom. According to this a she elephant was gene- 
rally let loose. It would take its own route and come back 
home* As it went the route was marked, and the area thus 
marked out was a fitting grant for any charitable purpose 
So it is said that Karunandskkan did it, and that land was 
apparently set apart for the temple and the figlai. This 
sSlai was a boarding school, arrangements being made to 
feed ninety-five ^attars. The other plates give more infor- 
mation about grants of lands to temple services, such as 
bringing water to the temple, supplying flowers, playing 
ra usic and conducting the festival of seven days in the 
month of Paijguni. It was already stated that provision 
was made for feeding 95 Sattars who were followers of 
three Caracas — 45 for the Paviliya (Baharijaj carapa, S6 
for Taittiriya carapa, 14 for Talavakgra. Each carapa 
represents an important section of the Vedas.* Then the 
records give further information as to the relations between 
temple servants and Sattars. In the fifth plate on its second 
side there is a Sanskrit verse which is in praise of one §rT 
Vallabha,^ and from this we have to inter that Karunanda- 
dakkan bore that name also. His PSpd-yan contempo- 
rary was Varaguna PSpdya. Earunandadakkan had a son 
called VamguQa. The inscriptional evidence points out that 

1 cp. Nseoiaarkkintyar on Tdk&ppiykin, Sirappuppayiram. 

2 Whetkor thia waa borne at the title of hia overlord or in memory 

of €K>d Elf te who uplifted the YSdava raoe, it ie not quite easy to 
say. But I am iaoliorf to take the latter view, and aaaooiate the 
aohool of Kutyakamari which went hy the name of Srivallabha* 
pperumalai with the houuored name of thia Aayi king {Tr. Af, 
Striu II, p. 188). 
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this Yaragu^a or YikramSditya Yaragti]^ who succeeded 
A^kkan must have been born in A. D. 85 S, and it further 
records that Adakkan continued to live till 866 A. D, 

Yikramiditya Yaragujja : He succeeded Adakkan 
when he was a boy. According to one calculation he must 
have been thirteen years old when he ascended the throne< 
The source of information for his reign is mainly the PSli- 
yam plates of Yaragu^a.* The second part of the record 
commences with an invocation to Buddha, Oharma and 
Safligha**, followed by a glorius description of Yaduvaih&a. 
It appears from this record that this Yaragujja became a 
convert to the Buddhist faith, and that Buddhism was his 
personal religion. He had granted in the year A. D. 868 
extensive lands to the Buddhist temple at SrTmtllavasam^ , 
He had also endowed the Jain temple at ChitarSl in the 
Yilavafigodu taluk 2 . We liave no information about the 
Aayi dynasty after this prince. To venture a conjecture 
the dynasty died out soon. 

In conclusion we have to note that the inscriptions, 
especially the Huzur Office plates, use the Tamil alphabet, 
and the language is Tamil. The particular interest it con- 
veys is that the Aayi kingdom continued to be a part of the 
Tamil country until the end of the ninth century, if not 
“ earlier. 


• Tr. Ar. Serin Vol 1. pp. 187 ft. 

** Ibid P- 190 — Teriog 1-2 First pl»te ; geooiid tide. 

1 A oon«id«rable amount of iiitweBt entres round SrImalavaaaiD. 
What was flourishing about 868 A. D* had become submerged under 
sea waters by the ooiumenoement of the eleventh century. This des« 
oription of the city has been recorded in the MH^akavaih^kftTya. 
What affords greater interest is the disoovery of an image in Qftu- 
dh&ra with the short insoription . 

Dah^^pathe mulavOiaUhanathQ 

(A. Fouoher: L' loonographia Bouddhique Pt. 1. p. 105) 

This demonstrates two things ; (i) SrimtllaT^saiii was a reputed Bud. 
dhist sbrine of Lokedvara, (ii) a daplioate of this image was worship- 
ped in distant Oandh&ra(rn Ar. Series Ui pp. 116-7) 

2 Tr, iir. Series 1, pp. 193-5. 
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ST. THOMAS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

Fb, Placid, t. o. c. d., ph d., d. d., d. c. l. 

1, Iniroduction and Scope. 

The South Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas has been 
a matter of controversy from the time especially of Basnage 
who was followed by La’Croz, Tilleraonte and many others. 
Much has been written on this subject, which, though trite, 
has not in any way lost its fascination for the Orientalist, 
In the following lines we intend stressing certain aspects of 
the flubject giving them a setting of our own. In our opinion 
this is the best method to approach the question if we would 
like to come to any conclusion. 

2. St. Thomas and India. 

It is a well attested fact that all early Fathers and 
writers whether eastern or western speak of India in connec- 
tion with the labours of the Apostle St. Thomas. It wiU be 
too much on our part to quote these Fathers and writers 
in a comparatively short paper like the present one. 
Dr.Mingana after a careful study of the matter has drawn the 
conclusion that there is no historian, no poet, no breviary, no 
liturgy and no writer of any kind, who having the opportun. 
ity of speaking of Thomas, does not associate his name with 
India; that some writers mention also Parthia and Persia 
among the lands evangelized by him, but all of them are 
mianimous in the matter of India; that the name of Thomas 
can never be dissociated from that of India ; that to refer 
to all the Syrian and Christian Arab authors who speak of 
India in connection with St, Thomas would therefore be 
equivalent to referring to all who have made mention of the 
name Thomas; that Thomas and India are in this respect 
synonymous. * 

1. Tho E»rly Spread of OhrisUanUy in India (Boprint) 




We would therefore think that it is «n admitted histo- 
rical truth that St. Thomas evangelised “ India ^ 

3. Which Ifdia'i 

The question now is proposed ‘ which India’? Was our 
India} especially South India known to the Fathers and early 
writers ? Was not North-west India, or Parthia or Persia or 
Arabia Felix, or Ethiopia designated by the term “ India ” ? 
If so, should not South India be thrown jn the back 
ground ? 

4, South India not unknown to the early Writerf. 

We would remark that there is no shred of ancient 
literature which says that in this connection India does not 
signify the India of the Ganges in general, or South India in 
particular. 

The India of the Ganges, especially South India, was 
not a terra incognita to the early Fathers and writers. Pliny 
refers to Mosiris ^ (the modern Oanganore : in Tamil 
Muchiri) which according to Julius Solinus “could not be 
reached owing to pirates in the neighbourhood ’’ and so 

Roman ships were “ equipped with cohorts” eohortibus 

impositis — before they set sail to India* The kingdom 
of PSpdy Madura was known ito Pliny who says; 

“ Pandkm reigns away from the emporium in a distant in- 
land city which is called Modusa.^ For Ptolemy the 
Modusa of Pliny is ” Modonra (Modoura/” the kingdom of 
Pimdioe (Mavdious)^ and he adds that “ in the bey of 
Agarico ( Agarixon) of the region of Pandios ” is “ tl^ cape 

2. It tbe Mto.Nioeftu writers of Alex«adri» Bpotk of Paiih's in con- 
nootioD witti St, Thomas, the pos.Nioean writers stand for 
India. The former do not exclude lodia; nay Partliia for them 
might have been Parmtha (India) as Mr. M, 8. Hamaswaioi 
Iyer, b. a., x. b. a. s., oonteads hx his JAs Ape^t Th^m iMd 
India, For him Psrthia was a little extended hgner of Paratha^ 

3« Natural History 1 VI. c, 23« 

4* Indioum IHnerariom o. 67, 

5» Naiumt Hittory i. VI. o. 23. 

6. Q$ 0 gfaphia Vet L 7. o* 1. fol. 94. 91. 
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Cory ” which is Comorin from Cumari the Comar of the 
author of Periplns Mzris Erythraei. Arrianus or the author of 
the Peripitts Maris Erythraei describes the Coromandal coast 
thus: “ The first place Balita which has a beautiful port and 
seaside village. After this comes another place Comar by 
name. In that is a fortress and a port. To that place in- 
order to wash themselves and purify by water are won't to 
flock those who for the rest of the whole time of their life 
think of leading a religious and widowed life. For, in writ, 
ing it is left to memory that the goddess (cumari virgin)' 
used once every month to bathe there. From Comar the 
region extends to Colchos® in which is fishery of pearls. 
That part of this r^ion which is towards the Meridies 

is subject to the rule of Pandion . According to 

Ptolemy’® in India are “ the estuary of the river Chaberi’^ 
and the emporium Mailiarpha and the place whence those 
who sail to Chrysa put to eee”^. After the word Mailar- 
pha he adds “ Maesolia the estuary of the river Maesolon ’’ 
which refers to our Musulipatam. 

Large numbers of Roman coins have been discovered in 
South India, and they mostly belong to the period between 
Augustus and Nero'^^ it was Hippalus a captain of the 
emperor Claudius who discovered the monsoon winds in 47 
A. D. Pliny deprecates the immoderate use of pepper in 
Rome.'^ When Alaric the Goth conquered Rome, he took 
among other things 5000 pounds of pepper and 4000 robes 
of scarlet cloth. 


7. The goddess Oiimari Virgin: Kaniakumari, 

S. Ctteioi our OohuM ? 

9. Quoted by Feulinos in India OritniaUs Ckrittitm p. 118 note. 

10. Oeographia. lib. 7. tab. X o. I. p. 117. edito Lugd. 

11. Oliabm our Caveri 

18^ Maijarpha oot Mglapm- 
IS. Bvell. J. B. A. S. 1903. 

14. Naiurdl Bittorp XIII. 
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Hence nobody would deny that South India in the dawn 
o£ Christianity was known to the Romans and Greeks'*. 

Of the early Syriac writers who have spoken of India in 
connection with St. Thomas, some, as St. Ephrem, lived on 
the banks of the Tigi'is and the Euphrates on the over land 
trade route to Modern India and had ample facilities to know 
of South India. We shall have to speak more about the 
Syrians below, 

S' Dr. P. J, Thomas on the Subject. 

The observation of Dr. P. J. Thomas is pertinent here. 
“According to recent critics,’’ says he “Persia and even 
Arabia have been mistaken for India. Modern writers who 
are acquainted with the mistakes made iu this matter by 
medieval European travellers have assumed that the same 
mistakes must have arisen in the case of Greek and Syriac 
patristic writings also. But they forget that before the rise 
of Islam, India was better known to Greeks and Syrians and 
that the testimony quoted above (of St. Ephreme &c.) is that 
of men who lived on the banks of Tigris and Euphrates, on 
the over land trade route to India, and had ample facilities to 
know quite well where India was. As for the Greek fathers 
it would be absurd to say that they did not know India^ 
seeing the most authoritative of contemporary Greek writings 
on Geography and Trade-Pliuy’s Natural Histoi y (c, 60-60 
A. D.)* Peri puls Maris Aerithrae (c. 60 A. D.) and 
Ptolemy’s Geography (c* 150 A. D.) knew India, especially 
South India, with a minuteness of topography that would 
amaze the moderns. By India they all meant the country 
lying in the Indian Ocean between the mouths of Indus and 
of Ganges. By the discovery of the monsoon winds iu 
c. 47 A. D. voyage to India became a comparatively easy 
matter to the people of western Asia and every year 
iiumerous ships sailed from the Red Sea Ports to the West 

15* of. Dr. P. J. ThoQM. TU India tf the Early Chrietiem Fedhtt 
•od The Reman Trade eentree em the Malabar eoast. 



Coast of India via Socodra. As the monsoon winds directed 
the sailing ships straight to Malabar Coast— according to 
Pliny Muzirls (Crangauor) was the first port touched in 
India the Greeks and Arbs naturally knew that part of the 
country best and hud to touch Malabar before they could 
proceed to any other place in India. Therefore the India 
of the early B’athers was first and foremost Southern 
India”. 

6> South India Cannot be Ignored, 

South India, therefore, cannot be ignored when we treat 
of the India of St. Thomas. In the words of Dr. P. J. 
Thomas quoted above “The India of the early Fathers was 
first and foremost Southern India”. It was not necessary 
that they should n ention it with the qualification South 
since South India is a part of India. Since North-West 
India, Parthia, Persia, Arabia Felix, Ethiopia and South 
India were all known to the ancient writers, and since there 
was regular communication between these countries and the 
Greeks, Syrians and Latins, it cannot be imagined that they 
held conflicting views regarding the India of St. Tltomas 
which so very often occurs in their writings. South India, 
as we said above, has a right to be heard when we treat of 
St. Thomas and the India of those who have written about 
St. Thomas. 

7, The South Indian Tradition, 

In South India we have a community of Christians who 
from very ancient times are exclusively known as the St. 
Thomas Christians. Certainly they are very ancient and 
they claim to be the descendents of those whom St, Thomas 
baptized in South India itself. Making concessions for the 
legends that have grown around it and for the discrepancies 
regarding its details, the tradition about the Apostolic origin 
of this Christian community is definite, strong and living 


16 ■ Was the ApoiHt 8t. Thtmn in Stnth Mia? 
S« B. Oollege Hagsiine IV 8. 


It definitely and unhesitatingly points out to places and 
events connected with St. Thomas, espedally to liis 
tomb at Mylapore. Even today there are found in Malabar 
several families that claim direct descent from those whom 
St, Thomas made Christians. This tradition is so strong 
that, as Mr. T. K. Joseph puts it, even if St. Thomas him- 
self were to come to life again and declare that he never 
came to South India, the Malabar Christian community 
would not abandon it. In spite of all these we have no 
reference (?) to this traditwn in any of the earlier, say pre- 
Maroo-Poline writings, Still, no one has ever proved that 
this Christianity and its tradition had an origin later than 
the first century. Whatever writers we come across, we 
find all recording this tradition as existing previously. Dr. 
Adrian Fortescue is one of those who “leave the Apostolic 
origin of Malabar Christianity as a very doubtful legend.’ 
Even he admits that “the Christians of St. Thomas are right 
when they protest against being described as a Nestoriau 
Mission”*®. The N'estorians themselves, we must note 
here, have not at any time put forward the claim of having 
introduced Christianity into South India. In the South 
Indian tradition there is no anachronism nor anything that 
may weaken it in any way. Thera is no rival tradition any 
where in the world claiming the tomb of the Apostle. Both 
Hindus and Mohomedans share this tradition with the St. 
Thomas Christians* Criticisms brought against it range 


17. There in • place, for iastaaco, Vammaaat near Trichur. Tradition 
aay« that when St# Thomas baptiaed some Brahmius of Palayur, 
a village north of Fammanat, tho rest of the Brahmins cursed 
that locality calling it Chapdkojih^ the modern Ohawghat, mean- 
ing ^‘cursed forest'* and went to Vammanat saying ‘The next 
bath ft Vammanat' • Even today Bralunins of that locality do 
not bathe cat, or drink in this cursed area. The origin of the 
proverb “Iniyatha Kuli Vammanat" i. e, Tho next bath at 
Vammanat, is attributed to this event. This and similar tradu 
tfons ahow how dooprooted the St. Thomas story is in Malabar. 

16 • The Lesser Eastern Cbnrohes, p. 366* 



round its details only leaving the central point intact and 
unscathed. This tradition therefore is not to be treated as 
grand-mothers' tales to be met witli in every country and 
community. 

8» The South I ndtan Tradition and the Syrian Belief . 

The South Indian tradition must be viewed in its rela- 
tion to the belief and practice of the Syrians who, as we 
shall presently see, have a right to speak on St, Thomas. 

There is no doubt that the Syrians in the early 
centuries of the Christian era could know the whereabouts 
of the India of St. Thomas. North-west India, Parthia, 
Persia and Arabia Felix were all in early centuries as well 
known to the Syrians as either to the Greeks or to the 
Latins owing to the regular overland trade that existed 
between the Syrians and these coimtries. The Syrians 
moreover, had from the very beginning a special devotion 
towards St. Thomas whom they all, irrespective of Kite or 
Faith, term their Apostle who met with his death in India. 
They believe that the relics of St. Thomas were translated to 
the Syrian city of Kdessa in the 4th century^'**- We 
know from St, Ephrem and other sources that thay were 
translated from India by a Syrian merchant. Both the 
Greeks and the Latins believe in this translation of the relics 


19. CkroiUeon Lduumm XXXVIII 

The Chronieon tayv. “In tlio year tOS. (i. e, of the Greoki 
which is equivalent to 393 (4) A. P.) in tho month of August 
on the 22nd day, they brought tho box of tho Apostle Mar 
Thamas to the groat Church dedicated to him in the days of 
Mr. Cyrus the bishop.’’ 

Wo need not think that tho whole of tho rolios were thus 
removed to Edessa from “India*’. It oould very well bo that a 
portion was loft in “India” . This oould make some in “India” 
think that tho whole of tho relics were in the place where they 
wore first laid . 
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from India to Edessa. There is every reason to think that 
the India from where the relies were renoved must have 
been the same for the Grt'eks, Syrians and Latins. Further, 
it cannot be possibly supposed, as we have pointed out 
above, that they held conflicting views about the India of 
St. Thomas. The Syrians again had known the Syriac work 
The idefs of St- Thomas which had its origin among them, 
and which, by its names of persons and places, has bewilder- 
ed many> especially since the discovery of the coins of King 
Gondaphares in the Punjab, Afghanistan, Seistan and Sind. 
It seems tha-efore that the Syrian account about the India 
of St. Thomas must be considered decisive. 

The earliest Syriac reference to India in connection with 
St. Thomas is found in The JJoctrine of the Apostles, a 
Syriac work still in the possession of the Syrians, written 
not later than 250 A- D. A passage in it says: "India .find 
all its own countries and those bordering, 'even to the far- 
thest sea, received the Apostle’s hand of priesthood from 
Judas Thomas who was guide and ruler of the Church he 
built there and ministered there’’. 

It seems that this pissage cannot apply to Arabia Felix 
except for ‘‘the farthest sea'* But ^'India and all its own 
countries* show a sub-continent like our India. It cannot be 
the small, sea-coast, narrow country of Arabia Felix (the 
west coast of Arabia) nor North-West India, Parthia, Persia 
or Ethiopia, This interpretation may not be conclusive; but 

Of St. Ephrem who spetks shout the translation of tli« 
TolicB from the ChrmUon Eden^mm sgys:; “XXX. In 
the year 686 (i« e. 378) in the month of Juno, on the 9tli day, 
passed away from this world Mar, Ephrem very celebrated for 
doctrine#” Hence the C?6roJitCofi in No^ XXXVIII cited abore 
speaks of Uio solemn carrying of tho relics to the church of 
Edessa . The translation from India had already taken place 
before tho death of St* Ephrem* 
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the text under review serves to prove that the Syrians 
believed in the Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas long before 
the translation of the Saint’s relics*®. 

The West Syrians lost all contact with the India of the 
Ganges when the Muslim nations acquired the monopoly of 
trade in the East *t. But it was not so in the case of the 
East Syrians who held intimate relations with the South 
Indian Christians till the end of the 16th century. Let us 
therefore pass on to the East Syrian Church which had very 
special connections with St, Thomas and South Indian 
Christianity. 

Let it be noted that the East Syrians were generally 
called Nestorians. There was a time when even Catholics of 
the East Syrian Rite South Indians not excluded, were 
termed or were misunderstood as Nestorians. All Nestorian 
heretics are East Syrians, but not all East Syrians are Nest- 
orian heretics. 


20. The Syriac nianusoripta at Berlin (Saohau Ms.) and Carobridge flay 

“a certain merchant camc3 from the south country” to take St. 
Thomas. The south country, as Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar 
says may be Deccan meaning the tovih eounlry and applied as a 
proper noun to signify South India. The missing word of the 
British Museum syriao manuscript which says “a certain 
merohaut. an Indian, happened to come into the sooth country 
from (missing word) whose name was Habban”, may bo Mahuta 
for Mysore the land of buffalo (Mahiiha, nadu^ bnffalo land ; 
mahiflha in Sanskrit means buffalo). In Tamil Mysore is called 
by some authors Erunmnadu (buffalo land). Jacob of Saniga 
Syrian writer who admits St. Thomas was in India mentions 
Mahnsa in connection with merchants in a poem on St. Thomas, 
An Ethiopio text says that Abnos (Habban) was sent by the king 
of ffonawd that Abnes was from India. China in Kanarese is 
Kom meaning buffalo. These explanations are from Mr. M. S. 
Kamaswami Aiyar’s “J/is Apo9th Thomas And Tndia.^* 

21 . ‘Thus Michael the West Syrian writes stories of what Emperor 

Justinian accomplished among Indian and Knshite Kings of. 
Payne Smith Thssaurus Syriaous Vol.Ip. 1026 quoted in 
Mingana’e^lep^ln^i P* 
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The pre^Nestorian tradition about St. Tbomae in the 
East Syrian Church, aa also in the West Syrian Church, re- 
onrded by St. Ephrem and embodied in ancient breviaries 
and calendars clearly points out India as the land of martyrdom 
of St. Thomas. Everybody admits that the East Syrian 
OEurch excels all the others, the St. Thomas Christians 
excepted, in her devotion to St, Thomas. It was to Edessa 
the once famous centre of the East Syrian Church, that the 
relics of St. Thomas were carried in the 4th century. Add 
to these that the East Syrians held under control ihe St, 
Thomas Christians of South India till the end of the 16th 
century. 

Now, to the East Syrians who could know the where- 
abouts of the India c£ St. Thimas and to whom The Acts of 
St. Thomas were well known, “the land of India” where St. 
Thomas “was pierced with a lance on the seashore”^ has 
always been South India. While they held the South Indian 
Christianity under control, they never objected to the South 
Indian tradition about St. Thomas. Nay, it was their tradi- 
tion also. To them the seashore, where according to their 
breviary, St. Thomas met with his glorious death has always 
been Mylapore, 

If the South Indian traditit n was a mere myth, the East 
Syrians would, it seems, have suppressed it at least indirectly 
by not accepting it. They would have, by their belief and 
practice, pointed out to the South Indians where the genuine 
India of St. Thomas and his tomb lay, whence they had 
acquired his relics through a merchant who, in the words of 
St, Ephrem the Syrian, 

“Since on divers trades he embarked, 

“Nothing so precious did be acquire, 

“In his several journeys to India, 

‘‘And thence on his returns. 


22. BathraiF &MjMr jamna in the Und of Indie on the lee- 

shore. (Best Syrian Brviury). 



^*AU rkhea which there he Eoandf 
“Dirt in his eyes he did rejwite, 

“When to thy (Thomas’) tacrtd bones compared,’* 

No doabty the East Syrians would have nipped the 
South Indian tradition in the very bud, if, as some think, they 
themselves had introduced Christianity into South India. 
Thus the attitude of the East Syrians towards the South 
Indian tradition amply makes up for the absence (?) of ex- 
plicit or positive South Indian records referring to its exist* 
ence in primitive centuries.^’ Again, the East Syrian 
attitude towards the South Indian tradition and the Sjriuc 
work Th$ Acts of St. Thomas do rot permit us to discredit 
the South Indian tradition on the ground that the South 
Indian traditbn does not agree fully with the narrations of 
The Acts of St. Thomas. 

9, The Tomh of St, Thomas at Mylaporo 

9. The memory of the tomb of St. Thomas and its precise 
locality were fresh in the minds of the East Syrians, centu- 
ries after the translation of the Saint’s relics. Amr’son of 
Mathew an East Syrian writer who flourished about 1340 
says that “his (Thomas’) tomb stands on the peninsula 
Milan in India to the right of the Altar in the monastery 
bearing his name.’’^^ 

The East Syrian bishops who came to Malabar in 1504, 
give us a description of the monastery at Mjlapore mention- 
ed by Amr, son of Mathew. Say they: “But also the House 

S8. Hew we do not enter into the question whether there ere very 
aooi«Qt writings in South India referring tojthis tradition. 4 

2Sb. Mftlipur, Mnyluph are pre-Portugeew ntmea in oonneotion 

witktthetoinbof 8t. Thoromf. We have s’^ppowd them to be 
Identioal with the preieiit Myl»pore though we do not insist on 
ftuoh nnldenafioiUori, The tomb weinsiei was in or near the 
presont Mylaporo or aowcwhwe on the Ooromandal Coast* 
Otherwise the Meiebar Ohristieni W^wld not hsTe given cre- 
dit to the Porlugueae who loeeted it in Mylapore. 

u, Mmemtmm^eeaDritieaUti%V>% 



oj the holy Apostle Thomas has beguu to be inhabited fcy 
some Christians who aie thinking of its restoration. But it 
lies at a distance of about 25 days’ journey frona the said 
Christians, and it lies on the seashore in a town called Mai* 
iapur in the province of Silan which is one of the provinceg 
of India”2^ 

Writers of the Middle ages and before may throw fur- 
ther light on the subject. Bishop John de Marignoli, O.F.M. 
Papal Legate (1348 — 1350) after a stay of 14 months at 
Quil n set sail to visit The church oj' St Thomas ***. 
Nicolo de Conti, an Italian traveller who visited Mylapore bet- 
ween 1425 and 1430 writes: “Proceeding onwards the said 
Nicolo arrived at a maritime city, which is named Malepur 
situated in the second golf beyond the Indus (the bay of 
Bengal). Here the body of St. Thomas lies honourably 
buried in a large and beautij^l churdi) it is worshiped 
(venerat^Kl) by heretics, who are called Nestorians, and (they) 
inhabit this city to the number of a thousand. These 
Nestorians are scattered over all India as Jews among 

U8’’2L 

Bl. Oderic (1324-1325) says that from Minibar “tis a 
journey of ten days to another realm which is called Mobar 
and this is very great and liath in it many cities and towns. 
And in this realm is laid the body of th<; Blessed Thomas, 
the Apostle. Uis C hurch is filled with idols and beside it ar*^ 
some fifteen houses of Nestorians^^. 

In 133(J the Dominican Friar Jordanus brought letters 
'rom the Pope to the Christians living in Melophatain which 
Sie Friar also spells Melopoor 2 *'’. 

26. 'Iht MaUkhof Church and 6* 

We arc inclined to think that the word k derived from 

tiitH inonaHtery at Mylapore. Ifmdratihai MadfOithy and 
Madraia in Syriac, and Madramh in Arabic signify a house of 
training as a jnonaHtery is. PaulinuH in his /ndia J)rimiaU$ 
Christina spells Madras as Modfoit* 

Id* MedlycoU, Indkiandthc Api^^lU St* ThMma$y p. 94. 

27* Quoted by Medlycott, ibid, p. 96. 

38, Idem, Ibid, iithe Mu almr of Matoo polo, we think. 

. Mrs* Conor Mtguira ThonMthc ApouiUp 27^ 
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Marco Folo (1293) spaaks of the province of 3/o’flJar** 
and of the tomb of St. Thomas visited by Christians and 
Saracens.^o Friar John of Monte Cer vino proceeded from 
Persia in 1291, and reached India “where stands the church 
of St. Thomas the Apostle^^ About 1222 Solomon of 
Basra says in the Book of Bees : “Thomas taught the Par- 
thians, Medes and Indians , and because he baptized the 
daughter of the king of the Indians he stabbed him with a 
spear he died, llabban the merchant bought his body and 
laid, it in Edersa the blessed city of Our Lord, 
Others say that he was buried at Maylupb, a city in the land 
of the Indians”^’** This Solomon was an East Syrian'’'^' 
We should recall here also the embassy of King Alfred 
“to India, to St, Thomas”, in 883. 

St. Gregory of Tours (693) observes : “Thomas the 
Apostle, according to the narrative of his martyrdom, is 
stated to have suffered in India. His holy remains (corpus), 
after a long interval of time were removed to the city of 
EdessaXn Syria snA there interred. In that place of India 
where they first rested, stand a monastery and a church of 

striking dimensions, elaborately adorned and designed 

This Theodore, who had been to the place narrated to us"^^^ 


29 . lita^AkhoT sooordiog anoient writers is the tract of land lying on the 

eastern ooast of South India beginning from Capo Comorin. 
See ikfalohar and Mahar by Mr. M. 8* Kamaswami Aiyar in 
CckthoUc RegiHer XXXIIl* Maroh 1931^ p« 7, 

JO* Medlyoott. o, 0 . p. 84* 

31* Ibid* p* 89. 

3lb. Mra. Conor Migoiraop. o.p.26. 

3l0a For Ptolamy Mailarpha was on the Ooromandal Coast* (See above). 

83. lbid« p* 72. Note tliat St. Gregory of Tours in the 6th o. knew 
of tho translation of the rolioa to Edessa from India which Hicolo 
de Condi and Bl. Orderio of the 16th and 14th centuries cited 
above, do not seem to know. It could also be that the presence 
of a part of tho relics at MyUpore made these say that the body 
o( ^t* Tl^omw was jt Mylapor^, 



'St,. John Chrysostom wrntes dint from the tirrug 

Christianity the tomb of St. Thorns was in the East as 
auich venerated as that of St. Peter at Rome*’ . In the 
‘East St. John Chrysostom we find no tomb of St. Thomas 
except in South India, Kote here that this same St. John 
Chrysostom h^d known the translation to Edessa of therelicg 
of St. Thornes who, as he says, “travelled almost tha whole 
inhaiited world”.** 

Yes, Western travellers mention the tomb of St. Thomas 
at Mylapore where there were a church and a monastery 
of striking dimensions. They also mention that it was 
surrounded by Nestorians. These Nsstorians were either East 
Syrians or South Indians who were under the East Syrians 
following the East Syriac Rite, hince De Conti compares 
them to Jews in Europe, they must have been colonies from 
“East Syria’, and Persia. The East Syrian bishops of 1504 
Bp^ak of the House of St. Thomas at Mylapcxe, while the 
East Syrian writer Amr’son of Mathew alludes to the tomb 
of St. Thomas at Meilan in Jn'iia to the right of the altar in 
the monastery of St, Thomas. Solomon of Basra, another 
East Syrian, had beard of Mayluph as the burial place 
of the saint- All these go to show that the East Syrians had 
not forgotten the place from where they had obtained 
the sacred bones of ‘the Apostle in the 4th century. 
It cannot be supposed that the i^st Syrians forged 
a tradition and located the tomb of the Apostle at Mylapore 
shifting it from North-west India or Parthia or Persia which 
were in Iheir neighbourhood. If the real tomb was in Arabia, 
Felix or Ethiopia we cannot explain how St. John Chrysos- 
tom speaks of it as in the East and how the Western travel- 
lers did not notice the East Syrian forgery and South Indian 
myth, the more so since the Saracens also arere seen vanera- 
tiilg the tomb at Mylapore. Moreover, some Western writers 

!8S. D'Oraey, Partugmut Dite»verit$, Depanknim ami iUMom in 4f,(^ 
and Aftiea p. tt . 

Si. Ifedljoott, 0 - 0 , pp. 14t,iS. 

Sib. Sea note (2Sb) 
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distingUMh batweei) India and India when they speak df 
St. Thomas. Thus the collections of the martyrology of 
Usuard for the IdihusJulii says “Bf rtholomew in India after 
being flayed was decollated: Thomas was pierced through in 
anothee India which is in the confines of the uorld ’’^^ , 
India in the oonhues of the world for a writer who know 
the India of St. Bartholow, we think, must be onr India* 
Add to this that nowhere in the world except in South India 
there existed and still exists the tradition about and the 
locaKty of the tomb of St. Thomas. We would in this 
connection recall what we said above, namely, that the Syrian 
tradition about the India of St. Thomas must be considered 
uecUive. This decisivcneas seems to become all the more 
stroi^ when we study the East Syrian belief in the light of 
its delation with South Indian Christianity, South IiKliau 
tradition, and the to .mb at Mylapoie. 

10. Calami na. 

The tomb at Mylapore brings us to the Calamina question. 
Many early writers speak of Calamina as the place of marty- 
rdom of St. Thomas in India, But nowhere in India do we 
now find Calamina. This made some deny or call to doubt 
the Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas. But what we have said 
above about the tomb at Mylapore forces us to believe that 
Calamina is near Mylapore. It could be that there was a sraalj 
town or place near Mylapore by this name which is now des- 
troyed or not called by the former name. This our view seems 
to be is confirmed by a statement in the work NuovoViaggio 
ailintorno del Hondo published in Venice in 1762 which says 

s}. PmUuub. Indi* OrieHiali$ chr!$tiana, Hi, 

St, Jerome in hl« letter 146 ad EvMffelam says that ‘‘Gaul 
aud Britain and Africa and Pmia and Imifa and all barbarian 
nations adore one Christ and observe one rule of charity” and 
that beoause of its rarity “fleabano in Tmlia is more preciouH than 
Note that he know Persia and India and that in India 
. fwppifj according to himi was not rare* Where does pepper, 
grow in abundance except in Ualabar? 



in letter 12 on page 126 of Vol. 2: “There was there other 
titaes (in India) a town called Calairina v, which has been des- 
troyed in the war between the French and the Portuguse) in 
which the Christians of the Malabar coast say that St. Tho- 
mas tVHS martyred by the infidels. This town was built on 
the ruins of another called Baiuma that is to say the town of 
St. Thomas.”’’® Agiia, Assemani in his iliftZjelAeca 
III para 2, p- 4t)l, cites a letter written in 165 2 or 1653 from 
Mylapore by Patriarch^Ahatballa to the St. Thomas Christains 
of Malabar. Patriarch Ahathalla in that letter says; “Those 
whose custom ic is to perturb the upright have detained me 
in custody in Calavaina" Hence there was ai place near Myla- 
pore called Calamina. Mgr. Teixeira observes that there is 
near Madras a place called Kala Street where a certain class of 
natives sell fish.^^ At cording to'him Calamina may be from 
Kala-meen-ur, * e. the place of the Kala fish caught in great 
numbers off the sea coast of Madras. 

According to Mr. M. S. Kamaswami Aiyar, in Tamil 
Kali Manat means seaport in general, and Calamina a corrup- 
tion of this was by foreigners mistaken for or made a p’oper 
noun.*’' Recall here the Syrian tradition which says that 
St, Thomas died in India on the sea shore 

Unless we give some such explanation to Calamina we 
cannot explain how the whole world, so to say, looked to 
Mylai>ore for the tomb of St. Thomas. The place of martyr, 
dom must be sought near the tomb. 

30 Cite3 by PauUnus, o. o. p. 135. We do admit that this xoay be a sop- 
poistioB of later authors aod writer who located Oalnmina near 
Mylapore or identified it with Mylapore. 

to St- ThoiHO'B Apo9il€ in Tftdiih by P. A. D ’Croz 2nd ed» 

88. Ibidem. 

89. The Apostle Thomaf and Madras. 

40. According to Mr. M. S Ram >8 wami Aiyar the Quantofia in or near 
which St. Thomas was killed as held by the Ethiopian text ro« 
ferred to by Mgr. Medlycott and Kuntutya of another quoted 
by W. B. Philipps are the same and stand for fneM« 

ing (in the month of the rirer 



I^hose who would locate C.ilarnina in Persia or l^orttiwest 
India or anywhere in Asia west of India forget that the East 
Syrians, Saracens and others sought the tomb of St. Thomas 
in South India although Persia and the other places were ne- 
arer and hotter known to them than South India We must 
remember that they, especially the East Syrians, sought the 
tomb at Mylapore after they had known that the Saint’s relics 
were taken to Edessa jrom Indian 

11- The Coins of Condaphares and the Acts of St. Thomas. 

A word about the coins of King Gondaphares and the 
Syriac work The Acts of St, 7Aoma?. Many coins bearing 
the inscription of a certain King Gondaphares were discover- 
ed in the Kabul region. The Syriac work The Acts oj St, 
Thomas speaks of King Gudnapbar who brought St. Thomas 
to India. The presence of theje coins in the Kabul region 
has made some think that the (rudnaphar of 'The Acts is the 
same as the Gondaphares of the coins and that St. Thomas 
preached the Gospel only in North India. The Acts also 
mention the Kingdom of Ma/,dai where St. Thcmas was killed 
as situated in the vicinity of that of Gudnaphar. This has 
confirmed the view of those who hold St. Thomas preached 
the Gospel only in North India. 

Now, if this conclusion which is based on the coins of 
Gondaphares and 7 As Acts of Si. Thomas has any weight it 
must have had its effect chiefly on the East Syrians who 
had known the story if The Acts and to whom North India 
was netirer than South India, But we have seen what the 
attitude of the East Syrians has been in this respect. We 
must therefore with Dr. Burkitt regard The Acts as an ela- 
borate romance, told with much skill, in the delineation of 
character. "In fact The Ac(,s are among the Apocrypha 
and no attention is paid to it by the East Syrians as a genuine 
document. Dr. P, J. Thomas remarks: ‘‘The probability is 


41. /ouruoi ofThtologissl Studies, 1900, pp. 280.J90' 
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tkat tke (dever Syriac writer draiaatised the ample etor^ 
that came from India, Bfuaning oat many Indian names and 
incidents and connecting the Apostle with an otherwise 
known Indo-Partban King Gudapharas’’*^, Mr. M. S. 
Bamaswami Aiyarand others are trying toindentify Ondna* 
phar, Mazdai and other names found in The Ac(s with South 
Indian names/^ 

As for Gondaphares, he may or may not be the same 
as Gudnajxhar. The presence of his coins in the Kabul 
region does not argue that be was King there just as the 
coins of Augustus found in South India does not make 
Augustas emperor of South India. It could very well be 
that Gondaphares was a South Indian King whose territory 
extended as far as North India. 

One thing worthy of special mention is that the South 
Indian tradition in its essentials agrees with the story of 
The Acte as it does with other versions of the labours of 
che Apostle found in various parts of the world. Discre- 
pancies in details only stand for the independent origin of 
the South Indian tradition, which, if it was based on The 
Acts and other sources as its enemies understand them* 
would have bad no appeal to the East Syrians and to the 
pilgrims who flocked to Mylapore from every part of the 
world darii^ the middle ages and before. 

12. Conclusion. 

All early writers agree that St. Thomas evangelized 
India. South India was well known to the ancients* It 
cannot be imagined that they shared conflicting views about 
the India of St. Thomas. In south India there is a very 
ancient community of Christians known exclusively as The 
St. Thomas Christians claiming its origin from St, Thomas. 
They point out definitely to places and events connected 

42. Ws* the Apoatle Thomas in South India ? S. B. (7«0m« 

IT, 3. 

48. op. « 



with the Apoatle» Mpeemlly to hia tomb at Mylapore. No- 
body has yet proved that this Christianity had its origin in 
South India later than the first century. From India the 
rriics o£ the Saint were removed in the 4th century to 
Kdessa, the chief city of the Syrians who had a special de- 
votion towards St. Thomas. This translation of the relics, 
according to the Syrians, was done by a Syriin merchant. 
The Syrians thaefore had knowledge of the burial place of 
the Apostle and in this neither the Greeks nor the Latins 
contradicted them. The Greeks and Latins too believed in 
the translation of the relics from India The East Syrians 
who had better knowledge of the India of St. Thomas and 
who held under control the South Indian Christianity till 
the end of the 16th century never questioned the South 
Indian tradition. They made it their own in spite of The 
Jets which some think stand against the South Indian 
tradition. The East Syrians always looked to South India 
for Thomas tomb amd Thomas Christians, No objection 
brought against the South Indian tradition has 
shaken the East Syrian belief and practice. The South 
Indian tradition also agrees in its essentials with other ver- 
sions of the Apostle’s labours. Discrepancies in details only 
argue indpendence of origin. 

In the light of all these we don’t think it necessary to 
search for early explicit positive references to South India 
or to South Indian traditkm to support the conclusion that 
St, Thomas evangelized South India. The arguments we 
have adduced above are not negative, but really positive 
though indirect. In some cases positive indirect evidences 
are more weighty than positive direct references to the thing 
to be proved. 
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THE RISE OF THE KiKATlYAS. 

Db. M. Rama Kao, u . a., pb. d., b. sd. 

The rise of the KSkatiyas to power and inEluenoe is an 
important but controversial problem. The older generation 
of scholars seem to have opined' that these monarchs rose to 
fame as subordinates of the Western CSlukyas of KalySp 
and became independent daring the days of their decline. 
One writer believes, on the other hand, that the KskatTyas 
were one of the feudatories of the Calllkya-Co]a king 
Kulottuhga I and that they rose to power when the Western 
CSlukyas invaded the Andhra country during the period 
of the rule of Eulottuhga's sons as viceroys over the V 6igi 
country Thus, there seem to be two distinct views regard* 
ing the rise of the KskatTyas. Both these views, however, 
are untenable and it is now necessary, in the light of som® 
the inscriptions recently discovered in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, to ascribe the rise of the Eikatlyas to a date 
far earlier and to circumstances far different from those 
mentioned above. 

The western CSltlkyan origin theory, referred to above, 
seems to be based upon two important facts of early 
ESkatTya history viz,, the rule of Beta II alias Tribhuvana- 
malla as a feudatory of the Cllukyan king Vikramfiditya 
VI and the mention of the Ollflkya Vikrama era in the 
Anamako^d® inscription ’ which belongs to the time of PrOla 
II, and which indicates his subordination to the Cilhkyas 
of EalylQ, Some more evidences may now be added in 
support of this view. Two inscriptions from ESzipet * and 

1. Thii {> derired frcot the belief that Bste eliae TribhuTantiniilU, who 
«ru e (eodstory of Vikrem&ditye VI, wee the first kbg of the 
Kikstlys dyoMty. 8ss note 6 s, below. 

S. E. y. 8. Iyer. Hist. 8kt. Ano. Dek. pp. t70-S7)< 

8. B. P« lod, XU* p* 2d6«257« 

^ Kyc. App. hM, Bos, t A S, 


toother farom An&makoQ^^ all belonging to tbe time 6| 
Beta II bear out his Western Ciltlkyan connection. It is 
known further that Beta’s father Prola I was also a sub. 
ordinate of the CSlClkyas, for one of the KSzipet inscript. 
ions *, referred to already, mentions that he obtained the 
Anamako^da yisaya from Someg’vara I. Thus we have 
three generations of KSkatTya kings — PrJsla I, Beta II and 
PrOla II-— who appear to have been the feudatories of two 
generations of Western Cfilukyaii kings — Somesvara I and 
Vikramiditya VI, a fact which lends much support to the 
view that the KSkatiya kingdom was an offshoot of that of 
the Western CSlUkyas. But there are sevaral objections to 
this vew. In the first place, it was propounded when it was 
held that B§ta II was the first historical king of the Kska- 
tTya dynasty This opinion no longer holds good, for, 
two more generations of KskatTya kings are known to have 
ruled l>efore Beta II * and in view of this, his rule as a sub- 
ordinate of the Western CSltlkyas, becomes the second phase 
of the history of this dynasty and does not explain its rise 
In the second place, it is evident that Bsta I, the first known 
historical king of this family ruled independently and had 
no western CSlQkyan connection. Thus it is evident that 
the KikatTyas rose to fame under Beta I and not under 
Beta li, as is generally supposed, that their rise has no con- 
nection with the Western ChSltlkyas and that the theory 
of Western CSjakyan origin of the KikatTya kingdom is, 
therefore, untenable. 

5 . Kak. Sun. app. Ins. No. 4. 

6. Sod my paper entitled ^‘Three new Kakatiya Insorlptlona'' in the pro. 

oeedings of the Indian Orieutial Confer enoe, 1935} Barodai and 
also linea 14-18 of Ins. No. i of my “Epgr. Notes 

7. This has been the opinion of many of the previous writers Of. K. V* 

S* AiyyBX-Bitimeal 9keich€$ of AndieiU DiJckan pp. 269, 271 ; 
Krishna Sastry in B. I. XII p* 260; Dr. 8. K* Aiyyangar-ilacisiil 
Imdia p. 164. 

8. See my paper entitled light ob the Kakatiyas^ in JAHBS VIl---* 

p.175. 



The second oC the thedries regnrdiaig the nse ef the 
SakatTyas vis^ that they fonnded th^ ind^tendenoe di»o6t 
the time of the Western Cilokyan iaierlude in the rale of 
the Caliikya — Cojas over the Veigl covmtry, b dbo to- 
tenable. in the first ffiaoe, the i&8cripti(ms of Westmi 
Ciftlkyas found in the Andhra country indicate that they 
occupied this country for a brief period between 1120 — 1124 
A D. Thb pmod falls witMn the regnal period of the 
Kikatlya king PrSla II who, as has been stated pre* 
viously, was a feudatory of 'Vikramftditya VI till the tfane 
of the btter’e death in 1127 A. D. In the seccnid place, the 
Western CSlhkyan inscriptirms referred to above We been 
found on the East coast while the Kikatlyas rose to pro* 
minence in tbe interior of the Dekkan. In the third place, 
it is now proved that Beta l» the first king of the KSkatiya 
dynasty, flourished mca*e than a century before the date of 
the Western Cilttkyan interlude mentioned above. It is 
therefore evident that there is no connection between the 
rise of the KakatTyas and the extention of Western CSlUkyan 
power to the East coast. 

The clue for the determination of the date and the cir- 
cumstances of the rise of the KakatTyas is furnished by one 
of the KSzipBt inscriptions referred to already, and another 
record from Gudur in the Nizam’s dominions. The 
former mentions that Beta I obtained much wealth by 
churning the ocean that was the army of the Coja king ’’ 
and, obviously implies that he fought with the CoJas of 
South India, It is evident that Beta who was ruling 
in the neighbourhood of Warangal could not ordinarily have 
come into conflict with the Cbjas of the dbtant south. It 
may, on the other hand, be supposed that the Co}as them* 
selves invaded the neighbourhood ot Beta’s principality when 

9. He raled daring 1115.1158 A. D. 

10. Enk, Sum. npp. Ins, Ho, 3 and Ins, Ko. 19 of my Epigifliica 
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he adght have attacked them aa a measure <d edi leiceMd. 
There is fi^ood raasoQ to suppopt this view* The sources o£ 
Vsiigi €alllkpn history mention two Csja invasions o£ 
V ehgi, one in 99fi A. D. towards the close of the so-called 
interregnum in EaOtem Ci|ukyan history and the other 
towards the close of the third quarter of the 11th centwy 
A. D. in the reign of V ijayiditya YII The later invasion 
was witnessed by Bsta’s son Pr^a I, and it is evident there- 
fca^e that B§ta*8 fight with the Coias^ mentioned in the 
KizipSt inscription, was connected with the first invasion 
of V&tigi in 999 A. D.This implies that he began his rule 
prior to that date. 

The Gtldttr inscription, referred to above, contains 
some important information on the basis of which the date 
of the rise of Beta I can be determined, A certain Effan® 
of the Viry&la family is said to have taken up the cause o£ 
Beta defeated his enemy and instituted him over the 
Kofavi country. This Ejrrana’s wife KSmasSni is said to 
have made Beta the Kikativallabha, Who was this Beta? 
The fact tliat he was made the Kikativallabha proves beyond 
doubt, that he was a member of the KikatTya &mily. 
There were, however, two rulers in this dynasty bearing 
that name and the indentity of the Beta of the inscri- 

ption with either of them has to be determined. It may 
be stated at the outset that for several reasons he cannot be 
identified with Beta II of the KikatTya family. In the first 
place, the inscriptions of Beta II indicate that he had a peace- 
ful reign and was engaged in making numerous charities. 
In the second place, he is not known to have had the title 
Kikativallabha mentioned in the Gtl<dtlr inscription. There 
are, on the other hand, many reasons for identifying the 

II- M. E. R. S96 wd 887 ot 1896 p«ra 18 p, 7. 8«e idao e. p. No. 15 of 
li. S. B. 1817*18. 


12, 3. A. H- B. 8. VI-2 vp. 128-126. 



Bsta of the Ctldtlr inscription with Beta I. Firstly, Beta's 
son Pr5la 1 is known to have had the title KSkativallabha 
and the GtldUr inscription gives the title to Beta. Obviously 
the father had the title and the son inherited it. 'Secondly, 
the Gttdttr record pictures a choatic condition from which 
Beta seems to have emerged- Beta 1 is the earliest known 
member of the KskatTya dynasty and the founder of its inde. 
pendence and is, as such, likely to have fought against odds 
in order to win for himself a small independent principality. 
Thirdly, the Kofavi country over which Beta is said have 
been installed, is never included among the numerous con- 
quests of bis illustrious successors and this indicates that the 
KskatTya kingdom began with it. As Snch, therefore, 
it is likely that its ruler Beta would be the first chieftain 
of that name who is not known to have ruled over any other 
tract excepting the Koravi country and not Beta II, who 
inherited both Koravi^-’ and the Anumakohda Visaya** 
from his ancestors and obtained the Sabbi 1%0 district 
from the Western Ciltlkyan king VikramSditya 
It may be concluded, therefore, that the KSkatTyas rose to 
political power for the first time under Beta I in the Koravi 
region. The Gudhr inscription associates the name of a 
BhSakaravibhu with the installation of Beta I over the 
Koravi country. The record itself affords no clue for 
establishing the identity of this BhSskara but it is possible 
to solve the difficulty with the aid of contemporary history. 
One thing however, which is a certainty, is that the insti. 
tution of Beta over Koravi obviously preceded bis fight with 
the Colas in 999 A. D , referred to already. The only occa- 
sion on which a BhSskara figures near enough to be of some 
consequence in the transactions in the Koravi country, about 

18. This was the region whereb the family rose to power under BSts 
1, (Vide the CHxdhr baoription mentioned shore). 

li. This was obtained by Prole 1 from OftlUkya B&m66rsrs I (Vide the 
Suhipet Ins,, referred to shore) 

16. See tits osusrese luoription of AnomshoaSs of the time of Brols H 
iBSp.liid. Znpp866.^«7 
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this time is in the reign of Ammaraja II, the Eastern Calfl* 
kyan king (945*973 A, D.) He is known to have had a 
toother-in-law called Bhaskara who, towards the end of the 
reign, deserted him and threw in his lot with Badapa the 
rival claimant to the Vengi throne. Badapa ultimately de- 
feated and killed Ammaraja in 973 A. D., and ascended 
the Veftgi throne. He is also known to have made valuable 
gifts to Bhaskara, probably out of his gratitude for the 
timely help rendered by him. From the implication in the 
Gtldtlr inscription that Bsta was installed over the Korivi 
with the consent of Bhiskara it may be inferred that the 
latter exercised some kind of superior jurisdiction over that 
region. The rise of Bfltsi I in the Kojavi region may be ascri- 
bed, therefore, to about 97 5 A. D, Badapa, the contemporary 
sovereign, was too busy with his own affairs to mind the 
rise of the Kakatlyas. 

The foergoing discussion proves Ijeyond doubt the 
Eastern Calakyan origin of the KakatTya kingdom. 
This view is also borne out by other evidences. The 
presence of a Rastrakllta inscription of the 9th century 
A, D. at Anumako 9 <iai® indicates that the territory of the 
Rastraktit^s terminated at that place and it follows from 
this that Koravi, which is to the East of AnumakoijiJa, was 
included in the Vsftgi kingdom. In the second place, 
the presence of an Eastern Cgltlkyan inscription of the 
9th century A. D, correspondingly at Koravi itself^^ 
supports this view. It may be concluded therefore 
that the KskatTyas rose to importance about the year 975 
A. D. during the period of confusion that brought the reign 
of Ammaraja II to a trapc end and led to the usurpation of 
the Eastern Caltlkyan throne by Badapa. 

16. See p 266 of the Kakatiy* SeSoika edited by mo, wherein the tex? 
of this intoriptioa hu been given. 

n. Tellna. lIiM.No.U. 
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THE CHROKOLOGY OF THE REPPIS Of 
KOjrPAViPU. 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, m. a., ph. d., b, Bd. 

The Reddis of Ko^davidn were the political successors 
of the KikatTyas of Waraftgal on the east coast and held un- 
disputed sway for about a century. Short as the period of 
their rule was, their dynasty consisted of not less than six 
members. The chronology of these Reddi kings is still a 
matter of much uncertainity and difference of opinion.^ 

Several sources of Reddi history help us in solving the 
problem of their chronology. Numerous inscriptions of the 
kings of this line, scattered widely all over the country, 
contain dates which are of great value in firing the limits 
of individual re Jnal periods. Of the traditional histories, 
special mention may be made of the Kaiflyat of KoijdavTdu* 
and the Koodavltida^dakavilc.^ The former mentions 
Saka dates denoting the commencement and the ending of the 
reigns of the Reddi kings while the latter simply gives the 
number of years over which each reign extended. Old 
verses known as “ Citus ” also contain useful information 
regarding the chronology of the Reddi rulers of Eo^davTdu- 
Two verses of this type are now extant. One of them is 
found mentioned in the Kaiflyat of Kot>divTdu, mentioned 
above, while the other is found in living local tradion.* 


(1) Gf. the viewi of Sleewn. C. V. Reo, Y. Prebh&kve Sutry »d4 

M. 8* Sarme. 

(2) Huk. 15|4/40. 

(8) IM. 15/8/29. 

(i) Quoted by Mr. M- & 8aian ia tha laAnfMteiha AnmMl f ot 
1936. p.S83- 
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The following is the information derived from the above 
Booroea of Red4i history— 


Kings. 

Intcriptions. 

K. K. 

K. D.K. 

Oh. I. 

Oh. 11. 

PiOlsy, Vdm, 

w 

1330-53 

1820-31 


12 1 

12 

AnspCt, 

(6) 

1363-71 

1332-61 


30 

30 

AnavSina 

(7) 

1371-81 

1362-73 


12 

15 

Kmn&ragiri 

(«) 

1381-1403 

1374-87 


14 

14 

PedakOmatt V6ma« 

(») 

1403-19 

138<:-1415 

28 

28 

20 

R&cha VSma 

. • 

1416 19 

4 

4 

4 

Totri 

89 

99 

m 

100 

95 


It ia evident from the table above that the traditional 
accoants ascribe between 95 and 120 years for the duration of 
Reddi rule. The old verses, however, mention that the Reddia 
ruled for 100 years. Still, the sum total of individual reg- 
nal years given by them does not, as shown above, agree 
with this figure but either exceeds or falls below it. Some 

(5) Prerious writors hare referred to the Vaiivftra infOription »d the 
Looal Roo. Vol- 57* p. 131* and taken it to have been dated 
1330 A. D- and held that this is the first known record of 
PrOlaya V5ma, the founder of the Redd* kingdom, (toe Dr. K, 
Veiikataramanajya in the Trireni, Vol. 6.,pt. 3, p. 276 if.faQd 
Mr. M 8. Sarma in the Xndlu'apitrik& Animal, 1936. p. 285)> 
Bat the record heart the 6aka date 1254 (Tuga-bana-bh&s- 
kara) and oorresponda to 1332 A. D. and not 1330. Thera isi 
however, a reference to an Anav9ma in an inaoriptioa dated 
daka 1252 (NStra-b&aa-bahn-oandra) in Mr. M. Ganibrah* 
ma Sanaa's book entitled ** P« 

Sinoe PrOlaya V6ma J» known to have been addressed as 
AnavSma in the Harivamadamu of Errftpregada, (IL S* i* 
and 9-i) I oonsider that tbe AnavSma of the above record is 
identical with the first Beddi Kood^vld^. 

1 $) Nel.Dist In8,0. 78. 

(7) c.p. No- 15 of 1922-23. 

(8) Bl E. R. No- 446 ofll898. 

(!) a p- No, 7. of mMO, 
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writers bare taken this total of one hundred years ta be ex- 
actlj accurate and tried to manipulate the regnal periods 
of the rulers so as to mnintaui the total ultimately. This 
leads to several diflSculties and upsets definitely known facts 
of history. I believe that the total duration of Re^^i rule, 
as indicated in these old verses, is only an approzimatimi and 
that it has to be corrected in the light of inscriptional and 
other reliable evidence. 

One important issue that has to be settled in this coa« 
nection is the limits of Reddi rule. From what date are 
we to begin the reckoning of the period of about a century of 
the rule of this family ? The Kaiftyat of EopdavTdu starts 
this redkoning from Saka 1241 or 1320 A. D., and ascribes 
the commencement of the rule of PrOlaya V 6ma to that year. 
Many of the Local Records especially those concerning 
the villages of the Gunttlr district, state that Pratfiparudra’ 
deva, the last of the KSkatlyae, ruled till 1320 A. D. and tha* 
in that year the Keddis came into power. Some even mention 
that the first Reddi monarch began to rule from that 
year. There are, however, some serious objections to 
this view. Firstly, Prataparudradeva was captured in 1328 
A. by the Mahomadaus and his authority seems to 
have been recognised all over his dominions till that date. 
Thus there is no room for the commencement of the inde* 
pendent rule of Prdlaya Verna before that year. Secondly, 
hk minister and general Eolani Rudradeva is known to have 
been making a gift three years later in the Guntttr District 
itself and his record states clearly that the monarch was 

(10) 8w lU pp. iOO, 496-99, 631-82, 687j V. p. 426, VI I. pp 

411,420,461. XIV., pp. 282. 

(11) 0£ I bid ni. pp. 496-99. The Monsiit of the Tillage of Valltir 

wherein ft ie mentioned that the Be44ia oooopied tho 
oonntry after Pratftparudradeva and that Pr<Sa}a VSm 
and five others ruled between 8- 8. 1242-1842. 8eo abo 
pp. 491-95 and 687. 

(12) SUIott III , p. 807. 



raling in 1S2G A. I).^^ Thirdly, the Kaiavach&ru inacrip- 
tion o£ Anitaliy* mentioxa that after the death of this 
monarch, a oertain PrOlayaniyaka rescued the country from 
the Mahomadans and ruled oyer it for a time. 1 believe 
that this is a reference to the repulsion of the Mahomadans 
from Rajabmundry in 132 1 A. D., by a acombination of the 
local Hindu chieftains. After PrOlayaniyaka, another 
chieftain named KSpayanSyaka is said to have ruled over the 
country attended by 75 subordinate NSyakas. These sub' 
ordinates are said to have become independent in their res* 
pective localities after the death of KSpayaniyaka. One of 
them was Prolaya Verna. The earliest known record of this 
Reddi chieftain is dated, as mentioned above, in 1330 A. D. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the events mentioned in the 
Kaluvacheru inscription took place between 1326-1330 A. D, 
In view of this and on account of the statement in the grant 
that Verna became independent only after the death of 
Kapayaniyaka, it become impossible that this first Reddi 
monarch could be ruling independently from 1320 A. D. 
It is known further that he was wandering from place to 
place — Dharaijlkota^®, Vinukojjda*^, and Bellamkijoda and 
finally settled down at Addafiki from where he ruled as an 
independent monarch^*. The traditional accounts state that 


(13) M. E. ii No. 308 of 1916. 

(14) Jour. Tel. Ao. II. pp. 93-112. 

(15) See the Persian iusoription at Bajahmimdry in M. E. B» 

I^85-26| para 15. 

(15) See the Kaifiyat of Ko^^avi^u p. 5 whore it is stated that 
PrOlaya entered Bhara^I kota and drove away the K&katiya 
subordinates from there. Sec also Sewell’s Antiquites !!• 
p. 187. 

(17; See Loo Keo. Ill p. 587 which mentions that V8ma built a 
fort on the hill of this Tillage* 

(18) M. €K<rabrahina SanDa—Koi4AViti8ftiar5jyamu p. 69., where 
the author quotes two verses from an inscription which 
describes VSeds as the ruler of Bilaparvata alias Bel]amkop4a 
whiah la fainoiii for ita big oare# 



tllis kin? had to strangle a?ainsC the KSkatTyft offictab 
Proh&Uy, Kokai Hadra, the famous gen&al and minister of 
Peatgparadradiva, and the viceroy on the east coast, iudad^ 
ing part of (Janfflr District till 1326 A. was one of the 
rivals with whom PrOlaya Ysma bad to simple. I believe 
therefore, that the independence of the Reddk was foanded 
some time between 1326>30 A. D., and possibly in 1327 
A. D.20 

The lower limit of Reddi rule may also be determined 
with the aid of inscriprions and contemporary history. It is 
known that during the weak rule of KumSragiri, the fourth 
member of the Reddi dynasty, the kings of Vijayanagara 
pushed their territory as far north as Md^apalli in the 
Gun^ilr district.^* His successor Peda KOmati Vsma 
retrieved this misfortune. But an inscription of 
DevarSya U dated 1422 A.D. is to be found as far north as the 
village of Patttru in the Gun^^ taluk, indicative of the con- 
quest of the region by that monarch. This would not have 

(19) Ep. lode VI11« the Madras Muaeom plates of VSins verses 

14 sod 15. 

(20) See verse 54 of the introduction to the Slvaydgas&ramu pob- 

liehed io the Appendix to the Kskatiya Safioikh edited by 
me* The EnamsodaU meotioned in it is indentioal Mith the 
village of that name in the Gonftlr distriot and ChinttXr talok. 
Kolani Rodra is montiooed as having made some gifts io 
the village of Ssntaraagularo in the Narssaraopet talok. 
Obvioosly, the north-eastern half of this district was nodar 
hiscootrol till 1326 A. D. Pr5laya V6ms probably aband- 
oned DharanikSta and ViuukoA^a beoanee they were too 
near ihe province of Rudra and also retired finally to 
Addafiki in tlie sonthem part of the Gkiottlr district in thg 
Ongcle talnk for the same reason* 

(21) See Loo. Reo*, Vol. 42| pp, 422-23 where a charter issued by 

the Vijayanagara prince DSvar&yatc the merchants cl 
Mctnpalli is mentioned. See also Nel. Diet. Ins. o. p • 

No. i. 

(22) This monarch is known to have reconquered Addahkl and sn« 

nexed Udayaglri, Pottapinft^n end Pulogalanfi4n from the 
Vijayanagara rulers (M. B. R, pio, 483 of 191L L. B. 
Vol. 22., p. 166). 



been {possible if tbu Re44is Were raling at Kofldavt4a at this 
time. The latest known dated Peda KOma^i Verna is 1319 
A. D. and after him his son RScha Verna is said to have 
ruled for four years and was then asbassinated by his own 
subordinates. ** With RScha Verna the line of the Ked^s 
became extinct. Obviously, this event took place in 142S 
A. D> DevarSya II of Vijayanagara must have taken ad- 
vantage of this event and annexed the GuntOr district. 1 
hold therefore that the year 1422 A. D. marks the lower 
limit of Reddi rule. This conclusion is corroborated by 
some of the sources of Reddi history. Thus, for example, 
the individual regnal years mentioned in the Kaiflyat of 
KondavTdu yield a total of 95 years. Calculating this period 
from 1327 A. D., which year, according to me, marks the 
commencement of Reddi nile, we get 1422 A. D., for the 
end of the rule of this dynasty. 

Having determined the duration and limits of Reddi 
rule, wo shall now fix the duration of individual reigns. 
PrSlaya V ema founder of the family, is given a reign of 
12, 30 and 32 years in tradition and the old verses. His 
first known inscription is dated 1330 A. D. while the earliest 
record of his son and successor AnapSta bears the date 1353 
A. D. It is thus evident that he reigned for 23 years, at the 
least. In view of this, the traditional sources which ascribe 
to him a rule of twelve years seem to be unreliable. The 
other version that he ruled for SO or 32 years, may be ex- 
plained in a way consistent with this inscriptional evidence* 
As stated already, the Local Records reckon the commence- 
ment of Reddi rule even from 1320 A. D., and equate it with 
the commencement of the rule of PrOlaya Vsma. Adding to 
this the period of 32 years, which is described as the duration 
of thin king’s rule, we get 1352 A. D,, for the dose of his 


(28) Afloording to the Eol4>vitidaa4<Aevil« thie regioide was the 
ooneequeDoe of the general laia behaTioot and oppreiaiTe t id# 

of BMha Vina. 



TIiu ftgreM perfectly with the endenee of iasmpb 
(ions which indicate that the reign of Pr9lay«’« son and 
■ncoessor AnapOta bc^an in 1353 A. D. This Anap9ta it 
f^ven a re^ of 30 years according to some sources while the 
Kaiftyat of Kooduvadu assigns to him 19 years. The ins* 
eriptions of this king oover* on the other hand, a period of 
8 years between 1353*61 A. D. The earliest record of 
Anavema the third Reddi king is dated 1371 A. D. It 
may be supposed therefore that AnapOta ruled between 
135 3 and 1361. Since the earliest record of Anavema is 
dated 1871 A. D., it may be supposed that AnapOta ruled 
till that year and for a period of 18 years. This dura- 
tion accords more or less with the period of 18 years con- 
tained m the Kuiftyat of Kondavidu mentioned above. 
AnavOma is said to have ruled for 12 years according to 
some sources and 15 years according to others. His inscrip- 
tions, however, range from 1371 to 1381 A. D. it may be 
considered that his rule ended in the latter year^*. The 
next ruler of the dynasty was KumSragiri. Only one 
inscription of his has so far come to light^^ and that is 

(24) Ut«8t known record o< AunvSm* nt Sritoilsm ia dated 1977 
A. O. (U. E. B. No. 20 of 1915) but by 1386*86 A- P. 
thia plaoe aeems to hare paaaed into the hands of Hart Hara 
II of VijayaBagara(M. E. B* Nos. 257 and 270 of 1905). 
It is not known if AnavSma fooglit with any Vijayanagara 
mler. It may be suppoaed tharefore that Hari Hara ooou- 
pied the SrUailam region only after the death of AnaTSma. 
This Vijayanagara aggression into the B(44i territory might 
also hsTo been dne to the weakness of AnavSma’a auoneae. 
Knmtragiri, whom his lKother-in*Uw and minister K&^y,^ 
Vsma ia aaid to have placed on the throne and himaelt ex- 
erotsed anthority on hla behalf (See verao 19 of the Tottara 
mfidi plates in Ep. Ind. IV < p* 818). Shfaya VSma hgnras 
aa a powerfhl ahieCt^ even from 1886 A. P. , and it may 
ha ooD^nded that Knm&mtf ri’a aooetaion took plaoa a few 
years earlier. For theao reasons, I oonaider that the reign 
of AnavSma terminated in 1881 A. P., whieh year also 
happens to be the year «t Knm&ragiri'a aeoeiaion. 

25) S. I-T. VolT.jKo. 1. The dguifioUMe of thie ineoriptba 
haa been ndaaed by prevloite writera on Re44i Usioiy. 
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dated 1399 A. D. He may be suppoesd to have ascended 
the throne in 1381 and his reign may be taken to have 
terminated in 1403 A. D.. the earliest known date of his 
successor Peda Komati Vsma. The latest records of Peda 
Komati Yema are dated 1419 A. D., and this may be taken 
to be his latest year. The last member of the Reddi dynasty 
was KScha Vsma for whose reign there is no inscripiional 
evidence. The traditional sources however assign to him a 
reign of four years. Calculating this period from the last 
known <late of Peda Ksmati V6ma» we get 1422-23 A. D. 
for the termination of RJcha Verna’s reign. This date agrees 
perfectly with the view expressed above that D?iVarSya II of 
Vijayanagara annexed the Ko^davldo kingdom in 1422 
A. D. 


In view of the foregoing discussion, the chronology of 
of KoijdavTdu may be stated as follows; — 


the Reddi 

PrOlaya V?ma 

AnapOta 

Anavsnca 

KumSragiri 

Peda KOma^ Vsma 

Kichavima 


1327-53 26 years. 

1353-71 18 „ 

1371-81 10 ^ 

1381-1403 22 „ 

1403-19 16 „ 

1419-22 4 



SOME NOBLE FAMILIES OF THE EASTERN 
GALUKYAN PERIOD 616-1070 A. D. 

K. R. Subbamanian, u. a., Ph. d. 

In the long roll of Eastern Csltlkyan inscriptions, we 
meet with some nobles of the laud now and then. Some of 
them were gentarals, some were heads of Districts and others 
appear merely as royal relations. They were bound to 
render military service to their lord and king and, in turn, 
the king gave them fiefs which were more’or less hereditary. 
These feudatory lords seem to have exercised something 
more than revenue jurisdiction. 

The earliest noble man to be mentioned is Atavidur- 
jaya of the Matsya family who was a general of Kubja 
Visuu Vardhana, the founder of the Eastern CsItlkyan 
dynasty. At a later date, we meet with the Matsyas of 
Vaddadi near Anakapalle. 

Buddhavarman of the Durjaya family also served 
Kubja Viwu. The name Durjaya occurs with reference 
to the early ancestors of the Velnati family or the family 
which had Velanl^u or AruvelanS^u as its fief. Mah3rij8 
Rapadurjaya occurs in an eighth century copperplate from 
Pithapuram but, perhaps, he was related to the family of 
Atavidur jaya and not to that of Buddhavarman Durjaya . 
The Kopdapadmatis, a petty feudatory family of Guntur 
District are said to have belonged to the Durjaya family. 
Probably, they were descended from Buddhavarman. 

The Pa^^vardhini family was also equally ancient. 
Kalakaihpa killed Daddara the great foe of Kubja Vispu* 
Bhat^kala, his grandson KadeyarijS, his son PfipdaraAga, 
Somiditya, his son Pfithvyaraji, his son Bhandaniditya— 
Kuntiditya, YuvarSji BellJladeva VelaWiata Boddiya son 
of Pammava, Eadeya grandson of Pspdaraftga, Duggarija 
great grandaon of PfipdaraAga all these belonging to the 
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Pa^^vardbanT family have served successive sovereigns. We 
don’t hear of the Pa^j^vardhanT after the reign of Amma II 
(945-970) who pays the family the compliment of heredi- 
tary officials of the state. Probably, the Pa^^vardhanis had 
their fief somewhere in the north of Nellore District. All 
of them are known to us as generals and Ps^d^rafiga is 
really the most famous. His military exploits in the 
reign of Vijayfiditya III and his inscription in early Telugu 
at AddaAki are deservedly famous. Bhandaniditya was 
given Gonturu and 12 hamlets by Amma I (918-25) for his 
invaluable military services. Chameka of this family be- 
came a Jaina nun. Pantrahgam and Pattavardhan are 
two villages in Vizagapatam district but, we don’t know for 
certain if the Pat^avardhanT family had anything to do 
with them. 

Another family which got into limelight in the second 
Ammarija’s time was .that of Kolanu (near KoUeru lake in 
Veiigi), It was perhaps Cola in origin. Bilsditya or 
Coladitya’s son was NfpakSma father-in-law of Amma II. 
NypakSma’s son was (randacSrSyai;^. There was another 
NfpakSma, Commander in Vimaliditya’s reign. Kolani 
KStamanayaka was a general of KulottuAga Cola II. The 
traitorous Kolanis aided Kaliftga against Cola in the 12th 
century and so the VelnSti BSjendra killed Kolani Bhlma . 
It is quite possible that data Choda of the period before 
^ktivarman son of Dinirijava was of this family. Choda 
Bol of Indrabha^tSrakji’s grant (663 A. D.) is the earliest 
Cola name we meet with on the coastal side in Andhra. 
At a later date Telugu Cholas of Nellore play a notable part 
and patronise Telugu culture till the KSkatlyas step into the 
breach caused by the decline of Cola rule. 

Telugu Pallavasare met with injlater epigraphs. But, in 
this period we know only of the Kuppaqayya son of SSmanta 
Makariyarija and grandson of Kalivarman. He wasiof the 
famous Pallavamalla family. He belonged to VelanSdu, 
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East Goatur district. AfakatijarSja is styled MahlTsSmaiita 
and amSt^a of Tala the usurper and he died fighting for his 
ting. 


Some of the Eastern Oslftkysis married Haihaya prin- 
cesses. Nfpakama was the son of Vifpu V and a 
Haihaya and Nfparudra was the son of V4pu IV and a 
Haihaya Queen. They were very loyal to their half bro- 
thers who ascended the throne. VijaySditya lYll also 
married a Haihaya. We meet with a petty Haihaya family 
in GodSvarT district at a later time and it is quite likely that 
a Haihaya branch established itself in Andhra during this 
period. 

The Velani^ or Veln§ti or Velanidu chiefs had been 
attached to the Eastern CSlUkya sovereigns from the time 
of Csltlkya BhTma II (934-45). They seem to have started 
their career as chiefs under a PaUava ruler in Sattenapalli 
taluk. They belonged to the fourth caste. 

Malliya was devoted to CSlflkya BhTma II. His 
grandson Erraya served a Vispuvardhana, a successcff of 
BhTma. VimalSditya ms served by Kudiyavarman who 
was made Governor of Kudrahara visaya (near Masuli- 
patam). Rijaraja I and Eulottuhga I were faithfully 
served by Nanna and (jroftka and the latter was made lord 
of Aruvelniduiand temporary Governor of Andhra by the 
Emperor. Gohka’s son Coda had the honor of being 
adopted as his son by Kulottuftga who gave him Vefigi- 
mai^ala, while Vidura, Coda’s first cousin was similarly 
rewarded by Viracoda for having fought withaPSndya. 
Coda’s son (}otika II ruled Andhra as Deputy and hisoson 
Bsjendra Coda was made ruler of Andhra by Cola 
Rajaraja II. Rajendra Coda seems to have transferred his 
alliance temporarily to Vikrama of Kalyftp as the West- 
ern CllfLkya was too powerful for him. 
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llie geneategy of only three more families is known 
to us. Indaparftja grandson of Maharatta Indaparaja of 
Minyakheta was given a fief by Amma I. Klkariya Gund- 
yana, son of Eriya and grandson! of RattaiGuncJiya belong- 
ed to the SSmantavoddi family and its fief was on the 
border of Hyderabad in Nandigama taluk. He is called 
Visayadhyaksa and he had his own ministers one of 
whom even bore the courtesy title of MahSraja. We don’t 
know if KakatTya had anything to do with later Eakatlya. 
In the reign of Amma II again, another family to which 
Duggaraja belonged is mentioned and it seems to have had 
much influence at the court. 

Individual nobles are met with here and there. Kopdi- 
varman«of Aryahu served Indrabha^tfif^ha* Jayasimha II 
was served by Niravadya Sakalaloka PythvT Gamundi, 
Nissaramji appears in the reigns of Maftgi and Vispu III, 
NiravadyeSa Vatsala and Jayartipa are met with ini the 
reigns of Vijayiditya II and Visnu V. Prince Vajjaya 
Panara and Rachiya Pedden a BhTma, Bhlma BhUpa (son 
of Chammar&ja of the N&gakula, lord of Megagiri and 
Malaya Bh&skara) and Appana of Aryakula served RSjarSja 
I, VijaySditya and Sektivarman respectively. 

These noble families have peculiar local interest. They 
are interesting to the historian because some light is 
thrown by them on the administrative system of those 
days. It will be a fascinating theme to work out their pre- 
vious and later histories in close connection with the histo* 
lies of the localities with which they are associated in the 
inscriptions. 



THE EPOCH OF THE KAI/ACHUEI--OMFDJ EEA, 
Pbof. V. y. Mmsm, m. a ., Nagpur, 


The fiwt conjecture about the epoch of the Cbedi or 
Kalachuri era, which was found used in dating several re- 
cords in the Central Provinces^ was made by Dr. Fite- 
Edward Hall, who in his article on the BherS-GhSt inscri’ 
ption of Alhaijtdavi dated Samvat COZ and the Tewar ins- 
cription of the time of Jayasimhadeva dated Samvat 928 
showed that the unspecified era used in the Kalachuri records 
might have commenced about A. D. 250.' Subsequently 
in 1878 Sir A. Cunningham announced in the Introduction 
(p. vi) to his A. S. Ji., Vol. VII, that be had found among 
the inscriptions collected by his assistant Beglar in the 
eastern part of the Central Provinces, two which were speci- 
fically dated in the Chedi samvatsara and two others in’ the 
Kalachuri samvat. He identified the two eras as *the 
princes of Chedi were of the Kalachuri branch of the 
Haihaya tribe’. He also stated that he had examined some 
eight verifiable dates of the era and ha<l found by calculation 
that the era began in A. D. 249, the year 250 being the year 
1 of the Chedi Samvat. The details of these eight dates 
were given by him together with the corresponding Chri- 
stian dates in the A. S. R., Vol. IX, p. Ill, which showed 
that only four of them were found to be regular, with the 
epoch of A. D. 2 19. But Sir A. Cunningham felt satisfied 
with the result and stated in his Indian Eras that A. 
249 mbO. and A. D. 250^1 was the true starting point 
of the Chedi era. 

Cunningham’s conjecture about the epoch of the era was 
corroborated by the dates of the NausSri plates and the odd 


1. J*. ii. 0. &, VoL VI (ie60)< p. 501* Tbe Article presented to tb« 
Sooiety on October 24, 1869. 
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Kavi plate of the Gurjara king Jayabha^a III, ^ which on 
calculation appeared reguiar with the epoch of A. D. 249- 
250, No definite suggestion about the month and the tithi 
when the era actually commenced was, however, made until 
Dr, Kielhorn published his article entitled ‘the Epoch of the 
Kalachuri or Chedi Era’ in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XV II, 
pp. 215 £. In that article Kielhorn showed, by an esamina- 
tionof 12 dates of the Later Kalachuris and their feudatories 
and two dates of the Gurjara king Jayabhatii HI, that ‘the 
only equation which yields correct week -days for those Chedi 
inscriptions in which the week-day is mentioned is Chedi 
Samvat 0 = A D. 24S-249 and Chedi SaAvat 1— A. D. 
249 -2o'», and that if we wish to work out the dates by a 
uniform process we must take the Chi'di year to commence 
with the month BhSdrapada and must accordinlgy start from 
July 28, A. D. 24!) = BhSdrauada §u. di. 1 of the northern 
Vikrama year 307 current as the first day of the first cur- 
rent year of the Chedi era. In a note Kielhorn remarked 
that a year beginning with the month A&vina would spit the 
dates examined by him as well as the one beginning with 
Bhadrapada, but he. pretVrred the latter because ‘Alberuni 
does mention a year beginning with Bhadrapada . As re- 
gards the arrangement of fortnights Kielhorn found that it 
was the pdrnimSnta one, in which the dark half of a month 
precedes the light half. 

Kielhorn’s calculations made on the basis of the epoch 
of A. D. 248-249 showed that of the fourteen dates examined 
by him, in none of which the year was qualified either as 
current or expired, eleven were found recorded in current 
years, two in expired years and one in a year, which is to 
be taken as expired if the Chedi year commenced on BhSdra- 
pada Su. di. 1, but as current if it began on l&vma&u. di. 1. 

2. Iml A»t. V ol. XIII, pp- 7e-’7. The Ghirjw* prince who granted the 
Kavi plate should uow bo called Jayabhafa lY in view of the 
piinoe of Wales Museum plates of Jayabhkt® (IVl dated in the 
(Ohodi) year 486. See Aid^^—Mittorieal Itutriplhm ot 
YjI. 11 PP- W**. 
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This proportion of current and expired years of the Chedi 
era was, h >wever, the reverse of what Kielhorn himself found 
in the case of other eras, such as the Vikrama, Saka and 
Ne vareras. It was pointed out by Dr. R. G- Bhandarkar 
and others “rbat the Hindus’ usual, though not invariable* 
way of expressing a date was not ‘in the year so and so’ but 
‘after so many years had elapsed since such and such an 
evt nt had taken place’. 3’' The case of the Chedi era which 
seemed to be an exception to the general rule was cited by 
Fleet 4 in support of his view that the years of the Gupta 
era, which were not qualified as current or expired, should 
be taken as current. This controversy about the general 
practice of the Hindus in dating their records in the middle 
ages led Kielhorn to revise his conclusion about the epoch of 
the Chedi era. In his article ‘Die Epoche der Chedi- Aera’ 
contributed to the Fesigmss an Roth, ^ and in another on 
the Bherg-Ghat inscription of Alhanadevi in the Ep. fnd, 
Vol. II, pp. 7f., both of which wera published in 189% he 
expressed his opinion that in conformity with the common 
usage obierved in the case of other eras, the epoch of the 
Chedi era should be fixed in such a way that all or at least 
a great majority of the available verifiable dates would be in 
expired years. He, therefore, proposed A. D, 247-248 as 
the epoch of the era. As regards the beginning of the Chedi 
year, he drew attention to the following remark in Cole- 
brooke’s letter written at Nagpur on the 30th October 1799: 
‘The new year begins here with the light fortnight of 
A&vina ; but opening in the midst of DurgS’s festival, the 
New Year’s day is only celebrated on the 10th lunar day’, e 
Kielhorn thought that the AivinSdi year, which was current 

2. See Collected Work$ tf Sir R. G. Bhandarkar Vol. Ill, pp. 388.889. 

The paper was communicated to the Bom. Br. B. A. S. on tho 

Ist August 1889. 

4 . Ind. Ant. Vol. XX (1891) pp. 387. 

5. See pp. 63.5C. 

6. See Life of H- T. CoUbrookt (pub. in 1878) by Sir T. B, CSoiobrooko 

p. 163. 
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down to Colebrooke’s time in a part of the counlry pre- 
viously included in the Chedi kingdom, might be reminiscent 
of the Chedi year and as such a year suited all the twelve 
Chedi dates known till then, he fixed the 5th September 
(Afivina Su. di. 1) A. D. 248 as the first day of the first 
current year and the 26th August (ASvina 5u. di. 1) A. 

249 as the first day of the first expired year of the Chedi 
era. He next showed that all the twelve verifiable Chedi dates 
in tie inscriptions of the Later Kalachuris and their feuda- 
tories, whidt were known till then, were, without exception, 
in expired years. The two early dates, 456 and. 48 (i, of the 
NausSri and Kivi plates, however, presented difficulties 
which Kielhorn acknowledged in the foot-notes to his List 
of Northern Inscriptions.^ 

Three more Chedi dates containing the necessary data 
for verification were subsequently discovered and were cal- 
culated by Kielhorn before his death — viz. (1) the 8Smath 
fragmentary atone inscription of the time of Karna** dated 
'' Sal^’atsare 8] 10 Asvina sudi 15 Rnvou (corresponding, 
for the expired Kalachuri year 810, to Sunday the 4th 
October 1058) ; (2; Tahankipar (first plate) of Pamparaja'’ 
dated ‘Sa^vata(t) 965 Bhsdrapada vadi 10 Mnga^rikshe 
So\ma\-dine (corresponding, for the current Chedi year 
966, to Monday the 12tb August A D. 1213); and (3) 
TahaukipSr (second) plate of Pampargja*® dated ‘ Saihvai 

9 S6 TsiHsva)ra~samvatsare Kirttika-mSse C h%trS-ri{r)k^he 

Ravi-dine Suri/-oparSge (corresponding, for the expired 
Chedi year 966, to Sunday the 5th October A. D. 1214), 
Besides, he found it necessary to change his reading and the 
ewresponding Christian date in the case of one of the pre- 
viously known twelve Chedi dates, viz, (4) that of the She- 
oringriyat? image inscription which he now read as Kalachuri 

7. See p. 67 ft. n. 6 md 7. 

8. A. & !• An. Rep. for 1906-7, p- 100. 

9. 15fp.i«</.,Vol.lX,pp.l29-I80. 

10. XMif.,VoLlX,p.li9. 
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sa4tt>atsare II898II Aivina sxtdij So>na-dim^^ from a photo-* 
graph supplied by Dr. (thea Mr.) D. K. Bbandarkar and 
found by calculation to correspond, for the current Ghedi 
year 898, to Monday the 24th September A. D. 1145. 

Kielhorn’s final view that the epoch of the Chedi era 
is A. D. 247-248 was confirmed by these new dates ; for 
while tvto of tliem (viz. 1 and 3) might have been taken as 
current years with the epoch of A. D. 248-249, the other 
two (viz. 2 and 4) would have appeared irregular according 
to that epoch. The latter dates, again, showed that ‘Kala- 
churi years, occasionally and exceptionally, are quoted as 
current years’.** 

Since 1893 scholars have generally accepted Kielhorn’s 
conclusion that the Chedi era commenced on A&vina Su. di 
1 (corresponding to the 5th September) in A. D. 248^ 
Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit alone, differing from Kiel horn, has 
suggested that the Chedi year might liave commenced on 
the first tithi of the dark fortnight of the purnimSnta 
Ahvina.*® 

Since Kielhorn’s time as many as thirteen new dates of 
the Chedi era have come to light and though they hare 
been calculated and the corresponding Christian dates have 
generally, been given by the scholars who have edited the 
records in which they occur, none has so far comprehensively 
dealt with them with a view to see how far they support or 
go against Kielhorn’s view regarding the epoch of the Chedi 
0 j.j^ gjid the beginning of the Chedi year. 

Having recently had to verify all the Chedi dates 1 have 
come to the conclusion that the epoch A. D. 247-248 finally 
fixed by Kielhom is correct so far as it concerns the later 


11. iWJ., Vol. IX,p. 130. 

12. rwd., Vol. IX, p. 130. 

1 3. See lii« ofJmlum Agronomy (MarftthI) (fi«t publisbud ia 1896 

8Mi«i4fid.p.874. 
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Kataohari dates ; but takiag all these dates into oousidti'- 
ation, I am convinced that with that epoch the Chedi year 
could not have commenced on A§vina su. di. 1 as held by 
Eielhorn, On the other hand some of the lately discovered 
dates go to show that the year must have begun on some 
day between ASvina su, di. 15 and Phdlguna va. 7. And 
since we do not know of a Hindu year beginning in any of 
the months from MsrgafiTrsa to PhSlguna as current in 
any of the provinces under the Kalachuris/®*! think it pro- 
bable that like the Southern Vikrama year, the Chedi year 
also commenced on Karttik su. di.. 1, especially because the 
era seems to have originated in Western India, where the 
KSrttikadi variety was the standard one. 

To prove ray view 1 give below nine out of the 
thirteen lately discovered Chedi dates together with their 
corresponding Christian dates according to the epoch of 
A. 'b 247 248. These dates are arranged below under two 
heads : A- Dates in expired years and B-Date in current year. 
As according to my view the Chedi era commenced on the 
pUrnimdnta Kirttika Su. di. I in A. D. 248 (corresponding 
to the expired Saka year 170), to convert a current Chedi 
year into an expired Chaitrddi §aka year we have to add 169 
when the date falls in the bright fortnight of KSrttika or in 
any of the months from MSrgaSTrsa t» PhSlguna and 170 

13 (a), Alberuni mentions a year beginning in Margaftlrga, but from the 
aooount he givea of it, il s^’ems to have been current in the north-west 
of India, from Multan to Sindh and Kanauj. (Bes Sacbau's tr* Voi. lit 
pp. 8 -9.) 

]4« I omit the following four dates for the reason stated in each oase:'<— (1) 
The Qoharwa plates of Eaniadeva, beoanse they mf^ntioo no year of 
the Chedi era ; (9) the Khairhft plates of Yada^karua, beoauso the 
date is found to be irregular. (See the disouaaion about it in my 
artiolo, *6ome Kalaohuri Dates^ to be published in the WooJner Comr 
Volume) ; (8) the Qhotia platesiof Prithtidera 11, be- 
cause the numerals of ths data are evidsntly inoorreot and (4) toe 
Amodft plates of Jftjalladeva (II)) beot^use ths last £^re of the 
dit# if iia#eftfih. 
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‘in all other cases. Similarly, to convert an expired Chedi 
year into an expired Saka year are have to add 170 and 171 
respectively in the same circumstances 

A— Dates in Expired Years. 

1 . The Rewah stone inscription of the time of Karpa (Bhan- 

darkar’s List No, 1236) (from an ink-impression 
iwith me) Sa^vatsaia (ra) 812 irlmat-Karna-prakdia 
(Sa) vyamharorMyd navama-samvaisare Mdgha- 
sudi 10 Guru I. e. the year 812, the ninth year of 
the administration established by Karpa, the 10th 
tifhi of the bright fortnight of MSgha, a Thursday — 
The corresponding Christian date (for the expired 
j§aka year 812 + 170=^82; Thursday, the 4th 
January A. D. 1061 when the tenth tithi of the 
bright fortnight of Mdgha ended 3 h. 10 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

2. The SheorinarSyap plates of Katnadeva II (Jnd. Hist. 

Quart, t Vol. IV, pp. 31 f.) Saikvaiait) 878 
BhSdra-sudi 6 Eavau i. the yfar 878, the fifth 
tithi of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada, a 
Sunday. The corresponding Christian date (for 
expired Saka year 878 + 171 =1049) is Sunday, the 
14th August A. D, 1127. On that day the fifth 
tithi of the bright fortnight of BhSdrapada ended 
8 h. 50 m. after mean sunrise. 

3. The Sarkho plates of Katnadeva II (Jgp. Tnd., Vol’ 
XXII, pp. 159f,) Yen‘Ss(f)tty ~(idht&8‘Sshfa^vatsaTa'‘ 
fate jdte dine glhpaf eh Rdrttihydm-atha rohirkibha-samaye 
r{ltref~ca ydma-tryel^rlmad-Satna^nareSvarasya sadat-i 
jy&tirviddm-agratah sarwa-grdsam-anu^iia-goh pravadatd 
tiry.'t)^ pratijM-nadimi the year 8S0.Karttikt Su. di.l5, 
Thursday with a total eclipse of the moon when she was in 

16. or the verification of dates I have need throii|^ont g. K. FiUar'* 

indispenaaUe work ‘ria/NitiM 
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ibe cotistellation of RohiijT. The correspofadxng Christian date 
for the expired Saka year (880+ 170 ■■1050) is Thursday^ 
the 8th November A. D. 3128. The moon was totally ecli- 
psed in the third qujurter of the night. The nak§atra Ro- 
hi]^T commenced 13 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise on that 
day. 

4. The Amodi plates (first set) of PfthvTdeva II (/«<t 
Bist. Quart., Vo. I, pp, 409 f£.) 1. 25 Ghaitre Soma-grahe 
sail., 1. 83, Saihmt 900 i. e. the year 900, a lunar eclipse in 
the month of Caitra. The corresponding Christian date (for 
the expired Saka year 900+171=1071) is Friday* the 
25th Maivh'A. D. 1149. On that day there occurred a lunar 
eclipse visible at Ratanpur. 

5. The Amoda plates (second set) of PfthvTdeva II. 
(/ndf., Uiat. Quart, Vol. I, pp. 412 f,) iSuTfewar 905 Asvi 
{ivt)na-sudi 6 Bhaume i. e. the year 905, the sixth titJn of 
the bright fortnight of A&vina, a Tuesday. Tne con espond- 
ing Chirstian date (for the expired ^aka year 905 + 170= 
1075) is Tuesday, the 14th September A.D. 1154. On that day 
the sixth tithi of the bright fortnightof Aivina commenced 1 
h. 15 in- after mean sunrise. With the Chedi year commen- 
cing on A&vinu au. di. 1 in A. 1). 248^ this date should fall 
in A. D. 1152 if the Chedi yciar is taken as current, and in 
A. D. 1153 if it is taken as expired. But in A. D. 1152 
the ended 7 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise on Saturday 
the 6th September) and in A. 1). 1153 it ended 7h. ^ter 
(mean sunrise on Friday (the 25th September). In either 
aise it would have to be regarded as irregular. 

6. The Jubbulpore Kotwali plates of Jayasimha {Ep. 
Ind. Vol. XXI, pp. 91 f.) Saihvat 918 Aivina sudi pauri}a~ 
iithau Sani~dine TripurySh Soma-grahan^i i. e.. 
the year 918, the fifteenth tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Mvina, a Saturday, at Tripurl, a lunar eclipse. The corres- 
ppndiug Christian date (for the expired ^aka yea?, 9 13 + 171 
■■1080) is Saturday, the 80th September A. D. 1167. On 



tkat <Uy the fiilt iMon tUhi ended 13h. after mean snnriae 
imd there was a lunar eclipse. With the Chedi era enmmen. 
aing on i.6vina 6a. di. 1 in A. D. 24K, this date should fall 
in A. U. 1165 if the year is current and in A. D, 1166 if it 
ia aspired. But in A. D. 1166 the tithi fell on Tuesday, the 
2l8t September and in A. D. 1 166 it fell on Monday, (the 
IQth October). Again, in neither year was there a lunar 
eclipse on the given tithi. 

7. The Bewah plates of the time of Vijayasimha (Bp- 
Ind,, Vol. XiX, pp. 265 i.)Sa^vat944 Bhddrayada-svtdi 
1 ; ^ukre i. e. the year 944, the first tVhi of the bright 
fortnight of Bli§drapada, a Friday. The corresponding 
Christian date (for the expired Saks year 944+171* 
1115) is Friday, the 30th July A. D. 1193. On that day 
the first tithi of the' bright fortnight of BbSdrapada ended 
22h. 20 m. after mean sunrise. 

8, The Pendrftbandh plates of Pralfipamalla {Ep. Ind.^ 
Vol. XXn, pp. 1 f.) 1. 26 GrSmo Makara-saihkrdntau dat- 
tdh saiikalpa-purvakah; 1. 35 Saihvata (t) 965 da PalasadS- 
samdvdsid-vi(tavi}}aya-icatake Mdgha-sudi 10 MaUgala- 
dine. As it stands, the date is irregular., for in none of the 
years 1212-1216 was the tenth //tAi of the bright fortnight 
trf Mftgha connected with a Tuesday. If, however sudi is 
taken to be a mistake for vadi it corresponds (for the expired 
Baka year 966+ 170*1135) regularly to Tuesday, the 7th 
January A. D, 1214.) On that day the tenth tithi of the dark 
fortnight of the pUrtfiiadnta M6gha ended 10h,45 .m. after 
mean sunrise. 


B. DaU in Current Year. 

9. The Amoda plates of P^'thvTdeva {Ep, Ind,* Vol XIX, 
pp, 7B f.) 11. 27-38-G'Aff (PAd) Iguna-kff^-saptamydm 
Menidine. 1. 41 Ched-ikteya Sath 831 , i. e. the year 881, the 
••veuth ^ dark fcfftnight of Phdlgaiia a lunday. 



l!he correspondmg date (for the expired Saka year 8S1 * 1^9 
• 1000) ia Sunday, the 27th January A. D. 1079, On that 
day the seventh tithi of the dark fortnight of the pUrn^i. 
mSnta Phfilguna ended '7h. 30m. after mean sunrise. 
A careful examination of these nine dates will show that — 

(1) All these dates can be shown to be regular only according 
to the epoch of A. D. 247*248 finally fixed by Kielhom; for 
though the dates 1-8 might also be explained as dates in 
current years with the epoch of A. D. 248-249, that epoch 
will not at all do for the date 9. 

This date, therefore, clearly proves the correctness 
of the epoch A. D. 247-248. There were only two such dates 
in current years** known to Kielhom, 

(2) The dates 2 and 7 clearly show that with the epoch 
of A. D. 247-248 the Chedi year must have begun in some 
month later than Bh8drapada. There was only one date of 
this type** known to Kielhom, which rendered his earlier view 
about the Chedi year commencing in BhSdrapada impossible 
when he changed the epoch to a, d. 247-248 

(3) As seen above, an Aivinddi year with the epoch of 
A. D, 247-248 will not at all suit the dates 5 and 6. For 
them a year beginning in some month later than Asvina is re- 
quired. Now the date 9 shows that the Chedi year must have 
commenced befwe Philguna va. di. 7, The beginning of 
the Chedi year mast, therefOTe, lie between A§vina §u. di, 15 
(the Hthi of the date 6) and Phfilguna 78. di, 7 the Hthi of 
the date 9) , Though it is not yet possible to settle this 
question definitely* 1 think it probable that the era commen- 
ced on Kirttika fin. di. 1 for the reasons already stated. 

IS. Sm th« dstes 2 m 4 4 oa p]^ M6-46, abov*. 

17. Tba data o< the Aewak (KHppw.ptate ioMription at Kirtwannan, /aif. 

AtU. Vol XVU, pp. 219 and 224 1 




Aittottg^tke nine dates there are only tiwo (viz^ tke 
dates 8 and 9) which fall in the dark fortnight, they corro- 
borate Kielhoru’s conclusion that the arrangement of fort- 
nights in the Chedi era was the partjdmSnta one. 

(5) The proportion of expired years to current ones is 
8*. 1, which is in accordance with that observed in the case 
of the dates of other eras. 

A KSrttikSdi year will also suit almost all the dates known 
to Kielhoru. The only dates that require to be specially 
oonsiderpd here are those felling in ASvina. Only two such 
dates were known to Kielhom, viz., (1) the date ot the SSr- 
nfith fr igmentary stone inscription of the time of Kar];^deva 
Haihvaisare 810 Aivim-sudi IS Bavaut the corresponding 
Christian date being Sunday, the 4th October a, d. 1058^ and 
( 2 ) the date of the SheorinSrayai) image inscription -AnZacAuri 
Sa^vai$arelj898llAivina-sudt 7 Soma-dine, the correspond- 
ing Christian date being Monday, the 24th September A. D. 
1145. Of these the former presents no difficulty. Only, it 
will now have to be considered as citing the current and not 
the expired year as was supposed by Kielhorn, In regard to 
the latter it may be noted that its reading lias been a matter 
of controversy for a very long time. Sir It, Jenkins first pub- 
lished it in thd Asi'%ttc Besearckes, VoL XV, p. 505 as SaAt* 
vat SOSiAshwin shudh eaptami. Cunningham in his A, S. 
B, Vol, IX gave it as in the Kalachun Saihvat, in the year 
898 Asvin sudi Some on p. 86 and as 898 Asvina sudi 7, 
Monday on p. 111. Subsequently in his AS.B.^ VolJtVII, 
plate XX, be published a photozlncograph of only part of 
it which reads Kalachuri^ samoatsare 898, He again re- 
ferred to it in his Indian EroBt p.6 where he remarked, ‘A &esh 
examination has shown the date to be Asvin SuL di. 2 (and not 
Asvin su, di, 7.) Kielh(»m at first aoce{M3ed this last statement 
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o£ Ounningham and on caloulation found that the date corres- 
ponded to Monday the 9th September a. d. 1146, on which 
day the second titki of the bright fortnight of Afivina ended 

21 h, 54 m. after mean sunrise. As he was then of opinion that 
the Ohedi year wa» BhSdrapadddi and the era coramimGed 
in A. D. 249, he concluded that the year 898 of this date was 
a current year. Subsequently his article on the era in Fest- 
grass an Roth he confirmed the aforementioned reading from a 
facsimile and gave the same corresponding date as before, 
but as he had then come to the conclusion that the Chedi era 
commenced on ASvina &u. di. 1 of a, d. 248, h(i took the year 
of the date as expired. Dr. (then Mr.) D. R. Bhandarkar 
next stated in his notice of the inscription inP. R. A.S., W 
/. for 1903*4 that the inscription was dated 898 Kalachuri* 
era, Monday the 7 th of tbe bright half of Afivina. From a 
photograph of the inscription supplied by him, Kielhorn also 
finally read the inscription as Kalachuri -.saihvatsare II 898 | 
Aivina-sadi 7 Soma-dim and stated that it regularly awres- 
ponded for the current Kalachuri year 81i8, to Monday, the 
24th September a. d. 1145 when the 7th tithi of the bright 
half of ASvina ended ?0h. 57 in. after mean sunrise^ This 
date seemed to confirm Kielhorn’s opinion that the Chedi 
year began in ASvina, for it showed that the month of AiSvina 
fell, in any case, in the beginning of that year. But the re- 
cent discovsry of the dates 5 and 6 noticed above, which 
show that the Chedi year began in some month later than 
ASvina, has rendered the accuracy of the date of the Sheorin- 
§y8yai? inscription open to question. There is. of course, no 
doubt about the reading of the dale. I have satisfied myself 
that the reading finally adopted by Kielhorn is correct, 
but with that reading the date appears to be irregular ; for 
with the Chedi year commencing in some month later than 
ASvina. the 7th tithi of the bright half of Afivina would, in 
the current year 898, fell on Saturday (the 14th September 
A. D. 1146) and in the expired Chedi year 898, on Friday 



tho Brd October a. d. 1147.) In neither cue was the Hthf 
connected with a Monday. The question, therefore, arise 
whether we should take the Ohedt era to be Aivinadt, on tiie 
authority of this date and treat the dates 6 and 6 as irregular 
or whether on the authority of these latter dates we should 
lake the Chedi year to have commenced in some month later 
than ASvina (probably in Kfirttika.) I choose the latter course 
not only because a larger number of dates would, otherwise^ 
appear irregular, but also because the evidence on which Kiel- 
horn relied for taking the Chedi year to be AivinSdi is, as 
shown below, questionable. As for the date of the SheorinSrfl- 
yai) inscription, the conjecture may be hazarded that owing to 
the similarity in the Nftgarl figures 2 and 7 of the twelfth 
century a. d. the writer or the engraver committed a mistake 
in recording the tithi and wrote or engraved 7 in place of 2, 
The confusion in reading tbe figure of the tithi, which per- 
sisted for a long time, shows that such a mistake is not un- 
likely. The intended date Monday the 2nd tithi of the bright 
fortnight of ASvina regularly corresponds, for the current 
KdrttikSdi Chedi year 898, to Monday the 9th September 
A. D. 1146. 

Let us next turn to the evidence on which Kiel horn 
relied for his view that the Chedi year commenced on A6vina 
&u. di. 1. As stated above, he foun<l the following state- 
ment in a letter written by Colebrooke at Nagpur on the 
30th October 1799 : ‘The new year begins here with the 
light fortnight of Afivina, but opening in the midst of Durgi’s 
festival, New Year’s Day is only celebrated on the 10th 
lunar day.’ Kielhorn took this usage as reminiscent of the 
Chedi year, for aoccwding to him the country round Nagpur 
was previously included in the Chedi kingdom. But Cole- 
brooke’s statement is clearly due to some misunderstanding. 
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He was appointed Resident at the Court of the Bhonsla 
Rija of Nagpur and he stoyed at Nagpur from the 18th 
March 1799 to the 19th May 1801. The statement referred 
to by Kielhorn occurs in the Journal of Occurrences at 
Nagpur, which Oolebrooke privately kept and from which 
some extracts have been printed in the Life by his son, Sir 
T, E. Oolebrooke. As the context shows the statement 
in question refers to the festival of Dnrg§ which is to this 
day celebrated with great eclat not only in the Central 
Provinces, but in other parts of India also. In the Maha- 
ra^ti^ the Dasara or the Vijaya-daSami, as the 10th day of 
the festival is called, was celebrated with great pomp and 
splendour during the MarStha rule, as marking the end of 
the monsoon and the commencement of the season for 
military operations. Under the date 30th Octoter 1799, 
Oolebrooke gives in the Journal a graphic description of the 
Dasara festival which he attended at the Baja’s invitation. 
He seems to have thought that the festival marked the 
beginning of the new year, but he was clearly mistaken in 
this, ** The era current in the country round Nagpur during 
the 18th century was the so-called Salivlhana or Saka era. 
That the Saka year did not then begin in ASviua even at 
Nagpur there can be no possible doubt. Dates of contem- 
porary statepapers cannot, unfortunately, be cited to prove 
this, for the Bhonslas, like other MarSthi chiefs, almost 
invariably, used the Muhommadan year in dating their 
records. But if proof is needed, it would be furnished by the 


18. In ik Qote added to the atatoment the Editor oithe Life of ColebrooH 
(p. 163) remarks- ‘it would appear too from a passage in Niebuhr’ s 
travels that the reckoning in use at Nagpur was followed in Bombay 
and Oujerat at the time of the traveller’s visit. The year is said by 
him to begin with the month of Koritika, evidently referring to the 
Autumnal Equinox ’ The Editor is here evidently confounding the 
Purgft festival iu Asvim with the DivaU festival in fCaritika^ 



following date which occurs in two Mard^hT letters writteil' 
evidently at Nagpur by Kaghoji II, the Bhonsli Biji 
of Nagpur and his brother, KhapdojT alias ChimQSjT 
Bapu to record a mutual agreement — Sake 1701 
Vik^ri nama saihvaimre miti Aivina bahula paftchami 
Bhrgu-vSsare- This date corresponds, for the amanta 
ASvina, regularly to Friday the 29th October A- 0. 1779. 
The cyclic year for the Chaitradi Saka year 1701 was FiMrm 
according to the southern luni-solar system. This da^ 
clearly shows that the era current in Nagpur in the time <4 
Colebrooke was the Saka era, its months were amanta and 
the year commenced in Chaiira and not in Aivina. 

Even supposing that in Colebrooke’s time the year 
began at Nagpur in the month of A&vina, it can have no 
bearing on the question of the commencement of the Chedi 
year for the simple reason thjit the country round Nagpur 
was probably never under the rule of •the Kalachuris. *“ No 
ioocriptions dated in the Chedi era have been found in the 
MarSthT-speakiug districts of the Central Provinces and Berar . 
These districts wbich were evidently comprised in the three 
ManSrsifas mentioned in the Aiho]e inscription of Pula' 
keSin ll were successively under the Early Chfilukyas, the 
RSjtrakut'as, the Paramirs, the Later I'dlukyas and the 
YSdaVas but never under the Kal^uris of Tripuri or of 
Ratanpur. In the present Central Provinces the use of 
that era was confined to the Chattisgarh and the northern 
Hindi spjiiking districts. 


19- PiUfa-vyav%hwra (Historical HocumentH) 

pu *li»hod in 1933), pp. 147 — 48. 

20, Some parts of Borar may have heon under (he Early Kalachuri king 
KriBh 4 ;iaf{ija, a» a hoard of hiH coins was found at Hliftmori near 
Amraoti in Berar, but these coins ivere used by other dynastiet 
also* 




Kielhorn’s view that the territory round Nagpur wtts 
once included in the ChecU kingdom was evidently due to 
his wrong identidcation of the kings Siihhapa and and Kima- 
chandra raiutioned in the Ramtek Lakshmapa Temple m- 
scripfcion with the homonymous kings of the Raipur branch 
of the ^alachuri dynasty.** The inscription is fraginen- 
tiry and has not been edited so far. Kielhorn’s knowledge 
of the kings mentioned in it was derived from a faint rub- 
bing which he ob ained from Fleet. My examination of the 
inscription has convinced me that it belongs to the Yadava 
(and not the Kaluchuri) dynasty; for 1.4 of it names the 
royal family as Yadavo va^al),. The kings Simhapn and 
Ramachandra mentioned in 11. 14 and ID are evidently the 
well-known kings of the Yadava dynasty.*® That the 
rule of the Yadavas extended in the east as far as Laiijl in 
the Baiagaat district, about 100 miles north by east of 
Nagpur is cl(!ur from a fragmentary stone inscription of the 
dynasty, found at Lafiji,** which has now been deposited in 
the Central Museum, Ngapur. 


21. Kiclhorii han iiicidcntly uientioucd thin identification »l the end of 
hifl article oti the Klial&ri fitone inKcription of Haribrahamadova of 
the (F»A;raiiia) year 1470, Ep, Imi- II, p, 230, 

22. The late llai Bahadur lliralal clflo following Kiolhorn at first thought 

that the princes luontiuned in the LakahuiaiUa temple inscrip. 

tion belonged to the Haihaya dynasty, nut he has not asserted that 
view in the second ed. of his Intcfiption^ f« C, P. and Berar^ p. 3. 
That these princes were of tlic Y&dava dynasty is clear also from the 
fact that the first eight linos of tlie inscription, though much damaged 
speak of the victories of those princes over Kudra, Andhra, Chola and 
Gurjarondra. It is clear that we have hero referenoes to the brilliant 
exploits ot the Y&davg kings, Jaitugi and Singhatia» The petty kingto^ 
of the Kaipur t)ranch of the Uaihaya dynasty who ruled in the 
fiftoouth century A. D. are not known t '^havo distinguished tho«- 
solves in this way. 

^ 8ee lliraUrs Jmeriptfons in C, P. Btfar, (Second Ed.) P* 20* 
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There ie thus not an iota o£ eridence to prove that the 
Chedi era was current in the Nagpur District nor to show 
that the Chedi year there commenced in A&vina. On the 
other hand, the testimony of some of the recently discovered 
Chedi dates renders it probable that the Chedi year commen* 
ced on Esrttika fiu. di, 1 (the 6th October) in A. D. 248. 



THE TRIBULATIONS OF INDIA 
[A hitherto neglected source of Aurangzeb’s history] 

By Kazi Ahmad Mian Akhtar, Junagadh 

Among the rulers of India Aurangzeb is the only 
monarch of whom a great deal of historical literature has 
been brought into existence in different languages at 
different times. Many sources of the Emperor’s history 
have been unearthed and brought to light in our own times, 
and still many more are awaiting publication. In this 
connection it would be interesting to know that a Persian 
Mathnawi named Aia »— » or ‘ Troubles of India’, deal- 
ing with the ‘ Wars of Succession between Aurangzeb and 
his brothers ’, has been preserved in manuscripts and even 
in a printed edition; and as far as my knowledge goes, it 
has never been utilized by the contemporary chroniclers, 
nor does it find a place in the modem bibliographies of 
Aurangzeb’s history.* 

The Manuscripts 

Manuscripts of this Mathnawi are rarely found in the 
libraries of India and Europe. There is a manuscript of a 
later date in the library of the British Museum, Ad. 26235. 
It has been noticed by Riu in his catalogue.® Measuring 
the MS. comprises 6 folios or 120 pages, every 
page containing 18 couplets. Written in Nesta’liq 
character the MS. belongs to the i8th century. India Office 
possesses another MS. in its library. An incomplete MS. 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Besides 
these two complete and one incomplete MSS., a fourth 
MS. of earlier date has lately been acquired by a friend of 
mine® and it is proposed to notice the same and to examine 

* SarkAr’s Aurangzeb and Najib Ashraf’s Urdu introduction to the latest 
edition of Aurangzeb’s Letters contain such bibliographies. 

* Catalogue of the Persian MS. in the British Museum, vol. II, pp, 68S1-690. 

* Mr. A.D. Pathan (Alig.), Superintendent, Madmsatul Mu’alla, Junagadh. 

A 
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its contents in the present article At the same time it is 
rather strange to find that while very few copies of both 
are available -in manuscript, two printed copies of it exist 
in India, the one is preserved in the Asifiyyah Library of 
Hyderabad, in the Persian History Section, No. 905, dated 
1300 A.H. The author’s name is given in the catalogue 
as ‘ Bihishti Shirazi The other copy dated A.D. 1883 
exists in the Public Library at Lahore, which is probably a 
copy of the same printed edition, as the date 1300 A.H. 
synchronises with the A.D. 1883. 

Our Manuscripts 

This small volume comprises 174 pages and measures 
8" X 5". There are 1 5 couplets on every page. The couplets 
or verses number 2,570. Every page is ruled in black and 
red lines. The headings are all written in red ink. The 
MS. is written in Nesta'liq character and the writings are 
clear and beautiful. Some corrections have been made 
here and there, which are shown on the margins in a 
diflferent hand. Probably some reader might have collated 
the MS. with another copy and noted down the variants. 
At the end of each page a catchword is supplied for 
reference to the next page, but there is no pagination. The 
n^e of the book does not appear on the title page which 
is blank, but it occurs in the last couplet which runs as 
follows : — 

U j) i3i..w 

The date of transcription and the name of the scribe 
are recorded at the end of the book in the following 
postscript : — 

_ ‘ 

(i.e. Written by Muhammad Husain, on the 28th 
Rajab 1091 A. H.). 

’ It would be a vain attempt to enquire for MS. copies as the catalogues of 
almost all the important libraries of India and Europe have been thoroughly 
searched for. 

• Fihrist-i-Kutubkhaa-i-Asifiyya, Vol I.p. 252 . 
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Date of Composition 

The date of composition is nowhere given in the 
book, but it can be accurately fixed between 1068 and 1069 
A. H., as we shall observe later on. Thus it is obvious 
that the present MS. was written only 28 years after 
the composition of the book. At the end the words 
sf!; ’ appear on the margin, which shows 

that the MS. was in possession of one Dulah Rai, a learned 
Brahma- Kshatriy a of the Desai family of Junagadh, who 
flourished over a century and a half ago. 

The Author 

Very little is known about the author of this book 
except his nom-de-plume ‘ Bihishti ’ which occurs in the 
following verses : — 

( I ) o.-***^ J * '^^***^' 

(’’) ^ 

Nor do we find his name mentioned in the biographies 
of the Persian poets. From the printed edition we come 
to know that he belonged to Shiraz and was a Perisan by 
birth. As to his being a follower of Shiite School and a 
believer in the twelve Imams we are informed in the 
following couplets : — 

Ij 1*^^ } (^**5 J; 

jw.** 

From the following verses the author appears to have 
been a court poet of the Mughal prince Murad Bakhsh for 
whom he used to compose panegyrics. He says : — 

From the words ‘ ^j'j^****- ’ or appreciation of 

beauties we conclude that the poet used to compose Odes 
or Ghazals, a popular theme of all the Persian poets. This 
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is supported by the fact that he also left his ‘ Kulliyat ’ or 
poetical works, a copy of which exists in manuscript in the 
Edinburgh Library. 

The author, being a protegee of Murad, is eloquent in 
the praise of the latter — his master — whom he names as 
‘ Murad-i-Jahan* (desire of the world), sometimes ‘ Murad-i- 
Du’alam ’ (desire of both the worlds), as for instance : — 

»Li j 

In the prologue he has devoted a special chapter to 
Murad, as is generally the case with the Mathnawi writers 
to praise the ruling princes of the time. But the poet, like 
his other confreres indulges in undue appreciation of the 
prince ; as for instance, we are told for the first time only 
about the religiosity of Murad in the following couplets : — 

(.j ; » txi j) ^ 

kViU--« ^ 

This is hardly supported by history which on the 
contrary informs us that Murad was of soldierly nature and 
a man of haughty temperament. He was a pleasure>seeker 
mostly passing his time in unlawful indulgences. Hence 
there is no justification in saying that he was a staunch 
follower of the Prophet’s Sunnah and acted in every matter 
according to the dictates of Shariat. 

The author says he wrote within a decade (of years) 
several books on his master and the present Mathnawi is 
not his first literary production : — 

/•* 

The author claims to be an eye>witness to all the wars 
and events that came to pass between the sons of Shah 
jehan during the fraternal contest for the throne of Delhi, 
and while comparing his narrative with the great Persian 
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Epic Shah Namah, he boasts over Firdawsi who was not an 
eye-witness to the wars and deeds of his heroes. He writes : — 

pL-. j jij <s> * |.K JL. 

» AjItJ U ILcj^ JU^ 
j*) ailMyii) j * (j"* 

There are certain allusions in the book which refer to 
the author’s stay in Gujarat. It is certain that he was a 
court poet of Murad who was, as is well-known, at that 
time in Ahmedabad where he had celebrated his coronation 
assuming the title of Murawwijuddin. Referring to a 
prediction made by Khwaja Nasiruddin Tusi, the author 
says that he received such and such news from the pilgrims 
who went from Gujarat to Mecca and had recently returned 
therefrom. From both the facts it can be inferred that if 
not living there permanently, his sojourn at Ahmedabad 
must have been at least for a period during which his 
master was staying there. 

Da^e of Composition of the Book 

No date of composition has been given in the text but 
from certain historical facts narrated therein, it can be 
deduced that the book was composed between 1068 and 
1070 A. H. ; firstly because it does not make any mention 
of Murad’s death except his imprisonment in the Gwalior 
fort, which took place on 4th Shawwal 1068 A.H., and 
secondly at the end it contains an account of the arrest and 
execution of Dara which happened on 21st Zilhajj 1069 
A. H. These facts clearly establish that the book was 
composed between 1068 and 1070 A.H., long before the 
death of Murad and soon after Dara’s execution. 

List of Contents 

From the different headings in the present MS. the 
table of contents is prepared and given below : 

I. A hymn to God and the praise of the Prophet. 

II. An appreciation of the Emperor of the World 
(i.e, Murad). 



Ill In praise of Shah Jahan and division of the pro- 
vinces among his four sons. 

IV. Shah Jahan’s illness. 

V. Dara preparing for war against Shuja and send- 
ing his son to Bengal to fight with the latter. 

VI. A story by way of illustration. 

VII. Murad receiving information of Shah Jahan’s 
illness and slaying his Wazir Ali Naqi. 

VIII. Siege and capture of the fortress of the port of 
Surat and plunder of great wealth and riches 
through the tactics of Shahbaz. 

IX. Murad celebrating his coronation in the province 
of Gujarat. 

X. Dara sending his son Sulaiman Shikoh against 
Shuja ; victorious return of the former for the . 
first time. 

XI. Murad leading his forces from Ahmedabad to 
Ujjain and coming across Aurangzeb on the 
way. 

XII. Murad and Aurangzeb meeting together. 

XIII. Aurangzeb and Murad leading attack against the 

Maharaja (Jaswantsingh), and defeat of the 
latter. 

XIV. Both the princes leading their armies e» route 

Samogarh to Akbarabad. 

XV. Aurangzeb and Murad gaining victory over Dara 
and flight of the latter. 

XVI. Capture of Agra Fort and Murad taken prisoner 
by Aurangzeb. 

XVII. Dara’s flight from Lahore on account of the 
deceitful letters received by his officers. 

XVIII. Shuja’s flight, Aurangzeb’s victory and demobili- 
sation of the army. 
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XIX. Dara marching from Ahmedabad to Ajmere as 
planned by the Maharaja, consequently his 
defeat, his flight third time, his arrest by Jiwan 
the Zamindar of Lahore and finally his 
execution. 

Under the above captions the author has divided the 
contents of his book and it is to be noticed that he has not 
exercised his power of poetical imagination or exaggeration 
in describing the events. 

Historical Value of the Book 

The author being a contemporary writer his informa- 
tion is partly based on his personal knowledge and partly 
on the reports and news he received through different 
sources. As far as the fraternal wars are concerned, his 
work deserves consideration in relation to other chronicles 
of the period. Although most of the events described in 
the book are corroborated by the chronicles of later date, 
yet the author’s general claim as to his being an eye- 
witness to all the wars between the brothers cannot be 
admitted. It is true that he was attached to Murad’s court 
and as such he might have witnessed the events in which 
his master took part, but how could he be expected to have 
been present at all the events that took place in other parts 
of the country ? It is but natural that he might have 
gathered such information either from the news agents 
(Parcha-Nawis) or from the popular rumours. Neverthe- 
less the author’s narrative is mostly accurate in collabora- 
tion with other authentic accounts. 

The Author's Opinion about Aurangzeb 

Although the author was a servant and an adherent of 
Murad, and as such he is naturally expected to adopt 
an antagonistic attitude towards Aurangzeb, yet throughout 
the book he has refrained very carefully from pronouncing 
his opinion against the prince. While speaking of Shah 
Jahan’s division of the provinces among his four sons, the 
author draws an analogy between them and the four 
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Righteous Caliphs of the early Islamic period. He 
says : — 

c#* ujijypi j <■ j li^ 

J^i Jfi^ vi'^ *jC«A ^ 1*^4 

J * Jj;l» y;:*I*'J 

t r *iyc ^ ^I Vil .w j 

It is worthy of note that Aurangzeb is compared with 
Uthman the third Caliph, which betrays the mental 
attitude of our Shi’ite author towards the prince, while he 
compares his patron Murad with ’Ali the son-in-law 
of the Prophet, giving him preference over others and thus 
paying his homage to the sanctimonious Imam. However 
the comparison is incongruous and inapposite and the 
author seems to have concealed his prejudice and religious 
rancour against Aurangzeb beneath this garb. At certain 
places in the book he casts his aspersions against the 
prince but he is so cautious and guarded as to put the 
words in the mouths of others. We come across a single 
line in the book in which he has openly censured 
Aurangzeb for bribing Allahwardi Khan, the genera] 
of Shuja, for making him his partisan ; — 

Notwithstanding this he admires the foresight and 
practical wisdom of Aurangzeb. He pays a tribute to the 
prince when he says : — 

<J) »i>b j) *S » Hi-* aSj*/ } j^'^j 

Likewise the author while dwelling on the imprison- 
ment of Murad and comparing him with Aurangzeb, obser- 
ves that a ruler having had several enemies around him is 
justified when he is forced to employ strategic tactics : — 

^1 ^ JU * jijMiJ jS 
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1*^0 * i^iiLc iS i^C}~ «j 

While speaking o£ the country running desolate from 
the river Attak to the Deccan after the arrest of Murad, the 
author’s observation regarding Aurangzeb is significant : — 

Although the author has evinced great solicitude for 
his master on account of his personal attachment with the 
latter and has lavishly praised him for his bounty, bravery 
and manly courage, yet he does not think him worthy and 
capable of being a ruler and an administrator. In this 
respect he entertains a very high opinion about Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb sends a message to Murad inviting him to 
fight a decisive battle with Jaswant Singh, the partisan of 
Dara, and promises him on Dara’s defeat the possession of 
the vast Indian Empire. On receiving the message Murad 
proceeds from Ahmedabad, building castles in the air and 
thinking that after Dara’s overthrow he will ascend the 
throne of Delhi ; — 

lijU 

Here the author like a real statesman remarks : — 

He strikes a note of alarm at the incapability and 
corruption of the low-bred ministers and mean officers in 
Murad’s camp ; — 

(•^5 ^7*5 ‘"-“■j * J Jijijj j) Jji 

tIkU <1.*^ JiAjb Jjl;l c:.- 

uMi ^ ^ 

Although Murad is eulogised by the poet for leading 
invasion against Jagat Singh and for his expeditions to 
Balkh and Badakhshan, yet he is not considered worthy of 
ascending the ‘ golden throne ’ and wearing the ‘ Imperial 
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Crown He is censured for his impolitic move in 

strengthening the hands of his rival Aurangzeb : — 

jfLkr u^Ll ^ (Jac b 

j^-i‘ ii * ^;:!l li^MJlji 

I_ii^l>« ^ yt^ii ti * jl J)>i <3ji 

The author has narrated some incidents in the 
Mathnawi which are not found in other historical accounts. 
As for instance he writes that : — 

1. When Dara was arrested at Lahore, his daughter 
fell on her knees before Malik Jiw-an, imploring him to 
release her father, but the impudent wretch paying no 
heed to her entreaties gave a slap on her tender face. 

2. At the time of Dara’s execution his murderers 
offered him a cup of poison which he refused to drink. 

3. On the fourth day after his coronation Aurangzeb 
appeared on the balcony of the Palace and ordered his 
Bakhshies or paymasters to dismiss all the old servants 
from the army and to recruit new ones: — 

xJi iijO jl j' (VW jij ^ 

|,U9C U i3y^ * Ji.«T y 

By the old servants the men of the armies of Shah 
jahan, Dara and Murad are meant: — 

*ji JS^ ‘^1;'® );lo jj j 

ji j' W: ^***^ 

How this dismissal created a commotion among the 
people and thousands of men were deprived of their daily 
bread, we are told in the following lines : — 

ylit ‘i'Vlft * )^)i) i^.s u^'H^ 
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Subsequently the author praying that God may grant 
justice and generosity to Aurangzeb so that the people 
may live in peace, reproves the Emperor for his love of 
wealth and riches and proposes to remain himself as 
silent spectator, without uttering a word, watching the 
trend of events. 

Ijt^ ajL..Sblj 1 ^ 

jj j) * jj j\-< ‘>5? J<> jO ^ I; 

^a.«3» a^l^^ ^ a^l^j pa ^1 jl 

This incident is related at a time when Murad was a 
prisoner at Gwalior, Shuja had fled away, and Dara had 
already met his tragic fate, and all the servants in their 
armies were gathered together in the camp of Aurangzeb. 
The authenticity of this story can be questioned inasmuch 
as it is not corroborated by any historical account of this 
period. However, believing it to be literally true, it 
cannot be considered an unwise step on the part of the 
Emperor to drive away the partisans and adherents of his 
rivals, and therefore professed enemies, in order to gurad 
himself against the dire consequences that might ensue in 
future. In fact this diplomatic move of the Emperor must 
elicit an appreciation of his political sagacity and farsight- 
edness with which he was naturally gifted. 

In conclusion, we may observe that this Mathnawi can 
be utilized with some advantage to know the details of the 
Wars of Succession, which to a great extent are based on 
the personal observations of the author. It may be taken 
as a contemporary contribution, and an addition to the early 
sources of the history of Aurangzeb which has not been 
brought to light. 


Translation of the Persian Couplets 

I. With the encouragement of my friends I named 
this book The Tribulations of India^ 
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II. 0 God ! ‘ Bihishti ’ is Thy eulogiser, a we 
blade ol grass from Thy garden. 

II ‘ Bihishti ’ were to speak of His attributes, 
should have his tongue made oi steel. 

' Bihishti ' in praise oi the Imam of the tini 
concluded his speech like a master-poet. 

HI. ’All the friend (of God) and a guide to the saints 
the heir oi the Prophet and intercessor to God. 

O God ! in lieu of the praise of the twelve Imams, 
make the tree of my speech fruitful. 

IV. O God ! do not grant me leisure for singing in 
praise of the beauties, a fruitless task which bothers me. 

As I have got a patron like Murad, his kindliness 
has made me his panegyrist. 

V. In the house of the world-conquering Timur none 
has come up like Murad. 

VI. Abstaining from sins and engaged in prayers is 
the King of the World and the Faith. 

His heart is a blossom from the garden of mysti- 
cism, a quality hardly possessed by any other king. 

Day and night acting according to the ordinances 
of the Prophet. The Shariat (the common law of Islam) is 
always his guiding star. 

Shariat has so much come into vogue in his time 
that it is taking tribute from the false faiths. 

VII. About the memoirs of that ‘ resort of the 
righteous’ (i.e. Murad) I have narrated several episodes 
during a decade, and now I am contemplating to compose 
another book and to write about the tiirbulance of the 
world. 

VIII. The sweet-tongued Firdawsi (may peace be on 
him) has described the wars in his Shah Namah during 
thirty years without being himself an eye-witness to them, 
and (yet) he has stringed diamonds together instead of 
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pearls. (But) I have myself witnessed all these wars and 
not that I learnt them as hearsay from other people. 

IX. By the grace of God he ha.s four sons like the 
four companions of the Prophet. 

The all-powerful Dara is worthy of the throne like 
Abu Bakr the truthful. 

On the model of Faruq is Sultan Shuja whose 
reason is a brilliant ray from the sun of al-Faruq. 

In the same way the Prince Aurangzeb is all- 
shyness and fortitude like Uthman. 

In Sultan Murad the pomp and glory of Haider 
(Ali) is manifest. 

X. Most of the conquests of Aurangzeb were 
through treason and strategy. 

XI. By that wisdom and policy with which God hath 
gifted Aurangzeb from his very boyhood 

XII. A King who has several enemies to encounter 
may deal with them treacherously. 

The son of a King is fit to rule only if he is 
thoroughly conversant with the art of government. 

No man, like Sultan Murad, is un-mindful of his 
tragic fate. 

In the same way, when Rustam had not the 
valour, Alexander gained victory over him. 

XIII. But hereafter the good intention of the Emperor 
(Aurangzeb) might transform the world into the happiest 
land. 

When the intention of a king is best, grass can 
grow from steel like its substance. 

XIV. Thinking that after Dara’s defeat he will ascend 
the throne of Delhi. 

XV. But in spite of his wisdom he never thought that 
nobody can achieve success without undergoing trouble. 

A poor wretch hath well said that ‘ there is a 
different way for carrying out every task ’. 
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XVI. The inkstand and pen are possessed by the minis- 
ters, and justice, diplomacy, and militia by the kings. 

But when the ministers are low people, the rights 
of the rulers are all set at naught. The same was the case 
with Murad, which has become the topic of every assem- 
blage. 

XVII. Eventually through divine grace he (Murad) 
became the ruler of Ahmedabad. 

But the wise and reasonable Emperor, who was 
benevolent to the people, could not remember this popular 
adage that : ‘ it is not the business of a shepherd to look 
after the lion.’ 

From amongst the sons whoever is favoured 
by fortune, is fit for the throne and the golden crown. 

It is against the Imperial policy that the claimant 
of the empire should become strong. 

XVIII. When the fourth day elapsed after the 
coronation, the faces of the soldiery grew dark like ebony. 

And when he (Aurangzeb) appeared in the public 
view, he ordered his paymasters to enlist a new army and, 
like the moonj. to dispense with the old one. 

XIX. As many soldiers as there may be of the armies 
of Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoh, as well as that of the 
valiant Murad, all should be dismissed from service. 

XX. Many of them were dismissed from service and 
their bright morning was turned into a dark evening. In 
his (Aurangzeb’s) reign thousands and thousands sat un- 
employed and worrying. 

None from the sons of Sahib-i-Qiran (i.e. Shah 
Jahan) was so ‘ kind ’ to the army ! 

XXL May God grant him (sense of) justice and genero- 
sity, so that people may live in peace. 

A King who has got love of gold in his heart, is 
anxious to acquire more and more wealth and riches day- 
by^day. 

I should keep quiet over the matter and observe 
what happens in the end. 





SpA^I AND HIS ACHIEVEMENT 
IN THE CARNATIC. 

Rao Sahib C. S Sbinivasachabi, m. a. 

Professor of History and Politics, 

Annamalai University. 

I. His UILITABT cabbbr 

Shahji, the father of Shivaji, spent the greater part of 
his later life in the Carnatic, though the MarStha Bakhars 
do not give us much information about his doings therein. 
Sh ihji in fact was the real founder of revived Hindu doroin- 
i'in iu South India, particularly in the Mysore ngion and 
in the Lower Carnatic including Tanjore. He might be 
said to have become the champion of the Hindu cause in 
South India, though, officially and technically, he was only a 
general of Bijapur and a representative of Muhammadan 
rule. A short review of his activities in South India will 
reveal to the student, the scope and the significance of his 
achievement in the cause of Hindu revival. Kandulla Khan^ 
Kustam Zaman, a general of Bijapur was sent by the Sultan 
of B’japur, Muhammad Adil Shah (1627-1656 A. D,), along 
with Shihji, at the invitation of Kenge Hanuma of Basava- 
patan, an enemy of Virabhadra KSyak of Ikkeri (1637-38), 
against (he latter and made him fly away to his fort at 
Kavauldrug, leaving his capital to be occupied by the 
Muhammadans. The Niyak himself was forced to give up 
half his kingdom and a very large amount of ransom. Two 
years liter, when the NSyak refused to pay the balance of 
the stipulated indemnity, he was once again attacked and 
beaten by the Bijapur forces but restored to his princi- 
pality through the intervention of Shahji. In this expedi- 
tion, the NSyak of Sira was defeated and killed treacherously 
by Af zal Khan, one of the Bijapur generals, in the course 
of an attempted ne^tjation and Sira was handed over to 



the traitor, Eenge Hantima. Kempe Gowda, the chief 
of Bangalore, was also threatend into submission; and Banga* 
lore was placed under Shahji as its governor. Shahji had 
been promised a jaghir in the territories to be conquered 
and thus became the ruler of Bangalwe in 1638, while 
Kempe Gowda retired to Savandurga. Then Shahji sub> 
dued Kantirava Narasaraja TJ<3.ayar (1639-59), the chief of 
Seringa petam, but left him in possession of his fort and 
territories south of the Kfiveri, after taking an indemnity. 
According to the Shiva Bharat^ the Niyaks of Madura and 
Kaveripatam were also won over to the Bijapur side now. 
In the third Bijapurian expedition of 1639, the traitor, 
Kenge NSyak, was himself attacked in his fort of Basava- 
patan in the course of the siege of which, Shahji again 
distinguished himself and earned the laurels of victory 
along with Afzal Khan. The capture of Basavapatan was 
followed by the conquest of other forts like Chikkaniyakan- 
balli, Belur, Tumkur and Balapur. Sivappa NSyak, the 
successor of Ylrabhadra, who ruled from 1646 to 1660, con- 
trived to recapture Ikkeri from the Bijapur commander and 
strongly fortify it. Indeed, Sivappa had become a very 
powerful general even before his accession ; and a strong 
Bijapuri expedition was sent into the Carnatic for his sup- 
pression. Shahji KSji contrived to secure a confederacy of 
the local Niyaks and of several Maritha and Muslim chiefs 
».n support of the invaders, and brought about a series of 
triumphs for Bijapur. In the course of the expedition of 
the Kban-i-Khanan (Muzaffar-ud-din) in 1644-46 and of 
Nawab Mustafa Khan in the years 1646-48, Shahji contri- 
ved to gain further honours for himself. The campaign of 
1644 was the outcome of an alliance between Bijapur and 
Ba&ga Bayal of Vellore who was opposed by a 
powerful combination of the Golconda Sultan and his own 
imiHSters and Niyak feudatories. In the lattw campaign 
led by the Bijapur Vazir, Mustafa Khan, he (X^anised a 
combination of the Niyakas of Gingi, Madura and Tan^ 
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aad also tlK>8e erf HarpanalialU and Ikkeri against the 4et^- 
mined opposition l^rTra&ga Hiyal. He fought in January 
agunst Jayadeva^ the BSjS of KSveripatam and forced 
han to take refuge in Krishnadurg and compelled the USya 
to take to flight. Subsequently, the Bijapur army annexed 
a lar^ part of the Baramahal and proceeded against 
Vellore, under the walls of which a terrible battle was 
femght, in which the slaughter on the Hindu side was very 
great and Shahji commanded the right wing of the victori- 
ous army. Then followed an investment of the fort of 
Vellore and the submission of the RSyal who paid a large 
indemnity in gold and gave 150 elephants. Shahji and a 
Muhammadan colleague were left in charge of the govern* 
meat of the conquered territories. The Golconda forces 
also joiiDSd in this campaign, which is detailed below. The 
high titles of Maharij and Farzand w'ere conferred upon 
Shahji who helped in the capture of forts in the Changamma 
Pass. His achievements are not fully chronicled in the 
Muhammad Namah, written by Zahur, a protege of Mustafe 
Khan, one of his chief enemies at the Bijapur court (B. D. 
Verma — History in Muhammad Namah). Shahji was, by 
this time, governor of all the conquests below the Ghats, calU 
ed Kamatak Bijapur Balaghat. He resided at Bangalore 
and also occasionally at Kolar and Dodballapur. Under his 
rule» the Bijapur officials took charge of the chief cities which 
they captured; and the chiefs who were restored, were trans* 
ferred to the less productive parts of th«r previous terri- 
tories. ** This resulted in bringing under cultivation and 
atbraoting population to the more neglected tracts of the 
oouutry. Thus Basavapaian and its possessions being re- 
tained^ Tarikere was given to the palegar ; Bangalore was 
tedEcn, but Magadi krft to Kempe 6au4a ; similarly Hoskote 
was taken and Aoekal granted ; Kolar was taken and 
Pur^^ftur granted ; Sira was taken and Batna^ri granted’*. 
{Mysore ChzoteeTf Hevked edition, Vol. II, Part IV, page 



agflioat Vellore na:tfa§ £Mloira>^«o6ttiH^ 
jlkt that txBM, Golocatda had contrived to aaoex a ^ood part 
dE t^e Oamatk; on the eastern side, from Masaiipatatf da 
the coast down to the neighboarhood of Madras. Ute oMtri 
tracted power of the Biyal of Vellore was thas hemmed in 
on both sides by its two old enemies, Bijapar and Ootoonda; 
Udayagin was captured by the Goloonda forces In l64fl 
En^isk Factories in India — Vol, ]646*f0, page xxv and 
24-25) and the Dutch Pulicat a little later* The 
internal dissensions that now beset the disintegrating king- 
dom of the Esyas were worsened by the infectious treadnry 
of the brothers, Damarla Vehkatidri and Ayyappa who 
called in the aid of Golconda ; and this treachm’y was copied 
by Tirumala NSyak of Madura, who seduced the NSyaks of 
Tan jore and Gingi also to his side. Though the Niyak of 
Tanjore went back to his loyalty, Tirumala KSyak ultimately 
brought about the break-up of the Vijayanagar Empire by his 
course of conduct. By 1645, Amir Jumla, the general of the 
Goleonda forces, had successfully penetrated the country 4s 
fares Vellore, advancing by way of Ongole, NeUore and 
Chittoor. At the same time, the Bijapar forces also 0 (m- 
verged on Vellore. The combined armies laid seige to 
Vellore about the beginning of 1645 A. D. ^rlrahga Biyal 
had to flee for his life, learing the defence to tme Mallayya 
who proved treacherous and smreadered the tort to Mfar 
Jumla upon composition for himself and all bis peoph^ 
SriraAga then scmght the help Sivappa Niyak of Ikkeri ; 
and the latter took advantage of the c^portunity to advance 
against Vellore and to reduce it to submission. The resCor. 
ation of SrTraAga by Sivappa Niyak was a great service to 
the Hindu cause. It led to SrTra£^ granting. him the titles 
of c Bimabina and Paravarana Varan*, (TaraAga. xiv^ 
Eallola vii of Keladi Baeava’s Taitm Bat^kara), 

We have a number of insetiptious testifying to .ooati* 
lulled effective rule of SrTraAga from 1645 — 46 to 164‘>:aiKl 
this would lead to the inference that SrTraAga m 
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ocflilpttdoa o( di« foterior cotmiay at least round Vellore. | 

It ottft the disbyat policy of Tirumala Niyak of Madura \ 
towards his suserain, which was continued by his suceessor 
Chokkanatha that finally broke up the GImpire of the RSyas 
and in their wake brought in the Muhammadans and the 
MSrathas. ^ivappa Niyak of Ikkeri was loyal to the ^ 
Riya. 

In 1648, there was the great Bijapur campaign against 
Gingee whi6h bad been invested by Mir Jumla. This 
campaign was induced by Tiruinala NSyak of Madura who 
repented of his short-sighted policy and sought an alliance 
with the Bijapur ruler and with the help of the latter, 
marched to relieve Gingee from the forces of Mir Jumla. 
But the Muslims soon came to understanding among them- 
selves ; and Tirrimala NSyak could not effectively help the 
defence of Gingee. In the course of the campaign Shahji, 
being dissatisfied with the conduct of Mustafa Khan, the 
Commander-in-chief, contrived to prolong the operations ; 
while Mir Jumla took advantage of the dissensions among 
the generals of the Bijapur array and even formed a secret 
alliance with the Rayal. The Ngyak of Gingee was at last 
forced to surrender to the Bijapur army towards the end of 
December 1648. The city of Gingi was given over to 
plunder and the victors got several crores worth of ciiah and 
jewels. In this campaign, the Pipditi free hooters who 
always hung in the rear of the army, were allowed to spread 
desolation and devastation through the land, particularly 
round the ports of the Devanampatam, Porto ]^ovo and 
Puducherry (afterwards to become the French settlement.) 

After this Bijapurian acquisition of Gingee, Shahji whs 
easily- even more powerful than before. The rebellious con- 
duet' of his son, SMvaji, against the Adit Shah, led to a 
secret ordiBi* from Bijapur for the arrest of Shahji. Accord'i^ 
ii^‘ to the tTaHtah, ftape incidents oecurtCd 

dstth^ liirsMfd of Gingee, that led to a nsisi«eideri»t4hdfhg 



betwe^ hia> and Ka^b Mnsta£a Khan. Sir d. IT* Sarkar 
bolda that the arrest of Shah|i was due to lus disloyal 
intrlgaes with the Kiyal of Vellore and with the Saltan of 
Gi^conda. Shahji had now become the virtual ruler of the 
Oaraatic ; and perhaps, he thought that he might throer oS 
the yoke of Bijapur and become openly independent* 
Perhaps, Shahji did not like the idea of Nawab Mustafii 
Khnn making common cause with Mir Jumla. Perhaps) 
also, Mustafa Khan might, by having Shahji arrested, have 
endeavonred to forestall a powerful combination of the 
Hindu rulers of the country consisting of the NSyaks of 
Madura, Gingee and Tanjore and of the chiefs of Mysore, 
Kaveripatnam and Ikkeri, headed by Srirahga and Shahji 
himself* The accounts of Shahji’s imprisonment as given by 
the Shiva Bharat and in the Bdsatin-i-Salatin are almost 
identical. After some time Shahji was released, protebly 
because the death of Mustafa Khan, who was a personal 
enemy of his, might have improved matters ; also the affairs 
in the Carnatic recjuired a strong and experienced man to be 
in their charge. Shahji was released in the course of 164 9 ; 
and soon the Bijapur government fell into a position of 
inaction in the Carnatic on account of the threatening 
attitude of the Mughals, Shahji returned to his charge 
and in 1651 got a definite victory over Amir Jumla, who had 
made himself the effective master of a rich tract of country 
on the Madras coast and also ccmcluded peace with Srirafiga, 
This defeat of Mir Jumla greatly enhanced the reputation 
of Shahji and gave a new vigour to the campaigns of the 
Bijapurians, who contrived to capture the important for- 
tress of Penuko^da. I'lus loss of Penukoii^da greatly alarmed 
the Hindu ruler and Srirafiga at first appealed for help to 
Prince Aurangaib, the Mughal Viceroy of the Deoemi ; 
he even contrived to reconquer, with the help of the Mjmwe 
mler, a part of his territory and to regain Vellore tor a time. 
V^ellore was quickly recaptured by the Bijapur forces mi the 
Hiynl waa forced to condude a treaty by whidi he was tolii 
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ooateat with the poesession of Chandragiri and the revenue 
ofoertain adjoining districts. Even from these, the Riyal 
was ultimately driven out by the treachery of the Niyak of 
Madura and had to finally seek shelter with Sivappa 

Niyak. 

Shahji was engaged most actively in the years 1654-58 
in subduing the refractory Poligars in his dominions. In 
one of these expeditions, his son Shambaji (who was the 
elder brother of ShivSji) was shot dead by a cannon Iwill. 
In 1658 his son Ekoji who later on became the ruler of j 
Tanjore was sent to capture the country round SriSailam 
(1658.) The poet JairSm accompanied Ekoji in this expedi- 
tion and described ] its success. In 1658 Shahji brought 
over the NSyak of Tanjore to his side and proceeded against 
the rebellious Muthuvfrappa NSyak of Madura, Sbahji and 
his colleague, Mulla Muhammed, proceeded to the very gates 
of Trichinopoly, which had now become the NSyak capital, 
but suddenly fell back from it and assaulted Tanjore (March 
1659) which was most gloriously defended. Rhahji then 
captured Mannarkoil and Vallamkottai from which the 
cowardly Nayak fled. A ; second attempt on Trichinopoly 
was made, but with no better success. 

/ 

Chokkanatha Najak, who ascended the throne in 166*0,^ 
planned to bring about a combination of the N ayaks for the 
restoration of the Kgya and to seize Gingec from Bijapur hold 
Liftgaraa Nayak, the general of Madura ; advanced with a 
large army against Gingee in 1662, but Shahji contrived to 
sow treachery among the Madura ministers, namely, the 
Dalavayi, the Pradhani and the Rayasam, so that they form- 
ed a combination against the young Nayak and attempted his 
dethronement. Shahji also. separated the Tanjore Nayak 
from the alliance. Shahji himself was induced by LiAgama 
Niyak to advance against Trichinopoly, but was fca-oed to 
withdraw by the courage that was displayed by Chokkana 
dm in its deioQoe, 
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'Shahji abo captored the fort of Tegnapatam (0a<ida2ar«) 
in 1681 and also Porto Novo. He took advantage of the da* 
partnre of Mir Jumia to the Mughal court and of the conae* 
quent absence of any serious opposition from Golcoikda. 
He made Porto Novo the bate of bis operations against 
Tanjore and aimed to bring all the ports in this part of the 
QOtst into his possession. In 1663, Tegnapatam was besieg- 
fjd byLihgama Ngyak, but relieved by Shahji who concluded 
a treaty with him. From the Dutch Dagh-Re^ster, it ap- 
pears that Shahji made a great effort at becoming independ- 
ent in the Carnatic in. 1659-60. This is confirmed by an 
English letter; and we are led to infer that Shahji was con- 
vinced that the Bijapur kingdom would soon become extinct; 
and there was perhaps projected an intended combination 
between him and his famous son, Shivaji, for destroying 
Bijapar in entirety. Shahji came to an understanding with 
the general sent to oppose him; and the Bijapur court at that 
time was too weak to do anything, but to pardon Shahji and 
restore him to his governorship. He died soon after this in 
1664, on account of a fall from his horse, while out hunting 
near Basavapatan. At the time of his death, the dominions 
under his control included Bangalore, Kolar, Nandidrug, 
Bastvapatan, Hoskota, Arni, Ginj^e, Tegnapatam and I'orto 
Novo. Into all these places, his son Ekoji (V yankoji) was 
peacefully inducted on bis death as governor and jaghirdar, 

II. His A0HIE71EMENT. 

The consequences of Shabji’a governtH’ship were very 
momentous. He observed in his administration “ as much 
moderation as was consistent with the indispensable object 
of collecting a large and regular surplus revenue, one part of 
which mast necessarily be remitted to oomrt and the.r(maaipder 
should form an accumulating fun ^ to support the clwrges ^of 
future rebalUon ”, We read that “ with Sitmhji’s cotpeel 
^ Kandulla, though to others intolerable, alt govfpi- 
ment business”; and that after that qg|a» 

ma&der passed away, “each sncoesaive genwal that A<lil 
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Shah sent to the EarijiStak to bring the chiets of that country 
at once under lua own immediate control, followed Shahji 
and pnraued Shahji’s objects. ” 

Shahji was a very notable figure, notwithstanding the 
accounts of the Muhammadan historians, like Zahur and 
Zidiair, who wanted to make out that he was not the sup- 
reme army chief, nor even the commander of an independent 
division, but only one of the several Bijapur captains serving 
under the immediate orders of the Muslim generalissimo 
throughout the conquest of Mysore and that it was only 
very late in his Ufe, that is, in the invasion of Tanjore in 
1660-62 that he rose to be the second in command. Shahji 
appears, almost from the very commencement of his career in 
the Carnatic, to have occupied a position of considerable im- 
portance. His first co-adjuster, Bandulla Khan, was very 
friendly to him and appointed him to the charge of Banga- 
lore when it was first conquered. Shahji appeared to have 
continued to govern those parts of the conquered Ohenna- 
patua vice-royalty of Vijayanagar, but shifted his govern- 
meutfrom Bangalore to Balapur and Kolar. The fact that 
Ghikkadevariyi UdaySr of Mysore ultimately effected the 
purchase of Bangalore from Ekoji, che son of Shahji, in 1684 
would seem to show that the family retained almost con- 
tinuouslv the possession of Bangalore. The correspondence 
of the East India Company’s servants contains references to 
the important positions that he had occupied almost from 
the very commencement of the Bijapur invasions of the^ 
south. The Skioa Barat of the poet, Paramfinanda, dis- 
tinctly says in several places that Shahji was very important 
throughout his career in the Carnatic and contains the 
following very illustrative note on his power : “ By the use 
of the six expedients, and by means of various strokes of 
policy, Shahji brought the whole KarpStak territory under 
subjection. The suppliant Jagaddeva received his command 
with his head bent in obeisance, as if it were a flower. The 
lord of Hadara, albeit formidable, become obedient to Shahji . 
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The kiogc^ M^ose, too,, b-^come subject. Vlrabbadra, throRgb 
his help, oace more took his seat oa, hit throne, which had 
forcibly taken away by the wicked Kandulla Khan* Owing 
(o the power of the shrewd Shahji who employed each 
different device on each different occasion, many gave up all 
fear of Muhammadan ”, This commanding position w»f 
attmned by Shahji certainly before Mustafa Khan’s attempt 
to arrest him under the Adil Shah’s orders. We may agree with 
Dr.S.K. Ayyangar, that, judged by the combmed results of al 
these sources of history, Shahji the MarAtha, appears as a 
man of ability, both as a warrior and an administrator ”• 
*' He played first an important part in the conquests of the 
various petty states of the Karnitak for Bijapur. Slowly but 
surely he was able to build from out of these conquests a 
pretty big government for himself, certainly under the 
authority of his masters at Bijapur to begin with, but gradu- 
ally to become more or less entirely his own in the inefficiency 
and division of interests that were the bane of later Bijapur 
history, with the Damocles’ sword of Mughal conquest hang- 
ing over the head of Bijapur. It is just possible, although 
it is not yet satisfactorily established, that he showed himself 
friendly to the interests of Sri RaQga RSyal once and that 
he tried to enter the service of the Qntub Shah another 
time. The supreme example of Mir Jumla in the same 
region offers an illuminating comparison- The position of 
Rustam-i-Zaman and Bulol Khan of Bijapur came very 
near. None the less, it would constitute trettson uotwith * 
standing the fact that such treason was in the air. The 
officers to whom SrT RaAga Riyal entrusted his affairs be. 
haved less badly in regard to this matter; but that would not 
justify an act of treason morally ; and moral justification or 
otherwise is not the function of the historian. When Bija- 
pur fell, Shahji’s work was visible in the existence of the 
MabrS^t® south nominally called 'fanjpre,, bqt 

e^end^ng far into the plateau and oonstitnting a oqm- 
paratively large bit of the Karpitak. Bhivaji had been only 
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• £oud&tory of Bijftpur so far as ths territory in the 
MAhrWta country was concerned, in spite of the fact that be 
miade himseli quite as independent as his father. The 
sonthern portion of his father’s territory seemed to him 
taore justiBaWy independent and could perhaps enable him 
to set Upas successor to the now vanished empire of Vijaya- 
nagar with SrT Bafiga Rsyal, the kst of its rulers. Shahji 
therefore is entitled to be regarded as the founder of the 
MahrStta dominion in the sooth, which survived a nranber 
of generations after him before it reached complete extinc- 
tion”. 

Shahji seems to have possessed some real elements of 
culture and learning. From the references in the RUdha- 
nSdhava’VtlSsa-CdTnpu^ a prose-j^oem by one JayarSm 
Pipdiya, we find that his court at Bangalore was 8i)lendid 
and that he patronized men of learning on a liberal scale. 
Shahji himself composed a samasyd in Sanskrit and was fol- 
lowed by Midhtri Bhttti, Naropanth Hanmante and fifteen, 
others in S luskrifc and thirty-five additional persons came for- 
ward from the court to set samatyas in the different veriia. 
culars. Naropant and his sons, JanSrdan Punth and Kegu- 
nath P.mth are well known ministers at the court of i Shahji 
and his son Ekoji. This pleasing picture should credit the 
MarltUas of the 17th century with a considerable amount of 
culture. The Maratba element was introduced as a result 
of Shahji’s couquo.st into the north of Mysore as well as into 
the other districts below the Ghats that he conquered. 
Marithi became the revenue and official knguage of Bijapur 
by the time of Ibrahim Adil Shah, the fourth king, Naturali 
ly enough, MarSthi came to be the dominent Linguage ofl 
many parts of upper and lower Carnatic from this period.! 
During the days of the rule of the Carnatic Nawabt and also! 
o; i c) I i. I !r iblt time after the establishment of the British 
power, a dialect of (MarS^hi, much corrupted by its contact 
withUrdu and with Dravidkn knguages) was the official kn- 
guage of accounts in all the districts of the Madras Presidency 
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till 1855 when it ceased to be so. This official language 
differed as much from the Tanjore Mara^i dialect as the 
latter differed from the pure Marathi of' MahSrSshtra. Its 
abolition as the language of accounts in Tanjore was co>eval 
with the extinction of the titular dignity of the Mar&tha 
Rijahs of Tanjore. 

The Bijapur Ear^S^ was divided into perganas and 
subdivided into Samaths. Tharafs. mauzes and muzeeres. 
Each paragana was under a'collector known as the Jamadar. 
The accounts were kept by officers known as Deshpandes, 
Deshkulkamis, Sirnad Gauds, Deshmukhs and B^anungos. 
After the MarSthas attained to |ower, many Deshastas or 
natives of their country followed them and introduced the 
MarSthi language and written characters into the revenue 
accoimts. Even in the territories of the poligars, MarStha 
accountants were employed to check the accounts 

Shabji may therefore be appreciated in his true signi- 
ficance for the history of Sooth India. **His policy, diplo- 
macy and wars so mortally weakened the Tanjore state that 
it fell an easy prey into the hands of his son Vyankoji. 
His successora continued to enjoy the fruits cff Shahji’s 
labours for generations. In feet, Shahji deserves to be 
styled the founder of the MarStha rule in Southern India, as 
his famous son, Shiraji, proved to be the founder of the 
Maritha Empire in India”. He can be regarded as the true 
inspirer of Shivaji’s political and national ambition of 
achievement, and as the real originator of the scheme of 
Hindu SvarSjya 



AN EAULY ENGLISH ATTEMPT TO FOUND A 

factory 

ON THE TANJORE COAST 

Dr. V . K. Bhandabkab, b. a., ph. d. 

The 1 7th century witnessed the coramericial expansion of 
the European nations in the east, specially the English, the 
French and the Dutch. This expansion was signalised by the 
opening of factories at the most strategic places which later 
on developed into flourishing ports. The attempt of the 
English during the early part of their career in the East to 
establish a factory on one of the most busy parts of the 
eastern coast of India is interesting both from a commercial 
and a political point of view. 

The person responsible for this enterprise was an Eng- 
lishman himself, John Johnson by name. It is not unintere- 
sting here to know the antecedents of this Englishman 
before he entered the service under the Company. The 
foundation of the Danish East India Company in 1617 * 
gave Johnson an opportunity to come to India, He was appo- 
inted a master in one of the ships of the Danish Company 
named the Christian * , perhaps after Kmg Christian of 
Denmark who had financed the Danish Company. Notliing 
is known about Johnson and his life previous to his service 
under the Danes \ Excepting a reference in 1 629 to a 


1.) Kay Laraeov De Koloidm I, Traokebar, 

pp. 18-14. 

(2) Cf. From President Brookedon and Couuoil at Bataria to the 

Company« Deoember 14, 1623, The EmgUeh Faetnriu inlndia^ 
1682-23, p. B37 s see also idtW > 1624-29, XXXIX, 1 n. 1. 

(3) It must be pointed out here that in the English factory records 

and the Oalenders of Court Udinutes of the East India 
Company we come across at least two John Johnsons, both 
contemporaries and it is just poscable to either mistake one for 
the other or attribute to one the actions done by the other. We 
have exercised great care in perusing the sources and it seems 
that a John Johnson was living at Swally and Surat at almost 
the same time when John Jolmson who served the Panes, was 
living at Tsnj(»re. Ctj e. g.f Factariss 1622-23, pp. 
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Judith, widow oC Johusou, ’ there is practically no other 
information about his other relatives. However, intense the 
mist that surrounds the earlier life of this person, his career 
from the time he entered Danish service as master of one ol 
their ships bound for the East, to the time when the English 
traders’ enterprise to Tanjore failed, can be traced with 
tolerable accuracy and detail from the English Factory re- 
cords, It is this part of Johnson’s career that is interesting 
not because he was a man who had made his mark in the 
history of the time, but because he was apparently responsi- 
ble for the failure of the English to establish a factory 
during their early career in the East. 

The circumstances leading to the decision of the Eng. 
lish merchants to send this expedition may here be narrftted. 
For this it is necessary to refer to Johnson s career 
under the Danes, because it was while he was serving them 
that he wrote to the English at Batavia to opan trade nego- 
tiations with Raghunathaof Tanjore. According to a letter 
from President Brockedon dtted December 14, 1623, 

Johnson “came out master of one of the first Danish shippes’ 

* This is corroborated Oy a letter from President Fursland 
in which Johnson is referred to as “an English man which 
serves the Danes” ^ An endorsement on u letter from 
Johnson to Thomas Brockedon written while the former 
was «t Tanjore on the 4th of March, 1(522, states 
‘‘ I thinck this John Johnson went out wiih the Danes” h 
Elsewhere also Johuson is referred to«b “late master in one 
of the Danes shipps ” *. It is obvious, ther^ore, that this 
Englishman eame to India under Danish service, but on the 

(1) (hUndtiT of SMe Skkst Indios^ 1G25-29 

p* 6 12* 

(2) From President BTOokdcm and Couucii it Batavia to the Company 

Deoember 14, ld2a, Ef^Uih 1622.23, 337. 

((►) From Preaideat Fursland -and Connoil at Batavia to the Company 

Atjgoat 27., 1622, p. 117. 

4, tdTbidl) p» 51| n* 

5 Ox^isultatUm Hald in Batavia by President Btodkedon and Counoiiy 
January 6, 1624, ibid., 1624-29, p. 2 . 
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way, according to his own version, “ lost my shipp one 
Seabne” \ With some other Danes, Johnson went to 
Tanjore, “ where ”, so he states, “ I doe ly residente sore 
against my will, but I hope the Lord will in Bis good time 
free me hearof, for 1 doe abide heare in panne, for the 
Captaiue of our bouse is gone home and the Great Naige 
(IJfiyak) deseired to have (one?) to abide in the towne Tangore 
by him, whear, having lost my shipp one Sealone l was 
made choyse of ” For at least 18 months ’ Johnson re- 
mained in Tanjore as a pawn for the goods sold to the Danes 
by BaghunStha. This forced stay at Tanjore was taken 
advantage of by this intrepid merchant to give a glowing 
description of the flourishing trade of Tanjore. In his letter 
to Brockedon already referred to, Johnson wrote, “ The 
Great Naige demands of me what the reason is (hat the 
English doth not deseier to trade in his land as well as the 
Portingall, saying thay shall have pepper and anything the 
land doth afford, and likewise buye those comrnodeties that 
thay doe bring with them, as tine, leade, iron, and redd 
olot-h is well sould. Little doth our nation knowe howe thay 
are excepted all this land ; therefor the Danes doth trade 
under the name of the Etiglish .and are marvilous well eased, 
hath given them a towne and place to build a castell which is 
finueshed, and hath thertie sixe peeces of ordinance mounted 
theriu ’’ *. Almost identical facts are disclosed in another 
letter to the company written by President Fursland and 
Council, on tbe information supplied by Johnson ®. Jofansoiij 
therefore, was responsible for inducing the English to send 

1. From John Johnson Tanjur to Thomas Brockedon, March 4, 1622, 
1622-23, p. 52. The ChrUiian in which Johnson was sail' 
ing was wrecked off the coast of Ceylon. Of. Kay Larseni 
op* ct/., p. 21. 

2* Ibid. 

3. Of. Fr<Mn President Brockedon and Council at Batavia to the Company, 

Deoember 14 , 1623, Ibid*., p. 337* 

4. From John Johnson at Tanjur to Thomas Brooktdon, Marcli 4, 1622 

ibid,^ p« 52. 

5 . From President Fursland and Council at Batavia to the Company 

August 27, 1622, ibid.^ p. 117. 





on expeclilion to the Tenjore coast to estaW^ • 

Johnson himself, after his forced stay ^ 
to th® DfiJ 3 ish colony nt Tr&iM|U6bflr fflCH % 

patam and finally reached Batavia by the JZiifiy 00 fhe I8rd 
of November, lfi23 *, to affirm what he said «mI CO enooitl^ 
the English to equip the expedition. 


Nor was the NSyak KaghunStha, ill-disposed towards the 
English. He bad h^rd of the English “to be a peaceable 
nation that seek not to iacroach on other mens territcndes ” 
and he was very earnest with Johnson ** to moove unto us 
the favourable opinion hee had of our nation and great 
desire that wee should trade in his dominions ” *. Raghu- 
nitha did not like the Portuguese and the protection of 
those who lived in his kingdom he had taken upon himself *. 
The Dutch he hated, and destroyed their fortifications at 
Tegnapatam for “ hee hath heard how they incroached uppon 
other princes dominions and countries, and therefore should 
not live in his” ^ 


The colourful picture of the Tanjore commerce drawn 
by Johnson and the favourable disposition of the powertu] 
Niyaka of the country himself were strong incentives to 
opening a tradinar centre on the Coromandel coast. Jiagu- 
nStha went so far as to promise “ pepper and any thinge the 
lande dothe affoarde and hej will buy those commoditteies 
which they bring, as tynne, leade, iron, and red cloathe 
which is well sould” ®. This was a splendid opportunity for 
the English. In January 17, 1624, Henry Hawley at 


t From Presideat Brookedon and Oounoil at Batayia to the Oompany,, 
December 14, 1623, ibiJ, p. 337. EuffUsh Factwiu, 1624^9 
p. xzxix. 

2. From President Brookedon and Coanoil at Batavia to the Company, 

Dmember 14, 1628, iM. 1622.23, p 337. 

8. lUd. 

4. /Wd., p. 338. 

3. From President Funland and Oounoil at Batavia to the Company 

Angust 27, 1622, ibid., p 1 1 7 . 



Keightley in Loudon ’ 
stated tlwi'** received commendations of 'Tunjocr 

as pfbnditW oommoditiee ‘both better cheape uiid more 
plenty then at Maeulaj^tan, more convenient for shipping, 
pepper and other commodities there growinge ’ Having seen 
samples of the ‘ cloth, they have decided to s •nd a ship in 
the spring to plant a factory there The nuiu idea there 
fore was not to establish a colony and a fort there, i)ut it 
secure the commerce of that portion of the CororDiud^l coast 
under the direct control of the Tanjore Nay.ika. It was 
with this motive and “ under&tandu'g that better doth of all 
wrts is made there then at Pallicatt or Musulipatain, and 
pepper likewise to be gotten in r(3a<-onable quantities, wee 
have resolved to send a shipp thither within Lhes^• three 
months to make triall what good maie be done in those 
parts ”* . 

No time was wasted to equip the expedition. The 
Council at Batavia decided to stnd the flarp . Tiiis decision 
was finally taken because “ The prince of that country has 
sent a letter inviting them to trade in his dominions ”* . 1 his 
letter was perhaps the one given to Johnson who affirmed 
“ that he delivered to Mr. Mills a letter from the ‘ Naick * 
intended for the President and Council, ‘ which wee admire 
you should keepe back, being it so much iinporteth our 
masters businesse, for wee know not what his promises were 


1. IbU, 1624.39, p. 3. 

2. From Preudent Brookedon Md Oounoil at Batavia to die Company * 

Peoembor 14, 1623, ibid, 1622-23, p. 337. 

8. Of. From the same to the same, January 17 1624, ibid , 1624.20, p. 3. 
From the saute to the Factors at Maiulipatam, March h, 1624i 
ibid’) p> 6 ( Gonsultation held at Batavia by President fircekedou 
and Oonnoil) March 2, 1624. ibid.i p. 4. 

4i Ftsn Prssident Btooksdon and Oobneil at Batavia to the Cunpan}') 

faamty 17) 1*24, ibidn p. 2. . 
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m the Baid letter nor vjhat answeare to make, him ” And 
theroioro President Bvockedou and Council protested against 
the gross carelessness ” of Mr. MUls in detaining the 
Niyak's letter*. However, the expedition was decided 
upon, 

Mr Joseph Cockram (one o£ the Council at Batavia) 
was to accompany the expedition on board the Uart as 
“ chdift director in the whole action ”, with four others to 
assist him. The Unity was to sail together with the Hart 
as far as Masulipataui where the former was to anchor. The 
stock for Tanjuro was fixed at 52000 rials, of which 40,500 
was to be for pepper and the rest for “ calicoes ” The 
company seems to uavc given the greatest importance to the 
pepper trade than to any other commodity* The captain of 
the ship was John Bickley \ And as Joh i Johnson had 
given “ information regarding an opening for trade in. the 
King of Tanjur’s country, which may prove very beneficiah 
they have offered him ti/. per mouth to proceed in their ship 
intended thither. ” On his refusing this he was to be grant, 
ed leave to go to Hugland by the next available ship and 
given 50 rials of eight towards his expenses. Johnson pre“ 
erred to accompany the expedition ®, 

Joseph Cockram, the leader of the expedition was given 
detailed instructions as to the conduct of the whole affair by 
the President uud Council at Batavia. Cockram was hrst to 
go to Karikul and then to send Johnson or some other to 

1, From Fiesideat Brookodon aad Goouoil at Batavia to the Faotora at 
at Maeulipatamt March 6, 1624, ibuitf p. 6. 

3. FrcHB the same to the eeme, March 38> 1624, iM., p. 12. 

0. Consultation Held in Batavia hy Preaidcut Brtekedou and Council) 
March 2, 1624, ibid., p. 4 . 

4. Instructions to Captain John Bickley for the Voyage o£ the £«rl) 

March 27, 1624, ibid., p, 10. 

5* Oobktiltsdoa field in Batavia by Fresidetit Brcokidoa and CcnMil 
Jaahsty 8, 1624, ibid*, p* 2* 



the KSyafca t*) procure a farman "that you may come safely 
unto him; which being granted, you shall present him with 
our letters and such presents as wee have sent, and “demand 

the grant of suitable privileges.” * Cockram was not to be in 
haste to open a factory but was to take extra care. “The 
cheefest thing wee aime at is the procuring of large quantU 
ties of pepper, wherefore, if pepper be extraordinary deare, 
or but little to be gotten, wee hold it unfitting to remayne 
there, unlesse the place afford extraordinary good clothe and 
good cheape, and that there be hopes to vend quantities of 
our English commodities, which you are especially to inquire 
after. “ * Besides other instructions Cockram was parti- 
cularly asked to be careful of Johnson, who might be left at 
the new factory or not as might be found expedient; but 
never was he to be trusted with the Company’s cash. “ 
This is decidedly a reflection on the character of Johnson 
who perhaps had undermined the confidence of those in 
authority at Batavia, 

With great hopes the Hart captained by John Bickley, 
and carrying Cockram, Johnson and others, set sail on 
the 27th of March, 1624, * and in its company also sailed the 
Unity and the Diamond^ the former bound for Masulipatam, 
and the latter for Sumatra. ® The v.iyage was a long and 
protracted one# the first port on the Coromandel coast to be 
sighted being Tegnapatam, on the 21st of May, 1624. 

1. lastniotions to Joseph Gookrkm aoJ others for Settling s Factory in 
Tujnr, Mtroh 27, 1624, AtJ., p. 8 

2 . im. 

8. /(«<{., p.»- 

4 . Osptsin John Biokley's Acoonnt of the Yoysge of the Eart to the 
Ooramsndel Oosst, Ibid-, p. 13; Of From President Brookedon »nd 
Oonnoil at Bktira to Uie Faotors at Masnlipatam, iMsrch 28, 1624. 

p. 12. 

h» Of. Sxtraota from the Diary of John Goning at Batavia, Idid , p. 18, 

60 O^tda John Biokley’a Aooount of the Voyage of the to tho 
9(wonaadd OoHt,IWd„ y, 19 . 
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Taking a southerlj conree, the Mart aailejd paat the Pa&wh 
colony at Tranquebars and on the 2Srd oj! May, anchored jit 
Karikal, the destination. ' The captain and the merchamta 
went ashore and were kindly entertained by the governor of 
the place, ‘ wee being the first English ehipp that had even 
bin in theis partes beefore**®. The governor jaromised to 
send word to Raghungtha of the amval of the English. 

Tn the moan while, the Danes ever on the lookout to 
prevent other nations from entering into competition for the 
commerce of the anatbarn Coromandel, used all means, fair 
and foul, to drive away the newcomers. “The princypall of 
the Danes sent a letter uuto out cbeife merchante, Mr, 
Joseph Cockrum, that we were bast for too departe, for there 
was no trade there too bae had for us, because they bad 
formid (farmed) all the seaportes of the Kingis betwone 
JJagapaUm and Pullacatt for the use and bennefit of the 
Kinge of Henmiirke, therefore willed us agayne to bee gone, 
or else they would send us awaye in haste. We badd them 
doa ihaira wors:e, for wee would staye in spite of them all^ 
thay being three to one”. ^ Kind persuasion and threats 
haxnng failal, the Danes resorted to action. On the Ist of 
June, iliey sent three ot the’r ships to Karikal and “dem- 
auud ;d of Avheitca we ware. I” states Captain Bickley in 
lus Account of the Voyage of the Hart, the only source of 
our information, “bad thara looke up too the flage; so 
preseut'ye hae departed, without any more wordes the one 
too the other”®. 

On the next day, *. e., 2nd June, Raghungtha sent 
word to his Goveriier at Karikal t'lat the Knglisb should be 
welcometi right royally and ‘ should have anything that his 
country did aford” and that they should be sent to the 
capital without the least delay with the juresents brought 

I. 14, 

a. Tbid. 

Si rm. 

4 . 
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by th«m, for Mm,* On the 8th of June. Cookmm 
aCQOO^paaied by others including perhaps Job a Johnson 
went to Tanjore “about the affaires with the King, where 
they, were all ryall^y) entertained both by the King hiraselfe 
and also by his noblemen”.* It was perhaps on this 
occasion . that Joseph Cockram presented the letter to 
KaghunSth i from President Brooked on and Council wherein 
the latter begged excuse for ‘‘this abrupt coming”; but 
“since they have lenrned by Mr. Johnson’s relations his 
good inclination towards their nation, they have dispatched 
the bearer, Mr, Joseph Cockram, with the aforesaid Mr. 
Johnson, to offer their service in the accommodation of 
commerce, thay ’yt may for ever remayne inviolabhe a 
bind of ametie between the bowses of Tanjurr a}id Create 
Brittainel”. * President Brockedon further stated that the 
only intention of the English was “to transport such 
commodities of his kingdom as cfiu conveniently be spared, 
and to furnish in return such English and other goods as 
are wanted and in their power to supply”. * i^otwith- 
stauding the fond hopes of the Engli.'-h, their mission to 
the Tanjore court was bound to end in failure. Other 
factors were at work which the English merchants had not 
at first reckoned wiih. The most important of all these 
was the extreme greed for money and presents which 
Raghuntitha had cultivated. Whatever be the leason for 
this, he seems to have had as bis principle that whoever 
offered more was to be granted commercial privileges within 
bis principality. RaghunStha by “his owue mouihe promised 
free trade and allsoe that they should have the porte of 
Garracall at any (?an) easye rate”. But the consideration 


X. Ibid., p. 16 . 

2. Ibid. 

3. From President Brockedon and Council at Batavia to the ‘Nayge of 
Tanjuer^ March 37, 1634, /Wrf,, p. 7. 

4. Ibid, 

Oaptain John Briokley’a Account of the Voyage of the to the 
Ooroinanddl Coast, 
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of this grant of privileges was the money end 
offered by the English. The Portuguese and tbs Dane, 
were against f^anting any privileges and mnoh less a port 
in the Tanjore country to any other nation; and espetdallf 
the Danes “were our deadly and most cruell emmyee ^ 
writes Captain Bickley. ' Cockratn found that the jwwere 
granted to him were limited to cope with the intrigues (rf 
the Danes; and fiudinff that “bee could doe no good with 
the King, because the Danes had given the King great 
bribes, the which hee had no order too doe as the Danes 
dyd”, ho returned to Karikal on the 9th of July. * Bagbn* 
nStfaa had demanded 7,100 rials of eight per aimum for 
the port of Karikal. The Danish influence at tbe Tanjore 
court was too great. Roland Crappe, the Danish re* 
presentative, had played his cards supremely well * and 
the English were forced to abandon at least for the presenti 
the trade of Tanjore. According to Captain BickleyV 
version Ragbunstha cared not “whose it bee that hath bis 
portes too rent so hee maye have for them what hee will 
deraaund, for bee is for all what you will give him; and so 
are all his greate men too. Bat I doubt the Dane will finde 
all tbeis great bribes wanting in bis purse very shortlye, if 
that they have but one sbipp com to them a yeare, as 
heretoofore they have had”. ‘ Nor is the opinion of John 
Goiiing favourable to Ragbunatha» who according to him 
was “very covetous, expecting very great presents yeerly# 
besides payment of 7,000 rials of eight every yeer for us 
and custome of his porte Cercall, which he would apoynt 
for us”, f After visiting the I^es at Tranquehar, the JShr/ 
sailed for Batavia in the morning of July 17. * Joseph 

1 . IM. ' 

2. Ibid. 

S. Cf- E*y L»rsen, op. cit., p. 25. 

4 Captain John Brickley’a Aooonnt of ths Yoygo of Uie JBkn to tho 
Coromandel Coast, JfrfJ., pp. 15 — 

5. Bxtarots from the Diary of John Goning at a, 1|. 

g. Captain J(^ Briokley’s Aoooant, p, 1^, 
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dodcnm tnd his merchant friends had realized too late that 
tbfe oountr/ o£ Tanjore yielded “link pepper ot a very 
amaU sort and that allwayes much wett with thi' trebh water 
in portage from the upland mountaines”. ‘ The Hart 
reached Batavia on the 20th Novi-mber, 1624 and thus 
ended one of the disasters iu the early commercial life of 
the English in India. 

The wrath of the company naturally was directed to- 
wards John Johnson, the one parson who could be held 
responsible for this transcendant failure* It was therefore 
dedded to punish Johnson in one and the only way possi' 
ble under the circumstances., and that was “by defaicking 
his wages” for deluding us in the business of Tanjour. 
The President and Council in Lagundy reported to the 
Company of the grave misdemeanour of Johnson. No time 
was wasted to take action. On the 27th December 1624. 
nearly five weeks after his landing at Batavia, Johnson “lately 
arived from Tanjore in the Hart, haveing ben entertayned 
for the furtherance of that fruitlesse voyage” was permitted 
t take his passage iu any ship of his choice for going home' 
Johnson accordingly went home to plead his case. On the 
9th DeoembeTf 1626, the Company considered tiiu complaint 
by the President and Council at Lagundy againat Johnson 
**£or putting the Company to the lumcessary charge of the 
Hart "Miling to the isaick's country”.'' But Johnson was 
prepared with his reply and he condemned Cockram for the 
ill aueoesa thereof, because he would not follow directions 
or embrace the offer of the Naick to settle a factory there, 
in whi^ he was confirmed by Fulterand Kidd well, surgeon^ 

1. Bstnets tMm the Diary of John Qoning at BaUvia, p. 19. 

B. IML, John Biokley's Aoooont, IbiiL, p. 17. 

t. Oonsultattoo Held in Lagundy by President Hawley end Ooondil: 

Dsoember 1614, IHd,, p- 40 

L if Statu Mwet Cihaial SariuSlatt tmSai, 1986-29, p* 18^. 

». Jtidi pp. (BBJ4. 
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who were in that voyage”.' On the 20th December of thd 
same year the Court of the' Company held that the accusa- 
tion and the charges ag.iiust Jhouson were weak and that 
his wages must be paid to him. * 

Thus ended this brief episode in the early commercial 
life of the English people in the East Apparently this ex- 
pedition resulted in fiasco but it certainly proved to be a 
lesson, thogh at a h.javy c')st, not to attempt opening of 
factories on unreliable and unsubstantiated information. 
Moreover, this expedition served the English traders as a . 
preliminary survey of the trade of the Coromandel Coast 
which later on by successive stages was to come under the 
commercial and political hegemony of the English, 


4 . IM., p 125. 

6 , Kxtr8KJt8 from tho Diary of Joho Qooing at Laguudy, /6W., p. 4 ' , . 



SBX SASTGBIMA dhIba— KULASEEASA deva 

KAYIVAHMA MAHARAJA. 

VlD7ATTAM4 A. M. Sa'TAKOPa BAMASWACHABYA, li. O. L. 

Lscturer in Tamils Government College, Kumhakonam. 

He Was born to MaliSrajSdhirSja USjaparaine6vara 
Jayasimbaof ftie Lunar raca and UnoSdevi, in A. D. 1266 
{Pehavy&pyaiahahda})). Ho belonged to the YSdava clan. 
He was a Vaisfliva. He ascendtd the throne in tho towB 
of KSlaifaba, (KoUam) -the capital of Eapaka country in his 
33rd year, t e. IcOO a. d. He married a P§o4ya Princess. 
•He was a great hero having won many battles, tie made 
Vlra PSflJya to retreat to the Kofikaij country. He defeat!* 
ed the Colas and other Kings and assumed the Biruda 
Saftgrama dhira’. He planted his Garu^dhvaja on the top 
‘of the hills of the enemies’ countries. He was devoted to 
the lotus like feet of the Lord PadmanSbha. 

He assumed the following titles—* 

KokmbapuravaradhTSa, Kapakasarvabhauma, Yadava— 
Narayapi, YadukulaSjkhara, Namantarakarpa, Daksipa. 
Bhojarija, Dharmatarumtllakanda.— 

He went to Sriraflgatn and bowed to his tutelary 
Deity, Lord Kahganatha. He made endowments for the 
celebration of Dlpotsava festival there in his honor, and 
provided for the payment on a fixed day every year, of 100 
payMtM each to 50 learned men. He built there a temple 
withiu the great temple and set op an image of Hari with 
LaksmT — 

He performed his VijaySbiseka ceremony in a maptape 
of ArulSlapperuraal (Varadar5ja) temple, K«flcl, on the 
bank of the VegavatT and assumed the title* Triksatractl-^ 
4aroa^4’ in his 48th year he addresses the following 
order to the SrTvaijijavas of the sacred shrine in the temple 
of ArolBlappo’umfil, established at Tiruvattiytlr, El'sl 
K8ficTpttram>»- 
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“ We have given to the Lord Arulilai^rumSl for the 
varlove r jqalretuaiits, iticludiag ofEeriogs, and orname&ta at 
the.daUjr virorehip o£ KulaAekharan-Sendhi ”, which we 
have founded and called after our name ; for the require* 
nimts, inciading offerings and ornaments, on the festival 
daj^s which we have founded and called after our name and 
which is to be celebrated in the menth of Avaqi and on the 
day-Catayam of the monthly festival etc,, (from the Inscri- 
ption of Attigiri temple at EillicT , I VoL 4). 

He has been eulogised in 16 stanzas by the Sasskrit 
Post ‘ Eavibttauguk \ 

N. B — 1, I guess that the image of Hari, set up 
Ey this king at SrtraAgam temple, is now standing in die 
shrine dedicated to Tirukkocci ^Taihbi. 

[n the dirk room facing east in the North West corner 
of • Pakil Pattu Map^ipi ’ of the SrTrapgara temple, 
thire is an imigi of Goldiss, who is referred to I’y some as 
‘^(JjrakuU valUSr*. On the day of SrT HSma NavamT, this 
imige is seated with the Lord KaAganitha on the same cot 
and worship (bathing etc.,) is offered to both. 

I gje .*)3 that the person who set this image up in the 
eampte was the king who is referred to in this article. 

A<t one time this iirage had been installed in a room in 
lAa $aatat» Maqi^pa adja^nt to the shrine of Garuda. 

t It is well known that in the VaradarSjasvitni 
temple, CdnjTvaram. there is a Goddess called Malay fila 
mcciir who is treated as the commrtof Varadarija. 1 
presume that the image should have been set up by this 
King, who is the subjeot of this article. 

We onderataoid dtat di» king aet tip dib two iaagai io 
9nibAga(tn^ mad C!a&iTvaram where bis inseriftb&a are 
found, professing himself to be the father of die two ImiMii 
and to bi giving them in marriage to the two deities RaAga* 
rija and Varadarija with the necessary dowries. 
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The tiwiition is KiagySeu 

VotteUia, |ir«£eai8<i A«4il (who «»s the daughter o£ his 
Guru) as his own daughter and gav^ her is marriage to 
SrTraftganStha. A Cola King aho is seen doing the fmoie 
*• givhig his daughter in marriage to SrTraftganfitha and 
that she was known as Uraiyilr MficciSr. In the TaroU 
woidc **Koil olugu” (SrTrai^tm temple bistorj) details of 
the dowry given on this oceasbn are elaborately, mentioned, 

3* There is an Inscription about this king in the 
central shrine of VTirattanevart Temple tt Xiruvudikni, 
It was publishad by Dr. Uulasch. It says that liavivacmaa 
was at TiruvadL in his (11th regnal year) 47 th year!, e,, 
1313 A. D. n^aired and bathed the uentral shriiie of the 
said temple* 

4. There a a stone lying in tile yard of jSiya temple 
at Silaigrinam, one of the Brahman quarters of Xrivan* 
drum. An inscriptiou of this king is engraved upon the 
two faces of the stone, it is in an e^kcellent state of pre. 
sarvation. It is written in Grantha charaotera It contains 
all the Skt. Birudas of SafigrftmadhTra as at SrTrafigain 
and Ocnjeevarain temples. The Inscription stops abruptly 
with the world * Ydndu’ and the regnal year ia not given* 
At the end of the Birudas, tha name SrTmat Dharm^* 
MahirSjar is found in the place of SrT KulaSekhara Deva. 
It ia a new information that he bare the aurname *I^harnuAa 
Mabicfijar.' 

3. Within the temple of ^rTmnsfanam, there is a 
f o tfr <pillfyied withuxccllcnt wo Thw a uabip . There 

is a ateiiding royal figoce in relief tlife shse) in the .eastern 
pillar jof the htorth aide, representing ,tta ki^ who built 
There is a label at the left band side of the 6giu» Iteerii^ 
the name ‘Dharmamah5r8yan.’ Therefore it may be <on« 
jeuctored that the^nre representa Sasftgrimadhlra who is 
styl^ aa Dharma Mahlrija at Silai inecrqption* There h 



a pliriiie in Tamil eharacters in 5 lines at the md o£ this 
Ihieription i. e. ^KSm&ra panmar&m tribkwtktia calra* 
vartUkai Srfkulaiekhara deva>kkuy&ti4'^' 

There aras a great PSQ^ya king ruling in Madura at. 
the same time bearing the fame name. 

After this incomplete inscription was made, this 
Pit;47a King might have began his inscription' and left it 
onfiniabed. 

Or it may be that Sahgrima Dhlra was the daughter’s 
son of this famous Pfipdyan King and assumed his name 
[It has already been stated that he gained u victory over 
YTra Pfi^dya and subordinated the Pfi^dya dominion to bis. 
authority]. 

Other sources of information regarding this king have 
been obtained. There are purely literary compositions 
which were brought to light by the labours of M. M. Gana- 
pad Sastry, curator of Ur-MSS. library, T:ivandrum. One 
of them a drama named Pmdyumufibjudaya is a composi* 
tion of SahgrSmadbTra Eavivaraman. The Ktlpaka is said to 
be enacted during the YStrolsava of Lord Padmunabha, He 
is spoken of as well versed in SaghTta SShitya Sastras. He 
had all ’ virtues. He patronised poets. He is called in 
literary sources as DaksiAa BhojarSja, S:T Eavivarma Deva^ 
Maharaja' Paramefivara, ftafigrimadhTra, bukalakalsku6ala 
Candrakulapradlpa, Dharmmatarumhlakanda, Pra^ayi* 
jaiM dutf nuQi^ Kolambapnra Pariskira etc. 

Samudrabaudha, was a poet in his court who in his 
commentary on AlaAkSrasdtrat and AlaAkSra Sarmsva 
r^rs to lum as the rmovator Kcdamba, lord of Ktlpaka 
aiidete. ete. 

i cototry he ruled, began to be called ai 

^yaMiiha pIdB (afterTOrds corriq>ted as jayatuigansiu) 
after hu fatl^'s name Jayasimha (Ylrakeiula) Attisjgbl 
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ym formed the chief centre of the country where a Ettpaka 
princess has built a temple for Siva, according to an in- 
scription found theie. Mr. T, A. Gopinatha Kao identifies 
this Attingal royal family with the descendants of the 
Jetuftga family (page 54 vol. II) T. A. S. and further makes 
the foUowing remarks “finally, by adoption and other re- 
lationships and by conquest, the Jayasiiiganidu family 
merged in course of time, but very recently, in the present 
line of the Travancore Maharajas’*. 



PART I. (INSCRIPTIONS.) 
lnwnpt^<msAt VaradarSja’s temple at C&AjIp|irma. 

A. 

1. «(t3wRrf 

^C5*iFi^r5^n% w: II 


2 . 


3. 


m €rs4 

i3preft^ti??[ qio^^qr«i. I 

^ Rt ^Rs^nrf^: 11 


^ RfR^ ^f^R^or ^IpiFW 

qiqgr%9?PT ^ i 

Ri^rawf^wf9 *nfN»tf§wfR*nl%: ii 


4, ft9 Ma qi» w r %5 5 f^4 

RffR n 9^ ^niTO 9 ^IpiFBi R3^ I 
sfic9 PfltR^ 

S>l»-o«IWS | 93§?TS^j%9tRfR<l^ II 

5. g nil^<[*t^ r ^ pgr k r ^ «iR^iir^r 5 i^ i 

M w^m ^ 35^ II 


I ^^fgqt<4ii^q-^t>^ynwr- %<e6^93wi4i ^- 


orw-wa^- 



“■ ^19*9“ 


as0gR4»la^i559;?-9^pt9fR-’i3^ 

siR^-aira9rf^99q^-9a^^ 

I 
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(B gk\ t .-g cSImj ‘<^0 *7? ir«ror 2u0ai i dr 

(^^rroS^* ULJ . 69)a/|^6337a//f Ql. 0L£>rrdr «00 

it^ Cujtt/d jSiJli^«»^08DC}>^#irdr 
^ «j^6Uiad) 

er(^iB/tQ^etf iBu^ Qujt^p mAiL^^0(Bir(^M(^tji ^tasa 
Ifi0f<iirt!5«0to a.dr«Pw^Q4ii.Q#ir# 



B. 

Inscription at Briraflgam Temple. 

[up to the word Sri Kula§ekharadeva, the dkt . Text 
is identical with that of the preceeding Conjeevaram itiscrip. 
tion, except that the verse 4 of that inscripition ia here 
ofiaitted] 

6 . 

#51^ iq%siwfniq5%si^ %5q n 
7 . ?55E?rr ^ m- 

#s<^ qR5Er?i^ siW ^ 

m: sRfTf fqf?rr: i%H5rr^^ ii 

W ltf tgaw 5q?f5^i^raR>^ 1 

^ m gvret 

^sf^?5f%ii3f#ircrw^i^or^ ii 

I? i 

#Hi: 3^S3r 

nKilw t ^ litgt nwm II 

Pftf*i«cron5^ 



FABT li. Literary. 

««?^ 5 Wcrr w C^rswfM) R^^jfNr: 1 8 r% ?nlR?rarenr- 
tsvir 

^=?RFl5r *riRRiT^#ir «fR#cPR!ir<i^ 


NSfaka) 


\^^{Pradyumn&bhyudaya 

SFifr ^R 5 «r ^ flpr I 
»r 53 rai%^: il 

?Wf/% ^ 5 iil^ il 

gor^I ^mR pH 

«nw 3 ^ 'i^Hw'HiUK* 

53 #r^^WW »I 5 #: 11 


:ll 

( . ommentary ou AlaAkSrMUtras and AlaAkHraearva^ 
sva by Samadrabandha P. 53,;54. T. A» S. Vol. II.) 
CANDRAKALAMAL '. 



(on Adityavarma by KavibhasaQa*) 

1. I 

2 . 5 ^ i|^ ^ I 

«r 5 Fw 5 «f 5 Fi ir# < 15 ^ II 

3. ^ ?ri^ %3r«f 1 

*rarf« 0 w^*i ii 

4. OTiff I 

^ wib^itis^! II 

' » • I 
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5. ! I 

3«nPi^ ^i il 

6 . «n drl *T^ I 

fRir ^?rr ^rat qrai niaf s'^q*^ it 

7. qffni^I 5q?r^ ^ siR^ ^iqri 

H*qq»«(fci«^W'qt^:^ f^: ii 

8 . ^ 'ft I 

‘R^RRP^ 51 55 ^ ?l% II 

9. '?q*: 55?5 ^ 15 5?: I 

1 ^: ^515 5nR«t 3 ^ 5f551H^ ! II 

10. ^ iflroi^ 1 ^ I 

55 «iPi: «5r 5^ ^ 555 35^ II 

11. awnftfft 5ft *5 SOI JII^ 1 I 

511: 5^ 55t 5Rft 55151: 5^ % II 

.2. 51% 5 %5: ^fl[5?5[ 5fi 55554515 I 

55T 555ff ^ ^^5%i:l 5^5513 It 
13 ^ «| 551%^ q>5 ft 5155 1 553 > 

IWfW15l««f5ftsfftl3 5%553 II 

14. ft55^^j9ftf ftf^ 555rfft 5: I 
35r 315ftl 5?5fftS55r55lft5| II 

15. ftfRfft 3'R553 I 
( ftgr55f% %% W5?r 35 355 : II 

16. 5fl5ftft 5%5 555 TOWft 351: | 

31^ ^ 5ngqft5 ^ 6153 11 

17. lift 5!355»tefN^: I 

5515553 f3^ 5?ft 54lft Ii 

18. <iid%5*Mq»5<% 3«%q51fSg^%5^rl| 1 

i^pi% 51% 5 : 555%: fft 5ft55<>[1 r; 11 

[qrf%l!i»R5j 

E. I. Vol. IV. Nos. 17 & 18. 
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OAI^DRAKALlMlLl OS SASTGRlMADHtRA 

By 

KAVIBagANA. 

Translation. 

1. We invoke blessings on Ravivarman, the bulwark of 

the duties enjoined by the three Vedas the 

refuge of enemies. 

2. That “a king is the strength of the weak” is a true 

saying ; SaftgramadhTra is the strength of religion, 
which is weak in the Kali age. 

3. The sun (Ravi) and Ravivarraan are both stores of 

light ; the one abounds in splendour in day time, 
but the other day and night. 

4. Both Kripa and Ravivarman were born in Yadu’s 

family; the one is the paramour of Berdsmen’s 
wives, the other solely devoted to his own wife. 

5. 0 King Ravivarman 1 for rulers who long to be in- 

augurated as kings, to lay hold of your lotus feet 
is the inauguration with flowers. 

6. 0 Ravi ! Wise, liberal, and a protector of the good 

you transform the earth into heaven, possessed of 
Jupiter, the tree of Paradise, and indra. What is 
there difficult for the great ? 

7. 0 SafigrimadhTra! it is false to say that there is no 

robber in your kingdom ; your own body robs the 
ca'hpaka flower of all its lustre. 

8. 0 you Bhoja of the south! it is well that your op- 

ponents ar6 frightened when they see you ; for you 
are ever afraid to look at others’ wives even. 

9. Have yon not heard the saying that cme should imt 

enjoy a sweet thing alone > Alone you enjoy the 
whole earth, 0 Ysdava king. 
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10. How is it, 0 you Bhoja of the south I that men call you 

the foremost of the thoughtful. When you have 
given riches to the good, you never think of it 
afterwards. 

11. Do not boast 0 Yadava, that you, un*aided, van- 
quish your enemies in battle. Have you not your 
arm, your sword, your courage and your steeds for 
your allies? 

12. Surely, kings who behave like Kama, incur no guilt 

by killing women; (aware of this) 0 Kavivarraan, 
you put an end to the poverty associated with 
the goods. 

13. How is it, 0 Yadava, with your vows is to give away 

all wealth ? You pile up a wealth of fame here in 
the store house of the universe. 

14. That, you O Yadu lord, who can be served with 

many excellent qualities only, permit us to serve 
(you) that verily is (to us) a donation of a meal of 
sugar, 

15. May this Kulaa'ekhara delight in his throne. Rulers 

who take delight in their thrones, are indeed stable 
in the world, 

16. The wise who repeat the spell of five syllables 

SaAgrSma dliTra, overcome mysery and attain sup- 
reme bliss. 

17. As the sixteen digits of the moon, displayed at full 

moon time, cause the lotus to expand and so may 
these sixteen verses of the Ysdava’s fame composed 
by ^or the joy of the earth. 

13. The two Yadu lords who have the hue of the 
Atasi and Caikj>aka flowers, and whose bodies are 
rendered fragrant by holy Basil and by fame 
they are our lords; no need have we ot other divine 
and human lords. 
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AUDBHIJJA ASA DYNASTIC DESIGNATION 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Db. H, C. Rat Chaudhubi m. a. rh. d. 

The Hariva'iUa} informs us that the performance of the 
ASvamedha fell into desuetude among the Ksatriyas afte*^ 
Janamejaya of epic fame, owing to the curse of a Brihmapa 
(5raAmfliopo^rttfy<TSd), but continued to «xipt among the 
devas and the BrShmapas. A twice-born or Brihmapa 
(dvija) general (senAni) who belonged to the race of KaSyapa 
and is further described as Audbhijja, will revive the himous 
rite in the Kali Age. 

**Audbhijjo bh&vita kaicit senanxh Kaiya'po dv{jab i 

Aivamedha'At Kaliyuge punab pratydhart§yati ii ” 

Thia verse is noticed by several schciars including the 
late lamented Dr. K P. Jayaswal. But it has, we think 
not yet been sufficiently elucidated. The suggestion has been 
made that the senSuT in question is identical with the SenSnT 
Pusyamitra whose name appears in the list of the Sufiga 
kings in the PurSpas, and who is known from literary and 
epigraphic evidence to have performed the Afivamedha sacri- 
fice, after it had been in abeyance for a long time at least in 
the homeland of the imperial Mauryas. But it has not been 
sufficiently explained why this famous ruler and commander 
should be styled Audbhijja, Scholars have h therto taken 
the expression to mean one who “ will suddenly rise into 
power*’ I , B, Q, 1H29, 405). 

In order to understand the real significance of 
this designation it is necessary to say a few words about 
family nomenclature in ancient India. Some of the great 
femilies derive their i araes from real or farcied human ances- 
tors. Other appellations originate in official designations like 
PratThfira or Raftrakuta or certain words which form an 


(l)m. S ss ff 
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element in the personal names of the founders of the lines in 
question and their successors. The designations of another 
group are derived from certain animals such as birds, eer' 
pents, horses etc- Attention may be invited in this connec- 
tion to the Mattamaytlms,' the GSrulakas,® the NSgas, the 
ASvakas e‘c. Still another group prefer some objects of the 
inanimate vrorld such as a river or a mountain. Thus we hear 
of the Jahnaveya Kula, the Saindhavas, and the Kaveras; the 
Saila, Sailodbhava and Sailendra families. Lastly there is a 
remarkable group of royal lines that trace their name to some 
Vegetal object The practice was by no means confined to 
India proper. Among the illustrious families that ruled in 
Camps in the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula we find reference to 
a NSrikela-kramuk-Snvaya, that is, the Cocoa-nut betel-nut 
clan*. In Southei’n India we have the well known families of 
the Pallavas of KSflcTand the Kadambas of Banavgsi. In the 
north-west numismatic evidence discloses the existence of two 
ruling clans or tribes namely the Audumbaras and the N ataS- 
vakas whose names are derived wholly, or in part, from some 
botanic object. In view of what was been stated above the 
conjecture may be hazarded t)\at the Au^bhijja family, to 
which the senSuT, who revived the ASvamedha according to 
the Uariva'Ma, belonged, was so called Injcause, like the 
WJrikela-kmmukgnvaya of CaropS, the Kadamba kula of 
Banavgsi and the Pallavas of KgficT, it derived its name 
from some fruit or plant. Can this family be identified with 
any known dynasty of Ancient India ? Suhga, the designa- 
tion of the family of Pusyamitra in the extant Purg^as, is no 
doubt connected with plant life, being a name of the fig-tree 
and the hog-plum. But the S'ufigas belong to thoBharadvgja 
ijOtra and not, according to available evidence, to a family of 
Eagyapa dvtjas. The Pallavas, too, though they had a plant- 
name, claimed Brghma^a extraction, and performed the 

(1) Kielhorn, InaoriptioDs of Northern India, Nos. 40$, 429, 430i E. I,, 

1 , 354 , 

(2) B.I., XL 16.19. 

(S) B. 0. Itejamdar, Ohampa, Insoription No. 62. 
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Aivanudka, were Sh&TadvSjat, The Kadaobe family is 
described as San&nlhrhadanmya in contemporary inscrip* 
tions. It had a plant^name like the Pallava line, and it had 
to its credit the performance of the Mvamedha. But the 
rulers of the dynasty, unlike theAudbhijja of the Hariva^a^ 
claimed 'to belong to the IUfSnavyay and not to the Kaiyapa, 
gotra. There is however, one famous dynastic designation 
which may be considered in this connection. In a note con- 
tributed to the Indian Culture i I pointed out that tradition 
was not unanimous in representing Pusymitra as a Suhga. fu 
the MslavikSgnimitra the hero king addressing the In'iMtn 
lipped heroine, styles himself a Baimbiia, The Baudhdyana 
^auta SUtra 2 actually includes the Ba{iithaka';ah among the 
Eafiyapas. I have noted that the text has variant re idings- 
But on the whole I think that Baimbika of the Msl ivikAgni- 
mitra and Baimbaki of the Sron^ ' Sutra afford a clue to a 
proper understanding ot the epithet AudhMjjn applied by the 
Hariva’itia to the Ka§yapa senanJ who revived the horse- 
sacrifice in the Kali age, and h>s been identified with 
Pujyamitra. BaiAbika may b,! derived from biikbikS which 
is the name of a fruit- be.xring pl mt according to the lexico- 
graphers t 

*^Turi4ikeri raktaphald biMikd pilupainy a} <1 

BiMaka is the fruit of that plant. 

Apte understands by Baidtbika in the fwssage 

**D&k$iV,yam ndma biihbo§thi BaMikdndm kulavratam ’ 
a man who is assiduous in bis attention to ladies. But he has 
cited no authority in support of this view. His interpret, 
tion is of a piece with that of the commentator of the 
Kdda'M)arl who explains the word Gupta in the passage 

“Anria- Gup tdrchitapd dapaAkajah Kuvera i'<Smd ’ ' 

to mean VaiSyas and Stldras, 4 

(1) Indian wUnrt^ 1937 pp. 739 ff. 

(2) Vol HI. 449. 

(S) AmaTa,VaMuiadhi Varga, v. 293 

(4)B.l.,Vni,29 fa. 3. 



In using the epithet Audbhijja, ‘ plant-born, ' thb^liest 
m'hia undoubtedly hints at the derivation of the name of 
the great Aftvamedha-reviver's family from a plant or fruit. 
As the personage in question is distinctly called a Ka&yapa, 
and not a BhSradvSja, we have, in the present state of our 
knowledge' to prefer the dy/iastic designation Baimbika given 
by KSlidisa in the MslavikSgnimitram, to the appellation 
SuAga found in the extant Furdn&s 



JAIN ANTIQUITIES IN VIDARBHA, 

THE ANCIENT BERAK. 

Y. K. Deshpand®, m. a., ll. b„ 
Shabadashram, Ykotmal, 

The country known in history as Yidarbha, since the 
Vedic Period, consists of extensive area, at present occupied 
by Berar proper, MarSthT C. P., a MarSty part of the Nizam 
state and a part of the East Ehandesh. In the session of 
the conference held at Baroda, I read a paper on the Budhis. 
tic Antiquities in Vidarbha. In the present paper 1 propose 
to deal with the Jain Antiquities, which are found in 
Vidarbha. 

I may note down here that a large portion of the 
province has been as yet unexplored and practically no 
attempt has been made to collect and study the Jain antiqui- 
ties, Fro. Hiralal Jain has begun editing and publishing 
some Jain works in Apabhram&a, deposited in the temples at 
Karanja in Berar. An attempt also has been made to publish 
some of the inscriptions mainly found on the pedestals of the 
Jain statues. There is however large scope for the organized 
efforts and it is expected that enthusiastic Jain brothers 
will start work in the direction. 

All the antiquarian remains, that are found in the 
province, belong to the Digambar sect and the Jain families, 
who claim to belong to the province for generations together, 
follow the same sect. Persons, who follow the Svetfimbar 
sect are generally from Marwar and U. P. and the temples 
of the sect found in the province appear to have been con- 
structed during the last 200 years. 

In the Eari Vamfia PurSjja of the Jains it is recorded that 
VfsabhT deo, the first Tirthaftkar, had visited Vidarbha in 
his tour and had spread the Jain religion in that province* 
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Apart from the refermices iu the Jain Puri^ae, an earliest 
reference is found in the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kbarwel the king of KaUhga. It is recorded therein accord- 
ing to the reading of late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, that the King 
had married the princess of Vajragarh, the present waira- 
gad in the Chanda district in C. P. The period of the king 
comes to 70 B. C. according to Dr. S. V. Ketkar. In the 
same inscription it is noted that the king had defeated the 
Kastrikas and the Bhojas, King Kliarwel was the follower 
of Jain religion and it is likely that matrimonial relation with 
the neighbouring locality and his raid on the Rastrikas and 
Bhojas, who were the people of V idarbha might have in- 
troduced Jain religion in the province. The earliest written 
evidence has been found in Berar itself. While ploughing 
at KSyar in Berar in a field about three yetirs ago, a stone 
bearing an inscription of 8 letters in BrShmi characters 1 1 
the 8nd or 3rd century A. D. was found. The inscription 
has been deposited in Shiradishram, Ycotmal. [ read the 
letters as “Ghnr? dayS psnkayschhi” The village Kayar 
and its surrounding area are full of antiquarian remains such 
as idols biionging to bath Vedic and Jain religions Jain 
statues are either lying scattered in neglected state or are 
kept as an ornament in the Hindu temples The tank which 
adjoins a dilapidated old fort is locally called Paras nlth 
tank. The origin of the name has lost in antiquity, I take 
the Jain inscription ta be a Jain aphorism. It is said that 
another inscription bearing <he characters of the same 
period, as mentioned above, lies buried in the veranda of a 
Hanum3.a temple built about 8 years .ago. A pencil sketch 
of the inscription prepared by a villager has reached my 
hand recently. An attempt will be made to secure that 
inscription. From all these it may safely be concluded that 
the Jain religion wis flourishing in that part of Vidarbba as 
far biok os 2ud or 3rd century. At present there are no 
Jain houses in the village nor was there apy in the memory 
of the villagers, 



About 20 miles to the East of Kayar there is a village 
by name Bhandak which is traditionally known to be 
Bh^vbrSvatT of the MhibhSrata fame. This village and its 
surrounding area of 3 or 4 miles are full of Vedic, Jain ahd 
Budhistic antiquities. They include V’^edic and Budhistic 
caves, tanks and statues of all the three religions. The 
inscriptions, so far di 8 cov^^red there, range from the 9th 
century to the 14th century. A big statue of PSrasnSth was 
lying under a stone canopy in jangle in the vicinity of the 
village. About 25 years ago the Jams have built a magni- 
ficient temple over the statue spending about 2 lacs of rupees. 
There are several other statues of Ohoumukhji, Padmfivatj 
and other Tlrthafikaras. They have now been collected in 
the precinct of the newly built temple. 

In the Kelapur Taluk of Berar we come across many 
Jain statues lying in abandoned state in eeveral plaws. 1- 
noticed fragments of Jam statues iu the ruined fort of 
Kelapur itself, various statues both in tact and iu fragments 
along with those of Vedic religion at Wai also in the same 
condition. The village Wai has got ruins of about 20 
temples in scon 3 . These .statues have bee . caived in marble 
and other kin Is of stone. There is no means to fix the date 
of these statues so far. In the same locality about ten 
miles to the We^t there are two statues of d Trthaftkaras half 
buried in earth in the vicinity of the village .Jiremirc. 

There is an ancient and famous place of Jain pilgrimage 
at Muktagiri on the top of a branch of the 'J'atpudn ' hills- 
There are several small temples of Tlrthaftkaras. The place 
is said to be sacred t) the memory of sever.il munies who 
have attained mok§a at that place. There are 'inscriptions 
on the pedestals of some statues which date from the 12 th 
century A. D. Few miles from Muktagiri is Acbalpur, at 
pi? 088 Dfc named Ellichpur, which is k-iovvn for the issue of Iwo 
grants on copper from the early Rgstiakti^ king. A legwd 
go^ tdmt a Jain king by name II was ruhng at Ellichpur , in 



tbe lOlii OOTtury A, B. He was killed in a battle with tbe 
Mahomedans headed by Shah Dala Hahman, nephew o£ 
Mahmud o£ Gazni a^ho also was killed in the battle along 
wilii hundreds of his followers. There are tombs of the 
Shah and his followers at Ellichpur and in the foundation of 
the building a tomb of Hiji II is still shown. It is just 
possible that the holy place of Muktagiri came into promi^ 
nenoe as a result of the support given by the said Jain 
kings. 

In the province of V idarbha there are only two rock 
cut temples of Jain religion. Both of them are in the 
Nizam’s state, one is at Dharasheo and the other in the group 
of the famous cave temples at Ellora , From the characters 
of the inscriptions the period of the construction of these 
Jain cave temples range from the 9th century to the 13th 
century A. D- The peculiarity of this place is that these 
Budhistic, Vedic and Jain caves are in the same range of 
hills. 

The temple of Parasntith at Sirpur in Berar is equally 
famous with tbe oiiu at Muktagiri. There are no means to 
know the age of the temples there as the inscriptions are 
blurred and hence could not be deciphered. But we find 
reference to that temple in an ancient MarSthT work of the 
Mihanubhfto sect by name NagdevaeSrya Caritra. That 
work was composed in the 13th century A. D. The main 
temple in the centre of the village is an underground one' 
In that temple there are several statues of Tlrtbahkaras while 
a still older temple built in carved stone is outside tbe village* 
It had originally no image but reoently a group of statues 
have been unearthed from within its precincts. Nearly two 
doaen Jain atatuea have been discovered while digging earth 
at a vilhige named Barsi Takli in Berar. The village has 
got ah extensive area of abandoned wells and foundations of 
rou^ houses. An old temple in the village bears an iuscri’ 
pUcm of the tOth century A. D. in Sanskrit. It describe* 
the tem^e to be that of Vif9u while the present presiding 
diitj is Devi* 



Host noetworthj piece of antiquitj came acroBe in m5r 
tour is a pedestal of a Jain statue in possession o| tbe 
managfsr of tbe famous temple at Mehkar in Bernr. The 
beftatifuUy carved statue of Biliji itself was unearthed about 
60 years ago We €ni reference to this statue in 
oarita, the famous work of the MahSnubhios of the ISth 
century A. D. The pedestal bears an inscription of 1216 
A< D. describing the dedication of the statue of Neminith 
by a devotee named therein. Another place of Jan pil- 
grimage is Bhatkuli in Amraoti district of Berar. Local 
tradition describes this as nti ancient town by name Bhojkat 
the town connected with Rukmi the brother of DevT 
RukmipTi. About 150 years a.^o a Jain statue was unearthed 
at the old mound of the ruined mud fort. A temple has 
been built there later on. Subsequently other statues were 
added on. 

Manyakhet and Lnttalur at present called IMalkhed and 
Latur respectively are Villages in the Nizam’s state. They 
are very imporlant in the Jain point of view. The first 
village was a capital of the RaftrakHta kings for nearly 150 
years. It was built by king Amoghavarfa in 815 A. D, 
and it was.destroyed by the CSlakyas in 97S A. D. During 
this period Malkhed formed a centre of literary activities 
and revival of the Jain learning. Amoghavarsa himself was 
an author and patron of learned men. Jinsen and 
Gupabhadra composed Adi Purlpa and Uttar Pur« pa respecti- 
vely. Puspadanta was a famous poet of the rdgn of king 
Kfspa in. He composed three &mons woito in Apabhra- 
ih&a [iangaage, iiis first work was completed in 965 A. D. 
at so. There are several other ^sun Pap^its who Houristied in 
the regime of the Riftrakni^as at Malkhed. Many authors 
like Pomma composed works in-Kannada also. These RAf^- 
kata kings had sway over the whole of Vidarbha and it was 
tber^hu'e natural that the Jain reHgion had spread aQ over 
the prdVince, 



. This fact leads us to Earafija the most important town 
in Berw so fer as the Jain religion is concerned. In this 
town there are three Jaiu temples viz Balatkar gana, Sengana 
and Easta Sangh. These temples are wellmanaged and possess 
well preserved collections of manuscripts of Jain literature. 
The oldest manuscript in the Karafija collectionjis dated in 
the year 1359 A. D. Balatkar Gana temple has been, it is 
claimed, established in 1519 A. I). as a branch of the Many 
a Whet Pltha. The other two temples are older still, as yet 
no date has been ascertained. The collection of the Balatkar 
temple is valuable for its old, unpublished manuscripts in 
ApabhraihSa and other languages, while the Kasta Saftgha 
temple is famous for ks collection of several old statues 
of Jaiu religion. They are over 200 in number ; many of 
them bearing inscriptions on their pedestals giving the year 
and the name of the person who dedicated the statue. The 
oldest year noted on the pedestal of the statin^ of the Tlrthafl- 
kars is 1216 A. D. These statues are kept in a cellar of the 
temple. The oldest of the statues in the collection of the 
main shrine is dated about 1276 A. 1). This temple also 
poBsesses a collection of Jain statues carved out of various 
kinds of jewels and other pi’ecious stones. They are depo. 
sited in the safe of the temple and are open to inspection on 
request to the manager. Some of these; statues are half an 
inch in size and many of them bear the date of their const- 
ruction. I noted on two of them years corresponding to 1714 
and 1716 A. D, respectively. This temple is famous for its 
beautiful maudap richly and artistically cirved out in wood. 
Traditionally it is dated about 400 yeju’s ago. The manager 
told me that the ma^dap was first lined with gold but it 
was removed by the raiders in the general loot caused years 
ago. Thus it will be clear that the temples at Karafija will 
amply repay a visit by a research scholar for the purpose of 
study of the Jain iconogra|hy and the Jain literature consist- 
ing of rare and valuable manuscripts many of which are yet 
un-puldialied. It is known to the Jain s^olars that Prbf. 
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fiirelal Jain of the King fid w^u^d Oolite, AuO'aoti, haa'^b^on 
editing of ApabhraihSa miinuBoripta from those collections. 
He bai published two works of Pufpadanta and the third 
one is nearing completion. 

In Conclusion I note down that there are iseveral remains 
of Jain antiquity in Vidarabha dating from the 2nd or 3rdoen« 
tury. Historically it can be shown that the province was in 
touch with the Jain king as &r back as 170 B. C> There is a 
field for the research scholars to study the Jain iconogra . 
jdiy of several centuries and also the Jain literature of 
Tarious languages. Like the statues of the Vedic faith stat* 
ues of Jain faith are also being unearthed. The statues might 
have been concealed in earth to save them from the hands of 
the iconoclasts |N:obably under the Mahomedan rule. Many 
statues of the best workmanship are lying scattered in van* 
ous places without being cared for, Jain gentlemen of the pro- 
vince, who are religious minded or who have got antiquarian 
interest at heart, should organize into a body to collect these 
statues into a museum and also to preserve other objects of 
antiquarian interest and also to pubJish rare manuscripts ami 
thereby extend the study of the Jain tenets. 

It is not possible for the Archaeological department to 
devote its attention and spend money towards the work sug- 
gested above. Its hands are already full and the funds at Its 
disposal, as has been so many times declared, are hmited. X 
atn conhd^t that the organized efforts of a private body of 
enthusiasts will achieve much in co<operaUon and under 
fiXj^trt advice of th§ officers in charge of the said Department. 
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Miirad Shah’s contemplated Invasion of India. 

D. B. lhBAT.KAB, U. 4., Sataba. 

This invasion is not known to historians. The only 
soarce of information about it consists of sis; Marathi 
letters two of which were published by Parasnis lin his 
TtihdsataAgrahaii) under the title ‘Diplomacy at Delhi’ and 
the remaining four are published in the Satara Historical 
Re'teai'ch Society’s volumi t called ‘Historical papers of the 
Sindiiis of Gwalior’.(2) 

The account runs thus — 

Murad Shah(3) who is the King of BidkhG) and 
grandsonC®) of Nadir Shah hsjs the ambition to invade 
India and set right the confused affairs of the Mughal 
emperor of Delhi. For more than a year he has been 
making preparations. He collected an army of 120000 men 
whioh \ms subsaquently increased to 3 000 ''O. As he had to 
pass through Afghanistan for India he thought he must 
either make Timur Shah, the ruler of that country his ally 
or defeat him. Consequently he entered into correspon- 
dence with Qazi the minister of Timur Shah and con- 
templated murdering Timur. But Qazi’s secret letters to 
Murad were intercepted by Timur’s men, who at once 
killed him, put h's reLaiives in prison and confiscated all 
his property. Thereupon Murad Shah with his army of 
300000 men began his march to.vards Kabul. He first eent 
a message to Timur Shah stating that it was not his wish 


(1) Vol. I, Nos . 208 »nd 341. 

(2) Nos. 192,226,302 and 303. 

(3) Morad Shoh boionged to a Tt rkey f imily t|«at asserted its iodepen* 

ddnoe on Ihodotth of Nadir ^ah in 1747 and ruled over Bukhara 
and Trauaojciana* Hia father was uaxiied Danial* 

(4) Kowa dietrfot in Afghan Tarkistan. Xte anoient name was Baotria 

and it was the hirtbplaoo of Zoroaster. 

(5) This la wronge Nadir Shah's granla^n was Shahrukh who ruled in 

^ttrasan and not In Balkh* 
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to wM 4 MfAmmdf//, he me dm/vh b/ Qod to 
'ai&d destroy the iafidels and estaihah the 
sovereignty of the Iranians, just as Nadir Shah bad done in 
the time of the Delhi emperor Muhammed Shah } if Timur 
Shah would help him with an army to conquer India ircan 
Kashmir and Lahore to Calcutta he would give him half 
the territories conquered. Timur Shah refused to help 
him or to allow him to pass through his country as it would 
be devastated by the march of his army. But Murad Shah 
advanced. Timur Shah who had himself crossed die Attock 
and was encamped at Peshawar, at that time t linkmg of 
invading Delhi, left India at once and hastened to defend 
his country with an army of SOOOOO men against the in* 
vader. He sought the help of the Sikhs, but they re. 
fused to do so demanding large sums of money. On thg 
contrary they revolted when Timor had left for his country^ 
Both the armies met at a place allied ChampSwaK^) on 
the bulk of one of the two rivers aiUed Darya e-AmutD and 
Darya-e Juhuf®) lot fir from Bilkh, and a severe fight took 
place in the month of ShawaK*). The Afghan army was 
defeated. Timur Shah was captured. His son Humayuu 
Shah fell in the battle.Cl") Murad occupied Kabul and 
Kandhahar. 

Two more MarStht letters published in the second 
volume .mentioned above(*0 state thus— To the north* 
west of Delhi has risen a Mussalmau who has an army of 

(6) Wrong translation frojn Persian-Oliopawal i» a Turki word moaiiiiiy 

a foray. 

(7) i. a., the Oxus. 

(8) So Uic Jaxartes. 

(9) Corresponding to Joly J788. 

(10) This IB obviously wrong. For Humaynn Shah is found msntiooo 

as living in many letters l79i and 1792* He was UMed and 
killed by Zeinan Shdt oa tiie deaUi of llmur Shah in 1793. 
Stoondly of Mnrad Shah Itad bean viotorlous in the hi^tle he 
would have at <1106 ioradcd l^ia. The faet seems to hu tha^ 

Timur sQooesfuUy repelled the invasions 

(11) HoStStSandSBO* 
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five thousand men. He has coined a rupee, weighing 
ioiurleeQ misae, and bearing the figure of an elephant on 
one aidt!(i2) . He is capturiixg forts. Mahadji Sindia on 
learning this declared “If it is the will of God we all 
chiefs will obey him, but if it is in the hands of man it 
is not difficult for mo to destroy him hi a short time.” 

Although the information contained in these letters 
is a bazaar rumour and con cams some wrong statements there 
seems to be some truth in it which is supported by an 
English letter of 10th January 1789 stating thusUS) — 
Reports have prevailed for these 3 or 4 months of an 
intended invasion of India from Kabool by Timur Shah 
who was said to bear the expense of an army he had raised 
to repel an invasion from Balkh by employing it on a 
foreign expedition. 

Murad ShUi seems to have been emboldened to attack 
Afghinistan when he saw the weak condition of Timur Shah 
who h'ld to face another enemy in a nephew of Nadir Shah, 
who is mantioned in a Persian letter in the Peshwa Daftar 
at Pooiii, an ab.^tracc of which is published in the volume 
of miscellaneous Persian Papers edited* l*) by Dr. Nazim* 
The letter state! thui— Tiie wife of Shah Wali, Wazir of 
iha Abdali brought about a reconciliation between Timur 
Shah and a nephew of Nadir Shah. In a MarSthl 
letterfJ*) a grandson of Niidir Shah is said to have attacked 
Kandahar and seized the places of Timur Shah there. It 


(12) See my note on tliis published in the Indian Historical Quarterly 
VolaoceXlU. page UB. 

(IS) Poona Rmdomy vortoBpftOdanc^ Vol. 1, Mahadji Bindia audK.I* 
aSain, ed* by Bir Jadunatb Barkar No. 243. 

(14) No* 1964 published on page 19i 

(li) Published in iho ^olurUt^ of the nteiitioaod abo V 

No. 156« 




IS not known whether Nadir Shah’s nephew or grandson-^- 
or both — was the enemy of Timur refeired to in the 
letters. 

Murad Shah’s wars(i6) with Timur Shah seem to hare 
continujd for some more years as some Persian news letters 
of 1791 — 92 A. 0. from Kabul preserved in the Poona 
BhSrata Itihisa Samsodhaka mandala and published in its 
Qaartierly(t7) show. 


(16) One ot the wars is desoribcd in detail in the Fersiau Tarikh-i-Hiiaain 

Sliah. I have to express my obligation to Sir Jadunath Sark«r for^ 
kindly making some valuable snggestions in this arueie. 

(17) For the year 1936 
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TOVMAi4iPBVA MAHABAYA 

T. V, Mahawnqam, m. a.. 


SoMKTiSfl KiCSBABCH ScBOLAB| MaDBAS UmVEUfilTT. 


Though from the points of view of the expansion of 
the empire and the systematisation of the administration*, the 
rei^ of Kraijadeva Riya, the great Vijayanagar emperor was 
one of dazzling brilliance, yet his domestic life like that of 
Akbar, the great Mughal emperor, was not happy. Accord- 
ing to the Portugnese chronicler Paes, Krjnadgva RSya had 
twelve lawful wives. Of them, four appear to have been 
the principal ones, namely TirumalSdevi, CinnSdevi Jagane 
mbfaini and Annaptirxjfidevi, It is difficult to say who among 
them was the chief queen. If however the inscriptions can 
give us any definite idea about that questbn. it was probably 
Timmalidevi who was the chief queen for an epigraph 
specifically mentions that Kffpadfiva RSya ascended the 
Kar^fitaka throne with his queen TirumalSmbikS. 


Though Kvm bad so many wives, he had no^ 
issue till very late in his regin and this fact was not only 
the cause of anxiety to the emperor himself but also was 
the cause of concern for many in the kingdom. In 1617 
Rgyasam Kop<|aniara8ayya, one of the trusted lieutenants 
of KrsnaRSya made a gift to the temple of CowdefivarT 
at Coiasamudram (Anantepur) “in order that the king may 

be blessed with children.”® It appears that the pray^s of 

the RSysam were heard and Kfm R«ya was blessed 
with a child in the next year by his queen Tirumalgdgvi 
We have to infer this from the details contained in a record 
dated Saturday, Kirtika 12. BahudhSnya (expired) Saka 
1440 (A, D. 1619) coming from Karaalapuraro, n^ modern 
Hospet The iMoription registers a gift of knd made by 
the Wng and the queen Tiruinaladavi to the God lira- 
Teftgalanltha of Afljanagir i (Tirnmala at Tirupati) for tb ^ 



merit of TlrumHlairaya Maharflya. ® If a coajecture is possi 
ble the was perhaps made on the day on which Tirumala 

OOTK^eted his first year. But it is dBBcoli to aspirin 
how the prince came to be called a Mahai^iys even in X5l9‘ 
perhaps the epigraph was inscrihad on the waBs of the 
temple some five years later when he came to be oafled a 
MaharBya and was associated with theadminHriration of 
the empire. 

After 1519 for about 5 years we do not hear of prinoe 
Tintmalri. KBya. But he eomes into promineiiee in 1594 faerii 
in the epigraphs of the year and the aceouat of Nunia the 
Portuguese chronicler who came to Vijayanafpur during the 
time of AeyotarBya MahBrBya. The Portuguese eeoniriee 
says; “The King ( Kr^oadeva KBya) perceiving that be wob 
already advanced in years desiring to rest in Im old age 
mud wishing his eon to become king when he died» he deter- 
mined to make him king during bis life time the boy being 
six years old and tha king not knowing what would happen 
after his death wh'^refore he abdicated h's throne and all 
his power and name and gave it all to his son and bimaell 
became his minister.*' * Though Nuniz does not give the 
name of the prince who was six years old in A. D. 1524 
it was evidently Tirumala who according to the epigr^hs 
was aged exactly so many years then. According to Kuniz the 
reason for the so-called abdication of Kffijiideva KBya and 
the installation of his son on the throne was the fact that 
he was afraid that there might be a dispute as to the sucoes- 
aion to the throne after bis own death which fear after 
all turned out to be well-founded. 

It is worth examiowg here if this l^rary oriBmee 
afforded by the chronicle of Nuois is suj^iortMl by At «vi- 
Aeaoe of epigraphy. The iiMeriptioiiftda aoB refer to At 

3. 691 (rf ISM. ' ' 

4. Sewell, 4 P<^a 0 Ml Amphr, 7.399^.' 
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abdication of the father in favour of hia boa. Theinscr'p- 
tiona of XiramalaidST* Mahirtya which are about thirteen 
in number and are all dated S 1 146 (A D, J524-2A) mentnm 
him as ruling over the empire with all imperial titles and 
are scattered throughout the different parts oi the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. Tl.e following is the list of the inscription* 
of the prince; 



Dau, 

King^ 

D€tail$’ 

K. 0. IV 

Tftraaa 

Tirumalai Raya 
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Ha. 68 
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Sud. 
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1«1 of 

ms. 
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' Up) 
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(7-11-1624) 
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/• 
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E. C.IX. 


fi. 1446 
Ttiraua 

Marga 
9u. 2 


fl. 1446, 
Tarana 


Tirnma^ftj<^6va 
Mahnraya 
‘The moon t<> the 
oc 'au of Kraui 
Raya’. 

Virapratapa 

Tinimalaidava 

Maharaya 


Timioaooa 
I>a^oyaka 
makei a grant 


of 1912 
M, E H. 1912- 
P. 65 
Lepabai 
(Ap) 

Not even one of the above records refers to the abdiea 
tion of KfsgadSva K8ya and the installation of Tirumala as 
the MahSrSya. It was the custom in the Ilmdu courts for be 
reigning sovereigns to nominate their heirs apparent 
bequeath their empire to them ; and that was general y one 
to avoid unnecessary disputes on thj question of succession 
to the throne after their own death. It was in accordance 
with that practice that Kyspadeva appears to have crown^ 
voung Tirumala as the TuvarSjS so that he opuld succeed tq 
the throne on his own death and avoid unnecsctory peleqe 
feuds. This was misunderstood by Hunlz as the regutor 
cognation of the son and the abdication of the fat^. 
fact that Kwdeva Riya did not abdicate bis to 

favonrof bis son » ^o^ed by a large number-of epigraphs 0 
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bjariog the dates from Sska 1446 Tlraija, VaiSSka to 
Mirga of tha sama yaar, which are found scattered through- 
out the empire. Farther much reliance cannot be placed on 
tba evidence of Naniz for it is contradictory in nature. I he 
Portuguese chronicler says that one of the reasons why 
Krmaddva abdicated his throne in favour of his son and 
became hii minister was that he wanted to take rest in his 
old age. In an earlier connection, the same chronicler says 
that was a little over 2U when he ascended the throne 

in 150;^, and if there can be any truth in that it is incredible 
tj believe that within a period of some 15 years he would 
have become “too old” to rule efficiently and hence was anx- 
ious to retire. Evei].grautiug t'aat K.j.'eQa became old and hence 
wanted retirement, it is doubtful if he could have bad any 
rest if, as Nuniz says> be had become the minister of his 
■ son who was only six years old and therefore could not 
• be expected to bear the burden of the administration of 
the empire. Besides we have a large number of inscriptions 
belonging to Kl^^Qadgva lifiya bearing the dates between 15it5 
and 1530 and these clearly show that lie continued to rule 
over the empire till five or six years aiia- the installation of 
Tirumala as the YuvardjS. It should have been a very inop- 
portune time Cor Kf^^adfiva Kiya to have thought of abdicat- 
ing his throne in favour of his son when the empire was just 
beginning to enjoy the fruits of peace after a bard period of 
Bti^Snuous warfare with the refractory feudatories on tbe one 
band, the Gajapati ruler on another, and the ever trouble- 
some Muhammadan tiultans on the third, it was barely 
three years since Vijayanagar came out successful from the 
battle.of Baictlr and Ki;$nad&va would not have thought of 
l^etiring at that time. 

But Tirumala does not appear td have r^ned longt 
We do not hear of him in tbe epigraphs after Sika 1446 
(At I)* 1585). He died a premature death, K uniz is specific 
on the point and says that the ‘‘great festivals (connected with 
installation of Xirnmak as Yuvardja) lasted 6 inontlit 



4anig' H^icb tiiwe tiw son of lite king fell sick of a dise^ 
of vktcfa He died. ” Thus according to him Turtunala died 
aHftut the middk of 1 525. We find tbe carlieBt inscription 
<af Acyubariya in 1526 which states that.te was ruling fr<Hn 
ytia 3 fWBagar« This indicates that he was anointed Crown 
furinoe after the death of Tirusaala and hence he speared 
with aU re(^ titles since then. 

According to the Portuguese chronicler Tirumak died 
under suspicions circumstances ; and hence Kjipadeva learn- 
ing that his son had died by poison given him by Timraappa 
DappSyaka, the son of SSjuva Tiroma sent for his minister, 
bis brother ami two sons and put them in o prison. Timmappa 
DappSyaka ho vcvev escaped from the prison, but was defeat- 
ed and brought back. Subsequently, all the four were 
ordered to be blinded and cast into prison whore Tinnnappa 
died- The description of Nmii* is too graphic and full of 
details to be cast aside. But it is extremely doubtful if 
SaIuvu Timina who was on very cordial terms with bis 
royal master, was the Dharatftvardha of the empire and 
“ BLffpadeva RSya’s own Ix) ly ” could have been punished 
in that manner by the king, though it might have been, if 
there can be any truth in the charge, due to the fact that he 
was subject to certain fits as observed by Paes. ^ 

Towards the close ^ bk n%B the Heart-hiokim ^r 99 a- 
d^Va iUya was bk ased with auodaer ion. lie was berely 
i§ foontbs old when Krfpa died in 15S0 astd htdsce not ‘‘of 
fit ege to ascetd the throne. ” Therefore at thetkse 
c^hk dei^ nominated hk half-hrcrfher Aoaysitadeea liiya 
toimooeed him- 


l. 4 Fofff. Enp. psge 867. 


AbSTiN DE BORDEAUX AND THE 
TAJ. MAHAL. AGRA. 

Db. M. Audulla Ghaghtai, D. Lltt. 

Root Road^ Lahore- 

Similar to Geronimo Veroneo of Venice another name 
of a Frendiman. Austin de Bordeaux, as the designer of the 
Taj is suggested. My researches trace that Lt. Col. Sleeman 
is the first person who is responsible for suggesting his 
name in bis “Rambles and Recollections”.^ It is really a 
pity to find I that Lt. Coi. Sleeman absolutely set aside the 
historical facts and based his arguments merely on legends 
in a very curious and ludicrous way. He says ; ' 

“This magnificent building and palaces at Agra and 
Delhi were, I believe, designed by Austin de 
Bordeaux, a Frenchm.m of great talent and merit 
in whose ability and integrity the Emperor placed 
much reliance. He was called by the natives 
Oostan Eesau* ‘Nadir-al-Asar’, (the wonder of 
the age) and for his ofiice of ‘Nuksha Nawees’, 
or plan drawer, he received a regular salary of one 
thousand rupees a month, with occasional presents, 
that made his income very large. He had finished 
the palaces of Delhi and the Mausoleum and 
palaces of Agra ; and was engaged in designing a 
silver ceiling for one of the galleries in the latter, 
when he was sent by the Emperor to settle some 
affairs of great importance at Goa. He died at 
Cochin on his way back and is supposed to have 
been poisoned by the Portuguese, who were 

extremely jealous of his influence at court* He 

♦ 

1, 8«e RtmUtt mitd RteMtttivnt edn. 1844. II P. 34 and 275. 

2. Tke same Oortw Eesau (UsUd lw> who ia inwiably referred to by 
e?e(y one H the real arohiteot of the Taj,' has also oothini| to do with 
the inij, whioh is diaonned separately. 


kit a son by a native wtfe called Mohammad 
Shurreef, who wa? employed as an architect on a 
salary of Its. 5Q0 a month and who became as I 
conclude from his name a Muesalman. The death 
of Austin de Bordeaux and war between his sons 
that followed, prevented die' completion of these 
magnificent work.” 

We are very fortunate that we have by chance four 
fetters of Austin de Bordeaux himself addressed frtom India 
to his friends overseas.® Three letters out of them have 
been written from Lahore on respective dates viz. 20th July 
1«20 j 26th April 1626 and 27th April 1626 ; and the 
fottrth from Chaul near Bombay on the 9th March 1632. 
From the useful extracts of his four letters noted below 
particularly concerning India as well as his occupation, we 
come to the condusiou that he has not the least connection 
with the construction of the Taj and of coarse, he had made 
a throne for Jahangir. Moreover he had married an Indian 
wife from whom he had a son whose age was of about 
twelve years in 1630 when Mumtaz, the lady of the Taj^ 
died. During the reign of Shabjahan he spent two years 
at Agra in the preparation of a throne for him just after 
which he left for Goa, while the king was at Burhanpur and 
Austin’s family at Agra. He used to sign his name as 
** Augustin Hunarmand ” (Hunarmand) — Persian^ name 
which Jahangir gave him and which means inventor of arts;— 

“I have been^n this country (India) eight years. I took 
Service with this king Jahangir (the great Moghul). I made 
him a royal throne in which there are several millions of 

S, Jourokt of the Pasjih BistorioMl Sooiety Vol. IV P. 8^17 “four letters 
by Sir Edward Meefa||n.” 

The Ms. of those four letters exists in the Bibliotheque Nationele 
Parie; ride oinq^senla Colbert wl- 488, fo I- 486-489 cad abo they 
have already been published by the great Proncli scholar M. Ch. de la 
Eonciere with illustrioua notes under the heading of “(7a a,rU$tt 
Franeait a U Cimr due Grand MuguV' in the La itevae 1906 P. 181 
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gold and o£ silver and several other inventions such as cut- 
ting a diamond ot 100 carats in ten days. It is impossible 
to realise the magnificient characteristics of this king and I 
shall mention only three of them, his large diamonds* his 
large balas of rubies of which he alone has more of these 
than all the men in the world. — I am married and have a 
dhild of two years.* Among others things I was expert at 
counterfeiting precious stones. But as my age increased my 
ambition increased also, and in order to obtain public esteem 
it was necessary for me to render some remarkable stffvice to 
my king and lord® — ^but I have inreuted a machine by whidi 
the person in charge were it even a child can by a contrivance 
which he holds bind and unbind him with large iron chains a 
hundred times an hour and let him rim about as much or as 
little as he likes — I have prepared a desigu for the ooDstmo- 
tion of a royal throne ♦ for the King on which he sits once 
a year for nine days (Nouroze) when the sun enters the sign 
of Ram, when their year commences. This throne is sup- 
ported by four lions weighing 150 quintals of silver covered 
with beaten gold leaf and the canopy is supported by 12 
columns in which there are 10 thousand ounces of enamelled 
gold. The canopy which is the form of a dome las been 
covered by me with 4 thousand of my artificial stones but 
the genuine stones corresponding to these are of inestimable 
value, for the king has a great number of pearls and it is 
certain that he also has more large diamonds and large 
rubies than all the princes of the universe *— -The king my 
last master (Jahangir) knowing that I had some knowledge 
of all arts wished to employ me in making engines of war 
to the prejudice of the Deccanis — I had employed these two 
years at Agra in making plans for a new throne which the 

^4. From the lit letter. 

5. From the 2Dd letter. 

4. From the 3rd letter. 

'* lids iiiiot the proper plooe to deal with, wether this thr one^ we e really 
the tome famous “Pes-oock thtopo” or someone else ; therofwe I Isare 
It Cor tho preoent. 
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King (Shahjahau) had ordered before he left Agra for the 
Deocan* The king had required that two hundred times • 
hundred thousand lives should be spent on this throne in 
gold, diamonds, rubies, pearls aud emeralds. But I do not 
think he will ever have the benefit of it— I have left Bur- 
hanpur where the king’s court now is and am going to Goa 
on business and should return in two months time to fetch 
my family, my wife and one child, who is left to me from the 
affliction about which I have written to you.” ' 

Jahangir has mentioned in his Memoirs almost the 
same words justifying that Austin was really honoured by 
him on the construction of a throne and conferred upon him 
the title of Hunarmand as he signs his name~Augustin 
Hunarmand— which is apparent from his letters. The 
Taosak’s rendering runs thus : 

“ Among the offerings of that Madar-Us-Saltna 

there was a throne of gold and silver, much orna- 
mented and decorated the supporters of which in 
the form of tigers. It had been complete with 
great assiduity in the space of three years, and was 
made at the cost of Rs. 4,500,000. This throne 
had been made by a skilful European of the name 
Hunarmand (skilful) who had no rival in the arts 
of a goldsmith and a jeweller and in all sorts of 
skill (Hunarmandi). He had made it well and I 
gave him this name in addition to the offerings he 
had brought for me ; he offered the value of 
Rs. 100,000 m jewelled omamoits and clothes to 

Begams and other ladies of the palace 

Hunarmand, the European who had made the 
jewelled throne,!! presented him with 3,000 darbs, 
a house and an elephant.” ’ 

7. From the 4th letter. 

0. Jahsagir’e Tsozah (Roger sd] Bereridge Transletion) ro(>lIF-90, 

82 -M, 
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Further we find from Austin’s word that he was pre- 
paring another throne for Shahjahan about which we do not 
find any mention in the Persians histories of Shah-Jahan’s 
time but the well known traveller Tavernier has thrown some 
light in this respect too. And Austin was poisoned on his 
way back from Cochin. Tavernier says : 

“ Shahjahan had intended to cover the arch of the great 
pavilion gallery which is on the right, with silver, 
and a Frenchman named Augustin de Bordeaux 
was to have done the work. But the Great Mughal 
seeing there was no one in his kingdom who was 
capable to be send to Goa to negotiate an affair 
with the Portuguese, the work was not done for, as 
the ability of Augustin was feared, he was poisoned 
on his return from Cochin.”® 

Apart from it Austin has been mentioned by many 
other Europeans who had either met him or had seen him 
at Agra such as V’on Paser etc. In short it is quite mani- 
fest from all the accounts that he was noi an architect and 
he had never meddled in this branch of art. Lt. Col. Sleeman 
has not only attributed to himself, the designenship of the 
Taj but also he has entangled his son in it whom he had 
named Mohammad Shurreef without any authority. From 
Austin’s own account noted above we gather that his son 
whose actual name is known was hardly twelve years old 
when the Taj was going to be founded at Agra. Sorry 
to say nothing is available about Austin’s family after him. 
When Austin was sent to Goa on a royal mission in 1632 
from Burhampur the building of the Taj at Agra had just 

begun. 

I should add here one thing more that the old MSS 
regarding the Taj which are not authentic,*® bear the 

9. T»Ternler’» Trarel, Ball’s Edition, Vol. I P. 108. 

10. I am dealing with the MS. about tte Taj leiiarataly. 
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rndf^ion ol a good many names of tSw oraftsmen ifho are 
sup'poeed to have worked in the bnilding of the Taj. There 
we find two names Isa Nadirul Asar and his son Mohaiumed 
Sharif whom Lt. Col. Sleeman has erronkally interpreted 
tto same persons Oostaii Eesau <Austm de Bordeaux) and 
his son Mohammad Shurreef. Praetieally Austan had 
nothing to do with any building during the reign of the 
Mughal kings. Sleeman has mentioned that Delhi’s build- 
ings were also built by Austin. And it is ^uite clear that 
Jahangir had not built any such building at Delhi which 
could easily be attributed to Austin. 

Th^ is another reference showing that Austin was 
rnally popular even among the ludbn at that time with his 
tide Hunarmand, because Na*mat Khan-i-Aii has mentioned 
in his well known work Husn-o-Ishq (Beauty and Love) 
Usta Huuarmand Frangi as Austin Hunarraand European 
merely in the course of other such per^wns, and nothing 
particular.*^ 


11. (Husn-o-Ishq) of Nfroat Klwn-i-AIi, Nawal Kighan gdilion IS^O, 
P. 20. 



A LOTBROP maharaja AJITsiNGB 

RELATING TO THE DEATH OF 
EMPEROR FARRUKHSIYAR. 

I^ANblT BisHBSHUeAR NaTH RkU, SahITYACHABYA, 
JdbHBUB. 

In 1713 A. D, EmperoY Fsfrrukhsiyar, who had seated 
hitneelf on the tdiroue o£ Delhi, sent Sayyad Husain Ali 
Khan at the head o£ an army against Jodhpur. When thk 
news reached Jodhpur the Maharaja went towards Tilwara 
( \V estern pare of Marwar) for the war-preparations and ap- 
pointed his premier noble Champavat Bhagvandas, with de- 
tailed inetructioas, to look after the admmntration of the 
country. Bat sotm a treaty was coneiuded and FarrUkhsi^ 
yar recc^nised Maharaja Ajitsingh as the lawful ruler of 
Marwar. 

Ill 1718 A, D., displeased with the growing power of 
Sayyad brothers, Emiieror Farrukhsiyar sent for Maharaja 
Ajitsingh, but before he saw him some courtiers found an 
opportunity to poison his (Emperor’s) ears against him; 
and the king, being thus displeased with the Maharaja, 
wanted to get him murdered. The events which took placO 
since the arrival of Maharaja Ajitsingh at Delhi to the acces. 
sion of Rahuddarjat and the causes which compelled the 
Maharaja to join in the assassination of the Emperor can best 
be known from the translation of Maharaja Ajitsingh’s own 
letter to his loyal official, Sobhavat Dayaldas, given 
below: — 

Top Him written in Moharaja! s own hand 
.v.M. now we are soon returning home. You should 
feel ha|»py. Written un^r our command* 

Contents the Royal Seed. 

By the grace of almighty goddess Hingulaj, gloiy be 
to sovereign ruler, King of Kings, MahfirfijSdhirfij, Mahfi- 
tSjft ShrT Ajitsingh Deva who shines like the sun on the 
earth. 



A&ba, l^iva, Sun and VinSyak — may theai 
five deities always bestow favours. 

Approval of the letter in MahSrSja’s oum calligraphy. 

It is our command. 

Letter. 

By order of nobleself, graced with all the good qualities 
King of Kings, Sovereign ruler, Mahirdjd Shri Ajitsinghjl 
and his heir-apparent Shri Abhaisinghji, the City Magis- 
trate Dayaldas should note their favours. 

Your requests and the seports of the events were sub- 
mitted to us and the detailed accoimt became fully known. 

In the beginning Farrukhsiyar had sent for us with 
some other motive, but during the time of our reaching here 
(Delhi) shortr-sighted Jaisinghji poisoned his ears and set 
him against us. Farrukhsiyar had already been hostile with 
the Sayyads and therefore we and Abdullakhan after taking 
stcck of the situation sent for Husain Ali Khan to come 
post-haste from the Deccan. He reached here on the 14th of 
the dark half of Phagun (7th February 1719 A. D.) and the 
two Sayyad brothers and we thought it advisable to depose 
Farrukhsiyar, and seat any of the grandsons of Bahadur- 
shah on the throne, as the former is quite unfit to be a king 
and his manners are moan and debased. Accordingly on the 
2nd of the bright half of Phagun (10th February 
1719 A. D.) the fort was surrounded by troops and on Wed- 
nesday, the 10th of the bright half of Fhaguu (18tb Febru- 
ary 1719 A. D.) Farrukhsiyar was imprisoned and in his 
place Rafiuddarjat, the son of Rafiulkadar, after being rele 
ased from prison, was placed on the throne and proclaimed 
king. Further by the grace of Gk)d we got the jazia (the 
tax levied on the non-Muslims) abolished and Testrictions on 
the holy places removed. 



Tli«fe4Nir€ltv« 8ilo9efi^ 

and therefore yon shoald feel it a cause of Klreat sttlifaGtl^i 

«• 

On.the li^h «l the hr^t iudf of Vs^liid& (18th* 
April i7iy A. I^«) f ftrroUsnytr wtra ^spirt«life#% 
e eoard xomid hie neck and«B bunday, the llth ei^fhe-diitk 
faatf of JetA (drd May 1718 a. b.), when we ehUdlMlld the 
perniiision from the Jieip^or to MtvrB tooor eeiiiiNty,he 
hoaoored ns with . ^ • itohe «f iNMjiMir, 

horse with ttudMed fMckUe, prieeleto peeris, wttkh Mie 
Emperor bimaei£ptit to otir ems^ etodded ^^hikpeefa** (a Ifead 
ornwaaent),. which was also tied by the Emhenor by hiswwn 
bands, a stadded sWMdi<a hmle elephant, « fCBwle<e t s ph«n t> 
not bestowd ou any noide hut t|ie.priiMes e€ royal hlbod ohly 
ere this was awiwded to us end ‘'Tusaant^^’’ a^npent ffhck^ 
which too was net cmaferred on a»y,othmr noble ere this 
except on jffinces cmly, was conferred on us. 

Besides this the Emperor asked ns not to leave before 
seemg'him once again and it fa OonOluded that he wiil bestow 
more favoara, which be cpmamnicated to you later on. 
Wow we are coming soon to our country and hence 5 'ou 
should feel happy. 

Further when we saw Farrukhsjyar for the, first|ime 
he after oonaultiug Jaisingh (of Amber) and Miyan (Mirju- 
mala) devised meanfi to get aeh^. a settond time he sent 
for us keeptag mnrdmws eonoealed ineide the clumsber. for 
the third time he 8 umm<nv»i oe and irailCbd to kW lin dttBtig 
the hunt. A fourth timie he calling us at a lonely place 
wantM to finish ns. Afterwards he, spreading .^^mi-po^er 
in the garden and appointing sharp shooters, clad in armour, 
sent for us. In short he crMMtrlto^hy UMins to make 

short work of us. But as the Goddess Hingulaj always 
guards us the mouths of Jaisingh and Miyan were filled 
with dirt. Jaisingh deserved all this for his misdeeds. We 
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would h 9 V 4 killed him aud depriving him of Amber seated 
. some one else there on the hat {w the sahe of God 

we saved hie life. 

, , At first we intended to finish him h^e, but he had 
already fled away in the life-time of Farrukhsiyar. So a 
detachment was sent In pursuit, but however on a second 
thought we, bring a great noUe of Hindustan, deemed it 
j^oper to over* look malicious deeds cf Jaisingh and to save 
his file and state. Accordingly after holding consultations 
with the Sayyad brothers we recalled the detachment and 
giving him Amber and ‘Mansab’ sent him to Bidar to take 
command of the forces there* The .place in the Deccan is 
fourteen hundred miles away from Amber and he will soon 
leave for it. We thought that after mounting on an elephant 
the other conveyances arelbelow our dignity and as we could 
deHirone and imprison 'Farrukhsiyar and after releasing'the 
other one of our choice- from prison put him on the throne, 
this Jaisingh does not deserve our attention. Once before 
we aided him to take posaess'on of Amber and this second 
time also we, the sovereign of Marwar, saved his life and 
^ve him — Amber— his native land, and ‘Mansab’. 

We have sent Purohit Kesurisingh to assure Jaisingh 
and have taken words for the 1st of the bright half of Jeth 
(9th May 1719 a, d.) when report will be submitted to us. 

By the grace of Goddess Hingulaj Durbar’s words de- 
served supermacy and they have juhieved the same. You 
should feel sarishiction. Written under our command. 

11th day of the dark half of Jeth, Samvat 1775 (4th 
May 1719 a d.) 

Camp — Jabanabad (Delhi), 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Db. M. H. Kbishna, m. a., d. lit. (Lond.), 
Professor of History^ University of Mysore 
and 

Director of Archaeology^ Mysore State. 

Ladies and OeDtlemen, 

It is with much hesitation that I rise to address you 
tjo-day as president of the Archaeolojijical Section, since there 
are so many among you who have done greater service to 
Archeology than my humble self. I think the election of the 
Director of Archaeology in Mysore to this office is due 
primarily to the appreciation by the world of scholars of 
the excelloni work done by the Mysore Archseologicfil De* 
partment especially under the lead of my honoured prede 
cessors : Mr. B. L. Rice, Mr. R- Narasimhachar and Dr. 
R. Shama fastri. 

Archaeolt^ical and historical research has been passing 
through hard times in our country. During the years of 
economic depression following the Great War, Archaeologi- 
cal research b^aii to be regarded in certain quarters as a 
luxury. I remember a responsible officer once telling me 
that he wondered why so many intelligent men were wast • 
ing their life in digging up useless brick-bats and broken 
pottery. I hope the time has come now for the tide to turn. 
A nation’s id^s and feelings about its own past have a great 
influence on the reconstructiem of its future and it is essen- 
tial that .the truths about the past should be discovered and 
broad*«ast. I appeal to those who hold the purse-strings 
of Goi^ments to provide more liberally for archaeological 



wcni:. The ratereet shown b}' tho^e in power in the work oi 
the Historical' Records Com mise^ipn^l^ives rise to the hope 
that a batter day may dawn very soon on Archaeology. A 
tower of strength to our cause has been our learned and be- 
loved colleague Kao Bahadur K. K. Eiksbit whose appoint- 
ment as Director-General of Arcbaeok^ in; India has me* 
wivh universal welcome. 

As president of this section at the Mysore Session two 
years ago, Mr. Dikshit has given us such a masterly reflew 
of the work that is being done by the various governmental 
departments and private agencies that it is needless for me 
to cover the same ground. Good work has been done in 
vfuuous fields daring the last two years like the exploration 
by Sir, Auriel Stein of the hinterland between India and 
Fersia) the starting of excavation at KaulSmbi, Paithan and 
elsewhere and the detailed study of the mural paintings in 
Travancore, I shall not attempt to review this work ; and 
with your permission, 1 propose to devote this brief half 
hour to the contemplation of the work before us so that we 
might m^auise ourselves to disch'irge our duties to the best 
of our ability. You will pardon me if I illustrate my points 
here and there with my ex])erieDce in the State of Mysore. 

These are days all over the world of large scale national 
survoya and planned economy. I believe it is high time Aat 
all the groups of workers in the various fields of Indian 
archaeology met together, took stock of the present position 
of their studies, pooled the nation’s resources and put into 
operation a planned programme of wOrk on an. All-Indian 
scale. I plead for the o«‘gHnisation of an Ardbasoh^ipal 
^nferance folbwed by the establishment of an Aix^aaolo* 
gical Commission, which would, for all academitnl purpoaes, 
include the whole of India in its scope with the co^openitdoD 
of varioiw Grovernments and learned associatioiia. Let it 
be the . privilege of this Oriental Confernoe -to make thb 
proposal and offer iU whole-hiiarted co-qiemtion Tbera is 
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a large amount of varied and important vrork which such a 
aammlasion can take up for consideration. 

Till now considerable attention has no doubt been de> 
voted, perhaps rightly too* to the preservation of the 
great architectural monuments. There are, however, thous- 
ands of the smaller and more out-of-the-way structures which 
deserve attention. They need to be properly classified, 
periodically inspected and carefully conserved, I am aware 
that our Superintendents of Archaeology find it a very diffi- 
cult task to attend adequately to the needs of all the monu- 
ments in their charge, since often they number several thous- 
ands and the finances are inadequate. Perhaps it is unfair 
to expect them to do more than they are doing for research 
work ; but many of these monuments are j et waiting for 
detailed study at the hands of those interested in Indian 
history and fine arts. For on such a detailed restudy of the 
monummts of BelUr, Hajebld and elsewhere in the Mysore 
S. ate it has been possible to collect a great deal of fresh 
information, highly useful for the history of architecture, 
sculpture and even for social and religious history. A con- 
nected study from the Agamic and comparative points of 
view of the various styles of Indian architecture is another 
desideratum. The monographs published by l)r. Gravely, 
Mr. Longhurst and others are highly welcome and there 
is need for very much more work in this direction. De'^ailed 
studies of the monuments at Abu, Khajnraho, Kouark, 
Ellora and of the great monuments of Squ'h India would 
be highly useful and may lead to a revival of Indian 
architecture and sculpture in the same way as the publ^t- 
tioQ pf the Ajanta frescoes has given rise lo a new school pf 
Indian painting. 

The architectural wealth of our country is so vast that 
there is a good field even for new discoveries. Not a year 
is pBSsii^ in Mysore without K>mp new monument of inter- 
est being found; one of the latest, d»«'ooveries has been 
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unique monument io£ nearly a thouisand yeara ago situated 
Narasamaiigala whose stone and stucco sculpturea evoke 
admiration* 

(n the field of epigraphy, though we are now celebrat- 
ing the centenary of Princep’s decipherment of Brfihmi. 
there are yei large ares s from which the cloud has not lifted. 
A more thorough survey of the KarnStak districts of Bom- 
bay, of nearly the whole of Hyderabad and of the Central 
Indian Staten would, I am sura, yield interesting results. 
Our experience in Mysore makes us very hopeful. In spite 
of the fact that Mr. B. L. Rice collected naarly nine thousand 
inscriptions and Mr* R Narasimhachar five thousand more, 
we are yet luck)’ enough to nn^et with new epigraphs in almost 
every district, some of them being records of importance. 

Even whOTe the inscriptions have been collected already, 
we have been slow in their publioition and it is no great 
credit to us that we an; just now publishing records copied 
nearly 30 years ago. 

In the numismatic field we have yet large collections 
awaiting study and publication. How we wish that all the 
fine collections existing at Madras, Mysore and Bombay and 
at the British .Museum, London, could ^be published to the 
research world more speedily than is being done now. 

In tRe study of old pottery, beads, implements and 
things connected with the daily life of the common folk in the 
past there is a vast field for study. We are thankful to the 
Royal Anthropological Institute for studying Indian beads 
and pottery ; but what have we done in the shape an 
organised study in Indu? 

I am aware of the excellent work that is being done by 
specialised bodies like the Indian fHstoneal Reawds Oontmti* 
siou in thp Jeld of documents, and the Kiiudsmatic Society 
of India study di coir.s. But more such societiek Are 
neoesMtty fei taking charge of the numerous lines of study. 
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I propose that the workers in Indian Archaeology should 
form themselves into groups £or the purpose of specialising 
in these branches and also that committees should be appo- 
inted for the solution of definite problems to the best of their 
ability. You will kindly bear with me if 1 place before you 
some of the many great problems which appeal to my fancy 
as worthy of a grand attack. 

It is II well known fact tliat the countries around the 
Indian Ocean from Java to South Africa and from (’hina to 
Palestine weie inhabited in the early pre-historic periods by 
various races of anthropoid apes, ape-men and sub-men. 
When the Sivapithecua of the Sivaliks and the Gibbon of 
Malaya are considered to be the nearest, anthropoid cousins 
of early man and when our traditions like those embodied in 
the KSmSyaua suggest that some of these extinct sab human 
races were actually inhabiting the caves of the Deccan, even 
a few thousand years ago, is it not worth our while tr 
study these caves, particularly those in the valleys of the 
Krishna and the Tuftgabhadra and in the Vindhyan jungles 
for tangible evidence of pre-historic man in India ? Should 
we be content to stand where Brucefoote left us long ago ? 

The discovery of the Indus civilisation came upon the 
world as a surprise and gave rise ro numerous problems 
among which is its relation to the Vedic civilisation. Much is 
being written on this subject without the spade being used. 
A satisfactory answer to this problem can be obtained when 
we discover strata bearing Vedic settLments and showing 
their relative position to the Indus civilisation. Is it not 
worth our while to explore, study and excavate some of the 
old sites on ttie banks of the SarasvatT and the Df sad van 
in the home-land of the Vedic folk ? 

Another large black cloud that hangs over ancient 
Indian history is onnecied with what is generally called the 
Epic peru>d. Was the SaiSuniga dynasty the first to esta- 
blish an in India f Or is (here any truth in the 

legends' dl the e^cs that several great empom's and empires 



lived and flourished in the pre*Buddhist days also ? Is ail 
the ^ip?eatness of Ayodhyi and Lafiki, of Hastinlpura and 
Indraprastha a fiction of the post’s imagination ? Are the 
Puripic lists of the early kings of India fictitious tissues ; or 
could there be any chance of corroborating them just a« 
Mnnetho’s list of the rulers of Egypt was more of less 
borne out by the discoveries of the excavators of tlw land? 
Even many of the traditions of the Bible are now leading 
to important discoveries in Western Asia. To my mind the 
whole history of India during the long period previous to 
the Mauryau epoch is a field for Archaeologionl research 
where the excavator who would devote himself to the task 
is likely to come upon new aud highly valuable information. 

Even in the post*Mauryan periods, though inscriptions 
and literary sources have revealed a considerable amount 
of basic information, yet excavation could place before us 
many new facts and help to fill up the skeleton. For 
instance, the modest excavations carried out at Cbaudravalli 
have helped to place before us a more substantial and fuller 
acoouut of social and economic life in the Sitavihuna period 
than has hitherto been possible. Our conclusions can now 
be based on substantial positive evidence. 1 am happy to 
barn that the excavations conducted by the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Department at Paithan have sim.larJy yielded 
highl}' encouraging results. But a great deal more remains 
to be done in almost every part of India and evmi in little 
Mysore. The extensive mounds of Kanauj aud Bamiiagar 
of Ujjain and Vidi§I, of KalySvi and Malkhed, of Deva- 
giri and Suvar^aglri, of Aihole aud Banavssi, of Talkid and 
l^rasimudra, and many more which sometimes cover ext^* 
sive field* of ruiued buddings are waiing for the excavator. 
Here in the extreme south of India and particaiarly roand 
abou; ancient places like Korkai and Kayal, the coltiures of 
various countries met and influenced one anotiier. Tlieir 
hwtery ought to begin from the prehistoric days, when corals 
and peaids began lo be valued by human brings. How little 
we ioBOw of tbeae and what a fine field tberefie ^ 



Indifill esoavfitors? Mr. Kea’e finds at Adichanallur and 
about a aoore o£ coiti-like pieces which found their way from 
Tiiiiiev6My to the Mysore Archaeological office point to the 
extreme aoirtb of India as a promising field for study. 

I believe most archaeologists would agree with me when 
I say that the future progress of Archaeology in India is con- 
siderably bound up with excavation. Perhaps the general 
doubt among us would be as to who should take on the work ; 
and it is here that I beg to place before you my humble 
suggestion. It is strange that the various Archaeological 
Departments and the numwous Universities and learned insti- 
tutions in Iitdia have not yet come into close oo-operation. 
As one privileged to be a Professor of History and the Direr- 
(or of a State Department in Archaeology, I plead for closer 
oo-operation betweeii Universities and learned associations on 
the one side and the Archaeological departments and museums 
on the other. India is so vast that the official depart- 
ments alone with their limited finances find it impossible to 
do all the research work that is needed. We should welcome 
the co-operation of not merely all qualified woi’kers iu India 
but even of those from outside our country who desire to 
participate* For ihe»e reasons 1 am proposing that a special 
conference of the representatives of the chief Archaeological 
institutions in India be called^togetlter for founding a central 
organiaation and for drawing up a scheme of planned activity. 
The Grovernment of India Archaeological Department would 
necessarily have to be our mainstay and the Director-General 
the pivot of th(' whole movement. All those organisations 
which are able to find finances enough for archaeological w'ork 
may co-operate and depute firstly for training and then for 
field work promising members, particularly teachers of the 
tlnivereities, assistants of the museums and other scholars 
having special aptitude for the work. 

I snlKtiit that the duty of the universitieB in this connec- 
tkm haa not. been adequately discharged. We are surjMriBed 
to fin d that ao few of our Indian nnivarauiea -have" found a 



I^ace foe Aitchaeology in their cunionU of stinhei an4 0 
modi fewer of onr academical institutions have men trained 
for field wmrk. Every univ^sity in India should arrange to 
start an archaeol<^ical department and as a b^inning, archa* 
eology should be introduced us an optional subject in the 
higher history courses. One member at Irast of each history 
department should undui^ a complete course of training in 
archaeology and should make it his business to serve the 
cause of Indian History as a field worker, more particularly 
as an excavator. 

I am aware that many of our universities would plead 
finandal difficulties. While I am entirely in sympathy with 
them when they pray for better grants and larger endow- 
ments to carry on the torch of learning, I would exhort them 
to find a few thousands of rupees every year for canying on 
field work in archaeology in some area regionally .connected 
with themselves and to create public enthusiasm for archaeo- 
logical discoveries. Labour is cheap in India and the climate 
is so well suited that we could find at least three or four 
months in a year for working in the field without undue 
hardship. Honours and post-graduate students in history, 
anthropology and geobgy, who could very well be tramed to 
work as overseers, would find their work of thrilling interest. 
Learned societies which have got funds to spare for such 
work could also follow the Hues suggested for the universities- 

It is evident that some of the huger pieces of work 
could only be adequately handled by Government Depart- 
ments or by well-fiuanced foreign expeditions. I believe we 
ought to welcome workers of foreign universities and 
museums to co-operate with us in discovering India’s past, 
Their better resources would enable them to handle some oS 
the larger bits of work just as they have done in Egypt . 
Mesopotomia and Palestine, Of course they would want 
smne of the finds for their museums. I believe it wonM be 
quite possible to arrive at an understanding ragnrding the 
the finds- « 
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The above propoBals would necessitate the organisation 
o£ some kind of training course at some central place with 
practical field work in selected fields. The responsibility for 
giving this training would of course have to be taken up by 
the Government of India Archaeological Department, which 
may also be empowered to issue certificates and licenses to 
•people authorised to excavate on behalf of recognised insti- 
tutions. Universities like those of Calctitta and Mysore which 
have special equpiraent for teaching Archaeology may also 
co-operate with the Director-General, Adequate supervision 
would also have to be maintained by the governments con- 
cerned. The Archaeological Commission proposed by roe may 
prepare chronological and regional lists of possible fields of 
work and circulate them among the universities and learned 
societies, calling upon them to get their men trained and to 
undertake field work in selected areas for which licenses could 
be issued. 

India is passing through a period of unemployment and 
the world of scholarship eagerly awaits the publication of 
correct facts about the past of this great country. Young 
India is inspired with a spirit to act and do things and not 
merely to be satisfied with talk. Could we not divert a num- 
ber of our own graduates and research stodents to the field 
of Archaeology, giving them a living and helping them to 
work for the discovery of truth ? 

In conclusion, may I hope that the governfiaents and 
the generous public in India and lovers of learning abroad 
will come forward to finance archaeological research on a 
more intensive scale ? May I hope also that the historians 
and archaeologists will join together and speed up their 
efforts so that a fuller history of this great country and her 
jieople may be revealed to the world in a generation or two 
instead of lying buried for centuries to come. 

If this Conference can light this torch it will have dis* 
charged a great duty. 
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fHE SARPAVARAM INSCRIPTION OF 
KUMARAGIRI REPOI 

Db. M. Rama Fao m A.,Ph. d”. sd, 

■ The reign of Kumaragiri, the fourth monarch of the Red4i 
dynasty of Kopdavldu, is very imfX)rtant for the history of 
madieval Andhra. Sevoral events of his reign yet need elu- 
cidation based on a reinterpretation of the sources in the 
light of contemporary historj*. The Sarpavaram inscription 
of this monarch, which is the subject of this paper, throws 
much new light on the reign and enables us to solve some of 
the important problems connected with it. 

The record which runs into 79 lines of Sanskrit verses 
is engraved on a pillar in the celebrated BhavanarSyapa 
temple at Sarpavaram in the Cocanada Taluk of the East 
Gcdavary District. Its text has been included as No. I of 
S. I. I. Vol. V. The purpose of the inscription is to record 
the gifts made to the local diety by a certain Devaya, who 
calls himself a subordinate of Kuraaragiri. > The donor is 
described as the son of Goggaya and Gaurama and the 
brother of Ramaya and Mallana. 2 He was a native of 
Mufijaltlru. This Dsvaya is said to have made costly gifts 
to the temples at SrTkakulam, Pedana and Rajahroundry. ^ 
In the Saka year 1321, he purchased a garden and gifted it 
to god Bh§vanarayapa of Sarpavaram for the prosperity of 
his overlord, Kumiragiri. In his own native village, this 
chieftain constructed a tank called Komaragirisamudram as 
a token of his devotion to his overlord. * The inscription 
inf )rms us further that this Dfivaya was also a great fighter 
and that he vanquished the forces of the Gajapati king before 
the Viharapagiri. 


1 . S. 1. 1. V. No. 1. lines 63-55. 

2. Ibid vftrso 1 . 

3. Ibid Tcr^ea It 3, 4) 5> 

4 . JWd8&4. 



the record under consideration is important for several 
reasons. Firstly, it disproves the general opinion of scholars 
that no inscription of KumSragiri’s time has so far come to 
light. This inscription is definitely ascribablo to the time of 
this Redd-i monarch. Secondly, it proves beyond d<'ubt 
that this king’s authority was recognised in the trans-Gbda- 
vary region till 1399 A. D. Lastly, it brings to light a 
latter GSAga attack on the Reddi territory about this 
time, a fact lost sight of by previous writers, on the 
Keddi territory. The last two ])oints des(;rve care- 
ful consideration as they throw much light on some 
of the obscure aspects of Kumaragiri’s reign. 

This record enables us to solve the most imporLaiit 
problem of KumSragiri’s reign viz. the division of the 
Kopdavldu kingdom. The Tottaramudi ])laies of KStaya 
Verna mention that “being pleased with the former’s valour, 
king KumSragiri gave him as a present, the eastern country 
with RajuraahSudravara at its head”-*’ The tnnh of this 
statement is borne out by the rule of Kataya Vcma in this 
region.^ The Tottaramudi plates do not, however, furnish 
any clue for the determination of the date of this important 
event. One fact which fixes the lower i limit of this date is 
the termination of Kataya Verna’s conquests in the trans- 
CrOdivary region by 1390 A. Obviously, the eastern 
country could not be gifted away to this general before that 
date. Similarly, the upper limit of this period is indicated 
by the isuccessiou of Peda Komati V 6ma at Koijdavldu in 
1403 A. D. after Kumiragiri, It is also certain that KStaya 

6. Ep. Ind.IV. p. 318. 

7> This extended between 1404 end 1414 A. D- (M. £. B. Nos. 422 and 
463 of 1893.) 

6. The presenoa of Vijaysnagsre insoriptions at Tripur&ntsksiD in 1383 
and at M6tap4Ui In 1390 A. D., both of whioh places were till then 
indndod in the Beddi territory, Indioatet Vijayenagara aggression# 
atthiatineand the probable abienoe of Eataya V«ma from tb« 
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Vsnui took possession of the Ksjahmundrj kingdom by 
1404 A. D. The inscription under consideration enables us 
to fix the date of this event more definitely within this 
period. As stated already, this record proves clearly that 
KumSragiri was recognised in the GcdSvary region in 1398 
A, D. as the overlord. Thus it is evident that the ReWi 
kingdom was in tact and undivided till this date. The 
lioronauchikkala plates of AnavCta Re4<li^ indicate that 
his father I’rSlaya ruled for some time'at Rajahmundry and 
there is reason to believe that the latter’s rule preceded 
that of KStaya Vflma. Prolaya must have held the Rajah- 
mundry region for at least two or three years so that he 
might be described as a ruler in the grant of his son. Taking 
these facts into consideration, 1 tluuk it reasonable to assign 
the division of the KopdavKiu kingdom to 1400 A. D. 

The next point of interest contained in the inscription 
under consideration is the fight between the Gajapatis and 
the Redd'S. The conspicuous absence of the name of Kitaya 
Verna in this connection, indicates that this fight wag cot 
an episode in the famous KaliAga campaign of that general 
during 1385-1300. It must therefore have taken [place in 
1.399 A. D. the year of the record. Dsvaya, who is credited 
with the achievement of victory over the Gajapati forces, 
was a native of Mufijaluru, a village in the Bandar Taluk 
of the Kistna District. Bis marching all the way to SimhS- 
chalam in the V izagapatam District and making gifts in the 
Sarpavaram temple also suggests that he might have halted 
there on his way back from the victorious battle-field and 
that he made those gifts in commemoration of his victory 
over the Gajapati forces. One apparent anamoly contained 
in this inscription is the reference to a Gajapati king in 
1399 A. D., for it is very well known that the Gajapati 
dynasty was founded by Kapilfe&vara in 1435 A. This 
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anamoly is explained by a Sirahachalam inscription 
which dewribes the latUr Eastern Gafiga king Narasima 
dSvS IV (1378-1414) with the* title “Gajapati”. It must 
be the forces of this monarch that Devaya vanquished. 

Another interesting question that arises in this connec- 
tion is that pertaining to the canse of the conflict between 
the RecJdis and the Gajapatis in 1399 A. P. This question 
may be answered with the aid of the other known facts of 
the reign of KumSragiri. This monarch was deeply absorbed 
in intellectual pursuits and neglected the affairs of the state. 
The viceroys of the Vijayanagara rulers in the Nellore 
District, who were w'aiting for an opportunity to pounce 
upon the Reddi kingdom, pushed northwards and annexed 
a large part of it in the south. In order to compensate 
for this'loss, KStaya VSma, the genraliss’roo of Kumgragiri 
undertook a grand military march to the north and pressed 
into the heart of the GSftga territory as far as the Aska 
taluk of the Ganjam district- These events took place, as 
already stated, between 138c-l390 A. D. In view of this, 
DSvaya’s engagement at Simhachakm with the Ggnga forces 
seems to have been the result of an attempt made by the 
latter to reconquer the region which was formerly taken from 
them by EStayu Vema, It is also possible to derive another 
cause for this GSAgii invasion besides vengeance. The divi- 
sion of the Kopdavldu kingdom, referred to above, seems to 
have been the result of serious developments at the Reddi 
capital. KumSragiri is known to have had an only son 
called VTrSnnavotii, who seems to have pre-deceased the 
father. This event must have created a serious problem 
with regard to the future of the succession at the Reddi 
capital. Y^ma was at that time the dejacto tvXqv 

11. B. 1. 1. V. No. 781. 

12. Bo* Note No. 8. 

IS. Bee TWM 14 of tltu oxtrlKitB from K&teye V4 iu»*b Kum&ragirirfijijrft 
in Ep. Ind XI. p. 326. llftiuegiri, which marks the fartheil 
point of this fenerol'e penetration, is eitnated in this talnk« 



in the kingdom and his chances for the future eucceSBihu 
became too obvious. But in spite of this, KumSragiri waB 
succeeded at Kopdavldu by a distant cousin of his, named 
Peda KCmafi Vema. This indicates that the latter had a 
strong party behind him and that he emerged successful from 
a bitter conflict with Ka^aya Vsma. This rivalry was con- 
tinued between these two chieftains for a long time after the 
death of Kumaragiri. It is likelj' that a civil war became 
imminent l)etween both of them even during the lifetime of 
chat monarch. 1 believe that the division of the Kopdavldu 
kingdom and the assignment of its eastern half to Ks^aya 
Vgma was the result of Kumaragiri’s anxiety to avoid this 
great disaster. It is likely that these troubles cropped up 
in 1399 A. D. and culminated in the division of the king- 
dom in the next year. The fact that the onerous duty of 
repelling the Gahga attack on the newly conquered territory 
in the east w'as entrusted to Dfivaya, indicates that KStaya 
VSma was at this time engrossed in matters more important 
than this viz. the struggle with Peda Ksiaati Vrjma. The 
Gahgas therefore must have taken advantage of these troubles 
at the Redii capital and ventured an attack on the northern 
frontier of the Kopdavldu kingdom. 

Thus the Sarpavaram inscription contains many points 
of interest and enables us to solve two important problemi 
of Reddi history viz. the date of the division of the Ko^da* 
vldu kingdom and the circumstances that lead to it. 



A NEW DYNASTY OF THE WEST COAST. 

Kao Bahadub C. R. Kbishnamachablu b. a., Madbas* 

In August 1933, Mr. Panduranga Pissurlencar, m. a., 
of the Archaeological Department of Portuguese India, 
Nova-Goa, sent me, at the suggestion of the Curator of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, a set of photographs 
belonging to a hitherto unknown dynasty called Gomins, 
for transcription and translation for his use. The photo- 
prints being not very helpful for a thorough study of this 
new and important record, I asked for the originals for 
detailed examination, but Mr. Pissurlencar pleaded inability 
to send them as their owner did not allow their being sent 
out of Goa. As the next liest step T had to send for mecha- 
nical ink-impressions of the plates which too did not serve 
ray purpose quite to the required extent, but all the same 
I furnished a preliminary note on these with a tentative 
transcript that could be made from them. These Mr. Pis- 
surlencar published in bis Portuguese brochure Suf)Sid{o 0 
Epigraphicos para a isua historia (Separata Do Oriente 
Portuguese N. ^6, da nova serie) in 1934. The transcrip- 
tion then made was not quite satisfactory to myself and so 
by appointment with the Portuguese Government Archaeo- 
logist and with the sanction of the then Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, Rai Bahadur Daj/^a Ram Sahini, M. a. 
c. I. E., I arranged to visit Nova Goa in July 1934 and 
examined the plates on the spot. The owner of the plates, 
who is a native of the village Siroda near Chandor in 
Portuguese India, would not loan the plates out under any 
conditions. According to the Portuguese Government’s 
Regulations all the Archtieological remains are the property 
of that Government so much so that the owners always 
hesitate to disclose historical or epigraphiail documents in 
their possession. So the examination of the plates had to 
be finished on the spot, though I entertained even then a 
hope of securing the originals with their seal for better 



printing and photographing. But that was not to be. 
Several attempts in this direction have been disappointing 
and that hopa was never fulfilled. And subsequently when, 
»t my instance, the Director General of Archaeology attempt* 
ed to secure a loan of these plates through the Government 
of India and fhs' latter addressed the Portuguese Government 
through the British Consul in Goa in 1936, they replied 
saying that the plates were not immediately available and 
that thf-y ‘watched’ that no archaeological relics or antiquities 
left their territory. Under these circumstances we have had 
to rest satisfied with the imperfect impressions and photo- 
graphs of these plates for purposes of reproduction. Their 
readings wore, however, verified from the originals. 

The set consists of three plates of which the first con- 
tains four lines of inscription on one side only. The second 
plata has four lines of writing on its first side while the 
second side has five lines. The third plate has five lines dE 
writing on one side only. Thus 'in all there are eighteen 
lines in the inscription. The plates measure about 5J" to 
5J" by If". At the proper right hand top corner of the 
pi lies is a small hole about in diameter, through 
which passes the ring holding the plates together. Fixed to 
this ling is a circular seal on which is represented in relief 
tho figure of a swan facing the proper right. It is interest- 
ing to note that this bird figures as an ornament on several 
house tops in Nova Goa even at the present day. 

d'h * characters of the inscription belong to the archaic 
viifiety and from their general shape and style of execution 
th.jy soinmvhat resemble the scripc of the MydavOlu Plates 
of the Pallav.i king Sivaskandavarman^ and more closely 
those of ihc Kondamudi Pktes of Jayavarman.* It is also 
possible to glean a slight resemblance between the characters 
of this grant and those of the plates of the Pallava kings 

1 . Vo\. VlfVo. B 
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Vijaya Skandavarman and Vijaya-Buddhavarman.® All 
the above charters are written in PrSkft, while the present 
plutes, though written in Sanskrit, hfive some Prlkft ex- 
pressions interspersed hero and there. On this account the 
inscription may be assigned to the period following the age 
to which the PrSkft charters of the Pal lavas have I wen 
ascribed, *. <?., to the period of the mixed PrSkft charters 
like the MattSpSd Plates of king HSmCdaravarman.^ The 
late Kao Bahadur Krishna Sastri has, on valid grounds, 
ascribed these plates to alwjut the 4th century A. D.,”' to 
which period may be assigned the present inscription. 


The charter is addressed by (king) L^varSja of the 
GSroins from the pros|)erou8 Chandrapura to the future 
bhdffikas, Syuktakas and sthSmyas*"' (?) (111*1 and 2). The 
object of the inrcriptiou is to record the gift of tolls etc, (?) 
in (the village) ThSnniynrka Kottihlc«yy5 in the country 
or division of JiyayS, to two Brahmans named Govinda- 
svSmin and IndrasvSmin of the Bh5radvSja8a»g5tru, with 
the income accruing in the village (parivrttn) and also the 
income resilised on things brought into it (Snita), evidently 
articles of raercliandise, together with a house-site (yrha- 
stkSna) and psisture-laud for cows {yd-prachSra') to each 
(11.8 to 7). The charter further enjoins the proper supply 
to the donees of the grass from the pastures and of fuel 
(kSftha) (11.7 and 8). This is followed by the well-known 
imprecation calling down the five gr eat sms and the minor 
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Ibid VoUVIII, No. 12. 

Efifffophia l»diea,V«i- XVn,No. 18- 
XMMl Ripori on Epigraphy, 1 »20, P»«e 95, p*ra 1- 
The original reads gthdmyao which may boa olerioal mistake for 
oramyai, of. gfrimiha tsee C. L L Vol-Ill.p. n2n) and gra^ 
yaka% (£p- J»d. Vol. XVII, p.B27). Probably it may also be denred 
from Bthamu meaning ‘a aeaf or ‘ place ’ ard may denote ‘ tb. 
looid offioials'. This may correspond t . the $thafiadhih>raru^$ 
of the later insoriptions (of- Ep. ltd-, Vol. Ill, p. 323) and tihu- 
nnihiirUm (of. iWd-, Vol- VI, ?• 136 n). 
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ones on those, whether of the king’s family or othari, who 
would molest the enjoyment of the gift, and the two familiar 
verses bamnnino' with B^hubhir-vasudhH and vaf^om 

mhasrljnt (11.8 to 14). 

From the wording of the record it appears as if the 
king pro(!laiins his ratification or sanction of the above* 
meniioned made by IVabhu NSga-BhOgikSmStya, for 
the acquisition of (his own) spiritusl salvation (/fufiya) 

(I 4 Q. 

The executor of the grant (or the royal ratification) is 
the SarvatantrSdhikrta (.Superintendent of all departments) 
Ainareivara who was a very righteous man (parama- 
dhSrmika) and one devoted to truth (satyasandha) 
(11,14 and 15). 

The charter was written or (ioraposed {likhitam) by 
the Rahasyddhikrtn' (Private Secretary) PrabhSkara 
(11.15 and 10). 

The inscription is dated in the 12th year of the victo- 
rious and prosperous reign of the king, on the 12th day- 
(dvSdasI) of the dark fortnight of the month of MSgha 
lb* 17 and 18). At the end comes the invocation of prosperity 
which partly reminds us of the closing expression in the 
Hirehadagaiji Plates of the esirly Pallava king Siva Skauda- 
varman.** 

The king Ddvarija who is compared to Indra (DsvarSja) 
is not known from other sources so far. The family of 
(xOmins is also new to epigraphy and may be the one from 
which the patronymic name GaumSyana is derived. 

The localities mentioned in the inscription are Chandra- 
pura, the tewn from which the charter was issued, the 
territorial division JiyayS (JiyaySju) 'and the village grant- 
ed ThSuuiyarkii K6tti]bk*‘yya- None of these is possible 

7, For other early instMioeg of this officer heiog enployti to oompow 
oopper-plsteohsrters, see Ini., Vol. 1, p. 7 Mid V<d< VI. p- 13. 

$. ISp, Ind% Vol- 1, p- 7, teat- 1* 
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to i(Jentify definitely. Regarding these Mr- Pissurlencar 
informs me that the places are in Goa, chieflj in SnlisctLf. 
He is not able to identify or explain JiyayS, which evidently 
indicates some local territorial division. He thinks tiiat 
Chandrapura is Chandor of Goa and identities Thanniyiirka- 
Kottih^^yyS with Tapemkattal in Salsette. 

TEXT.» 

Fibst Plate. 

1 Svasti SrT [ 1*3 Yijaya QuidrapurSd-^ 
Gorainam Devaiaja-vacunat 

2 bhavisya j[d-bh0gik3 - Syuktaka-sthamy ^‘-adayo 

vaktavygh [I*] 

3 iJya[ya]8u Tbaniiiyarka-Kottihkayya.parivf- 

4 ttSna c-anTtena yau-nispadyate [tat*] Prbhu 

NSga- 

Sbcond. Plate, 

First Side, 

5 bbogik — araStyah}'] pupy-opaeayaya Bhara* 

dvaja-sa. 

9 gOtra [bhyam] Govi[ndaJ.svgrn = IndrasvamT- 
bhySm dattam-gfhasthSua** 

7 fl-ca gS-pracaniv-atatam^^ il Go-pracara-triija- 

kisth-adika. 

8 -ftca [su]*prati [ba] ddhavyain II ,Y5-smat-kul- 

SbhyantarO-nyo va. 

9* From a photograpli tuppliod by Mr- Pisaurlcuoar- 

10- The apiral probably nttods lor ^Sri' ; see Ep, Jm/. Vol- XV'lll, p- 341*- 

1 1- Uotd $Vidmya or gramya 
t2« Retd dnUem- 

13. Read dmCUydiJ}^ • 

14- Retd Indravam* bhyam dattavan 
15« RetdAMkM 



SbcondiPla^e. 

Second Side. 

9. raga-dvS»a-lobha = moh-Sbhibhtlto hi[iii] sySt sn 
pa flcabhir-mma ha- 

lo. b8tfikair'*J-npapatakai&-ca sa[m3yukta];i syat 0 
uktafl-ca II Bahubhi- 

11. r-vvasudha bhukta rajabhis-Sagar-adibhit [1 ] 

yasya yasya yada 

12. bhtimis-tasya tasya tiida [pha^lam il IJatt'hiin*^ 

varsa-sahasrapi 

13. svarggS titthati** bhtLmida};i M Bchatta^® c- 

anumaiita ca 

Turan Plate, 

14. tatiy-ava narakc ^Vrajed-iti M Sarvvatantradhi- 

krtab-parama- 

15. dharmmikas - satyasandho-Amareavara [jfi»3 

pti^i [II*] liuliasyadhikrte- 

16. na Prabhakare^a [De]v araja-pratimasya*^ [De] 

varajasy-ajfiuya likhi- 

17. ti pa^tika [i ] V i jaya-pravarddhamana-rijya- 

samvatsare dvidai^me 

18. Magha-bihujH-dvada&yara [ll*]i*Sva8ty-aistudhara 

ka-v8caka-Srotfibhya®2 iti [il ] 


16 . Heftd poiakairm 

17. Keftd foftim varsa-Baha9rarii> 

18. Bead iisihihikiu 

19. Head o^hheiid or dkfhpia- 
20* Head uised-t/t. 

21. Head pratimdtya^ 

22. The Hireha^agalli Hlates bavu the expreRiioo 
likh^ vd^aka-imribhya tU " eee t n- 8 aboTf. 
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THt; BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS OP 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Db, C. Nabatana Rao, m. a., rh. d., l. t.. 

Head of the Department of Oriental Languages, 

C. D, C allege y Anantajyur. 

Certain BrEhrat inscriptions were brought to light in 
1912 in the PSij^ya country and referred to in the Epigra- 
phical Report for the Southern circle in that year. Atten- 
tion «as drawn to them in the Reports for 1915 and 1918. 
Rao Sahib H. Krishnasastri, the then Epigraphist read a paper 
on them at the first All-India Oriental Conference held at 
Poona in 1919. Mr. K. V. Subraraanya Aiyar again read a 
piper on .the same subject at the third session of the Confer- 
ence held at Madras in 1924. Both these papers attempted 
to conjecture the meaning of these epigraphs- But the 
attempts were vitiated by two factors ; (i) Certain letters in 
the epigraphs could not be jjroperly deciphered on account 
of their non -occurrence in other Brfihinl writings ; (ii) Both 
of them assumed that there were some Tamil words occurring 
in them. 

Mr. Krishpafia&tri’s readings varied from time to time. 
For example, in the Report for 1915, he read the Sittamm- 
vS&ai inscription as : 

e 8 mi t (u) ku mu th (u) (fi)ra ? 
pi jfi na tfi kS v(u) t(t) 1 te n& ku chi 
tfi p6 (Chi) la tl (8) gha(?) ra che(glia) (<*) 
t (6) a (su) (?) ta na nS ma. 

While he changed it in his paper at the Oriental Con- 
ference into : 

e u mi n8 t (u) ku rau ttha (u)ra 
pi dS na t8 k8 vu ti 1 tc uS ku 
chi tu pd chi la 1 Ift ya ra che yu 
t8 a ti ta a n8 ma. 
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The same is read by Mr. Subrama^ya Aiyar as i 
E 6mi nStu Kumathur piKfintfi kfivu^i 
Iten-ku Citupdcil ilSyar ceytfi atithanam. 

Similarly, there are uncertaiuties with regard to certain 
letters in the other inscriptions. Mr. Subramapya Aiyar has 
brought about greater confusion by giving unknown values 
to certain letters on account of his preconceived notion that 
they are Tamil inscriptions. This untenable hypothesis 
about their Tamil character has made Mr. Aiyar to proceed 
further and make all sorts of changes in the readings to suit 
his theory. Mr. Krishna SaStri also was not free from this 
bias and he made the whole lot of the inscriptions a jumble 
of PrSkrt and Tamil forms. 

To my mind, the records appear to be PrSkjtic. There 
is no warrant for assigning such an early date as the third 
century B. C. for any Tamil inscription. To distort the 
readings of extant records to fit in them up-to-date modern 
Tamil forms in records of the third century B. C. is, 1 beg 
to submit, to put the unwary on the wrong track. It is on 
a par with the recent attempt of Rev. Heras in his lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Madras Univei*sity to read 
the most up-to-date Tamil forms into the writings on the 
seals found at Mohanjo Daro and flarappii. 

1 do not pretend to be so positive about the interpreta* 
tion of these records and where two epigraphists like Messrs. 
Kfishpa ^aStri and Subramapya Aiyar differ so widely, it 
may seem unwise to step in. Yet I shall try to give my 
interpretation of the records on the supposition that, because 
they are in BrShml characters and all contemporary BrSbml 
inscriptions contain Prfikyt records, these also may be only 
PrSkft records. Scholars may accept my interpretation for 
what it is worth. 

Before proceeding to interpret the records, it is perti- 
nent to allude to the general features of the sounds recorded 
by the letters of the epigraphs. Mr. Subrama«ya Aiyar ha 
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sammarised them and I shall ^ijive them below with such 
remarks on them as are necessary. 

“ (1) The vargaprathamn' s have been generally used.” 
But see Anaimalai inscription' third letter ‘ je ’ ; fifth letter 
‘ du ’ ; Tirupparankuo Ham inscription A. seventh letter 
‘ ja ' ; Artttfipatti inscription ; A. thirteenth letter ‘ dha ’ ; 
D and E. fourth letter ‘ dhi ’ ; Siddharmulai inscription G. 
* Dhi.' These are the only places where varga-trt'iyas 
occur but Messrs, Sastri and Aiyar differ at these places. 
vVhat Mr. SdStri reads as ‘ je ’ in the Anaimalai inscription, 
Mr. Aiyar reiids as ‘ ku ’ (!) and ‘ ja ’ of Mr. ^SStri in the 
TirupparankunRam record is read as ‘ la ’ by Mr. Aiyar (I). 
The ‘ dhi ’ of the Siddhnrmalai record G. is read as ‘ ti ’ by 
Mr. SSstri himself in his original reading a.s given in the 
epigraphical report for 1915. What Mr. SSstri reads as 
‘ da ’ and ‘ dai ’ Mr. Aiyar reads as cerebral ‘ Ra ’ and ‘ Kai ’ 
but leav'es it as ‘ du ’ in certain other places. Thus there is 
great uncertainty with regard to the reading of these letters 
and it .seems better to stick to the ‘ surd ’ readings until paleo- 
graphists come to an agreement on this point. 

“(2) The soft con.sonants, 2 . the varga-trtiyas are 
conspicuous by their absences.’’ 

This is true, but in spite of this remark Mr. Ai}ar leaves 
‘ ja ’ and ' da ’ unaltered. See remarks on (1). 

(3) “ i ' and § are not met with, though ‘s’ is occa- 
sionally found*” 

* s ’ occurs eight times in these inscriptions. Sa^skjrt 
‘ sa ’ is represented in these records by ‘ cha, ’ ‘ ya ’ and ‘ a ’ 
except when it is not changed as in the eight places men- 
tioned. I consider this ‘ cha ’ from Samskrit ‘ sa ’ as having 
a dental value as in Telngu, MarSthi and some other modern 
Indian languages. 

4 . The lingual ‘ 1 ’ occurs frequently.” 

1 and J occur with ecjual frequency ; each of them 
occurs eight times. 
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(5) Almost all the vowels with the exception of ai, 
ail, yi, Ip, am and ajj, are represented,” 

But Mr. Aiyar allows some ‘ ai ’ s in his readings. 

(6) “ In tho case of cotnbineil consonants, the occur- 
rence of short ‘ e ’ and short *o ’ deserve special mention, 
the two being the special characteristics of the Dravidian 
alphabets.” 

Short * e ’ and short ‘ o ’ are not special to the Dravi- 
dian languages* They are found in the PrSkjrts also. All 
PrSkft grammarians are agreed especially on their occur- 
rence before conjunct consonants. 

(7) “ The aspirates ari^ seldom used; the only two 
letters that are met with are ‘ tha ’ and ‘ dha.’ ” 

Messrs. SSfitri and Aiyar differ as regards ‘ dha,’ 

(8) “ Some symbols which are never found used in the 
contemporary ASokau edicts are here employed and the 
sounds which they represent remain to be determined. This 
is a factor which at once }X)int8 out that the language emp- 
loyed in the inscriptions contains in it sounds that could not 
be represented by the symbols extant in the A§dkan code.” 

Mr. Subramapya Aiyar is not sure about what 
he says in this regard, for he mentions six symbols 
as being peculiar to the present epigraphs, but admits the 
jiresence of all of them except in other Brfthmt records. He 
does not mention what is the peculiarity about Zr. It does 
occur in some other Brfihml records. So, the only letter 
that admits of any doubt is -S. which Mr. 3d6tri reads as 
‘ <Ja ’ or ‘ dai ’ but Mr. Aiyar would have it read as the 
Dravidian lingual r to suit his theory of the Tamil nature 
of the records. To my mind, the letter seems to represent 
‘ tt ’ for no part of the letter resembles Br&hml ^ da ’ and 
varga-trt'ijfas are absent in these records, while the sugges- 
tion of a cerebral ‘ r ’ value to it is unwarranted. 

The peculiarities of the alphabet presented in the 
epigraphii uudsr discussion have led Mr. Subrama^ya 



to think of Tamil »• their langua^. But if wo rememW 
that the same peculiarities characterize the PaiSScl Prftkrt, 
we should he under no doubt as to the language which these 
writings roister. 

I proceed to attempt an interpretation of the records. 

I take them in the order given by Mr. Krishna ^&^tri in bis 
paper read before the first All-India Oriental Conference : 

/ , Marugaltalai Tmcription. 

vk na kd (kl) si pfi nfi 
ku Xu pi tfi k(fi) 0^) kfi na 
cha na ma. 

Mr. Krishna SSStri’s remarks ou this are ; “ The word 
‘ kdsipfinfif’ if it has been read correctly, may be compared 
with the Sanskrit * Kfi§y.apfiaSm,’ and ‘ kutupitfi,’ \ihich 
often occurs in these inscriptions, with the Tamil ‘ Kottu- 
vittfiij ' Caused to be cut,” cf. also Childers : kottdti.” 

Mr. ^Stri is not sure about the reading * kd.’ The 
equation * kutupitd’ — Tamil— ‘ kottuvittfin ’ is gratuitous, 
especially as he himself recognizes the existence of the Pfili 
root * kotteti ’ in the same sense. Thera is no warrant for 
supposing that final ‘ na ’ is omitted in ‘kutupitS.’ 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar’s emendation is — 

V8n Kdsipfin ku^upitfi kfilakfiflcanain. 

This is based on the supjwsition that ‘ na ’ in the epi- 
graphs is a basic letter to suit the Tamil approach to its 
interpretation. There are certain other suppositions made 
by him. ‘ Vina ’ is amended into ‘ Vin ’ and is identified 
with a territorial division now represented by the Tra van* 
core State. There is no authority for the statement that the 
Travancore State was ever called ‘ V in.’ The equation 
^Vin’»*Vil’ is equally unacceptable. The emendation of 
* Edsipftnfi ’ into ' Kdsipin ’ is also not proper. The exist- 
ence of. ‘is ’ ai the ending of masculine nohns is a latet 



l^ieQ&iBenon in Tamil, days Gakiwell. The ineertion ^ n * 
eitMT * ku^pitl ’ is equaiJy anwarranted . ‘p’ is a caboal 

partkde both in the iJmvidian and the Simskritie langUB}^. 
As £or ‘ kdlakdficauani,’ Moiiier Williams’ r^ark that 
Hfim&dri usus this word to denote ’ a particular £orm of 
building ’ in the Caturvargaoincftmai?i is the only one that 
is applicable to this record. 

My interpretation. 

If the third letter is to be read as * k6,’ the record has 
to be read as, 

v6n^ KdsipSiid kutupit^ KftlakSficanani. 

v§n9= V'ai&ySiiSra ; va &yfi=V§ssaa=v6y}a- v§ya = v6 ; nd 
Skt. gen. pi. suffix ‘nStm’ as in PrElft KdsipdnSB 
K-lSyapSu&m’ ; kutupi.fi*kuttftpitS cauw'd to be cut*; 
‘ ktlak^ficanam ’ - a particular form of building ; ‘ kutdpitft ’ 
is a p.ist passive casual participle agreeing with ‘kklakdfica- 
nam’; the difference in gaider between the adjective and the 
noun need tiot give trouble. The agreement between the 
adjective andjthe ‘noun is not strictly followed in the Prfi- 
krts. 

M&uiing: ‘‘The ‘kSlakdilcanam' or building caused to 
be cut for (or by or, belonging to) the people, the Kft^ya- 

pas.” 

If the third letter is to be read as ‘kt’ as Mr. Krishna 
saS'^ti suggests, it should be read as ; 

“v6a§kt §ipdnS kutupitd kdUkdficanatn” 

•venakJ’ * skt ‘Vainayakt’ i. a woman follower dflftw 
Vinaya or Buddhist doctrine; gipftnd^skt. s’ilpinftmisBb' 
longing to the sect of the ‘Silpin’s, architects or aftisaM. 

Meaning ; The ki,lakdhcanam or building eoueed to 
be cut or built by a woman- follows of the Buddhist Vinayv 
doctrine (or a woman whose personal name was ‘Vlntkt ts' 

<Vaijdlyakr, . 

This eeoonid meaning eeeim to itte sofu piobibbk 
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//. Amimalm JnscHfHon, 

Mr. Krishna SaStri’s reading: — 

(1) i va (m) ja nfi du tu u 
dai ja la (pd) ta nit td nH 
ri & ri ta nS 

(2) a td tu vd yi a<ra tam 
^ha kd yi pd nd. 

Mr. Krishnadd&tri’s remarks on this are : 

‘Ivaflje nddu’ is the name of a country; ‘od»iyn’=s 
udaiyan ( Tamil word)— ‘6ri’*a tank (Tamil word) -- ‘aritind; 
Hlrtcdndm; ‘tdtuvdyi’— a weaver. Mr. Sa&tri is not sure 
about du, and d«. Of “1” he says that it is broader than in 
the ancient inscriptions of Ceybn. He sees a clear dot after 
‘td’ in ‘td tv vd yi a’, ‘pi’ in line 2, he says, may also be 
possibly read as ‘pd’* 

Mr, Subrahmanya Aiyar’s emendation is : 

Iva kunrdtu urai yulndtan-a tdnu 
Kri Aritan Attuvdyi Ara^tha Edyipdn. 

In this, Mr, Erishuu dagtri’s ‘m’ disappears; ‘je’ be- 
comes ‘ku’ (why?); ‘du’ becomes cerebral ‘liai’;ihe is not sure 
whether ‘y’ should go with *ur:ii’ or ‘ulndtan’ ; (pd) becomes 
‘a’, ‘tdnd’ becomes ‘tdna’; ‘atdtuvdyi’ becomes ‘attuvdyi*. 
All the ‘nn’s are given a basic value. He slyly slurs over 
the meaning of ‘ai’ lin bis own reading ‘urai’. He sees in 
this record the Tamil pronoun ‘iva’ — these 

My interpretation will be based on the following group- 
ing of the letters in the record : 

lvaku->ndttu-tu Uttuyu)a.p6tana>tdnd 
Eri dricand Atdnitavdyi- drat-tha— hdyipdnl. 

I accept |the dropping of ‘m’ after ‘Iva’ which Mr. 
Krishnadadtri himsrlf thinks doubt o'. 1 also accept the 
ihange of *je' into ‘kn’ for no other reason than that it does 
lot make much difference because it occurs in a proper name, 
hoQ^ wh^ exaod^ the letter is has ^et to ibe determined, 
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I would read as ‘tt-u’ what Messrs. Sftstri and Ayyar have 
read as ‘<Ja, ((Jai)' and (‘Ru Kai) rtspectively. I do not 
expect ‘4’ in these ivcords; I reject the reading V as highly 
improbable, ‘N&d<i’-country need not be considered a Dra- 
vidian word. It is derived from the skt. root ‘nat’, to 
wander. — *tii’ in ‘nSttu — tu’stands for Skt, — ‘taf ‘from’; 
pOtana’ stands for ‘putrdijSm'; or Pautrfipdm for 

dfiiiam’, ‘dSnSni’; ‘Eri’ llritana’ for ‘AirSvatandui’, ‘ra^tha’ 
for ‘rfijtra’ and ‘KSyipSna* lor ‘Kfi6yap§nain’. The meaning 
of the epigraph w.U be : ‘The gift (s) of the sons (grand- 
Mins ?) of Utcuyula belonging to the AirSvata sub-sect of the 
KftSyapa’s of the AtSnmvS^.ka — rastra, and (who had 
come) from Ivaku-uSdn’- 

XI. Sittinavft&al Inscription. 

Mr. Krishna&J&;ri’s readings, 

E u mi nS t (u) ku mu tt-ha u rn 
pi dS na kS vti ti 1 te nt ku 
chi tu pd <^hi la t IS ya rS che ya 
id a ti ta nS ma 

Note — ‘nStu’ and *ura’ denote the district and the 
vi'lage respectively. For Mr, Kii-hna§d6tri’B 
first readir.g of this inscription and the em- 
endation of the same by Mr. .Subrahmatya 
Ayyar, see beginning of this paper, 

Mr. Subrahmanya Ayyar fits in the following meaning 
into this inscription. 

“Ci'updcil Ilayar made this ‘adhistbSnam' (monastery) 
for Rdvudi 1 ten who was bora at Kumut^uri a 'village in 
Edminadu.” 

I would group the letters thus, — 

E'umi-natte Kumuttha ’ara-p4fln& tS-kd vu^i 

iteuftkn 

Chittapdchila lltya-rScheyata afitanSma 
i^kt. E’umi-n&tta tCumuttha’ura pi^at^^ trftna- 
kriti vriddh;-hu®na-krit§ Si^hala-rijyata^ 
adhieh^hduaiut 
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** A.n institution of Kumu^ljha’ura in E’umini^^ from 
the kingdom of Ceylon fur the protection and wish the wish 
of the increase of tl.e Pitaka’s (the three baskets or coliec- 
tions of Buddhist scrip Lures. 

XII. The UQdSnkal Inscription. 

Mr. Subramanya Ayyar brought to lighta iiother ins- 
cription of ibis series fi'om the cave known as Cud^nkal. 
He gives the following reading of the same. 

(1) Antai PhkSn MSkan Vdn tSna, 

“This bed is the gift of V8n, the son of PikSn,” 

(2) Podlai Kuvlran : Vgn Kuvira kotupitSn 
“Phtilai Kuviran’ is the name of the occupant of 
the cave. V§n Kuviran had it cut.” 

In the absence of the impression of the original inscri- 
ption and from the trend of the emendations of Mr. Ayyar 
of the rest of the inscripeions discussed above, I fancy the 
the original to be, 

(1) a na tai pi nS m^ ka ve nh rh ua 

(2) pf* ti lai ku vt ra nS vfi nft ku vt ra nh ko tu pi 
tft Tentative Saoiskrt rendering : 

‘‘anyam dgyain bhiksbnnhra mabathm vai6yftnflm 
(iSnam; putrab Kub® huSm vai6y&nhm Kub§r- 
hqSm kott^pita (vfin)” 

“Another gift for the Bhikthu’s; the gift of the great 
householder merchants; the son of the Kab§ra s, the mer- 
chant (householder) -Kubgra '8 had it cut.” 

Conclusion. 

The above discussion leads us to the following conclu- 
sions. 

1. Mr. KrishnafiSs’tri had done well in giving us his 
readings and leaving them there when he could not g've a 
cogent interpretatidn of the records. But he gave a wrong 

idmtifying certain of the groups of letters as Taipi) 



lib f«i]e4 toinooiicile Jiow Prdk|:£ grtumfttiad fiornu «onkl 
he fomd siie by side witik chose in l amih 

S< Hr. Snbramanya Ayyar made a mess o£ the whole lot 
of the inscriptions acting on the wrong lead given by 
Mr Erishnas ^lls’tri concerning the existence o£ Tamil words. 
For Ms purpose c£ making them appear as complete Tamil 
recordsi be took undue and unwarranied liberty with them ; 
he cut off vowels as well as consonants, added others, twisted 
some more, made wrong groupings of the letters, tried to 
force meanings into the words he had created, and when he 
failed to draw any sense out of them, as very often he could 
not draw, he was satisfied with saying that they are all pro- 
per names, names of persons or places. 

3. It should be remembered that the inscriptions are in 
the Brfihmt script. All inscriptions in this smpt so far dis. 
covered have been only Prfikft records. The letters, except 
for two, in these epigraphs, are very clear and aWy deci- 
phered by Mr. Krishnid^stri. The existence of the two pe- 
cuLar letters in these records should not lead one to suppose 
that they belong to a non-Pr|kjrt scheme of letters. In fact, 
in these Brfihml inscriptious, letters are found in certain 
of them which are not found in others, and certain letters in 
some ac()uire new and peculiar shapes elsewhere- 

4. The most peculiar feature of tbs epigraphs under dis- 

cusaion is tbit they contmn a form dE PrfikfC described by 
the Prlkii; grammarians as PsiSicT. The A^ldkan edicts 
found at Bb^bSzgarhi and Mmsthra are considered to roister 
a form of Prlkfc which reveals a resemUance to Dardic 
forms, wbidi Sir George A. Grierson ihaa populaiised as 
representing the old PaihdcT dialects, but the present epi. 
graphs are strikingly and more directly representative of the 
ibrm of PaigficT known to the Indian grammarians. The 
P&9dya country, according to these grammarians, is a tract 
where the prevailing language is PaihficT. These inscrip- 
tions eoitlufai Stacement in a renwricalMe manner. 



5. ff my mterpretation d these records as contrnitag the 
Pai6lcT form oC Prftkft is correct, at 1 feel it is in the 
main, we have here a clue to the source o£ the so*caUed Dra- 
vidian langua^. Readers wHl have perceived bow Mr. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar could in a large number oE cases detect 
Tamil forms in the records; he had only to go a step farther 
back and find out the Paid&cT originals for the Tamil 
forms. The pity is that Dravidists shut their eyes to this 
fact of striking resemblance between Dravidian and Prft* 
kyt. Perhaps the reason for this attitude towards the 
Dravidian linguistic problem is that the Prlkft languages 
are not studied by native South Indian scholars with a 
much zest as they should be, and those few who have studied 
the Prftkfts well outside Dravidian India have not cared to 
acquaint themselves with the Dravidian languages with equal 
thoroughness. Unless and until the torch of a mastery of the 
PrSkft languages is directed towards the study of the Dravi- 
dian dialects, the Dravidian linguistic problem will continue 
to be kept in mysterious darkness, and in the meanwhile 
scholars will go bn a wild goose chase for finding linguistic 
affinities here, there and everywhere to the exclusion of the 
only direction which is sure to provide a clue, considering 
the linguistic and cultural history of Southern India. All 
South Indian records before, say, the fifth century b. o. are 
in the Pi*ftkft8. There are, of course, some Sanskrit records 
too. But there are no dated records in any of the Dravidian 
languages before that date. The period before the fifth 
century B. C. is considered an age of darkness in Dravidian 
Uhgalstio history. The only languages that held the field 
here during the tto-eaiied dark period were the Piikrts. Is 
it net yet tmne, then, to talwatigate the pMsibifity of a Prfi* 
kft cC the Dravidian languages and siae in records 

tilte those discussed in the present paper the beginnings of 
thw formatioii ? 



KBAJfpAPiLA, KflOLA, AND MAHAKA5PUKA 

U. N. GHOSHAL, m.>., >h. d„ 

Proieeear, Presidency College, 

[Calcutta, 

Among the titles of administrative officers occurring in 
the land — grants of the PSla kings and their Eastern oontem- 
porarieSt we find three very rare terms, kha^apSla (and its 
equivalent kha^arakfo), khola and mahakafuko. They 
are found conjointly in one inscription,namely the BSmgafij 
Plate of the mahdmdndalika ISvaraghosa (ed. N. G. Majum- 
dar. Inscriptions oj Bengal^ III, pp. 149 ff.). The term 
khan4araksa occurs by itself in three eastern inscriptions of 
this period, namely, Nalanda Grant of Devapila (ed. Hira- 
nanda Sastri, D/, NVII), Monghyr Grant of DevapSla (ed- 
L. D. Barnett, ibid., XVHI), BhSgalpur Grant of-NarS. 
yapapala (ed. E.HoltZ3cb, J A., XV), whilf khandapdla occurs 
similarly in the Panchobh Grant of paramahhaffdraka makd- 
rdjddhirdja parameivara makdmdn4alika Sahgiamagupta 
(ed. J. N. Sikdar, and Amareswar Thakur, JBORS, V, pp, 
5t*2 flF.) Of the mention of the two other terms in these 
eastern grants, we hat'e only one instance apiece, Khola 
occurs in the Khftlimpur Grant of DharmapSla (ed F, Kiel- 
horn, El,l\') and mahdkafuka occurs in the Panchobh 
Grant abotfe-mentioned. Evidently because of the extreme 
obscurity of these terms, their connotation has been left un- 
explained by the editors of the above grants. No more 

The Aatirigam Plato of JayabhaCjadava (£r,tXlX, pp 41 ff) hM in 
the •uDciudiog phrase of Its list of adroiDistrati^e officers hha^d 4 A- 
paU^pwaijikyMara^ on which Dr* Hiranatida Sastri \lhid,^ p* 44 n) 
writ is: ^^Head the adjective MtUllUn being la the plural ; the 

meoiioa of only two heroes Khap4^pcaa apd Para4/hga mast be tabaa 
to ioclode o' her hiJ*oes/' But apart from tha graminathial diffiaalt>' 
hinted at by Dr. Sastri, the form of the itcmedlately preoediiig 
phrase 

etc**’ would eeeai to reqtrfre a 
rea^Dg like of 

If so, %e have here a fourth insUaat of the 
Utle Mn d cf atfa lo an Eaatero graat. 



Bliccess kaa attended the efforts ol: some recent scholars who 
have undertaken a systematic survey of Pgla and Sena ad- 
ministration (cf. Dr. R. G. Basak, in the Bengali PravLi, 
Mvin 1343, and Mr. Premode Lai Paul in Dacm Univnmy 
Studies, Vol. II, No. 1 The History of Bengal, p]>. 12i! ff), 
for they have either left the terms without any explanalum 
or else offered suggestions which lack any confirmation , 

The clue to the proper identification of these terms has 
to be sought, as in many other instances of the same kind, 
in the Jaina canonical and post-canonical literature. To 
begin with khola, it is included in a list of DeAi words in 
Hemacandra’s DesinamamdlS (11 80). But none of his 
synonyms laghugardabha mnd vastraikadem suits our pre- 
sent context. On the other hand, a welcome light is offered 
by the Jaiiia lexicons. The great Jaina lexicon AbhidUdm- 
Rdjendra gives among the synonyms of khola *Rdjapurnsa , 
while the handy Ardha-Mdgadhl Dictionary of Muni Ilatnu- 
chandraji more specifically mentions the sense of guptaedra 
(or spy). Either of these senses would admirably suit our 
present requirement ; for in thejist of officers in the two in- 
scriptions concerned khola is immediately preceded and 
followed by a number of minor admin iscrativu titles : 

Diita-khola-gamdgamika-ahhitrnramdnn ( K halimjair 

Gmnt) 

Khola-duia-gamagnmika-leklutka-dutapraimnika 

(Kamganj Grant) 

The term kapika is deriveil from Sanskrit katu, under 
the rule sydrMe? But this etyjuulugy doe.s not help to 
throw light upon its technical Higuificauce. it occurs twice 
in BJua’s JJar§acariia (Bombii)' edition, 1892, pp. 228, 
250), metining, according to the commentator Sankara, 
hastipnkayoktrd (or elephant-rider) in one tiase, and in the 
other whore it is used as a doable entendre having the ,«enses 
tlkma md praiihdra (cf. F. W. 'Thomas, Tico l/sts of 
Kords front Rdxia's Har^aearita, JR AS, 1899, p. 51"). 



Leaving aside the first two senses which are quite inapphol- 
able in the case o€ our inscriptions, it may be doubted 
whether the technical administrative significance of the term 
has been correctly found out by the commentator. The 
second passage from the Har§aearita reads : 

kaphavikdrina iva dine dine kafukairudvejyamdnasya, 
which Cowell and Thomas, following the commentator, 
translate as ‘like a phlegmatic patient, he is daily worried by 
acrid doorkeepers’ (Harsacarita tr., p. 221). From all that 
we know of the chamberlain’s duties, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether he may be taken as the type of a vexatious 
official, such as was evidently the author’s intention. Here 
again the clue is found in the valuable Jain a literature. The 
Abhidhdiia-Rdjendra, quoting from the CUrnt of NUithtt' 
siltm gives for ka4u(ja (evidently the PrSkft form of Sans- 
krit kafuka) a synonym daiidparic.chedakdrin which may be 
translated as ‘one who measures (proportionately deals out?) 
puTiishment’, This may be mean an officer entrusted with 
administration of criminal justice, or more probably one 
charged with punishment of criminals. It is evident that 
an officer of this type has so many opportunities for misuse 
of his powers as to make his name a by-word for oppression 
in the olden times. This has apparently been done by BSpa 
in the passage above mentioned. With this explanation in 
mind, we may offer a plausible interpretation of the term 
imhdkafuka of the land grants. The Rimganj inscription 
has been assigned on paiaeographical grounds to the 11th 
i«ntury (N. Q. Majumdar, loc cit., p. 149) and the 
Panchobh grant to ihe latter part of the 12th century (R. D. 
Banerji, JBORS. V, p. 686). It may be su^ested that in 
Eastern India by the llth and 12th centuries the order of 
kafttkae had been organised with a chief at its head, or more 
probably the kafuka himself had been raised with a higher 
designation ta the status of other first-class officers. It is 
ac any rate significant that both in the Kfirnganj and the 
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Panchobb grantp, mahSkafuka occurs in juxtaposition with 
a number of more or less well known high dignitaries with 
the same prefix added to their names : 

JnahSsd,ndhivigrahika.maMpratihdra~mahdkaranadh ya- 
kfa-mahdmuclrddhikrta-mahdk^apataUka-mahdsarvS- 
dhikrta~mahdsendpat% - mahdpddamulika-mahdbhoga- 
pati-mahUtantrddkikrta'mahdvydhapati-mahSdandond- 
yaka’mahdkdyoaiha-mahdbalako^fhika - mahdbaldahi- 
karaV’ika-mahdsdmania mahdkatuka (Kamganj Grant). 

mahdsddhanika-mahdk§apatalika-mahdpratihdra~ 
mahddharmddhikarai}ika-malidl>aldahyak§a : . mahd- 
ka(ukamahautthiidsanika-mahddandan3yaka-mahd. 
ddt}4ika (Panchobb Grant) 

We now turn to the term khartdapdla and its equi- 
valent khatjidarak^a. This term has been tentatively trans- 
lated as ‘Superintendent of repairs’ (N. G. Majuradar, op. 
cit., App. X, p. 184 ; to the same effect, R. G. Basak, who 
compares op. cit.., his functions with those of a P, W. D* 
engineer) and as ‘Superintendent of (Municipal) wards’ 
(J. N. Sikdar and Amareswar Thakur, op. cit., p. 598). 
These explanations evidently rest upon the supposed ety. 
mological significance of the base — khanda, for which how- 
ever we iU’e furnished with no independent authority. Here 
again the valuable Jaina literary evidence comes to our 
rescue. The Ardha-Mdgadhf Dictionary has under the 
caption kha'n4arakkha the HindT synonyms ‘(Customs 

Inspector’) and kotvdl ‘(Head of Police’). With this is identi- 
val the explanation in the great Jaina lexicon which gives for 
the same term the synonyms ddn^apdlika and iulkapdla^ 
The latter explanation is also given by i Leumann in his 
edition of the Ai^apdtikasutra {Das Aupapdiikasutra^ 
eratea updAga der Jaina ^ I Teil, glossar). Though these 
authoritative explanations may ba accepted as correct, it is 
difficult to understand their connection w'ith the root-word 
khandd{ Cor which the jPeifndmamdZd. (II, 78) gives the 
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synonyms mui}da and madyahh&n^o., none of which is appli. 
cable liere. Whac i« still more to the point, a different sense 
is ro<|uired for l,'ho)uj(ipSl(i-khaiji,darak§a in the inscriptions 
under notice ; for tli're we have dSpdikafdandapSiiko, and 
faulkika mentioned alongside khandaraksa and khaiidap&la 
(cf. also Chamba Inscriptions, Nos. 15 and iJ6 in Vogel, 
Antiquities of the Chamba State, p, 166 and 199). Let us 
try to find out whether any clue is afforded by the juxta- 
position of the title in the inscriptions concerned. This is 
as follows : 

tcauroddharanika’dSndikordandapQHka-i’aulkika- 
(fa III mi ha-k yetrapa-prd ntnp3 la- koftap d la -khand arak§a- 
tadayuktaka- vini yuktaka ■hasiyasvosfranaubalavySpr- 
taka-kisoravadavd(jomahisd.javikddhyak§a etc. 

(Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and NslandS Grants) 

In the above, the titles evidently have been arranged in 
a number of closely- related groups. Cauroddharariika, 
ddndika and ddndapdiika belong to the class of police 
officers, iaulHka and gaulmika to that of customs officers, 
prdntaj}3la and koftapdla to the group of military officers, 
and kiioravadavdgonmhi^ajdvikddhyaksa to the class of 
officers in charge of Stats herds. What, then, is the signi- 
ficanct) of khandarakia? We suggest that it should be taken 
to belong to the group prdntapdla (‘Warden of the Mar- 
ches’) and koftapdla (‘Officer in charge of the fortress or 
fortified city’). THs is supported by the context of the term 
in the Ramganj grant ; 

autthit3sanika-anta.hpratihdraday4(ipdla-khai)4^pdla- 

diilfsddhyasddhanika etc. 

Here the immediately preceding term dapdttpdfa evidently 
stands for dandnnayaka, which, according to the standard 
lexico.ni {Abhidkdnaeintdmanii II» 9 ; KalpadrukoSa, I, 6, 
17) means sen&ni or commander. We may mention in this 
connection the significant fact that in the other land-grants 
gif the PSlas the term aA^arakfa (evidently a military titlej 



occurs in place o£ khav4arak§a of the Moughyr, BhSgalpur, 
and Nsl^ndi grants : 

prdntapdla-lcoftfipala-aAgarak^a'taddyukial:a-miiyu- 
ktaka etc. 

(Bingarh grant of MahTpila I, and Manahali grant 
of MadanapSin) 

It follows from the above that kharL4nraksa-kha^dapdlft is a 
military office of nearly the same status as that of the 
prdntapdla and kotfapdla. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED BAEODA MUSBUJf 
COPPERPLATE GRANTS OF THE SUlHllA 
KING APARAJITADEVA OP THE 
S’AKA YEAR 916. SUMMARY. 

A.S. Gadre, m. a. 

Out of the copp3rpIate grants preserved in the Baroda 
Museum, two sets still remain unpublished. Both are of 
the S’ilahSra king Ap.irSjitadeva and are dated in the S’aka 
year 915, They were found at MurinJa-JanjirS in the 
Kolaba distiict of the Bombay Presidency, placed in a atnne 
bojT and were purchased for the Baroda Museum in 1928 
Both record grants of land to a Brihmana named Kolaiaa 
who migrated from Karabipaka (modern EarhSd, SitirS 
Dc.) and was the son of Harideva. One of these sets com-, 
prises 3 plates of which the second one is engraved on both 
the sides and the remaining two on the inner side only. 
The plates measure 11" x 9" each. The grant registered in 
this inscription consisted of a field called Palachchha— Uch- 
chhikS in the village of Vihale '(modern ValasJe) in the 
ChikkhalSda district of the Purl Kofikapa of 14‘)0 grcimas> 
The other set also consists of three plates (of about 9j*x 7 ) 
of which the first is incised on one side and the rest on both 
the sides. I he grant registered in this document consisted 
of an orchard named S’ySma and lay in Chammelevi-Kha<jT 
in the village of Sallpfika lying in the PSpada district. 

Both these grants were made by Aparajitadeva at the 
time of the solar eclipse on Sunday the 15th ti^i of the dark 
half of S’ravapa in the S’aka year 916. They both mention 
the Ra^traktlta kings as the overlords of S’ilabaras, The 
place names given in them are Manyakhe^ (Minkhed). 
Tagara (Ter), Samyanabhmami (Sanjan), Punakadesa’ 
(Poona), Chipulaoa, SaAgames’vara, PurT (Elephanta) and 
§tl»anaka.(Tbapa). 
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AMBELI plates of KHAEAGRAHA I 01?' 

G. E. 297, SUMMARY. 

These two platas, each measuring 13ix8|, weie found 
in the taa^l of Mathur NfirSyao Parekh in about 1031 and 
were noticed by me long before in the Annual Reports of the 
Watson Museum at Rajkot. Here I am submitting my de. 
tailed article on the same . It is dated on the 10th day of 
the bright half of S’rSvaija of the Gupta yeiu- 297. It was 
issued by Kharagraha I,, who succeeded S’Tladitya I. 
Rharagraba 1 was assassinated by his own soldiers for vio* 
lating the modesty of women. It was issued from VakbhT 
the modern Vala to register the^rant of two stepped wells 
to a Brihmapa named Ap*a a student of the Vijaeaneya 
S'dkhd of the Yajttrveda and was a resident of l^Tta^madT. 
The d&taka was Dharasena and the lekhaka, Vattrabhatti. 

In this article besides noting the details of the grant 
propert 1 have discussed literary and epigraphical sources of 
the ValabhT Dynasty and examined the references to Vala- 
bhT rulers in the ManjusWl-mulakalpa published by the late 
Dr, K. P. Jayaswal. 





“Fobeign denominations of ancient 

INDIAN COINS.” 

Db. Subendba Kishob Chakbabobttt, m. a., Ph. d. 
Professor of History, AnatidnMohan Colleye^ 
Mymansingh (Bengal). 

The earliest Indian Coins were of the puncb>marked 
variety. Though there is much difference of opinion about 
the time when these coins came into use, yet the scholars 
are all apfreed, at present, about their indi^iious origin. It 
was in the Brahinapa period, from about 800-1000 B. c , 
that these coins were gradually evolved in this country ; and 
most probably copper was requisitioned earlier for the pur- 
pose of coinage- Their shape, fabric, system of manufature, 
the weight-system etc., are all different from those of, other 
countries that evolved their coinage independently of each 
other e. g., Lydia in the VV^est and China in the East. 

The Indian denominations of punch-marked coins were 
PurSpa or Dharapa for silver and KirsSpapa for copper. 
That these terras were originally the denominations of 
weights goes without saying. In Mnnu and Ysjfiavalkya,' 
we have two weight systems — one for silver and the other 
for copper. The weight of the PurSpa coin was 32 ratis or 
approximately 68 grains, while KirsSpapa weighed 80 ratis 
or i46 grains. The term KSrsSpapa signified a particular 
weight and also a class of punch-marked coins which were of 
copper. But in course of time, it came to be used for coins 
in other metals also and became a general term for a coin. 
Kahapapa, the Pali word for Kar^Bpapa signified a coin of 
copper as well as of silver,* though it was generally used for 
copper coins ns it frequently implied “ a coin of very little 
value”.® It is used in Pali Literature “in a general sense for 

1. Bh*nd*rk«r, D. B.— Leolore* on Anioi«nt lndi*n Numigmaiiojriiho 
Gftriniohael Leotures, i021>»-p, 212- 

it Liw Bimftla Churn Buddhiatio Stodiaa — (Some NumiFmttio Dftt* 
in Pali Literatire— C. D. BtnerjeeJ, p. 418. 

8. lbid~^p. 419, footnote 9. 
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a ooin or^noney j^ce without any reference to its metal” 
though sometimes the metal is specified a. g. Sisa-KahSpaua 
or the Kahlpa^a of load. The other coin -denominations were 
the Mass, ECakaQl, their naultiples or submultiples ; these 
terms, however, did not signify the same weight in the differ- 
ent periods of history. “There is no certainty that a particular 
measure ot weight corresponding to a particular (oin denomi- 
nation would remain the same throughout the ages, or would 
even be of the same weight all over the country in a particular 
period of time. Even if the denominations would remain 
constant, the measures might vary. This may explain the 
variations in the weight of Masa, KskanT etc.’’* There is 
no doubt labout the correctness of the statement that “the 
various systems of weight used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units.”® 

The indigenous coin-weights and their denominations 
had a long history. They had to pass through many vicis- 
situdes no doubt, but appear now and then, and testify to 
the persistence of the old traditional systenr. The ancient 
Purina weight of 32 ratis for the punch-marked coins was 
adopted by the Tomara KSjSs of Ajmer and Delhi in the 
llth century A. D., for their Bull and Horseman” Type 
coins, usually of billon — a mixture of silver and copper in 
varying proportions The denominations of the coins also 
persisted throughout the ages. As pointed out by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar--“ The tradition of the KgrsSpaua and its token 
money prevalent in the early Buddhist period was thus pre- 
served so late as the oth or 7th century A, D. us we find 
from K&tySyana. jN’o reasonable doubt can therefore be en- 
tertained as to KSrsgpai;^ having continued to circulate 

4. Ohkknbortty, S. K.— A rtody of Anpiaat Indian Numiwaatiog, p. 59' 

6^ Bapson, B. J.~Oata!ogne of the ooina of the Andhra Dynaety etc. — 
p. n t.XT TT —quoted from “ The Imperial Gaaetteer of India". 

6, Smith, V. A. — Oatalogae of the Ooina in Indian Muaeant, Oalootta, 

257. 
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up to the 7th century” though here the KSrs&papa was 
a copper coin. But silver Ksrfipaua was also known in 
the Mediaeval period, and Bhandarkar draws our attention 
to the statement of NSrada “ that silver KSrsSpapa was cur* 
rent in South India ”.® Not only is this term referred to 
in the Bijapur inscription of 997 A. D., but is also men- 
tioned in the Gayft stone inscription of GovindapSla of the 
Psla Dynasty (1175 A. D.).* It has come down to us in 
Bengal in the formmf Kahan which is, however, valued in 
Cowries. Similar is the case with its submultiples the 
Mlaa and KBkapT. 

The traditional coin-denominations have thus come to 
us, even though the significance and the ratios with each 
other had varied in the different periods. But the people 
were not dependent only on those indigenous terms but they 
freely used foreign words to signify coins, not only for 
those issued by the foreign rulers based on foreign weights 
standards, but also for those issued by the Indian rulers, even 
when the traditional weight standard of this country was 
employed. 

With the advent of the foreign conquerors, the Persian- 
Greeks and others, complications came to be introduced in 
the coinage of the country. The foreign rulers naturally 
followed the weight-standards, the denominations and the 
■ystems of manufacture with which they were familiar. But 
gradually the Indians came to influence the coinages of the 
foreign rtdiBrs ; and as the effect was reciprocal, the Indian 
rulers also adopted some elements from them. 

With the conquest of the Pa A jab and the Sindh region 
by the Persians, the sigloi or the silver coins of the Achae- 
menian Em^are were introduced in this country ; and as a 

7. Bhsndsrktr, D. B.— Leotares on Anoimt la^n KumismsBos — 

p. IM. 

8. IWd. p. 187. 

f. IbM-p. 188, 



large nttmber of these coins have been discovered in Indk, 
it is but reasonable to infer that the Persian coins circulated 
freely in the region under the Persian domination. The 
Indo-Crreeks naturally introduced their own coinage based on 
the Attic standard. The Persian siglos had a weight of 
86*45 grains, while the drachm of the Attic stendard weighed 
only 67*6 grains. The Indo-Greek princes in course of time 
began to use both the weight-standards side by side, but 
gradually the Attic standard was replaced by the Persian 
which was actually, however, a few grains less than the stand- 
ard weight and has been designated the Tndo*Persic, 

Eucratidftb was the first Indo-Greek king to issue silver 
coins, 'approximating to the hemi-drachms of the Persian 
standard, though he retained the other silver issues the 
tetradrachms, drachms and obols of the Attic standard. This 
practice was followed by Heliocles, Antialcidas and others ; 
and under the later Indo-Greek rulers, the Indo-Persic 
standard generally replaced the Attic. These silver hemi- 
drachms based on the Indo-Persic standard became very 
popular. “ In respect of weight, siae, and fabric, these silver 
pieces set a staudard, which was followed not only by the 
Sakas, Pallavas, and the Audumbaras but also by Mahiraja 
Amoghabuti of the Kunindas, Rsjs Jfiigaijia of the Vrfpis, 
SvSmT Brihmavya (Dev'a) of the Yaudheyas, Mahaksatrapa 
Rafijubula (Rgjula) of Mathura, and the KsaharSta Esatrapa 
Nahapina^*^”. The coins of Nuhapana were restruck by 
GautamTputra SrT Sstakariji who iboasts of being the “ ex- 
terminator of the Ksaharita family.” The new dynasty of 
Saka Satraps founded by Castana adopted the prevalent type 
and his successors continued it with slight modifications. 
On the conquest of western Mahva or Avanti by the Im. 
perial Guptas, the silver coinage of the Saka Satraps as re- 
gurds weight, siae etc., was continued. These silver hemi. 
drachms circulated under KumSragupta 1 and Skandagupta 
in all parts of the Gupta empire as subsidiary coins. 


10. ttkW, B • 0' — Buddhistio Stadioi— p. S9S, 



The silver coins of the Indo-Greek, Indo-Scythian and 
the Indo-Parthian kings approximated to the hemidrachms 
of the Persian standard of which the theoretical maximum 
was 43'2 grains, but the actual specimens lure much below 
the standard weight ; and therefore the weight system is 
generally known as Indo-Persic. The silver coins of the 
Western Satraps and the Gupta Emperors are based on the 
same standard aitd it has been pointed out that from Naha* 
pSna to Skandagupta, (a period of about 350 years) “ the 
average weight of these degenerate descendants of Indo-Greek 
hemidrachm ” varied from 33 to 36 grains.^^ 

There is no doubt that these silver coins were at first 
known to the foreigners by their Greek denomination of the 
drachm which was an Attic weight as well 'as a coin, proba- 
bly meaning “as much as one can hold in the hand”. Thus 
it had practically the same significance as Dharapa, the silver 
punch-marked coins of ancient India. As we do not know 
exactly when the term Dhamn];;ui came to signify a silver 
coin, it is difficult to come to a definite conclusion ; but it 
might have been the Indian term for the Attic drachm when 
the foreign coins entered into the country and wwe adopted 
by the foreign rulers. It is however certain that, generally, 
the old coin denomination the KSrsfipapa was used to 
signify the hemidrachms of silver which had become the 
standard coin in certain parts of the country in the few cen- 
turies at the beginning of the Christain Era. In the NSsik 
Inscription of i^lsabhadatta of the year 42, there is a mention 
of a gift of 70,f00 KirsSpaijas equal to 2,000 Suvar^as. 
^sabhadatta was the son-in-law of NahapSna rand evidently 
these Kirsipeiiais refer to the silver coins of the time which 
were issused by NahapSna and bad a maximum weight 
of 36 grains. But there can be no doubt that the foreign 
term drachma came to be acclimatised and adopted by the 
Indians as a coin denomination, Bhandarkar points out that 
the d«Honjination Dranma was prevalent all over Northern 


11. Ibid— p. 407. 



ln<iia ‘‘in the late me'liaeval period, that is, from the ninth 
to the thirteenth century.’*” ItJ his opinion “the earliest 
record, where this word has been traced, is the Gwalior ins- 
cription of Bhojadeva of the Imperial Pratihira dynasty 
and dated 875 A. D. Obviously the word Dramraa has to 
be traced to the Greek Drachma. But it is curious that al- 
though the Greeks ruled over the North* West India from 
200 B. C. to 200 A. D , the word is not found in any litera- 
ture or epigraphic record of that period. It is really not till 
the middle of the ninth century that we hear of this word at 
all”. On the face of it, the statement might appear strange, 
and Bhandarkar is driven to conclude that the term was in- 
troduced to India in the 6th or 7th century A. D., by the 
Gurjaras who were influenced by the Sassanians of Iran 
where the term Drachma was prevalent- This seems to be a 
far-fetched argument. Surely the Indiins referred to these 
silver coins as Dharaijas or KarsSpapas— one was the trans- 
lation of the Greek term Drachma, and the other — the age — 
old coin denomination. But we have the evidence of the 
term Drachma being actually used by the Indians which had 
however escaped the notice of scholars so long. Jt is how- 
ever a copper coin and this might be due to the fact that the j 
tribe referre 1 to had no silver issues. On the obverse of^ 
Coin No. 18b (in Smith’.- Catalogue) issued by the Yaudhe- 
yas we have the legend which was road by Smith — “devasya 
drama Bra(braa)i>a.” In the footnote. Smith writes. “The 
word drama seems quite clear, but 1 cannot explain it^ 
Cunningham notes — several specimens I find the word 
damt or drama over the back of the deer'*”. Evidently the 
Word is Dramma—^the sauskritised from of Greek Drachma 
and the legend should be properly read as “Brahmanya 
devasya drama ”, or the coin dedicated to the titular deity 
of the Yaudheya tribe ». Brahmanyadova or Kirttikeya { 
and it is dated by Smith to about 2nd century A. D. So 
wo have no doubt that th e U-rm Dramma was used from a 

12, UhAodftrkari D. B.--Anoient lodUn Numistnitioi, p. 206. 

IB, Smithf V. A, — Catalogue oi Ooi&i in 1* Mat p» 1B2, 



Vety early tinoo and was not restricted to the MedlBOV&i 
period, though it appears to have become fiir more popular 
daring this time as compared with other denominations of 
silver coins. ‘‘Various rulers of this period issued Dmmmas 
which are therefore named after them. We have thus 
SrTmad- AdivarSha-dramma called after Bhoja AdivarSha of 
the PratihSra dynasty, VigrahapSlTya-dramma supposed to 
be named after Vigrahapala of the Pili dynasty, and Ajaya- 
deva«dramina struck by Ajayadeva the ChauhSn king, who 
founded the city of Ajmer in Bajputana- Of course, there 
were other kinds of Drammas w'hich apparelUy were not- 
connected with the name of any king.”*^ The word Kafl- 
cana — Dramma referred to in a KapherT cave inscription of 
Amoghavarsa the Bistfakuta king surely signifies a gold 
coin i Dramma is here a general term for a coin and evidently 
Dramma signified generally only coins in silver. The sub- 
multiples of the Dramma were the ardha and pSda ; ViASo- 
paka was perhaps a copper coin which was “ One-twentieth 
part in value of the original dramma^®”, 

Another foreign designation for a coin was DTnSra ; it 
was generally restricted to gold, just as the Drammas ordi- 
narily signified coins in silver. The DTnSra.** were intro- 
duced during the time of the Kusanas and Uima Eadphises 
was the first king to issue them. These were based on the 
Bomau weight-standard of 124 grains, tiima Kadphises 
issued “ pieces of the weight of two aurei ; the actual weight 
of the extant coins is however a few grains less”. 

The word Denarius was an ancient Roman coin in silver 
and its original value was 10 asses of copper (i. e, about 18 
d. of modern English money). Here, however, it is the gold 
coin of the Roman Em{)eror8— the Denarius aureus that is 
referred to and it was worth 25 silver denari. The weight 
of an aureus was 124 grains. It is perfectly correct to say 

li, ;UMs4*rk»r, D. B.—Anoient Indisn NumisBiktiM. p. BOS. 

16. IbW-P, 809-210. 
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that the Kuahanas issued gold coins based on the Koman 
standard to facilitate the trade with foreign countries, speci- 
ally the Roman Umpire, “ as the Koman coin was accepted 
almost all over the world at this time.”*® The Roman coin 
had the same credit behind it in the international market as 
the English gold coin ‘sovereign’ has at present. In a num- 
ber of inscriptions the gold coins of the Imperial Guptas are 
referred to as DTnSras ; in one inscription probably dating 
from the time of KumSragupta, both the terms Diniras and 
Suvaruas are mentioned. The Roman standard was aban- 
doned during the reign of Skandagupta ; so there can be no 
doubt about the statement “that the same coins are referred 
to, in the first case by the foreign name, while in the latter 
case they are given the Indian name Suvarna, although not 
actually of that standard ; unless perhaps, Suvar^ here is a 
money of account”*^. The suvarpa coins were based on the 
old Indian standard of 80 ratis or laO'd grains, but we are 
not certain whether these were introduced during the reign 
of Skandagupta or previously, though there is no doubt that 
the Roman Dlnira standard was given up during his time.^* 

The term DlnSra was in use throughout the Mediaeval 
period. It is mentioned as a synonym for Suvarpa in the 
Bfhaspati and Katyiyana Smytis of the 7th century A. D., 
and an inscription from Bodh GayS “ of about the same age 
refers to the ‘‘plastering and whitewashing of the temple at 
the cost of ?50 DlnSras**”. In the latter Mediaeval period, it 
became a general term for a coin. In the RajataraAgipl of the 
11th century A. D., “ dinnaras ’’ refer to coins of gold, silver 
and even of copper. Evidently no particular coin is mentioned, 
but it is a general reference to coins only^®. The gold coins 

16. Ibid— p. 208. 

17 » AiUOf J.--Oatalogtie of the ooiDB of the QupU Djmastiei eto. 
p, OXXXIV. 
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of Bodie ci the Mediaeval dynasties are 
a. g., the j?oId coins of KumSrapilla of liie Toauunt dynasty* 
the gold coin of Govindachandrs of the GAhanrir or Ri^hor 
dynasty etc.,** and their prokitype, the gold emus ^ Qiii. 
geya-deva of Cbedi or DSliffla. 

Two other terms which came into use in the Koshana 
period, i. a., in tlie first or second century A. D., are Kushapa 
and Nimka as coin-denominations of foreign origin. In the 
NSsik inscription of Rsabhadatta the son-in-law of Ksha- 
trapa Nuhapana, we have the mention of an investment, and 
this is said to have “provided the monks with Kusbapa- 
maia". I have shown elsewhere that Kushapa is evidently 
a gold coin and refers to the coins of the Kushana Emperors. 
“The gold coins of fCanishka for example, have the legend— 
“ShSonano shao Kapgshki Koshano”, but the copper coins 
omit the word “Koshano”. So it may be inferred that the 
gold coins of Kanishka are referred to in the inscription in 
the word “Kusana-mtll'i” the value of a Kushai;ia, the gold 
coin of Kanishka ; because gold was the standard coin of the 
Empire.”^* Naijaka is also another name for a coin ; YSj- 
fiavalkya refers to it in his law book. Most probably this 
term also refers to a Kushana coin. In a gold coin of 
Kanishka (JNo. 7, p. 70, Smith’s Catalogue), we have a draped 
Goddess with the legend “Nana” Irelow. The suggestion of 
Jayaswal, therefore, seems to be a correct one, and we may 
tentatively accept the identification. 

We now take up another foreign designation for a coin. 
Bhandarkar gives a quotation from Ks&ika which refers to 
3 kinds of coined money -DTnSra, Kedira and ESrsSpapa. 
We are already familiar with Dinara and Kirsipapa ; 
KedSra is also therefore a kind of coin. Bhandarkar 's sug- 
gestion is the only one which is acceptable as regards its 
identification. “ What the real significance of KidirS is, we 

Si . Smith, V. A. — Catklogue ofjCoins in I. U,, p. S57. 
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do not deiittitely know. But this appears to be almost cer. 
tiiin that the Kedira oE the K86Tki is to be connected with 
the Kidara of the Little Ciishatta coins. Most probuljly the 
coin Kedira was called after this Kidira dynasty’’^^. 

Iti our discussion we have seen how foreign terms for 
coins came into use in our country, and were gradually accU- 
matised. There were many changes in their weights, systems 
of manufacture etc., no doubt, but it is surprising how ten- 
acious they had been, and what an important part they played 
in the history of coinage in this country. The use of foreign 
terras for coins, sometimes side by side with Indian designa- 
tions or on occassions alone, clearly points out the foreign 
influence on Indian coinage, though we have always to re- 
member that in the evolution of coinage in this country, our 
indebtedness to Greece and Rome was not at all a negligible 
factor ; and the clearest proof is supplied by the acceptance 
of foreign 'designations for the coins which circulated in this 
country for centuries. 


23. PJwndufcar, D- R.— -ABoieat In^n NomlsmsUos, p. 205. 
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THE TITLE “TRIKALHSTGADHIPATI,” 

*THE LOBD OF THE THBBB BCAIINGAS.’ 

L. P. P 89 (Jeya Sarma, Bftipur, 

From the Jirgbgi copper plate? of Indra Varman, we 
find that he is styled as ' TrikalihgSdhipati,’ Lord of the 
Three Kalihgas — a title which is not met with in any of the 
Gahga grants up to the time of Vajrahasta (Circa — 
1045 A. D.) 

About the date of the Jirgingi copper plates there is a 
difference of opinion among those scholars who have made 
a sp3cial study of the GaAga records * • 

The Jirgingi plates are recorded in the box-headed 
characters, the age of which falls between 400 to 600 A. D. 

Mr. Ghose reads the date of the Jirgingi plates as 39 
(Vide his paper in the J. B. 0. R. S. Vol. XX) and accepts 
it as a Gahga Era, which is equal to 536 A. D. The script 
of the charter is quite in favour of assigning it to the first 
half of the sixth century A. D. 

Assuming the d»te 39 of the Jirgingi Plates to be cor- 
rect, thire is an absance of ths usa of the title “Trikalifigi- 
dhipati in the grants of the Ganga Kings from about 530 
A. D. to 1038, with which .year begins the reign of Vajra- 
hasta Ilf, the grand father of Coda Gahga (Saka year 998 = 

A. D. 1078), 

From, the KhairahS Plates of Ya§a]^arpadeva (dated 
Cedi Era p3=A.D. 1072), we find that the title ‘Trikali Ag- 
adhipathi’ was assumed by the Kalachuri Rulers of Dahala by 
about 1070 A, D, YaSa^karpadeva and his successors used in 
them grants and eulogies, the high sounding title of 
pJrj/ta Asvapafi, Gajapati, Narapati, Rdjatrayddhipatt, 
the title ^ THkaliHgUdhipati: YaSatikaripadm 

• initid date of the Qadga Bra J. B. 0 R. H. Vol. XX, Vp, a« ^ 
40. The dates of the TViliAgi and the Jirsiogi Qraata— J- B- 0. E fi. 

Vol.XXPp.44to48. 
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is Htated in the aforesaid charter to have won a victory over 
the AndhrSdhUa (the lord of the Andhras). The late Rai 
Bahadur' Dr, HirllSl identifies this Andhradhlha with 
BfijarSia (1022-62) or his brother and successor Vijiyfiditya 
VII "who occupied the throne of VeAgi with some interrup- 
tion till 1077 A. D. 

What I mean from the above is that about 533 A. D.^ 
this title is found used with the name Indra Varman T 
(Jirs^iugi Grant dated 89 Ganga ei*a). And about 1072 the 
same title is assumed by the Kalachuri Rulers of Dahala 
tpreseut Jubbalpur Division in Central Provinces) 

Between 533 A. D. and 1072 A, D. who were the Lords 
of the “Three Kalihgas” is not known for certain from any 
dated records. Let us now examine the assumption of some 
scholars that ‘his title was used both by the Chedi or Kala- 
churi and GaAga Riders simultaneously between 1042 A, D, 
and 1072 A. D. 

Karpa— the Kalachuri king uses this title in 1042 A D. 
while the earliest inscription giving V ajrahasta this title is 
the Naraspatanam plates of 1045 A. D. So either one has 
to assume that this title was used by both the Chedi and 
Gcitfiga rulers or that Vajrahusta wrested it from the Kala- 
churis after 1042 A. D. but YaSahkarpj* who uses the title 
regained it sometime before 1072 A. D. 

I would do well to quote the late Dr. R» B. Hlralal 
in this connection who writes in his Hindi book Jabalapura- 
jyoti as follows : — 

KarQadeva conquered the country of Trikaliiiga and 
assumed the title of Trikalihgftdhipati (in 1042 A. D.) 
After he left that country Yajrahasta of Kaliftganagar— the 
ruler of Trikalihga, defied his authority and began using the 
Same tiUe. For this audacity Karija’s son Ya§atkarj?a had 
to march against Yajrahasta, and finally defeated him again. 
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Vujrahasta’s assumption of this title was in vain protest of 
the conquest of his kingdom by Karpadeva — the Kalachuri 
Ruler, whose sou had to teach him a lesson by marching 
against h'uu, dispoiliag him of his riches and dedicating the 
entire *loo$' to god Bblmeshwara Mahsdeva* whose temple 
is at Daksharama in the Godavari district.* 

Yasahkarijadeva’s grandsons (1) NarsiAghadeva (Chedi 
era 909— 116S A. D.) and (2) Jayasimha-deva (Chedi era 
928 — 1177 A. D.) and his great-grand-son Yijayasimha deva 
(Chedi Year 932 — 118 1 A. D.) are described as “TrikaliAgi- 
dbipati” in the copper charters discovered at Kekkaredi in 
the Kewah State (Ind Ant: Vol, XVII. p. 235), 

The gold, silver and copper coins of the Kalachuri 
Kings have the figure of a four armed Gajalak|mT with re- 
presentations of elephants on both sides of the figure. 
Their banner-emblem is a bull which is expressive of the 
fact that they were worshippers of ‘God Siva’, 

Our Society — the MahSkOsala Historical Society (Bsl- 
pur Via Raigarh, B, N. Ry.) is in possession of a set cf 
three «copper plates written in the acute-angled Ksgarl 
script belouglng to Mahibhavaguptarijadeva of Somavamga 
who is styled as ‘TrikaliAgSdhipati’ — the lord of Tri- 
KaliAga. The seal attached to these plates contains the 
figure of a standing bull with horns and hump and a cres- 
cent above it. 

This charter was brought to light in October 1932. 
Similar charters in the very game script have been discover- 
ed in the Pa^na and Sonpur States but the seals attached to 
them have the figure of a squatted Gajalak§mM with elephants 
on both sides. The villages granted are mentioned in them 
as situated in the KOsaia, apparently MahSkOsala kingdom. 
In some charters belonging to Mahftbhavagupta .lanamejaya 

* 0»zetteer of the Jabbajpur Diatriot in C.P. written in Hindi by the 
late B. B. Hiralal n. a. v. a. a. a. 

UP. ft. 



aii4 his son Mahs Siva 'Yayatirftjadeva*. the donors are 
called *K5sa]endra’ Lord of Kdsala with the title *Tri- 
kaliAgddhipati' used for them. These charters have been 
edited and published by Dr. Fleet and Mr, B. C. Mazumdar 
(Refer to “ Orissa in the making & Sonpur Tract ”) Our 
society’s charter appears to be the earliest of the records of 
these Soma-vara§i kings of Kdsala cum TrikaliAga. The 
geneology would stand : 

1. Mab§rljadhir9.ja Somakiiiatilaka Mah&hhavagupta 

(no personal name is given) with bull device on 
the seal. 

2. No charter yet come to light of the son of No. I, 

3. Mah&rSjftdhiraja Somakulatilaka MahSbhaVagnpta 
Jatiamejaya, seal GajalaksmT figure. 

4. Do. Mah&^ivagupta YnyStirSjadeva. 

5. Do. Mahsbhavagupta BhTmaratha. 

Nos. 3 to 5 had thdr capital at Vinjtapura and YayS- 

tinagara in the Sonpur state. The dates of these 
kings have not yet been fixed. 


P. S, No, I. 

The recent discovery, at Mallftr (Dist: Bilaspur. C. P.), 
of a set of three copper plates issued by Mahigifaguptaraja 
‘Bftlarjuna,’ son of Harshagupta or Harshadeva, of MahS- 
kOsala, goes conclusively to prove that neither he nor his 
father was the ‘Xord o/’tAree Kaliiigas\ This charter like 
the Rijim and Balddi plates of Mahagiva Tlvararaja is re* 
corded in the box.headed characters. Maha-Siva TTvararaja’s 
plates don’t describe him as a ^TrikaliAgddh{pati\ It is 
quite certain that this title was assumed by the successors 
of Mah&giva-Ttvararaja and Mah&gi(ragupta Balarjuna of 
^rTpura. 



The plates of MahiStva Bilirjuna are not dated but 
they belong to the end of ^he 6th century A. D. The seal 
of Mah3§ivagapla BSlirjuna has couchant Nandi (Bull) and 
a trident and a Kalada (water vessel) on either side of the 
Bull figure. 

It appears that the son and successor of MahSiiva 
Bslfirjuoa, who was a MahS-Bhavagupta would have been 
the first victor of Trikali Aga. But not a single charter of 
this king has yet come to light. If we take the donor 
Mahibhavagupta of MahikSsala Historical Society’s Plates 
having a seal with the bull device and the crescent and con- 
taining the title ‘TrikaliAgSdhipati,’ then we shall have to 
accept that the use of the box-headed script was discontinued 
with the reign of the successor of MahS§ivagupta BSlirjuna. 
It is to be noted that there is no similarity of the style and 
phraseology, in the records belonging to Mahaiivu-Gupta 
BSlSrjuna and to Mahabhavagupta referred to above, not to 
speak about the wording of the charters of MahS^iva TlVara- 
deva, the 60 \ e reign lord of KOsala. Mahisivagupta £ala- 
rjun’s charter has SoraavamSa-Sambhava while the charter 
of Mahibhavagupta has in addition to the epithets parama 
Bhatt^araka MahirijSdhiraja. 

There is an absence of the word MaharajSdhirija in the 
Mallir plates issued by MahSlivagupta Bil&rjuna. 

P. S. No. II, 

The Government Epigraphist’s D. 0. No. 367 — 1288/ 
1166 dated Ootacamund the 28rd October 1936 has the fol- 
lowing ; — 

The reading of the date of Jirgingi plates is certainly 39 
expressed in decimal notation (c. f. the last figure of the 
date of the Chicacole plates of Devendravarman Epi. Ind. 
Vol. III. p. 133 and the second figure 3 in 137, the date of 
Purle plates of Indravarmau Ep. Ind. Vol. XIV. p. 262 ), 
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Ab to the argament that the year 39 refers to the 
regnal year of Indravarman, it may be pointed out that aU 
the Eastern Gafiga grants are dated either in the Gahga era 
or in the Saka era or in both. Palaeographically also the 
plates may be assigned to about the 6th century of the 
Christian era as their alphabet resembles that of the Badami 
inscription of Mahgale&a of Sska 500 (Ind. Ant. Vol. X p. 

and other early Chilukya charters as also that of some 
of the Visiju-kupdin grants. The Jirgingi plates, therefore, 
appear to be dated in the Gafiga era. 



JAMES PRINSEP. 

Db. N. P. Chakravarty, m. a*, rh. d. 

James Prinsep was born in London on the 20th 
August 1799, He was the seventh son o£ Mr. John Prinsep, 
for sometime alderman of London and also member of 
Parliament for Queenborougb. In his earlier life John 
Prinsep earned a considerable fortune in India’ and after 
returning to England in 1787 became engaged in busintss. 
SeVen of his sons were employed in India in some capacity 
or other . 

James Prinsep received his early education at a school 
at Clifton for two years. The remainder of his edrication 
was at home and irregular. At tue age of fifteen he Mas 
sent to qualify for the profession of an architect towards 
which he had a leaning from the beginning, but he had to 
give up his study owing to defective eyesight. Afterwards 
he received training under the Assay Master of the Royal 
Mint in London with a view to finding employment in 
the Assay department of the mints of India, In 1819 he 
came out to India as Assistant to the Assay Master of the 
Calcutta Mint. Here he served under Dr. Horace Hayman 
Wilson, who was then the Assay Master at Calcutta. A 
few months later Dr. Wilson was sent to Benares to remodel 
the mint at the place. On finishing his work there he M’as 
recalled to Calcutta and Prinsep was sent to Benares as 
Assay Master and Secretary to the Mint Committee. While 
at Benares his active and scientific mind was not content 
with his official duties alone. He gave sufficient proof of 
his remarkable talent by preparing various designs and 
undertaking public works for the general improvement of 
the city of Benares. He also published an article on the 
measurement of heat and with his own hands made a balance 
of such delicacy as to show the three-thousandth part of a 
grain. 



^o\\^arcls the end of 1830 the mint at Benares 
abolished and Prinsep was transferred to Calcutta as deputy 
Assay Master under Dr. Wilson. This re-association with 
the learned scholar was a turning point in his life so far as 
it concerned his future literary pursuits. Here he came into 
contact with the Asiatic Society of Bengal of which Dr. 
Wilson ms then the Secretary. In this short memoir we 
shall be content with considering only a few of his activities 
at Calcutta with which we are directly concerned. 

In 1832 Dr. Wilson retired from service on his appoint- 
ment as the Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Ox&rd. Prinsep succeeded him as the Assay Master 
and also as the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. Soon 
after, with the af^roval of the Managing Committee, he 
altered the name of the ‘Gleanings of Science’, a scientific 
periodical which was first edited by Major Herbert and 
subsequently by himself, to that of the ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society’ the issues of which were supplied to the 
members free of cost. 

It was through his connectiou with the Society that 
Prinsep b<^au to deVote hinaself largely to the study of 
Indian antiquities. He started with the study of the ancient 
coins for which task he was eminently fitted through his 
experience as the Assay Master. His first work in this 
direction was in the assistance he gave to Dr. Wilson in 
1831 in the latter’s ]M«paration of an account of Select 
Hindu Coins in the cabinet of the Society. This gave him 
a stimulus in the study of this branch of science which 
resulted iu his publishing in 1832 a description of the 
“Ancient Roman Coins iu the cabinet of the Asiatic Society” 
and iu the following year that of the Greek Coins in the 
same cabinet. His next article wis on the Baotrian and 
Indo-Scytbiau Coins which Lt. Alexander Burnes brought 
from the Punjab and the Oxus valley. On one of the copper 
coins procured iu the neighbpuirhood of MlrukiySla, the 



iis vraich plac3 had already baen excavated by General Ven^ 
tara in 1880, Prinsep read the name Kanerkes and for the 
fir^t tim ^ identified this ruler with Kanishka, mentioned in 
the Tibetan works and the R&fataraAgi'Oi. Two months 
later he published a description of 18 coins, Bactrian and 
Hindu, mainly from the collection of Dr. Swiney amongst 
which ha recognised, also for the first time, some of the 
coins of Menander and Apollodotns. 

In the thirties of the 19th century, the discovery of 
several hoards of coins created a great sensation among the 
numismatists and the effect of these discoveries also was 
reflected on the work of Prinsep. As already stated, General 
Ventura, a French military officer in the service of MahfirftjS 
llanjit Sing, had opened the stupa at Minkiyfila in 1880. 
This officer, in consequence of a wish expressed by Prinsep 
in the Society’s Journal that a more precise account of the 
Giueral’s discoveries should be published in the journal, 
miguanimously placed his treasure at the disposal of Prinsep 
through Captain C, M. Wade, Political Agent at Ludhiana. 
Prinsep described this collection consisting mainly of 
Sassaniau and Indo Scythic coins, in two articles. The 
legend on the former was still unintelligible and was not 
completely deciphered by Prinsep himself till 1838. Captain 
(later General) A. Court ‘Engineer Officer’, also in the army 
of MahirSji Ranjit Sing, opened another stUpa at MinkiySla 
where he found among other antiquities 4 gold coins of 
Kanishka and 7 Roman silver coins. A description of these 
was also published by Prinsep which in one point was 
corrected by Cunningham. By the end of 1834 a vast 
number of coins was obtained by the discovery of a hoard at 
Behat, north of SihSrfinpur by Captain P. T. Coutley and of 
another at Beghram by Charles Masson, the Political Agent 
in the Punjab and Kabul, besides others collected by indi- 
vidual collectors. Many of these coins belonged to the 
Bactrian and Indo Scythian rulers; and Prinsep now devoted 
his ' special attention to the study of these coins in their 



historical sequence. The result of his investigation, embodi- 
ed in several memoirs, was most important for the history 
of India. From the Greek legends he brought to light the 
names of several rulers unknown till then and they also 
furnished him with a clue to the reading of the legend in 
‘unknown script’ found on the reverse of these coins. He 
also gave expression to the opinion that ihe ‘Hindu coins of 
Eanouj ’ several of which were found in Captain Coutley” 
hoard were connected with the Indo Scythian coins and that 
the Hindus, before the Greeks came to India, had no proper 
coin stampage of their own. 

But his greatest achievement and his mot^t important 
contribution to the study of ancient Indian history was his 
epoch making discovery of the key to the BrihmT alphabet. 
As Dr.’Hoernle remarks in the Centen.ary Review of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, “w’ithin the short period of those 
few years (1834-1839), and through the labours, in the 
main, of one man, those great discoveries were made which 
form tlie foundation of our knowledge of the ancient art of 
writing, language, and history of India ”, 

Prinsep’s decipherment of the monumental inscriptions 
started with the AllahSbid pillar. It is well known that 
this pillar contains two important inscriptions. The charac- 
ters of the first, which comprises the seven pillar edicts of 
At'oka and the characters of which were not yet deciphered, 
was at this period designated as No. 1 and those, of the 
second, the celebrated inscription of Samudragupta, as No. 2. 
Lt. T. S. Burt while describing this pillar in 1834 recognis- 
ed that, the script of the latter was similar to that of an old 
inscription from Bodh 6ay« which had already been read by 
Charles Wilkins as far back as 1786. But for a long time 
after that no systematic attempt was made at the decipher- 
ment of numerous inscriptions in the same script that bad 
been discovered from time to time. Though a key was 
fa.*ai3hii h/ rat^uired npich careful, handling 
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ind study in dtdsr to discover the complete end the 

system of waiting and the whole mystery WM naraimled 
th r oug h the joint works of Captain A* TroyWi Dr. W »'*H. 
Kill and Itr. James Prinsep. Troyer with the help ol his 
Pandit Mldhava Roy, published an incomplete text and 
translation of the record and Prinsep read the njames of 
Chaudragupta and Samudragupta in it. The name of 
Ohandragupta at first misled the scholars in identifying him 
with the Maurya ruler of that name and thus placing the 
inscription in the early centuries before the Christian eisi. 
But as the name Samudragupta did not Hpp<;ar in the list of 
Kaurya rulers known from the PurSnas, I rinsep dtd not 
believe that Ohandragupta of the Allahfbfid inscription 
should be identified with the Maurya ruler of the same 
name. Both Kill, who also published an improved _ reading 
of the text of this record, and Prinsep produced other facts 
against this identification but both of them erred in the 
opposite direction as regards the age of the inscription. Mill, 
while rightly identifying the Gupta dynasty with that men. 
tioned in the Purfi^as proposed 9 th century A. D. as the 
probable date and Prinsep from the similarity that the Gupta 
script offered with the Tibetan script, known to have been in- 
troduced into Tibet from India in the 7tfa century A. D., 
was in favour of this latter date. But not satisfied with the 
text and translation hitherto published, Prinsep with the 
help of his Pauiit KamalSkinta, gave in 1887 a new transla- 
tion of this record basing bis reading on an excellent impres- 
sion prepared by Captain Edward Smith, which agreed very 
little wioh that pnblished by Mill, particulaifly in the most 
important portion of the text which contains the names of 
kings and peoples subdued by Samudragupta. He was then 
inclined to identify the Chaudragupta of this inscription With 
the ruler “ whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers found 
reigning in the fifth century, having a name signii^ing 
‘cherishad fay the moon During the years 1887 and 1888 
seveml other (xupta inseriptions were translated by Prinsep 
iqcluliug the Girnfir inscription of BudrsdgmaA. Btrt hft 
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the meaisrtsite* in 18M Vf. H. Wmhm, Persian Secretary 
to the Bombay €k)«rettiment, published an account of Wo 
sets o£ Valal^T plates found in GuJarSt, The stinking 
simUarity in diaracters of these jd&tes with those in the 
Gnpta inscriptions finally led Prinsep to the discovery of the 
nearest correct age for these inscriptions which he iinnounceil 
in 1838 - 


Prinsep’s highest achievement was, however, in the 
(laciph^winaiit of th^ edict* of ASoka. The characters of these 
records ware found to be as widely different from those in 
the Gupta records as the latter were from NSgarT. Here 
we shall not deal with the socalled discovery of Lieut. "Wil- 
ford who fell an easy victim to the cunningness of a Pandit 
nor on the Greek theory of the origin of these alphabets, 
which was in the field even as late as 1834, Prinsep’s study 
of these inscriptions began with some of the pillar edicts which 
were known at the time. In 1834 he received good impres- 
sions of the Allahftb&d and the M&thia (Lauriyft Nandangarh) 
pillar inscriptions and in 1835 one of the K&dhi& (LauriyS 
AravSj) pillar edicts. Comparing these with the inscriptions 
o’l ch^ D ilhi pillar of which an estampage was already in the 
pjssassion of the Bengal Asiatic Society, he made the most 
interesting discovery that the inseriptious on all these four 
pillars were identical. He was also convinced that the resem- 
blance of certain letters in these records to some of the 
Greek letters was purely accidental and that the script 
was really ‘of the Sanskrit famOy’. With a view to 
proving his theory he minutely analysed and classified all 
the symbols found in the AllahSbM pillar edicts and per- 
ceived in them five signs which corresponded with the five 
vowel marks found on the Gupta inscriptions, the language of 
whiteh yWs known to be Sanskrit and thus established that 
the unknown' letters were also of Sanskrit and not of Gre^ 
ori|(in, 
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Kext he set bimseU to determine the value of these 
litters with reference to Sanskrit, oomparinp^ their forms 
with those of the Gupta script he soon perceived that ccsrlaiu 
letters of the two resembled one another and concluded that 
they were, in all probability, also of the same value. Thoupfh 
some of his identifications were subsequently found to be 
incorrect, there were others in which he was successful- 
About the same time Rev. J. Stevenson succeeded, foUcw- 
ing the same line of research as Prinsep, in reading some 
more of the symbols, among them being those for k^j, th, p, 
and b. But still no satisfactory result was arrived at in inter- 
preting these inscriptions, partly because some of the most 
important letters were wrongly identified and some others were 
noi yet identified at all. In 1835 Professor Charles Lassen of 
Bonn also correctly recognised the symbols in this script for 
a, pa, <Aa, and kla on the reverse of the Bactrian coins of 
Agathocles. But it was in only 1837 that Prinsep discovered 
through a happy inspiration., the key of the whole alphabet 
provided by the little word dam which he correctly read at 
the end of some of the Sslici votive records. The notable 
memoir in which Prinsep describes with evident joy, how he 
had found this key is published in the Bengal Asiatic Society's 
•Tournal, Vol. VI under the heading ‘Note on the Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions from SSflci near Bhilsa, taken for the society 
by Captain Ed. Smith, Engineers 5 and on the drawings of the 
Buddhist monument presented by captain W, Murray, at the 
meeting of the 7th June (1837)”, and we cannot do better 
than narrate these circumstances leading to his discovery 
in his own words .- 

“In laying op^n a discovery of this nature”, says he 
“some little explanation is generally expected of the means 
by which it has bsen attained. Like most other inventions, 
when once found, it appears extremely simple ; and, as in 
most others, accident rather than study has had the merit of 
solving the enigma which has so long baffled the learned. 
While arranging and lithographing the numerous scraps of 
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^flcsimiies (or plate XXVII, 1 was struck at their all term!* 
natbg with the sanretwo Utters. Coupling these circum- 
stances with their extreme brevity and insulated position, 
which proved that they could not be fragments of a continu' 
ous text, it immediately occurred that they must record 
either obituary notices, or more probably the offerings and 
prsents of votaries, as is known to be the present custom in 
the Buddhist temples at Ava, where numerous dvajas or 
flagstaffs, images and small caityas^ are crowded within the 
enclosure, surrounding the chief cupola, each bearing the 
name of the donor. The next point noted was the frequent 
occurrence of the letter, already set down incontestably as 5, 
before the final word of each record. Now this I had learnt 
from the Sauristra coins, deciphered only a day or two 
before, to bo one sign of the genitive case singular, being the 
ssa of the Pali, or of the Sanskrit. ‘Of so and so the 
gift’ must then be the form of each brief sentence ; and the 
vowel d and amisv&ra led to the speedy recognition of the 
word ddna (gift), teaching me the very two letters, d and 
n, most different from known forms, and which had failed 
me most in my former attempts. Since 1834 also my 
acquaintance with ancient alphabets had become so familiar 
that most of the remaining letters in the present examples 
could be named at once on re-inspection. In the course of a 
few minutes, 1 thus became jiossessed of the whole alphabet, 
which I tested by applying it to the inscription on the Delhi 
column.” 


Once the key was discovered Prinsep used it for the 
decipherment of all the BrahmT inspcriptions known till 
then. He now correctly read and translated the first sen* 
fence of the pillar edict though he identified the ruler 
Devinam piya Piyadasi with DevSnam piya Tissa of the 
Ceylon chronicles till Tumor, later in the same year, identi* 
fied him correctly with Afioka of the Maurya dynasty, 
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of and starttd with thoi^e found a( Gimar and Dhauji 
He at once found that the latter contained ten (actually 
eleyiao) out o£ the 14 edicts found at Giriiir with a certain 
difference in the dialect and script and also two other separate 
edicts. He also discorered that in these [edicts were men- 
tioned several foreign kings bearing the names Antioch.t)£ 
Ptolemy, Antlgonus and Magas, all of whom he most 
ingeniously identified. 

Prinsep’s last act was the decipherment of the Indian 
script which we today know by the name of KharoshthT. 
Ttese characters had become known through the collection 
of Bactrjan and Indo Scythian coins made by Col. Tod and 
General Ventura among others. It was observed that while 
the legend on one side was in Greek thfc t on the other side 
was in a 8cr4>t which was wholly unknown. First it was 
thought that the script and the language must be some kind 
of Sassanian or Pehlevi. Prinsep could not have devoted 
much attention to the study of this script at the beginning, 
because though it is identical in both 'Indo-Scythian and 
Bactrian coins, he believed the latter to be Pehlevi and 
dedared the former to be an ancient type of HSgarT. Had 
it n^t been the case he could uot have faild to recognise 
that the script in both the types of coins was identical and 
must be either Pdilevi or NigarT. Towards the end of 
1834 he discarded the NigarT theory and returned to the 
old theory of the script and language being some kind of 
Pehlevi and attempted to value the letters by comparing 
them with the Greek letters found on the same coijis. He 
then found that while the Greek legend had to be read from 
left to right, the other must be read from right to left. He 
was therefore couvinced that both the script and the lungn. 
age must be of Semitic origin and this conclusion, which was 
a very natural one under the circumstances, led him into 
many incorrect valuations. Early in 1838 however, when 
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he came to know of the existence of the Sbsbiagarhi Rock 
edicts, the decipherment of which he did not live to see, he 
rightly argued that ‘a dialect mainly derived frcm the Sane* 
kritwas anciently used in Bactria’. With this new idea he 
examined the coin legends and once again with the correct 
reading of «a which was originally read as o (in maharajasa 
as against the original reading malakao)' the whole mystery 
cleared up. Thus writing about his discovery in the same 
year be says “When I look back, at my attempt of 1835, 1 
must confess it was very unsatisfactory even to myself. I 
was misled by the Nakshi Rustam trilingual inscription, 
wherein the title of king of kings has been uniformly read 
A^maiakan malakd, though I balanced between this and the 
term tnakarSo, having found rao on the Indo-Scythic series. 
But once perceiving that the final letter might be rendered as 
sa, which is the regular Pgli termination of the genitive case, 
I threw off the fetters of an interpretation through the Semitic 
languages, and at once found an easy solution of all the 
names and the epithets through the pliant, the wonder- 
working Pali, which seems really to have held an universal 
sway during the prevalence of the Buddist faith in India,*’ 
This led to the revaluation of all the symbols and laid the 
foundation in the decipherment of this new script brushing 
aside with one stroke all the previous theories. It w'as not, 
however, till 1864 that the dfcipherroent was more or less 
completed. Of all the symbols known by then the honour of 
deciphering nearly hall the number goes to Prinsep bin self, 
that of the rest being shared by Masson, Charels Lassen, 
E. Norris and A. Cunningham. 

In addition to what has been mentioned above Prinsep 
was responsible for deciphering, for the first time, an 
inscription of the VakStaka rules. He also carried on early 
researches on Ancient Indian numerals. An Assay-master 
by occupation he was immensely fitted to report on the 
standard, weight and other techniques in connection with 
coins both t^d and new. This knowledge combined with 
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thaUcquired from his atiifij of the aacient wss of 

very great use to him in his preparation of the iwoir on 
‘Useful Tables’ which was (umsidere*! at the time invaiiaWe 
for numismatic study. For the historian he published two 
useful tables. In one of th.;se, the ‘Indian Chronological 
Tables’, he described the different Indian eras and also ex- 
plained the method 'of converting a daft* in any one (rf them 
into the corresponding date of the Christian era. In the 
other, the ‘Genealogical Tables’, he gave ’a suaiinct synopsis 
of the principal andont ahd modern dynasties of India,’ 

In October, 1S38, Prinsep was obliged to return to 
England for consideration of health. But he never recovered 
his health and died on the 22nd of April 1840. He left 
behind him his widow, a daughter and numerous .friends to 
mourn his loss. We shall conclude thi.s memoir by giting 
an extract from an obituary notice which originally appeared 
in the December issue of the Colonial Magazine in 1840and 
was subsequently quoted by Edward Thomas in his edition 
of Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiyuitieo, This justly 
describes Prinsep a.s a man and a scholar, the centenary of 
whose epoch making discovery we are celebrating today. 

“Thus died James Prinsep, in the fortieth year of his 
age. That he was a great man, it would not perhaps be 
strictly correct to assert; but he possessed qualities of a very 
high order, such as are scarcely less admirable than greatness; 
and he has left abundant proofs behind him to establish 
that he was one of the most talented and useful men that 
England has yet given to India. Of his intellectual chara- 
cter, the most prominent feature was enthusiasm — one of 
the prime elements of genius; a burning, irrepressible enthusi- 
asm, to which nothing could set bounds, and which com- 
municated itself to whatever came before him. The very 
strength of his mental constitution, in this respect, was per- 
haps opposed to bis attaining the excellence of a profound 
thinker I it led him to be carried away frequently by firs® 
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tnpi*e88\oi9, ani to apply his powers to a greater range of 
subjects than any human mind can master or excel in. To 
this enthusiasm was fortunately united a habitude of order, 
and power of generalisation, which 'enabled him to grasp 
and comprehend the greatest variety of details. His powers 
of perception were impressed with genius — ^they were cleari 
vigorous, and instantaneous. The extent of his capacity 
was wonderful, and the number and variety of his acquire- 
ments no less remarkable. 

“Himself the soul of enthusiasm, he tran8fu83d a por- 
tion of his spirit into every inquirer in India ; he 8educe<l 
men to observe and to write ; they felt as if he observed and 
watched over them; and the mere pleasure of participating in 
his sympathies and communicating with him, was in itself 
a sufBcient reward for the task of a laborious and painful 
investigation. Had he done nothing else, he would have 
deserved an immortal remembrance in India; but his own 
labours were the gran d stay, the glory, and honour of the 
‘Journal.” 




SECTION IX. 


ETHNOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDKi:.SS. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN INDIAN ETHNIC HISTORY 

Q. S. GhUBTB, M, a., Ph. D. (CANTAB.) 

Professor of Sociology^ Bombay University. 

Discussion of Indian ethnic history daring the last 
thirty years has centred round the three main Unguisitic 
groups — the Indo- Aryan, the Dravidian and the Munda, 
The Munda culture people are almost wholly to be studied 
from their contemporary representatives, while the Dravidian 
culture may be pieced together from prehistoric remains as 
well as from present day and historic evidence. Literary 
evidence from Dravidian sources does not reach high anti- 
quity. The literary evidence, on the other hand, for the 
Indo-Aryan culture is both ample and ancient. From the 
purely linguistic side some scholars have proposed to divide 
the culture and the ethnic stocks of the Indo-Aryans into two 
groups. Competant Vedic scholars have, however, main- 
tained that they see no evidence for such division in Ve^c 
literature or tradition, Pargiter, on the other hand, relying 
on Puranic tradition supports the general thesis of both the 
linguists and the ethnologists. I have set myself the task 
of examining these unorthodox views in order to see what 
should be the right procedure for an ethnic historian of 
India to follow. 

Parpter’s conclusions may be briefly stated as follows; 

1. Tradition alleges that in the earliest times in India 
there were three dominant races, constituting three differ- 
ent stocks, from which all the reigning &milies of ancient 
India were derived. 
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2. The races and the dominant dynasties may be traced 
to three names viz, Manu, Purtlravas and Sudyumna, and 
may be named the Mfinva, the Aila and the Saudyurana 
stocks. 

3. Mann’s line founded four eminent kingdoms : — the 
family derived through IksvSku reigned at AyodhyS, the 
Jana^s in Vidarbha, the Vaigilakas in the country just 
north of Patna and SaryStus at Ku^sthalT or DwSrka in 
Anarta and three ‘apparently less prominent’ ones — ^the KgrUs 
as in the country round KewS and eastwards up to the Sone^ 
a kingdom on the Narbudda with MSbismatT as the Chief 
city and another on the river Tapti. Perhaps there were 
two more kingdoms belonging to the line of Manu : that 
of the Dh&rstakaa in the Punjab and NSbhSga’s line on the 
Jumna. 

4. Purtlravas and the Aila line reigned at Pratisthftna 
onAUahabad and from small beginning spread over a large 
part of northern India at the expense largely of the Msnva 
stock and partly of the Saudyumna family. 

5. The Saudyumna stock held Gaya, TJtkala and Eastern 
India and perhaps also the Uttarakurus or the Himalayan 
region north of the Kuruland. This stock did not play any 
noteworthy part in the traditional history of India. 

6. According to tradition royal power first developed 
mainly in the Gangetic plain, the westernmost 'Capital cities 
being Ayodhyi and Pratistjhina, with a branch at “KuSa- 
BtbalT on the western sea-coast, and apparently two others 
on the rivers Narbudda and Tapti.” 

7. Tradition speaks of AyodhyS as the most ancient 
city j and the Msnvas, one branch of whom ruled at that 
city, were already in India when the Ailas entered. Their 
civilization was as advanced, ‘*or perhaps more so*’, as that 
of the newcomers. 
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8. The power at AyodhyS twice rose to paramount 
dominion : Once in the reign of Mandhatf and again in 
that of Sagar. Their supremacy, however, was shortlived 
and they were soon outshone by the Ailas. In MSndhStf’s 
reign perhaps a part of the Punjab, the Druhyu— realm, was 
annexed. Third time the AyodhyS power rose to eminence 
in the reigns of DaSSratha and his son Ksma. The sons of 
RSma and his brother8*founded kingdoms, in the GSndhSra, 
with TaksaSllS and Punjab, round Mathut^ and in the 
Vindhyas which proved to be shortlived. 

9. The Msnva —stock ‘'seems naturally to declare itself 
Dravidian.” 

10. The Aila stock began as a small principality at 
Allahabad and soon dominated “the whole of North India 
and down to Vidarbha, with the exception of the three 
Manva kingdoms of Ayodhya, Videha and Vai6§lT ; and 
these had been influenced by the Ailas”. 

11 . Of the two sons of Purflravas, the Aila, one ruled at 
PratifthSna and the other founded the kingdom of 
Ksnyakubja or Kanouj. Ayti&, the king of PratisthSna 
had two sons, of whom Nahusa was a famous king. 
Ayu’s other son founded the kingdom of K36T or Benares. 
Nahusa was succeeded by his son Ifayiti, who was a still 
greater king and a renowned conqueror. “He appears to 
have conquered not only all MadhykdeSa tvest of the 
AyodhyS and KSnyakubja kingdoms, and north-west as far 
as the R. SarasvSti, but also the country west, south, and 
south-east of his territory of PratistbSna”. He divided his 
territories among his five sons, Yadu, Turtrasu, Druhyu’ 
Anu and Ptlru. Ptlru was given the re^bn of ancestral 
sovereignty— the southern half of the Ganges- Jumna doab, 
Anu the region, north of Paru’s territories, Druhyu the 
west, Yadu the southwest and Turvasu the south-east. Thus 
Ann’s realm lay in the northern fmrtion of the Ganges 
Jumna doab, Druhyu’s in the couUtry west of the Jumna 
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and north of the Chambal, Yadu’s in the country between 
the Ciuunbal and the Ken and Truvasu’s in the territory 
ronnd *^he former dominions of the Kartlsas. Yadu’s 

line soon developed and was divided later into two branches 
the Ysdayas and the Haihayas, who spread out over the 
southern part of Yadu’s territories into south Malwaandthe 
valley of the Narbudda. The Yidavas seem to have held 
the northern part of the kingdom and rose to eminence in the 
reign of SaSabindu who gave his daughter in marriage to the 
Aikaviki king MindhStr. One Vidarbba in this line, 37th 
from Yadu, founded a kingdom on the Tapti, known later as 
the Vidarbha. The MSnva kingdom of the SiryStas in 
Gujarat came to an end about the time the Haihayas, were 
growing powerful and the SftryStas appear as a subgroup 
among the* Haihaya — ^TSlajaAghas. Ptlru’s family evidently 
did not prosper and was comparatively dormant till Dusyanta, 
who was adopted by a Turvasu king, brought it to great 
fame long afterwards. Druhyu’s line fell on evil days when 
the great AiksvSka king Mgndhitf of Ayodhyi turiifd his 
attention towards it. King GSndhdra of that line fled north 
westwards and “gave his name io the GSndhSra country.” 
There his descendants in the 6th generation multiplied and 
“in time founded many principalities in the'Mieccha countries 
in the northern region beyond India”. Anu’s dsscendants 
were probably carrying on a precarious existence during the 
conquests ‘Of Mindhftt): but three or four generations later 
they roused themselves to activity and with their territorial 
expansion branched off into two lines. Of these the UfiTnara 
dynasty soon set itself to the task of western expansion from 
the eastern border of the Punjab, so that after twenty or 
twenty two generations from Anu bis descendants through 
CJhlnara were occupying almost the whole of the Punjab 
with the exception of its northwest comer. They founded 
the kingdoms of the IHadras, the Kekayas, the Y^jadarbbas^ 
and, the Sanviras. Udinara’s brother Titiksu moved further 
4igst and founded the other line of the Anavas. He seems to 
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have carved out a kingdom to the east of Magadha m East 
Bihar “among the ruder saudyurona stock,”. His descendant 
in the 15th generation was a contemporary of the great 
Ayodhya king Sagara. The sons of his Anava scion fouu. 
ded the five kingdoms of AAga, Pu^dra, "VaAga, Sumha and 
KaliAga. Turvasu’s family seems to have dragged on a 
comparatively tame existence till Marutta, thirty fourth 
in descent from Turvasu, who is described as a great king, 
being childless, adopted the Paurava prince Dusyanta. The 
line thereafter disappears except that the PSpdya, Choja and 
Kera)a dynasties claimed descent from it. 

As we have seen one of the two sons of Purflravas 
founded a kingdom at Kanouj, but his family does not 
seem to have Ijeen fortunate enough to grow and spread out- 
The Ayodhya king Mandhit r “must have overrun the 
Ksnyakubja Kingdom;” and Jahnu of the line married a 
grand-daugher of Mandhatr. The realm got involved in 
the quarrel of the BhSrgavas with the rising power of Hai- 
haya kings. Fifth in descent from Jahnu was Ku6a, whose 
grandson, in the junior line, named Gayk, “is said to have 
carved out for himself a kingdom from a portion of the 
Saudyumna stock in the country known afterwards as 
Magadha”, The dynasty of Gayh, seems to have been soon 
overthrown for nothing is said about it. The Kanyakubja 
dynasty too seems to have been soon overpowered for the 
gaiealogy ends with ViSvSmitra’s grandson. 

The KSg'T kingdom was founded by one of Ayu’s sons 
and seems to have peacefully progressed in spite of the 
Ayodhyft conqueror Mandhitp’s expanding exploits till a 
Halhaya King Bhadrasrei^ya overran and annexed it. But 
the next king of El5T, Divodasa I, was a great man and 
reooverd his kingdom from the Haihayas, Yet according to 
tradition he had to leave his capital, which seems to have 
bean captured by Bftkfasas, and to found another city o 
the GomatT “at Ae eastern border of his land.” Pratardana 
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later oti freed his territory of the Haihayas and his son Vatsa 
established a western kingdom with its capital at Ko§&mbT. 
Vatsaft son Alarka freed Ka6i from the hands of the Efik^- 
sas and established his family there. 

Of all the Ailas the Pauravas, who were living in compa- 
rative oblivion for long ages, began to establish themselves 
as the most pre-eminent nation among the Indian peoples 
with the accession of Dusyanto to the principality, Dusy- 
anta, who was adopted by a Turvasu King, is represented, 
strange to say, as leaving Pr&tisthana, whose proximity to 
his adoptive inheritance of Rewa should have proved a 
natural incentive to retain it as the capital of the united 
rulers, and as making Hastiiiftpura on the Ganges in the 
north as his capital. Genealogical synchronisms establish 
Dusyanta’s position as in the next generation of the great 
Aiktvika $ing Sagara DusyantaS son was Bharata, who 
was such a great personality that after him one branch of 
the Pauravas came to be called the Bharatas or the Bhftratas 
and India Bharatavarsa. Later on the Krivi country, after- 
wards named Pafichsla, was given to two of the princes of the 
line. VadhryaSva of PaflchSlai 18th in descent from Bharata» 
raised his kingdom to fame apd his son Divodasa augmented 
it* Divodisa is placed a generation earlier than king Dagara- 
tha of Ayodhya. Though the Yidavas and the Paurnavas, 
particularly their North PauchSla branch, had powerful 
kingdoms during the time DaSaratha was reigning at Ayo- 
dhyS, none of their kings except that of SurSstra were invited 
to Dag'aratha’s sacrifice nor are they mentioned in the R^mS- 
yapa. The Nwth PafichSla king Sndis, 6th in descent from 
Divodftsa, augmented his kingdom by defeating the contem- 
porary Paurava king Sa^varapa on the Jtimna. His con- 
quests led to the formation of a oonfedaracy of ** ne^hboar- 
ing” kings whom he defeated on the Parnspi or Rftvl- It 
consisted of Samvarapa, the Pftru, “the Ytdva (the YSdava 
king of Mathura)# the Sivas (Sivis, who tvere AnavftS), 
Druhyus (of Gtndhara), Matsyas (west of ^rasei^), 



Turvasa (tiie Turvasu'prince, apparently in Rewa)’’ and other 
smaller kings. Saxhvarapa recaptured his state from the 
grandson of SudSs and also annexed the latter’s realm of 
North Palichala. His son Kura carried his work forward. His 
descendants were called after him Kauravas. A descendant 
of Kuru extended his dominions in the east to Magadha 
where a new dynasty, derived from Kuru’s son, stuck deep 
roots and prospered. Herewith “Magadha for the first time 
took a prominent place in traditional history”. The Kaura- 
vas again became eminent under Pratipa and Santanu. The 
branch established in Magadha, however, outsripped all 
under Jarftsandha., who seems to have been acknowledged 
as the overlord by most of the , kings reigning west of 
Magadha including that of Mathura and south in Vidarbha. 
Here intervenes the Ysdava diplomacy of Kfsija in getting 
rid of Jaraftandha with the help of the Pgpdavas. The stage 
is set for the great Bh^rata war between the Kauravas and 
the Paijidavas* During the time of Pariksit II, a gi’andson of 
Arjuna, Nslgas e> tablished themselves aiTaksa&iia. and attack- 
ing Hastmlpuni killed Pariksit IL This march of the NSgas 
of Tak§aiila “indicates that the Pan jab kingdoms that played 
so prominent a part in the battle had fallen, and certainly 
little more is heard of them”. But Pariksii’s son Jana- 
mejaya III avenged himself for his father’s death and peace 
was made with the Nftgas, who seem to have confined them- 
selves thereafter to the north-west. “And Hasstinapura re- 
mained the outpost of the Hindu kingdoms of North India.” 
But Janamejaya’s fourth successor abandoned Hastina- 
pura and moved across South Pafichala more than three 
hundred miles eastwards to Kaus'Smbl. “Manifestly he was 
obliged to abandon all the Northern part of the Ganges- 
Jumna doab, and there can be no boubt that he was driven 
south by pressure from the Panjab.” It was then that the 
Euru-PafichSlas were blended. This fusion may be recko- 
ned as having occurred about 820 B; C. One of the latest 
Kings ruling at Kau&imbT was Udayana, “who wa^ a king 
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of note.” Id the farther list of kings there is no m«ation 
of any from the country farther west than ^ttrasen* and 
North PaftchSla. 

(12) The Pafichlla king Vadhryafiva, who is 62nd 
io descent from Mana and is 32nd in ascent from the 
PiQdavas of the Bhirata war, his son DivodSsa and his 
saccessors, among whom SudSs may be particularly men- 
tioned,re the kings who figure prominen tly in the Bgveda, 
the other kings named with them there being prc^bly 
petty rSjSs. “All these kings of North PaAchSla were 
KSatriyan brahmans.” 

(18) The earliest Brahmins are seen associated with 
the Minva, non-Aryan, kings, who seem to have got on well 
with their *purohits’, while the early Aila kings' are repre- 
sented as either having no priests or as harassing the 
Brahmins and Bfis, The earliest hymn-singers of the Bg^eda, 
viz. Manu Vaivasvata, Nsbhanedistha MSnava, SkrySta 
M&nava, VatsaprT Bhilandana, MSndhStf, Purukutsa, Ambu- 
risa, Trasadasyu and YuvanSSva, are all Minva K^atriyas of 
the AiksvSka family. The most ancient Bfia to whom 
hyraus are attributed are Chavana BhSrgava, Kavi Bhirgava 
and USnas Kavya,who were the priests either of the Mtovas 
or the Asuras but not of the Ailas. Among the lUanvaB, 
though they had regular priests, it was possible for kings and 
princes to turn to the Brahmin’s priestly profession. Among 
the Ailas the connection of the BhSrgavas with the Haihayas 
seems to be the earliest Brahmin-Kfatriyu association. In the 
Ganges- Jumna doab, though Sivi and Gsdhi are the earliest 
hymnsingers, it was not till the time of Dufyanta and Bharata 
t^t any Brahmin got connected with the Ailas as priest. 
It was after this connection that the brahmin, Bharadysja, 
was adopted as his son by Bharata and a race of Kfatriyan 
Brahmins, amongst whom VadhryaSva, DivodSsa and 
Pijavana of Bg^edic fame are counted, arose. 



The Brahmaatsm of the BiSnvas was more of the 
magkal variety than of the properly religious, best repre- 
sented by the hymns of the Atharvaveda. The Alias in 
taking it up also changed its character and developed sacri- 
ficial worship. In their hands it developed into a huge 
system priestly rather than magical, though the latter aspect 
was not wholly absent from it. “The Ailas Aryanized the 
brahmans as they did the other peoples, and the new 
Brahmanism became the strong hold of Aryanism.” It is this 
developed phase of Brahmanism that is represented in the 
legend of Videgha M&thava as being carried east of the 
Kuru-Paflch&la country. 

(14) Puraravas is called Aila in the Bgveda and the 
name “appears to be more ancient than the fable of Menu’s 
daughter Ila, which seems to have been devised in order to 
explain that name, for such explanatory tales were common.” 
All the Aila dynasties arc derived through him and their 
spr^d corresponds with the Aryan occupation of India. 
The Ailas therefore may be equated with the Aryans. 

(15) The Aryans as represented by the Ailas accord- 
ing to traditional history began their career at PratisthSna 
or Allahabad and thence spread westwards into the Punjab, 
the GSndhara country and even beyond the borders of India, 
southwostwarda into the Narbudda valley, the Tapti valley, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar and partly also eastwards into Bihar, 
Bengal and the Northern Circars. Tradition has no know- 
ledge of the supposed entrance into ai'd spread over India 
of the Aryans from the west. There are a number of 
indications even in the Bgveda going against the accepted 
theory of the Aryan progress from the Punjab to the east. 

(16) Tradition also supplies a clue as to where from 
the Aryans got into mid-North India. The legends and 
fables about Purtiravas, the progenitor of the stock, connect 
him with the region of the Gandharvas, the middle Himala- 
yan Bract, llavrta the country named after Purtlravab, 
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alleged parent of 118, is also a northern region. The most 
sacred region according to all Indian tradition is the country 
■watered by the Sarasvatl and the Dysadvati and neither the 
Punjab nor the Northwest frontier. The region of the Saras- 
vatl is the region where Brahmanism grew under the active 
patronage of the later Alias — the Kuru-PaflchSlas. “Tradi- 
tion or myth thus directly indicates that the Ailas (or 
Aryans) entered India from the Mid-Himalayan region, and 
its attitude towards the North west frontier lends no 
support to any invasion from that quarter.” 

(17) The making of hymns was also an early MSnva 
characteristic, which passed on to the Ailas later on when 
they got connected with Brahmins f»*om among the Minvas. 
The earliest MSnva hymns might have been Sanskritized 
later just as the non- Aryan names were. The next' great 
hymn making activity manifested itself among the Ailas 
after Bharata’s time, and ‘‘the bulk of the Bgvedic hymns 
date from after that period.” The division of hymns into 
rc, yajus, sSman, already existed in the time of flirapyana- 
bha, the 83rd king of Kosala. The hymns existed already 
in a collected form in the reign of Brahmadatta, of South 
PafichSla, the 87th king, as also the Siksa and the Krama* 
pStha. VySsa rearranged the collections into the SafiihitSs 
as we have them about 980 B. C. e- about a century before 
the Bharata war. 

“The Vedic age thus closed roundly at about 1000 B. 0^ 

Anteriorly it stretched back for centuries there was a 

vast difference in time between the earliest hymns and the 
latest in the Bg^eda.” 

(18) The Saudyumna stock “would no doubt be the 
Mu^dl race and its branch the Mon-KhmSr folk in the east." 
It had some connection with the Uttara Kurus and KitB- 
purufas of the Himalayan region. 
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(19) The configuration of the five Anava Kingdoms in 
the east with a broad base on the seacoast aud a wedge pene- 
tration into the Ganges valley suggests that there had been 

an invasion from the sea which left the hilly tracis on llie 
east and the west undisturbed. “But there is i,o trace in 
tradition of any such invasion of this distant region.” 

(20) The PrSgjyotisa kingdom, which occupied the 
whole of North and East Bengal, is not connected in tradi- 
tion with any of the three stocks distinguished above, ai d 
“would seem to have been founded by an invasion of Mon- 
golians from the north-east, though tradition is siUnt ab« nt 
this outlying development.” 

Of these conclusions Nos. 9, 14, 18, 19, and 20 i re 
hypotheses while the rest are more or less directly ba^^d on 
traditional history enshriiud in the Pura^as and ninavellfd 
oy Pargiter after a deej) study which yielded to him a 
aurobar of Very valuable synchronisms and semihistorical 
facts. 

Bdfore I take up a critical valuation of these con- 
clusiwis and hypotheses I shall present the theories and 
conclusions of another scholar, Dr. S. V. Ketkar,=«‘ whose 
work, published within a year of Pargiter ’s work, “Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition”, is not known to scholars and 
ssuddnts of Indology outside the Marathi— knowing group 
as it is written in Marathi, and as it propounds a somewhat 
unorthodox point of view. 

Dr. Ka^kar’s views may be summarised as follows 

1. The Mantra literature — the Bgveda — speaks of the in- 
comingi struggles and culture of one section of the Indo* 
Aryans, the Bharatas, who came to India from the west and 
are represented as proceeding towards the east, and as the 

root of the whole Indo" Aryan nation. 

by Dr. B. V. K«tk«, voU., 2 & 3 (1921- 

19281. 



2. The conflict depicted in the eemihistorical pass 
agds ike ^greda is between the new Jndo-Aryans and 
the old inhabitants ; but the nature of the quarrel makes 
it clear that it is not a conflict between the Aryans and 
the non- Aryans but between the Indra-worshipping and 
sacrificing section of the people and their enemies, who are 
represented more often than not as irreligious. The teims 
Dasyu and DSsa cannot be interpreted to have racial coi.- 
notation. The word Dasyu is Indo-Iranian, its Iranian 
equivalent Dahyu, meaning a stranger, or one from a country 
different to the speaker’s. 

3. The older inhabitants whom the Bharatas met in 
India, viz., the Pttrus, the Anus, the Druhyus, the Turvasus, 
the Yadus and others, were also Aryans. While thefe 
nations were settled more in the west and the centre there 
were other nations of Aiyan culture which were settled more 
towards the east. Among the eastern peoples were the 
Sakas and their priests the Magas after whom an eastern 
district came to be called Mogadha. Perhaps, to jndge by 
their geographical position, the eastern nations found them- 
selves in these regions as a result of a push of the western 
nations, the Yadus, etc. These Arayan nations, whether they 
came to India in invasion after invasion or all at once, had 
spread over almost the whole of North India, excepting 
eastern Bengal and had also occupied a small portion of the 
territory south of the Narbudda. It must have taken about 
a thousand years for them to have spread over such a 
wide expanse of territoiy. These older Aryans may, there- 
fore, be taken to have arrived in India about a thousand 
years earlier than the Bharatas and their allies. 

4. Expansion of the older Aryans, their culture and the 
history of their royal families are preserved in the Sautic 
literature of the ItihSsa and the Purftija, the epics and the 
Puf ftpas, M well as to some mctent in the Atharvaveda* 
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1^ The Bheratas, it is clear frtMD the Bgveda, came to 
India through the Khyber pass and proceeded eastwards 
tmrough the Punjab. The older Aryans may be inferred 
to have desecended into India through Kashmir. 

6. The whole Kgveda has three strata of hymns. By 
far the largest bulk of them were composed after the famous 
Battle of Ten Kings, which seems to be the main theme of 
the collection and particularly so of the Family Books. The 
earlist stratum is formed by hymns which refer to Indra and 
Vftra in mythical manner, i. which embody legendary and 
mythical stories ; while to the second stratum belong the 
few semihistorical semi- legendary stories, like that of Purtl- 
ravas and UrvaST. Both these strata together form a very 
small portion of the Bgveda. Yet hardly any of the hymns 
were composed before the Battle of Ten Kings ; and most 
of the hymns, including those which refer to DivodSsa and 
Sudas, round whom centres the story of the battle, as 
ancient personages almost getting mythical, must have been 
composed long after the battle. There are few hymns which 
are contemporary with these kings, while the bulk of the 
Bgveda must hav'i been composed and sung about two to 
four hundred years after the Ijattle. 

7. Following the geneologies and their synchronism as 
govern in the Puripas the age of Divodasa and Sudasa may 
be fixed as about 250 years before the Bbsrata war. Thus 
the Battle of Ten Kings, culmination of the struggle which 
started between the Bharatas and their allies the P^thus and 
Pargus on the one hand, and the older Indo- Aryans on the 
other on the arrival dL the former and which lasted for 
about 50 years, may be taken to have occurred about 250 
years before the BhSrata war. It may similarly be con- 
sidered on the same grounds to be an event later than 
BftterathT Bima by about years. But the question 
caimot be regarded as finally settled. First, it is evident 
dnt in the Puranic chionology and gmiealegies there is 
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some confusion abouc Purukutsa. Second, Ayu is mentioned 
as a colleague of DivodSsa in the 3>g^eda, the allies in this 
particular occasion being defeated by Ttlrvayina, and if this 
Ayu is the same person as the one arho is gitren in the 
genealogies as the son of Purtlravas then the age of 
DivodSsa and therefore of the Battle of Ten Kings would 
have to be shifted further back into the hoary antiquity 
of more than 1500 years before the BhSrata war. 
Dr. Ketkar is inclined to assign the Battle of Ten Kings to 
a period about 600 years before the Bhirata war. 

8. As for the Sata — culture he thinks.that the early foim 
of sacrifice which centres round the fire*cult with single 
Fire was common to both the sections of the Indo-Arayans 
as also to the Iranians. This fire-cult does not seem to 
have developed much among the older section, whom the 
Bharatas met. Their ritual, which is reflected in the 
Atharvaveda, must have been mostly of the domestic variety 
and might or might not have been accompanied by the 
recitation of formulae. Yet he thinks that the institution 
of Purohita was well established among them. One class of 
their ministrants was merged with the Purohita — class of the 
mantra -culture, while another, less organised and more in 
demand by the ordinary mass ot people, survives in the 
sorcerer and magician of the present day. A third and an 
ntegral part of the Sttta-culture, the bard and the singer, 
managed to keep its function and handed down the PurSijas 
and the Epics, though in a Brahraanised form. It was its 
business to recite the genealogies of great families and the 
exploits of great kings. 

The sacrificial cult in the Sflta-culture seems to have 
suffered a change in the eastern portion of the Indo-Arayaa 
area* To the east of the Ganges the people were perhaps 
not at all in favour of the sacrifilcial cult and the nations to 
the |r^t Magadha had devebped their domestk 
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ma^c and also their worship of certain deities . The situa- 
tion regarding the more western section of these older Indo- 
Arayans, viz., the Yadus and the Turvasus, seems to have 
been different. They were Indra — worshippers and had the 
sacrificial cult almost as highly developed as among the 
Bharatas. The Sakas, who were the easterners, looked upon 
Indra, the great deity of the Bharatas, as a RSksasa. 

The culture was devoid of Brahmins as a class. The 
story of RSma which mast have been current among these 
people is preserved in rather different versions by both 
the Jainas and the Buddhists. Followers of Jainism and 
Buddhism, though they drew largely upon the theMophical 
knowledge which was developed in the age of the 
Upanisads, preserve soma elements of this old culture. 
The institution of Yati and Muni, evincing great regard for 
the practice of asceticism, is one of them. Among the 
godlings, Vai&ravapa Kubora ar.d VidySdharas is another. 
The great god of the sacrifice as it was developed in the 
Yajurveda is PrajSpati, who seems to have been a god of 
this Suta-culture as ho is acknowledged by both the Jainas 
and the Buddhists and is fairly prominent in the Purauas. 

Siva and Visnu also seem to have been deities belonging to 
this culture and having those particular attributes which they 
begin to assume within Mantra-culture in the Yajurveda and 
later literature. Some aspect of Vistju might have been a 
common heritage of the Iranians, the older Indo-Aryans and 
the Bharata Indo-Aryans. Yet the two Visijus as they 
were developed in the Sauti — culture and in the MSntra 
culture respectively seem to have been different, and the 
Vispu of the Puranas and the Epics and of later Brah- 
manism is more of a lineal descendant of the Sautic Vispu 
rather than of the Rgvedic one. This is even more true of 
Siva. In the Rgveda Siva does not appear as a deity at all. 
Rudra is the only deity which seems to have some of the 
characteristics of the later Siva. When one finds that in- 
S]Hte of the total absence of ^iva in the Bgveda in the 
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YajarVeda not only does Siva or Saftkara appear bat be ig 
even accompanied by GirisutS or PSrvati and Kftrtikeya one 
feels feirly convi aced that Siva as a deity is a contribatiob 
of the earlier Indo<Aryans to the Brahmanic pantheon. The 
reference to some local people as having phallus for their 
deity which we 6nd in the Bg^ada makes it probable that 
the indigenous people worshipped Siva also in the form of 
the phallus/? hallus worship may thus be regarded as another 
trait of the Stlta-culture. 

9. The Mantra culture shows itself also to be a fire-cult 
culture. In the early period the daily sacrifice was offered 
in the domestic fire but in the Bgveda itself there is much 
evidence of the practice of collective sacrifice with three fires. 
Daily and household practice of the fire-cult, it would 
appear, was already growing infrequent and must have be- 
come rare by the time the Srauta sacrifices were fully 
developed as in the Yajurveda. The first preliminary of such 
sacrifices, VI 2 ., the kindling of fire, makes it clear that the 
practice of keeping the domestic fire was so rare that the 
texts could not take its existence for granted and proceed to 
the next rite of the complex sacrifice. It was but natural 
that fire- cult as a daily and household practice should fall 
into the background in the warm climate of India, and it is 
interesting to note that in the Brahmanic literature one of 
the severe penances laid down for certain offences is the 
keeping of ‘five fires’. 

In the Satras a clear attempt is made to make an appeal 
to the local people with the incorporation of an important 
and popular item of their culture, viz., the narration at 
great deeds of the past, and along with it by the insertion 
of stories connecting some of the great kings of the past, 
who were highly regarded by the local people, with the 
sacrifice. It is the growing influence of these older nations 
as a component part of the newer synthesis that accounts 
for the great importance which comes to be attached to the 
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ItihSea and the PurSoa in the Sutras, where they are des* 
cribed as the Veda, whose study is far more important than 
that of any other Veda. In this connection it should be 
noted that the first Vedic mention of the ItihSsa and the 
PurSpa is found in that section of the Atharvaveda which 
deals with the VrStyastoma. The VrStyastoma was a rite 
whereby those who were outside the three Vardas, developed 
in the Mintra culture, could be admitted within their fold. 
VrStyas he positively believes were Aryans; for it is said 
in the Pallchavimfia BrShmai;^ that though they are un- 
initiated they speak the language of the initiated whereby 
is to be understood the Sanskritic language. It is also 
mentioned of them that they describe certain words, which 
are really easy for pronunciation, as difficult to pronounce, 
it being implied that they were people accustomed to speak a 
PrSkftic dialect. 


Varufla seems to have been the most important God in 
the pantheon pf the Bharata Indo-Aryans in the earliest age 
of their culture but in the Bgveda he is superseded by the 
war -god Indra, In the development of the sacrifice which 
is represented in the Yejurveda almost a new god in the 
person of Prajipati emerges as the one great god of sacri- 
fice. Indra thus recedes from the field. This eclipse of 
Indra is complete in the later Brah manic pantheon wherein 
he becomes only one of the many secondary gods while the 
position of importance and supremacy is accorded to Vis^iu 
or ^iva. If the development of the supremacy of Visfliu 
and his attributes were an internal process unaffected by 
foreign ideas we should have found Indra altogether vanish- 
ing from the pantheon and leaving the field in the sole 
charge of Vi(QU but, as it is, we find Indra still persisting 
but reduced to a secondary position. Vi?^^u, with his Brah- 
manic attributes, must, therefore, have been a deity taken 
over from the Sflta-culture. 
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The development of sacrifidal technique and the corres- 
ponding specialisation of priestly functions as well as the 
nmitiplication and magnification of sacrifices and establish- 
ment of collective long drawn-out Satras took place during 
the period of time which elapsed between the Battle of Ten 
Kings and the BhSrata war. During about a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty years after the BhSrata war the sacrifidal 
ritual developed further but also declined never to be resus- 
citated to its former glory. All this development took place 
in the Kuru-PafichSl country. 

10. Though Sautic tradition is valuable, all the genea- 
logies preserved in it aiiinot be taken as absolutely correct 
and there is ample reason to believe that some of them have 
been framed by later authors on the basis of some inf .rma- 
tion wrongly interpreted with a desire to correlate all the 
information derived from whatever source. He thinks that 
the synchronism established by Pargiter, on the authority of 
the PurSpas, between Yayiti and Kakutstha of the IksvSku 
line csiiinot Ije relied upon as YaySti, who is represented 
as the progenitor of many nations, is clearly a mythical 
figure. The Puranic texts are silent about the Kings Kutsa, 
Ayu and his foe Turvaygija though they are mentioned in 
the Bgveda as the contemporaries of DivodSsa. They show 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu in the IksvSku line as contem* 
poraries of DivodSsa of KS6T. This synchronism is wrong 
as Kutsa and DivodSsa of the Bgveda are shown as being in 
the Punjab and it is not likely that a King of ES§T should 
have been fighting in the Punjab. In the Bgveda DivodSsa 
and Sudiaa appear as Kings of the Purus as well as their 
enemies. It is likely that the Bharatas, Purus, Tftsus and 
the later known Kurus were all sub-branches of a nation. 
IHvodisa and SudSsa were the leaders of the Bhan tas and 
as such were embroiled with the Parus. Later on they 
established themselves in the Kurukfetra and were brought 
into the Paurava genealogies of the PurSoas, being looked 
upon as the kings of the Ptlrus. This hypothesis will 
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explain why in the PurS^ic genealogies there is a big gap in 
the Paurava line between AjamT^ha and B>hsa. 

The MabihhSrabi does not even mention SudSsa, and 
Sautic tradition has evidently connected a number of romantic 
episodes in order to establish the origin of the five nationsj 
mentioned in the B,gveda, from YaySti. Most of the Kings 
famed in the Sautic tradition arc conspicuous by their 
absence in the ?,gveda. This is «prte natural as the people 
who had newly arrived in the Punjab a)uld not have been 
in close touch with the traditional history of the eastern 
region, 

Pargiter’s contention that traditional history implies 
the existence of three different stocks is not entirely correct. 
The tradition, on the basis of which he reconstructs the 
history, itself postulatiis some connection between the des- 
cenda’ ts of Purtlravas and those of Sudyumna, the latter 
being represented as I]a, the mother of Puraravas, turned 
into man. Though Iksvaku is represented as Munu’s son 
and IJa as Manu’s daughter there is nowhere any indication 
that the descendants of Iksvgk u spoke any but an Aryan 
tongue- As pointed out by Naruyana Tripathi the Ailas are 
rather mixed in their origin than pure-bred Aryans. Budha, 
the father of Puraravas is an illegitimate son, his father 
being represented as an emperor of the Brahmins of the 
North, and his wife IlS was of doubtful origin.* To repre- 
sent such a stock as Aryan is surely to go much beyond any 
conclusion warranted by traditional history and even to set 
aside its evidence. 

The Saiva cult is generally believed to be of non-Aryan 
origin. Though tradition preserves some evidence of its 
intimate associatian with Benares or KSST it never suggests 
similw: connection with the line of AyodhyS kings. 


(l) ladbo Hiitorioal (Juarterly, Vol. IX, page 464- 



Pai^iter draws our attention to the Vedic tradition 
which makes the earliest hymn-makers to be some of the 
Aikgvika Kings and Brahmins connected with the Mluva 
stock (2). The earliest proio-historical person to be credited 
with being a hymn-maker is MindhStf, the great Iksvskn 
King. The Sautic tradition, which Pargiter apparently 
notes approvingly, makes Mfiudhatr, two of his sons, 
Purukutsa and AmbarTsa, and two of his grandsons, 
Trasadasyu and Yuvauagva, to be hymn-makers among the 
Aftgirasas t3) . The Vedic tradition attributes to all of 
them, except Purukutsa, certain hymns of the Bgv’eda.<^) 
Pargiter asks us to believe that the language of the original 
MSnva hymns must have been changed to Vedic Sanskrit 
in course of time and thus frees his theory from a great 
difficulty. But surely though this is an easy way of escape 
from the difficulty it is far from convincing. Thei'e is thus 
in the earliest productions of the MSnvas no evidence of 
their supposed non-Aryan language. 

It is equally surprising that in these out-pourings of 
heart of the early Minvas, which also happen to be the 
earliest proto-historical Vedic poetry, there is no evidence of 
any difference in the cult. Such a state of things could be 
the result of either a total change from their original cult 
on the part of the MSnvas, whatever it might have been, 
or a wholesale super-imposition of the Aila cult on the 
Manvas- There being no suggestion anywhere that the 
Ailas had spread their dominion over the Aikfvakus or 
over the other early MSnvas the latter supposition would 
hardly be acceptable. The third possible alternative is that 
the so-called Vedic cult is MSnva heritage taken over by the 
Alias. Pargiter ’s contention is a combination of the first 

(2) Loa oit, p. 312* 

(8) loo* oit. p. 246 ond F. N. 3. 

(4) Ohiir&T, Prftohin« Ohoritrokofio (in Marathi) aodor the respeolite 
nomaiy aud 8* V* Eetkofi Mobftr&gtny* Jfi&jiakoda V<d. lU* 
pp. 87-116. 



and the third alternatives. The conclusion becomes inevit- 
able that there is no evidence of difference in cult between 
the early MSnvas and the Aiks or that the Minvas were 
very £andair.entally influenced by the Aiks in their very 
early history, and not as Pargiter holds only in their later 
history when he opines that it was the reformed Brahma- 
nism that was passed from the BhSrata kingdom to 
AyodhyS and Videha . 

Pargiter himself notes the tradition which makes Sibi 
AuSinara and GSdhi the earliest among the Ailas to chant 
hymns, 'taking the kingly .lists of the sautic tradition as 
authoritative, though it does not mention a Paurava king, 
whose name according to the Vedic tradition is Trasadasyu 
and who was a hymn-maker, anywhere in the Paurava 
line. ' The next proto -historical person to compose hymns 
was Vi&vSmitra. Now Sibi is only sixth in descent 
from MSndhStf, the first protohistorical personage and 
Gldlii and ViSvSmitra IX and XI. In the opinion of 
Pargiter the next great stage in the composition of the 
hymns began with Bharatas contemporaries, i, e. those who 
were 23rd in descent from MSndhStf, who were Brahmins 
Or Brahmins turned Ksatriyas. The Vedic tradition men- 
tions a number of kings, like Madhuchhandas, the son of 
ViSvSmitra and others, who were hymn- makers but in the 
lists of the Sautic tradition the next hymn -maker who 
gets a dynastic place is Pratardana of KsST, two genera- 
tions above Bharata. Clearly in Pargiter's theory we are 
asked to believe that the inspiration of hymn-chanting 
which was a heritage of the Miuvas vanished on their 
having communicated it to the Aiks. Generally, under 
conditions of such transfer literary activities as other cul- 
tural activities burst forth with greater vigour than formerly. 
The expknation of the apparent contradiction of this 
general kw must lie in the fact that a number of kings 
and priests mentioned in the Vedi tradition as hymn-makers 


(5) Loo. oit. p. 811- t. n. S. 



must have flourished duriu^ this intervening period and 
some even before that, though they have failed to secure a 
place in the lists of the Sautic tradition* One such speci- 
ally noteworthy case may be singled out for mention. It 
is that of Trasadasyu. Pargiter himself suggests that 
these were two Trasadasyus with two Purukutsas as their 
fathers. He makes the Paurava Trasadasyu far later than 
the AikvsSka Trasadasyu but offers no explanation of the 
fact that he is not mentioned in the Puranic lists, ex- 
cepting the trite one that ho and his father belonged to 
‘‘some minor dynasty derived from Bharata ; and are un- 
known to Ksatriya fame.'’® The more probable situation 
would appear to be that there were two Trasadasyus who 
were contemporaries and well-known. The Sautic tradition 
with its evident partiality for the Aiksvakas took care to 
retain thit name in the IksvSku line while the Vedic tradition 
impliedly derived the later IksvSkus from the Ptirus whose 
chief was Trasadasyu. If the Paurava Trasadasyu would 
thus* prove to be a contemporary of the AiksvSka Trasa- 
dasyu, the hymn-making activity of the Ailas would be 
more or less contemporary with that of the Minvas. Thus 
the main contention about the hymn* chanting heritage of 
the Minvas based on the ground of time-sequence in tra- 
ditional mention may be found to be more apparent than 
real. 


There are a number<of other personages traditionaUy 
known to be hymn-mukers, who are either mythical or semi- 
mythical* Among these figure Mann himself, Purflravas, 
Mann’s sons Kibhinedistba and Saryiti, Nabu^ Miaava, 
Yayati, Pfthu Vainya, PrthuS son Tinvst, from among the 
ruling families and Chyavana Bhirgava, Kavi fihirgava. 
Dianas Kivya and others of the priestly families. 

Vainya and his son Tinva are not placed in the Pauranic 
dynastic lists and one wonders whether this Pjrthu ie the 
same as the Aiksvika Pftha, who is the 6th king in the 


9. Loe. oit* pp* 193*34— 
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Aikfvika genealogy. Leaving him aside as also Manu, 
the common ancestor of both the Alias and the Mfinvas, we 
have three semimythical personages of the Aila family and 
tw<j of t’f'e MSnva whom the Vedic tradition regards as 
hymn-makers. Surely this participation in the hymn-making 
activity does not entitle the MSnvas to claim a superior 
position and Pargiter has certainly gone wi-ong here becf.use 
he has chosen to attach very little importance to Vedic 
tradition even in the field where it deserves to be attended 
to with respect. 

The Iksvakus appear to be connected with the Aiks by 
marriage from very early times. The daughter or grand- 
daughter of Kakutstlia, the 4th king in the IksvSku family 
was married to a brother of Tayati, the 6(h king in the 
Aila line. Paru, the 7th king in the Paurava family, had a 
princess of Kosala as one of his wives. “ Janamejaya I 
the son of Paru, married Sunanda, a Magadha princess. » 
YuVangSva,Eatner of the great AiksvSka monarch Mfiudhatf 
married GaurT, the daughter of MatinSra, 19 th in the 
Paurava family. MSndhStj: himself married the daughter 
of Safiabindu, 20t.h in the YSdava line. Jahnu, 23rd in the 
Kinyakubja family, married MSndhatrS grand-daughter.^* 
Do such early marriage-connections support the claim that 
the Iksvakus were non- Aryans ? It appears to me that 
such free intercourse could result only between stocks 
whidi are not separated by a great difference; in speech and 
culture. 

Pa>'giter thinks that his inference of three originally 
different stocks with their linguistic separateness drawn 

7. Pargiter, op. oit. p. 1C7, 

6- Ohitrav, op. oit. p. 339 (refaroooe Mbh. Adi, 63, '89, Kombliakopaiu 

Ed.), 

9. Ibid. p. 193 , 

to. Pargiter, op, oit.-, p- 83. 

11. Ibid.p. Ul, 

12. IWlp. 150. 
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from traditional history and the expansion of the Aila 
stock known from traditional history taken together explain 
the peculiar distribution of linguistic afl&nities of the 
various modern indo-Aryan languages made so famous by 
Sir George Grierson. His statement of his view and his 
argument is rather laconic and slurs over facts. The lan- 
guage of the mid-land was the language of the Ailas in 
their advanced cultural stage. Branches of this Aila stock 
afterwards colonized the Punjab on the west, Kathiawar 
Gujarat and the north-west Deccan on the South, and east 
and south Bihar and Bengal on the east. The language of 
the Ailas of the Madhyade&a went into the formation of the 
midlandic modern language, while the later expansion of 
the Ailas gave rise to the outlandic languages. On this 
hypothesis it is clear that the common features of the out- 
landic languages must be the consequence of the uniform 
Aila language of the midland, which the later Ailas carried 
with them to their new homes. If so the peculiarities 
which have led to the grouping together of the present 
so-called outlandic languages must be exactly those which 
they must have had in common with the language of their 
parent midland. Thus those common features instead of 
distinguishing the midlandic from the outlandic languages 
would rather class both of them together, a conclu- 
sion quite contrary to what Pargiter supposes his hypo- 
thesis proves. If, on the other hand, it is argued that the 
special affinities of the outlandic group of languages are 
due to the common substratum of the outlandic regions 
then the expansion of the Ailas in these regions has no 
specific influence on their linguistic history. Thus the 
inference about three stocks and traditional history do not 
find any additional support in the peculiar distribution of 
the linguistic affinities of the modern Indo-Aryan tmigues. 

Further according to Grierson the languages of the 
eastern Punjab, north eastern Rajputana, Gujarat and Oudh 
are intermediate between the mi^ndic and the (Nitlandic 
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langaagea. As regards the mixture in Oudh he opines that 
the midland-language ‘ has not established itself so firmly 
as it has in the west and south.’ Now Oudh or the 
province with AyodhyS for its capital, in the opinion of 
Pargiteri was originally Dravidian, The Oudhian mixture 
therefore can only be between Dravidian and midlandic 
Aryan. Outlaudic Aryan thus cannot have any particula 
affinity with the Oudhian tongue apart from whatever it may 
have in common with midlandic Aryan. And yet Grierson’s 
conclusion postulates a rather closer affinity of Oudhian 
with outlandic Aryan. On Pargiter’s showing the Punjab 
and RajputSni were colonised by later branches of the 
midlandic Aryans and his theory fails to provide for the 
factor that must have caused the mixture of which 
Grierson* speaks. The case of Guiarat may be treated as 
in some degree parallel to that of Oudh with this exception 
that whereas Oudh was not colonised by the midlandic 
peoples Gujarat.after the early cessation of the Manva 
dominance, was wholly under the sway of the mindlandio 
Aryans. 

Thus it is seen that the inference of Pargiter is tot at 
all supported by the so-called peculirilics of linguistic affini- 
ties and that it is rather comradictcd by iheir tupposed exis- 
tence. As for Pargiter’s contention ihat the outspread of the 
Druhyns over the western froutieis of itt Puiiji.b a few 
generations after MandhStp’s presfcure against thtm».«. about 
1600 B. C. according to him, marks the over-flow of the Indo- 
Aryan Ailas into Iran, ■where they carried ‘their religion’ and 
might have also ‘led to the genesis of the Iranians,’ 1 wonder 
if any scholar working on the problems of Iranian and western 
Asian history will consider it to be a suggestion worth-while 
entertaming. Here I wish to point out a difficulty which, it 
appears to me, has-escaped Pargiter’s notice. The second great 
stage in the composition of the hymns of the Bgveda began, 
aocordmg to him, about a hundred years after the date he 
suggests for the penetration of the iJruhyus into the western 



regions b 370 Qd tha Slindukash. The eacrlfice ofthe llgveda is 
a cy|lt which raquiras three fires for its ritual performance* 
Unbj^ it can be proved that the three — fires-cultwas not pre- 
valent among the Drohyus we must take is that the'religiou 
which the Druhyns must have carried to Iran was the sacrifi- 
cial cult with three fires. Yet the religion of the Iranians is 
a sj^U fire-cult. Is there evidence to show that they had 
originally a three — fires-cult which was later simplified into a 
single-fire one ? 

Condderatlon of Pargiter’s contention that Brahmanism 
was a MSnva institution and was ‘alien to the earliest Allas' 
who ‘appear to have been their own sacrificers’ may best be 
made by investigating first, the chronological connection cf 
the different stocks with priestly families and their treatment 
of their priests or Purohitas and second, the attitude of the 
early kings to Brahmins as a class. 

Pargiter points out the very early and long connection of 
the Yasuthas with the Ayodhyl family and the early connec- 
tion of two scions of the Bhftrgava family with the Saryatas 
and the DSnavas. Chyavana was the Purohila of Saryati of 
Katfiiavar and U&anas Sukra of the DSriavas. Of the le- 
maipiug renowned Brahmin families the earliest Afigirasas, 
loavip^ apide Bfhaspati, the priest of the gods, were priests 
to Mindhitf; of Ayodhyi, some of the individuttl members 
being a little later connected also with the kingdom of VaiSgli 
and with Harifchandra of Ayodhyft. The Atreyas established 
themselves at the Haihaya court after the Haihajas bad 
qu^jTt^led with their ancient priests the Bhygns. The 
Ki&yapas and the Agastyasare still later, though the fcumer 
are associated with one of thp tn-anches of the Ailas. So the 
early priestly femilies were patronised by the non-Aryan 
stocks and there is nothing in the names of families which 
really conflict^ with this jsonclusiou. Kaiy^pa is vtiy ipuch 
like KaSipti, the ending of the name of the Daltya. Hiraipya- 
kaiipu and may bo non- Aryan. and Airt miglit be 
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noQ- Aryan quite as well ai Aryan.’*= “fhe only names that 
xronsibly are Sanskrit are Bhpgu and Va8is^R;” but the 
cwj fain lies \rere definitely the priests of the non- Aryan kings 
in the earliest history. 

T } take the consideration of the names of the principal 
priestly families it may be pointed out that Prof. Arnold J- 
Toynbee^^ equates the Bhrgus with the Thraco-Phyrgian. 
speaking Brigoi of the Balkan Peninsula and the Bebrycee 
and Phryges of Anatolia and the Ka&yapas with the Cassip- 
pieithe neighbours of the Brigoi. As Pargiter himself is 
inclined to look upon other names as Indo-Aryan and as the 
doubtful name of the Kasyapas ai.d that of the Bhfgus are 
Indo-European it is clear we must regard all these priestly 
f iniilies as having Aryan names. If we find them serving as 
chaplains to royal dynasties a priori vre should conclude that 
they had imposed their religious or ritual system on their 
royal piirons or that their royal patrons Were of' the same re- 
I'gious and cultural heritage as themselves. Priesthood, there- 
fore, whither first found associated with the MSnvas of the 
Ailas, apart from the consideration put forward above about 
the Aryan-1 ineage of the MSnvas, must be held to be an Aryan 
institution. - . 

As for the association of the-priestlyifaroilieewithroyal 
personages it roust be mentioned that it ttadiiion connects 
the semi-mythical Vasifthas with IkfvSku -and. others of the 
lk§vsku family it also mentions a Vasisi^ ps - the priest of 
Purtlravas.*^ If USinas Sukra in the priest pf the PSnavas 
Brhaspati, an Ailgirasa, is the priest- of the Devas at the 
same time. Leaving aside these aemimythical personages 
Pargiter himself looks upon the priest of Trayyiruija as ‘the 
earliest Vasiftha who has a definite, position. Thus ^he ear. 
- liest semihistorical Vasifthais associated with the 50th king 

15. A study of History vol II, pp 435-48€. ' 

14 Ohitrav, loo, oit. p, 384. (rofersmoe to Porio*, l{iJ,T-I0 

sod Psdms Poraaa Bhami1ih«a4*i . 
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in the genealogJoal lists. The Atri family gets associated 
with the Haihayaa of the Aila stock through Datta Atreya, 
who seems to have been the first definite Atreya.to be a 
priest, and is mentioned in connection with the Haihaya king 
Arjuna KSrtavTrya, who is Slstin the list. It is the AAgi* 
rasas who are mentioned as priests of the first proto-histo- 
rical king, MandhSty of AyodhyB, the 21st in the list. Thus 
it would appear that the first definite person to be mentioned 
as a priest is Chyavana, the Bhargava, and he is associated 
with ^a»*yati in Kathiawar. As between the Vasisthas and 
Abris there is almost no priority of mention as the definite 
priests of a protohistorical king. The mention of a ViSva- 
mitra and of a KaSyapa as priests is only later by a genera- 
tion or two. 

There is reason to believe that the Bhygus and Atris had 
more ancient connection with the Aila family as theiir priests* 
Apnavana, a Bhargava only about two generations later than 
Chyavana, married the daughter of the Aila king Nahusa. 
Prabhakara, the Atreya, married the daughters of RaudraSva 
17 th in the Paarava line. To me it appears that such re- 
lations with scions of priestly families suggest antectdanl cr 
coasjqujsi priestly help to the royal personage. It is well 
known that the anchorite RsyaSyfiga was secured by Dafiara- 
tha throug.i the offer in marriage of his friend’s daughter.’® 
Saryati got the services ofChyavana through his daughter 
Sukanyi who was given in marriage to the seer. Similarly 
Mxru'taof VaiSllT requieted the valuable services of Sam- 
varta, his priest who helped him when his hereditary priest 
"ibiadonsd him, by giving his daughter in marriage to him. 
and SySvSsva, ths Atreya, sacrificed for king Ratbaviti Dir- 
bhya and married his daughter. It is not at all unlikely, 
therefore, that the Atris acted as priests, though not as here- 
ditary ones, as early as RaudrISva, the 1 7th Aila, whose son-in- 
law Prabh9kara became. If this argument is accepted as valid 
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then the priority of priestly association with a protohistorical 
king goes to the Atris among the priests and the Pauravas 
among the kings, excepting of course the case of Cl ayvana 
Bhirgava and his patron SarySta Mftnava. 

Let us now see what the Brah manic tradition has to say 
about the antiquity and sanctity of the various priestly 
families. First of all there are the reputed Prajipatis or mind- 
born sons of Brahma from whom the Hindu section of the 
mankind is supposed to have been produced. Comparing 
the lists as given in the Manusmyti, the Mahibharata and 
the Purauas, one finds that though the number varies from 
seven to ten and more and different names occur in the 
different lists, giving altogether seventien different perso- 
nages’* some names are constant throughout. Atri and 
Aligiras are always present in all these lists# whether the 
PrajSpatis are enumerfited or the Maharsis. Visistha and 
Marlchi are omitted in one list t,nd Bhrgu in two.’* Manu’s 
list,*® which is perhaps the most complete, has two addi- 
tional ones, Prachetfis and Nirada, of whom the former may 
be considered to stand for Uaksa of some'of thedists. Thus 
the tradition of Atris being one of the .oldest families is 
preserved in this mythological account: of creation. 

Second, we have the great Bsis or the seven Rais counted 
in various places. The Vispu Purgna enumerates the following 
pwsons as the great sages of the Vaivasvata Manvantara or 
the present age of the creation. Vgsistha, Kafiyapa, Atri, 
Jamidagni, GriUiaraa, Viivirnitra and Bharadvsja*’. The 
idja of the seven Rns as the most ancient seers occurs in the 
Rg/efi, where thiy are called divine and are named indi- 
vidually in thi Satapatha Brghmaua and the Brhadlraijygko- 
panisad and are identified in the former work with the seven 
stars in the constellation of the Creat Bear. The latter 

18. Wilson H. H. Vtf^n Pura^a (trant.) p. 60, t n- 
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work names them as Gautama. Bharadv&ja, Vi&vimitra, 
Jama^Iagui, Vasif^ha, KaSyapn suid Atri.^* The two lists, 
that of the Vis^u Pur5i?a and that of the Upanisad, agree in 
the names of the individuals but not in the order. That the 
individualB in this group all figure in the group of the so- 
oallid Gotrarsis is significant. Gotrarsis are those sagts 
with reference to whom all the ktiown Gotras or family- 
uam33 were classified at a pirticular timo.^^ 

Btudhayana, who deals with the classification of the 
Gjoras, also enum.3rates the seven B?i8 as Jamadagui, Vi§v5- 
Mitra, Atri, BharadvSja, Gautama, Ka&yapa and Vasist,ha>^* 
i. e. the individuals are the same as in the above lists but 
the order is different. Afivaliyana mentions the same indi- 
viduals as seven B?is but with a still different order,^® 
Both these authors add the name of AgSstya to ihis group 
to make their group of the Gotrarsis.^s It is to be noticed 
that the famous Bhfgu and AAgirasa families are conspicuous 
by their absence in the lisis of the Maharsis or the seven 
B.fis as well as in those of »the eight Gotrarsis, both cf them 
b ting represented by their descendants. . 

In Epic mythology there is evidence of jealousy and 
pridi exisring among the -priestly families. We find a de- 
claration that the Bhrgus, the Aftgirasas, the Visisthas, the 
Kiliyapas, the Agastyas and the Atreyas are ‘ the best Bsis 
in^the world.’*^ Yet at one place in the MahSbhirata it is 
stated that originally there were only four Gotras, vi-z., of 
Bhrgu, Aftgiras, Ka§yapa and Visistha, Pargiter has laid 
8tr339 on this statainen'. to prove his contention that the early 
BrahroSuic priestly families began with the non-Ailas.^* 

iS, . . 
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The. KaSyapas as Pargiter himeelf points out are definitely 
known to bj of later origin than the Bhigus, the Visisthas 
or even the Atreyts and yet they are here counted among the 
origin'll Gotras. This discrepancy may be explained, I tl^k, 
as the result of the evident Bhfguization of the extsint Mahi- 
bhirala, which is so clearly demonstrated by Dr. Sukthan- 
kar.®* One KaSyapa is venerated by ParafeurSma, the 
BhSrgava hero of the epic, and it is likely that the redacter 
in his partiality for the BhSrgavas has also glorified the 
person who was respected by the greatest of the BhSrgavae. 
But the omission of i Atri is not easily explained unless we 
grant that there was some tradition regarding the later origin 
of the Atris. 

This conclusion, the priority of the Bhfgus, the AAgi- 
rasas and the Vasisthas, is further strengthened by the fact 
that in the ^gvi^a the Pitps or ancient fathers are Navagvts 
Vairapas, Afigirasas., Athaivaus, Bhjrgus, and VSsisthas.®® 
The omission of Atri is particularly to be noted in view of 
the importance he has in the Bgveda. 

Vedic tradition exhorts that a Bhpguor Bh3rga;Va should 
be a ho tf or a particular functional priest .at the Ksj^tlya 
sacrifices*^ and it narrates a legend which is pui;ported to 
explain why originally only a Vasistha or a person of the 
Vasiatha Gotra could be a Brahman or a particular functional 
priest and also to suggest that Vasifthas were the fiijst Puro- 
hitas of the people.** The Bgveda itself, on the other 
hand, describes Atrj as the seer of the five tribes, indicating 
thereby that he was the Purohita of an important section of 
the Vedic, people.** Brahroanic tradition looks upon him 
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with pjrticular regard as the greatest of the sages who deve- 
loped the 8'icrificial technique. This must be the reason why 
when the ^Isi of a hymn is not known it may be fathered on 
to Atri. That is why also at a particular stage of the begin- 
ning of a sacrifice an Atreya is required to come forward for 
being accorded honour. The question asked is “Who is an 
Atreya,” indicating that only an Atreya is entitkd to the 
great honour of beginning the operations in connection with 
a sacrifice.** The statement in the MahSbhSrata that the 
Bhi^s were the priests of the Ksatrlyas*® may not* be 
attached any importance to Jin view of the evident Bhrguisa. 
tion of the work. 

I may leave this .discussion with the conclusion that 
there is ample evidence to consider the three priestly families 
of the Bhfgus, the AAgirasas and the Yasisihfcs as the oldest 
and that though the Atris are a very ancient family there is 
some traditional evidence to look upon them as somewhat 
junior to these three. It is also clear from the traditional 
account that though the Atris were somewhat junior to the 
Bhfgus, the Ahgirasas and the Yasisthas, their part in the 
development of the sacrificial ritual was the roost signi- 
ficant and that they were the priests most widely recognised 
in the early Bgvedic age. The Yasisthas would appear to 
have been originally priests for a particular function like the 
Bhrgns but were soon recognised as the general priests of 
the people like the Atris. 

The attitude of kings to their Porohitas does not 
appear to have been uniform through the ages. Apart from 
the influence of ideas in their development on this attitude 
individual differences in temperament between king and 
king must have existed and a uniform behaviour patterUf 
one of utter submission, need not be expected. 
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Nimi, the founder of the Vaideba dynasty, once wanted 
to perform a sacrifice but his priest Vasistha did not agree 
to conduct it whereupon Nimi selected another priest and 
completed his sacrifice.’'**’ While Vasistha is represented ag 
the family priest of the IksvSkos, the great King MSndhStr 
had the Ahgirasas to officiate for him. During his long reign 
there was once a great famine and Ahgiras telling him the 
cause of it to be thc^ practice of penance by a lowcaste i n «n 
asked him to kill him. But Mindhat]: refused to do the 
evil act and tried to avert the effects of the famine by other 
means The behaviour of Mandhatj: may be contrasted 
with that of his later descendant Sagara. Sagara had 
carried on a successful cainpaign agaiust the Haihayas and 
was about to exterminate the foreign tribes like Sakas and 
Y'avduas, when his priest Va^istha interceded on their behalf. 
Sag.ira is represented as having desisted from hie project 
though it was quite a legitim \te plan of action from the 
political point of view Muchukunda, one of the sons of 
Maridhatr, when defeated by Kul)?ra’s followers censured 
his priest Vasistha and thus excited him to help him.®® 
The first priest of the Haihaj'as were the Bhjrgus but later 
on the Atreyas took their plsice. It is likely that the Hai- 
hayas had some differences with the Bhfgus and changed 
them for the Atreyas whom also they did not treat very 
well. As tradition tells us the BhSrgavas wreaked vengeance 
on the Haihayas. The particular kings who seem to have 
thus behaved are probably Arjuua KSrtavTrya and his im- 
mediate ancestors uud descendants.*® Satyavrata TriSafiku, 
the 32nd King in the Iksvaku line and 9 steps eaidier than 
Sagara, was disliked by his father’s priest Vasiftha. 
TriSafiku seems not to have taken things lying down. He 
sought the help of Vifivamitra, who, perhaps out of spite 
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for Vasiftha or regard for TriSaAku, readily granted it. 
Tri§aAka seems to have succeeded his father to his throne 
after prolonged humiliation and hardship and appointed 
ViSvSmitra as his priest Mitrasaha Ealm3fap9da, 54th 
King in the IksvSku line, through some misunderstanding 
incnrred the displeasure of his priest Vadftha and had to 
suffer for it.^* Janarnejaya II, 74th King in the Paurava 
line, is represented in the Vedic tradition to have engaged 
two priests and on another occasion to have rejected the 
KaSyapas, who might have bean his family priests, and got 
his sacrifice conducted by other priests. The same tradition 
tells us that the Kafiyapas were afterwards reinstated 
Janamejaya III seems to have engaged three different 
priests. His first priest was Soma§ravas. Then he seems 
to have taken to Vai&Smpiyana but dismissed him when 
bent on performing a sacrifice according to the ritual pf the 
Vajasaneyins and engaged one of the latter school. This 
step, we are told, cost him his throne 

There are a number of kings mentioned in the Vedic 
literature, who cannot be properly located in the genealogi- 
cal tables presented by Pargiter, and may now be referred 
to. There is first of all the great Agvedic Divodisa and his 
immediate successors. Three priestly Families are mention- 
ed in their connection : the BhSradvajas, the Vasisthaa and 
the ViSvimitras. BhSradvSjas are represented, at another 
time, as praising Indra for having helped TnrvaySpa to defeat 
DivodSsa and his allies.*® Tryaru^a Trasadasyu, who is . 
described in the Brahmanic tradition as an AiksvSka, 
had a difference of opinion with his Purohita Vrsa Jim 
whom he accuses of murder. In the end the king had to 
seek for peace with his priest AtyarSti JSnaihtapi 
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employed Vasis^jha Satyahavya as his priest and asked him to 
help him to defeat the Uttara! Kurus to enable him to pay 
him his reward. Vasistha told him that no mortal man 
could achieve that feat and seeing that it was a trick to 
cheat him of his reward he got the king defeated and killed 
by a Saibya prince Kutsa Aurava is said to have 
murdered his priest because the latter’s father insisted on 
paying homage to Indra to whom the king was opposed.** 
Vitivantara Sansadman set aside the SySparpas who were 
probably his usual priests, and performed a sacrifice. One 
of them, however, succeeded in getting the king to reinstate 
them.** 

The one conclusion that emerges from this account is 
that there is no material difference in the i attitude of kings 
towards their priests, whether they belong to the Aila or 
the MSnva stock- The later kings seem either to give in to 
their priests or to suffer evil consequences. Perhaps the 
kings, even late ones, belonging to other than the IkgvSku 
family evince greater strength of purpose and more thorough 
ruthlessness than the Iskvaku kings. Another feature this 
account reveals is the marked tendency of the Vasistha 
family to be over-bearing towards their royal patrons and 
even to be revengeful, when defeated in their venture. In 
this connection the story of Marutta, 40 th King of the 
Vai§SlT dynasty,* is very instructive. Afigiras was the 
hereditary priest of the family. .After him Marutta asked 
Bfhaspati, presumably the elder of the two sons of Afigiras 
to officiate as his priest. Bfhaspati declined to do so being 
in league with Indra to foil the efforts of Marutta to excel 
him. Marutta thereupon induced Bfhaspati’s brother Sam* 
vasta to officiate for him and with his help performed many 
wonderful sacrifices. We are not told of any evil conse- 
quences befalling Marutta,*'^* On the other hand in a more 
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or leas similar setting Nimi of Videha had to suffer for 
hiving not waited for his priest, who was a Vasistha. 

Pargiter lays much stress on what he regards as the 
great difference in the attitude towards Brahmins as a ckss 
of the Aila and the MSnva kings, the former being represen. 
ted as haughty and even opposed to them. He instances 
Purttravas and Nahuja, who though extolled in general 
terms, *are severly censured’ in traditional history for their 
treatment of the brahmins/* As Professor N. ‘K. Dutt has 
rightly pointed out Purtlravas and Nahusa are not the only 
bad kings typified in tradition and that the Manusmjrti doe® 
not mention PurUravas in its list of bad kings but include® 
non-Aila kings like Nimi, the son of IksavSku, and 
Vena.®* It may be mentioned that Pargiter’s way of looking 
at the examples given in the Puranas and elsewhere is )iof 
quite correct. The purpose of drawing attention to certain 
irresponsible and blamable activities of great kings is to in* 
culcate the need for self-control in the minds of other 
kings and not to record a fact ; viz., their ilhtreatment of 
the Brahmins. Kautilya, for example, while exhorting his 
ideal king to cultivate humility and self control names a 
few great kings of the past indicating the particular weak- 
ness in their character which led to their downfall. Thus 
Aila, evidently Purflravas, is said to have incurred ruin 
through greed, Tglajafigha through angering the Bhrgus) 
and Janamejaya — it would appear the third king of that 
name, who was a descendant of the Pitjdavas, is meant — 
through disregarding Brahmins.®* One of the commentators 
on Manusmyti, SarvajnanSraypi, while commenting on the 
particular verse, where*® the list of great kings fallen 
through lack of humility and self-control is gi^en, states the 
particular weakness in the character of each which brought 
about his downfall. Thus Vena was destroyed through 
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pride and intoxication, Nahasa through intoxications and 
wrathfulness,- SudSs through the same, Sumukha through 
greed and Nimi through exultation. Even the great 
Iksviku king MSndhStr, one of the most pious ones, is re- 
presented as having got intoxicated and thus destroyed thro- 
ugh the machination of Indra, according to one account.*^ 
It appears to me that this piece of evidence for proving the 
supposed animosity of the Aila kings towards Brahmins is 
very weak indeed and does not add to the strength of the 
chain of arguments Pargiter has forged to prove his theory 
of the uon-Ary'an origin of early Brahmanism. 

As regards the positive evidence of having taken active 
part in the performance of sacrifices Pargiter refers to 
YaySti’s sacrifices and their accounts in the Sautic tradition 
but discredits them because of certain anachronisms. About 
Purtlravasa’s bringing of one fire from the brandharvas and 
constituting three out of it here marks that Purtlravas and 
his successors must have performed some kind of sacrifices 
Avithout the aid of priests.®’’ Surely this procedure is more 
than arbitrary. Of the MSnva kings SatySti and Nimi are 
represented in the Sautic tradition as having sacrificed. 
Yayatis’ fame as a sacrificer seems to have been long re- 
membered and his vast sacrificial ground is believed to have 
been shown to Yudhisthira,'^ The only ritualistic activity 
of the early Manva king, mentioned in the same traditon, is 
the performance of some funeral obsequies by Iksvaku with the 
help of Vasistha.®' The first proto-historical king of the gene- 
alogies, who is famous for his sac;ifices,is MSndhSt^r of Ayodh- 
yS. Similarly the earliest in the Aila family is Sibi AuSTnari,®* 
who.ia 6 steps lower than Mandhitf. The tradition of Purtira- 
vasaS having constituted the three-fold fire is narrated in 
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at least two of the Purai?a8and in the Mahibhli«ta**«ii<ican. 
not be BO lightly brushed aside. 

It appears to me that one inference to be dedoced from 
this piece of traditional evidence, if tradition is to be trusted, 
is that the development of the large Srauta sacrifices wag 
the work of the very early kings who are represented in the 
Sautic tradition as having lelonged to the Pllrus. Further 
that the people, whose leaders were these kings# brought 
with them the cult of sacrifice with one fire only and 
that, if the region of the Gandharvas can be placed in 'the 
Gandhamidan mountains in the extreme north-west, they 
came from the extreme north west of India. 

So far I have considered some of the inferences drawn 
by Pargiter on the basis of the Saut'c traditional history^ 
taking it to be as correct as Pargiter would have us believe. 
How 1 should like to point out some of the big gaps and 
serious discre{>ancies which exist in this tradition, 

Pargiter has tried to substantiate as much of the gene- 
alogical data as can be by reference to what he calls the 
contemporary evidence of the ^Igveda.** I shall take up a 
piece, the most important, of this evidence, viz., Sudis and 
the Battle of Ten Kings. First the Tytsus are one of the 
peoples, who are helpers of Sudas, whether they are the 
Bharatas themselves or a branch thereof or again a section of 
the Vi sisthas. They are rcwlure be fcund in the Stutic 
tradition. 

Second, the Turva&ie, according to tradition, had occu- 
pied the Kartisa country in modem Kewi. They are 
supposed by Pargiter to have gone all the way up to the 
Rivi, more than five hundred miles north-west, to join the 
confederacy agaist Sudfls. It is difficult to see how they 
w ere, in the eastern dominion, affected by the exploits of a 
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king, whose main field of activity lay between the Sara, 
swati and the Jumna, perhaps the upper valley of it. This 
traditional location of the TurvaSas does not explain the 
close alliance and friendship that is evident in their frequent 
mention together in the ^Igveda®' with the Yadus. But worst 
of all, tradition here breaks down completely ; because accor- 
ding to it, as noted above, the Turva&a family came to its end 
with Marutta, who adopted Du|yanta. It could, therefore, 
not have produced a king to fight with SudSs, who, acc- 
ording to the same tradition, is 24 steps later than Dusyanta. 
Here we have, if wo place implicit faith in the all-round 
correctness of tradition, an impossibility in the form of a 
family being represented about SOO years after its end as 
being a flourishing or active one. This serious discrepancy 
by itself ought to be sufficient to discredit certain portions of 
tradition* to this extent th it we should frankly admit that 
the Battle of Ten kingx is not fully explicable in terms of 
traditional history of the Stitas. 

As for the traditional location of the TurvaSas in the 
Kartlsa country it may be jwinted out that there are clear 
traces of haziness in the tradition itself. One of Manu’s 
sons was KarUsa, to whom the country known as Kaiilsa 
was assigned by Manu. Evidently the people who flourished 
there were warlike, the BhSgavata Purapa complimenting 
them on protecting northern India from the attacks of the 
southerners- They seem to have been overpowereil by 
Yayiti, who is supposed to have a-ssigned their territory to 
his son Tnvvasu. The line of Turvasu is represented as 
having resigned there till their l«8t king Marutta, 4lBt in the 
genealogical table. At some later time the original people, 
who must be believed to have managed to keep their name 
intact in spite of non- Kartlsa domination for nearly 450 years, 
must have regained their dominion ; for we are told that the 
great king Vasu Chaidya, 78th in the genealogical table 
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conjured tha Kardja couutry.®^ The truth appears to be 
that the Sautic tradition is patching up its genealogical 
fabric from whatever shreds of floating knowledge it comes 
across without any means of chacking. That theKarusa coun- 
try was known as such even much later is evident from the 
^act that Kautilya mentions it as one of the regions whose 
elephants were famous.** It is interesting to observe in this 
connection that the TurvaSas too were well-known for their 
fleet horses in the Vedic age.“‘ 

Third, the Druhyuos, who are represented as among the 
opponents of SudSs in the Battle of Ten Kings, had, as tra- 
ditional history has it, been driven into GSndhira more than 
600 years before it. The descendants of the 38th king in 
the line were oriented towards the north and the west beyond 
India. One fails to see why they should have joined hands 
with some of the people to the east within the borders of 
India to make war with SudSs, whose exploits need not have 
troubled them. If they did have connections with India, till 
so late, how is it that traditional history shows almost no in- 
terest in them ? *’ The participation of the Druhyus in the 
Battle of Ten Kings, attested to by the Bg^eda, is thus not 
explained, if we trust traditional history given by the Stltas^ 
as the whole truth. 

Fourth, the Matsyas, who too appear among the ene- 
mies of SudSs, seem to figure in the Sautic tradition only 
with Vasu Cbaidya, who is 9 steps later than Sudgs*"*® Par- 
giter sensing the difficulty, remarks ; “ The Matsyas existed 
before (probably as a Ygdava tribe), because they were 
opponents of SudSs.” 
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fifth, about Sivas, who figrure among the opponents of 
Sudis, it is to be observed that Pargiter equates them with 
Siris, ‘who were Anavas,.’" He fails to notice the repeti- 
tion thus caused, as the Anus are already mentioned among 
the foes in addition to the Sivas, who are represented in 
their map by the authors of the Vedic Index as occupvinga 
territory between the Indus and the Jhelum. In providing 
the particular five sons to YaySti and locating them in the 
various regions tradition is only groping in the dark in order 
to fit the few known facts into a fu Ilf lodged scheme in which 
they are really uncouth. It is clear from this discussion that 
traditional history breaks down when it is faced with more 
or less contemporary account of the Battle of Ten K ings. 
This in itself should prove to be a sufficient warning for 
modern scholars to take traditional history with a good deal 
of caution and not to make it the sole arbiter of the ancient 
history of India. 

Further, Professor N. IC. Dutt rightly objects to Par- 
giter’s suggestion that Patichajana as applied to Sudas in the 
Sautic tradition is a mistake for Paijivana, the patronymic 
under which he is known in the Vedic literature ®®. But it 
does not mean therefore that the two SndSs are necessarily 
distinct. It appears to me thi t the title of Paflchajana wafj 
given to Sudis ns the leader of his five tribes and is preser- 
ved in the Sautic literature. The term Paflchajana occurs in 
the Bgveda ; and as the name of a region was preserved 
down to the days of Kau^ilya, ™ who mentions it as a coun- 
try which produces only low grade elephants. It must also 
be noted that the tradition of a Paflchajana PrajSpati with 
Asikiii as his d iughter is preserved in the HarivarhSa.'' 

67 . ibid. p. 

66 1 Vedic Iodex» I, p. 8510.- 

69* op. cit , p. 148; 

70. Jolly’s Ed. Vol. 1. p, 81. 

71 . OhitTiVi loo. cvlo p* ^^7 . 


There seems to be a facile tendency in traditional 
history to provide kings with names which are the same as 
those of the countries ovor which they rule, Siidyumna is 
said to have three sons of whom Gaya and Utkala, were con- 
venien^ily enthroned in the city of Gayd and the Utkala coun- 
try. As if this one king Gava was not sufficient to make the 
name permanent we get another Gaya this time from the 
KSnyakubja line 1 who is about 27 steps lower than the 
first Gaya, carving out a kingdom in Magadha, a region 
which lay for ages next door to the Iksvakus, the Kfi&is and 
also to the original Pauravas of Allahabad. Similarly it is 
hard to believe that the open corridor of GSndhSra' remained 
unnamed till the Druh^ms, pressed by MSndhfitr and a 
little later by the Sibis, produced a king of that name and 
installed him in that country. 

Traditional history tells us that both the eastern re^ons 
of AAga and Magadha were ruled, and i)erliap8 to some ex- 
tent colonised, by the Anus in the reign of the 2(Jtb king of 
the line and the former definitely in the reign of the 41st 
king and the latter in that of the 29th king of the Kinyakubja 
dynasty and again in that of the 7 8th king of the western 
branch of the Aim family According to the generally 
accepted view Kikata in the Jlgveda refers to Magadha and 
the passage in which the word occurs refers to the customs 
of the people of Magadha being not similar to those of the 
Vedic singers, Yaska definitely speaks of it as the habitat 
of non-Aryan folks. A passage in the Atharvaveda, which 
is a charm to drive aw.iy fever, embodies the desire of the 
singer that fever may dwell amongst the Agftas and the 
Magadhus as well as among the G indhSris and the Muja- 
rants. This passage makes it cleiir that in the opinion of the 
singer the Angas and the Magudhas were ])eoples who were 
outside the pale of Aryaiidora like the nations on the extreme 

72 I’argitw, up oit. iip. 264-65, 281 ■82; 

73. Vcdi6 ludoz, L p. ]5d* 
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northern and western borders of India, ” The VrStyas are 
l)elieve<] to have lr)een the inhabitants of Magadha. The 
VrStyas do not appear to bo a non»Aryan iwople but an 
Aryan nation which ha«i no connection with the Vedic 
Aryans. The Satapatha BrShmana speaks of the easterners 
as the Asuras, Thus Vedic tradition agrees in looking 
upon the Afiga Magudbas as not belonging to tho Vedic 
group of Aryan nations. The Sautic tradition, on the other 
hand, would have u* believe that at least the reigning dynas- 
ties and perhaps even a sec ion of the people of Aftga and 
Magadha were of Vedic Aryan extraction. 


Traditional history tells as, as is stated above, that the 
Ailas began their rule in Allahabad and their main line, the 
Pauravas, reigning at Allahabad dragged on an insignificant 
existence till the time of^Dusyanta the 43rd king, failing to 
record the name of any king between Tim&u, the 20th and 
Dusyanta, the 43rd. During all this time a number of poli" 
tical commotions and territorial conquests all round their 
dominion and beyond it took place; and yet their dominion 
remained as if it were a charmed region though under the 
rule of rather weak kings. All this appears to me as rather 
unreal and to be met with in mere schemes, A powerful 
but an overpowered nation called the KSksasas seems to have 
been in existence south of Allahabad and KSSi; for tradi- 
tional history tells us that the KSksasas occupied KSSi about 
the time of the famous king DivodSsa and held it for two or 
three generations. The KSmSyana describes Allahabad as 
situated “ in a great forest, opposite Sffigaverapura the capi- 
tal of a NisSda kingdom”. But Pargiter attaches no im- 
portance to this description as it does not fit in with the 
Sautic tradition that by the time of DSSaratbi RSma, who 


74.0h»nd», op oit. p- 88. 

75. ibid. p. 89. 

Pargitor, op oit. ppf 153-5 
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looks further afield to Mathuri, on the west, and also per- 
haps the Vindhyas on the soutli, for kingdoms for his 
brothers and s3ns, it was incladed in the Vatea dominion. 
Ayodhya, HastinSpura, MathurS, KiSi, KauSiarabi, Ujjain, 
Girivraja and PStaliputra have been known to have been the 
capitals of powerful dynasties mom often than once during 
the protohistoric period of India. But is there any mention 
of Allahabad as a capital in any other piece of tradition but 
this one about budyumna and Purtlravjis and Pllru ? 

This discussion regarding the discrepancies in the tradi- 
tional history itself and those between it and other pieces of 
traditional evidence ought, I think, to convince an impartial 
student that the Sautic tradit'on cannot be used as the sole 
guide either for the reconstruction of ethnic or even of poli- 
tical history of India, The true procedure must seek the 
way of drawing upon both the Vedic, the Brahmanic and 
the Sautic sources. 


77. ibid pp. 276. 272. 
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SKANDA' THE ALEXANDEH ROMANCE 
IN INDIA. 

N. Gopala Pillai, m. a. 

The marvellous exploits of Alexander the Great startled 
and thrilled the world. East and West vied with each other 
in paying him divine honours during his life and after his 
death. Myths and legends woven s round him, embroidered 
with all the glowing colours of imagination spread through 
the Continents. The lands he conquered and those be- 
yond them told his tales in diverse tongues. Greek and 
Latin, Syriac and Arabic,' Ethiopic, Hebrew, Samaritan^ 
Armenian, Persian, English and French, Gennan and Italian, 
and even Scandinavian, Languages of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa enshrined in prose and verse the immortal romance of 
the Macedonian Prince. Those were days when religion 
held sway over ihe minds of men. His tolerance of faiths 
other than his own, his cosmopolitan outlook in matters 
religious, inspired as it was by a vein of deep mysticism 
helped him “ wherever he went to treat with respect the 
local religion. ” His attitude towards the religion of the 
Persians, his greatest adversaries, the dastruction of their 
sacred books at Persepolis is one of the rare exceptions to the 
rule of his general tolerance. The Arabs worshipped him as 
Iskandar * Dhu’lquarnein, (two-horned Alexander) and even 
Islam * adopted Iskandar among her prophets, and carried 
his forgotten fame back into India. He was the first Aryan 
monarch to become a God.^ 

When these various nations with whom he came into 
contact have preserved various accounts of his life and 
conquests, have elevated him to the position of a Superman 

1 . H()garth’8 Philip and Alexander of Maoedwi, p. 281. 

2. Wheeler’s Alexander the Great, p* 884. 

8. Husarthp. 270. 

4. lb. p. 281. 

5* H. 0. The Outline of History, p. 224^ 
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and God, it is 8lranj>e, if it ba a fact, that Anciant Indian 
Litorature alone is oblivious of him. Great scholars and 
historians have noted tliis phenomenon of apparent silence. *’ 
But they are not surprised. Indians are a ^wculiar race, 
India ii^norcs and forgets. ' “ It is a conspiracy of silence.” 
“ India remained unchanged. The wounds of battle were 
Huichly healed ; the ravaged fields smiled again. ® No 
Indian author, Hindu or Jain or Buddhi.st mahes even the 
faintest allusion to Alexander or bis deeds,” asaerts V. A, 
Smith, and he quotes with approval the lines by Matthew 
Arnold : 

“ The East bowed low liefore the blast 
In patient, deep disdain, 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again.’’ 

It is a peculiar theory which holds that man in the East 
is radically different from members of his species in the 
West. His skin might be dark or brown, but his normal 
reactions to external stimuli cannot be different from those 
of his fellow beings elsewhere. The sun might shine brighter 
on him and the hues of land and sky might be more gorgeous 
around him ; but the fundamentals of human psychology 
remain true everywhere. And the vaunted greatness of 
historians and scholars cannot repudiate the patent facts of 
the character of ‘Homo Sapiens’. 

If the Indian mind does not materially differ in funda- 
mental facts, the question naturally arises ‘'Are there 
allusions or references in Indian Literature to the conquest 
of Alexander and if so, what ?” 

This paper is an attempt to trace those references that 
lie scattered over the vast range of Indian Literature. 

6, Maxmoller’ft “India what oan it tewh ut ’’ and V. A. Smith- 

Early History of India, and Ounbridge Anoieot History, VoU 
VI, p. 434. 

7, V. A. Smith— Early History of India, p. 426, 

8, Ib IWr 



ill PerBian and Arablicanddn Kastern laiipiages genet** 
ally, it is a well-kiiowii fact that Alexander is known under 
the name of Iskundar. And it is natural, if Indian 
languages have u .ed his name, it might be a variant of its 
Asiatic form. What form could it normally assume in the 
ancient Sanskrit language ? We are familiar, through Bud- 
dhist sources with the Indianization of the name of the 
Graeco- Bac'rian King, Menander.” It occurs as Milinda. 
On the same analogy, Iskander regularly becomes ‘Iskauda.’ 
It is next an easy step to treat the initial ‘I’ as a case of 
prothesis’” as it obtains n gularly in Prakrits, and arrive at 
the Sanskrit form “ Skanda ” But a suspicion might lurk 
whether it is not a case of philological legerdemain. The 
name of Skanda is familiar in Sanskrit, in Indian languages 
and literature in general. But has it anything to do with 
Alexander the Great ? Is it not an isolated case of accidental 
coincidence ? It behoves us to examine it further. 

If there are historical facts of the life and deeds of 
Alexander analogous to those of Skanda as we gather from 
Indian literature, if there is corroboration of material details 
in the lives of the two, we have to pause before we reject the 
hypothesis as idle, far-fetched fancy. 

At the outset, it must be borne in mind that many long 
centuries have sped since the days of Alexander of Macedon. 
A tangled mass of myths has grown around his name and 
eclipsed his true history. The folk-lore of centuries embo- 
dying the exploits of Io«iI heroes lies eutAvincd over tlie gar* 
bled tales of Alexander, often distorting them beyond re- 
cc^nition. The life of Alexander by a Pseudo-Callistheues 
gained unmerited currency and the brilliant hues of lurid 
fiction threw facts into tlie shade. We have, then, to ex- 
tricate historical matter frcuu the cobwebs of age-old legends. 


9. Milandu ptnha 

10, Cf. Stri. (Bkt.) lUU (Pkt.) 



Alexander was' a prince, and* EumSra which means & 
prince in Sanskrit is a synonym of ‘Skanda.’ He was a war- 
lord and leader of an army , and SenfinI which means the 
leader of an army is again a name of Skanda, The lance 
was Alexander’s fevourite weapon, and the weai)on of Greek 
soldiers in general, and Skanda is called ‘Sakti-dhara’ (lance- 
bearer). These are resemblances which may gain weight in 
the light of other evidences. 

The fondest hopa and proudest ambition of Philip of 
Macedou, Alexander’s father was to lead a Crusade against 
Persia after achieving a Pan-Hellenic Confederation. The 
memories of the incursions of .the barbarian hordes from 
Persia who devastated the smiling lands of Greece and sub- 
jugated her inhabitants, were still there in the minds of men. 
ButiPhilip did not live long enough to see the fructification 
of his hopes. It was left to his son Alexander to fnlfil the 
dreams of his father. The conquest of Persia and the esta- 
blishment of a World Empire under Hellenic supremacy was 
his greatest ambition. The defeat of Darius was perhaps 
the greatest event of his life. And Skanda was born for the 
slaying of Tirabi, the asura, who menaced the peace of the 
workL Now TSraka, is but the sanskritization of Darius 
‘Dira’ of Eastern legends (Dirayavus of the Persian Inscri- 
ptions). Darius in Persian means preserver or jwotector, 
and Tiraka in Sanskrit also means preserver or protector. 
There is at once the similitude of sound and sen8e.Against the 
advice of Parmenion, Alexander fired Xerxes’s palace 
at Persepolls as a sign to ail Asia that Achaemenid rule 
had ended. And with the death of Darias and the complete 
conquest of Persia, Ahura Mazda, the God of Persia was 
naturally dethroned, and there appeared iu his stead the new 
Arayan God from the West, Alexander. The sway of Ahura 
Ifasda waned with the vanquishing of Aohaemoiid power. 


11. Of. Qoni* (Ork.) kou (Skt.) - -- • 

12. Of. ray XHetionary. 

18. Ounbridge Anoirat HUtury, Vok VI, p> 86|< 



Aiezan<ief could legitimately be spoken of as hax'ing crushd 
Ahnra Mazda, the guardian deity of th**. King of Persia. 
Skanda is referred to as MahisSsurainardaua. NoWf 
Mahisasum appears to be the natural Sanskrit ized form of 
Mazda-Ahura. In the oldest |iortion.s of the Avesta, this 
compound word does not occur in the form of Ahura 
Mazda It is Mazda Ahura. But the Sanskrit form is a 
much-disputed point. Various scholars of repute have 
essayed at length to arrive at the Sanskrit equivalent of 
Ahura Mazda. That Asura is the Sanskrit equivalent of 
Ahura is admitted by all. But controversy oi-ops up, when 
we come to the equivalent of Mazda. 

Dr, D. B. Spooner connects it with Maya (Zoroastriau 
period of Indian History, T. K. A. S. 191o, p. 63 -89). 
The regular Indian equivalent according to tin; Indologist 
Dr. Thomas and philologists like Dr. Brugmann (T. K. A. 
8. 1915, p. 78) is ‘medha’. On the strength of a ))assage 
in the BS- Veda “ Mahas putraso asurasya vTi ah’’ (Bg« 
lOulO-2), it is pointed out that .Mazda corresponds to Mahas- 
I venture to suggest that the MahijSsura of the Pur. 
ipas is but a Sanskrit rendering of the .Mii/da Ahura of the 
Persian, Mahifa l*eiug c(]uvalcnt to Mazda. 

But even in the Vedas, tlie word Mahi^a is used in the 
sense of the great or the venerable. The T i.ifidi stitras de- 
rive it by alfixing ‘tisac’ to mah, (iivimahyos ti^«o 
Unl*l8). JliSuendra Sarasvati explains Mahisii as Mahan and 
quotes ‘turiyani dhSnia mahijo vivakti' ‘uta mats raahifiun 
anvaveuat’^® in support of his view; and Maz is admittedly 
the Avestic equiv.den( of Sanskrit ‘Mah’. Compare also the 
feminine form Mahisl which means a queen. The word 
Asura which originally possessed a good signification came 
to acquire a bad import, probably after the rift l^etween 
Persians and Indo-Aryuns. 

l4. Froco(Uiig« ivud Tinmactious u£ th<? Firnt Oriental Coutorouoo, p, 6 
V, K, Bajwad*', 

16* Biddhaata Kaiunudi with Tattvabodliiuir p. 



Alexander married the beautiful princess Eoxana tiie 
daughter of the King of Bactria; and Skanda is said to have 
married Seni or Deva Seni, daughter of Mptyu according 
to Skanda PurSna*® and daughter of PrajSpati according to 
the MahS BhSrata.'^ Now it is a well-recognised principle 
of language that proper names are contracted in actual 
usage, and the end often chosen to designate the whole. It 
was ‘an accepted rule in Sanskrit Katyijana says’** 
vinipi pratyayam ptirvottarapadayor lopo vicyah’’ and 
Patanjali adds, “lopah pUrvapadasya ca”. SenS is but the 
latter part of Uoxatia ill-disguised in Sanskrit garb. And 
the form DevasenS is but a Sanskrit rendering with a view 
to preserving its sense, as Roxana is derived from the root 
‘ raz ’ to ‘shine’ just as deva is from ‘div’ to ‘shine’ .2° Evi- 
dently the king of Bactria is denoted by the word Mftyu. 

On his march into India, Alexander crossed the Hindu 
Kush mountain, through the Koashan piss.^' The Macedon- 
ians who served with Alexander called the mountain Kau- 
kasoB, perhaps to flatter Alexander-^ attributing to him the 
highest geographical adventure, the passage of the Caucasus. 
The name Hindu Kush is but a corrupted form of Tndicus 
Caucasus’. ‘Graucasus’ which means ‘white with snow’ is 
the original Scythic form of the word Caucasus^** Skanda 
is referred to as ‘Krauflca dSrapa , and Kraunca is admitted 
on all hands to be the name of a mountain pierced through 
by Skanda. Kalidasa refers to this mountain pass as a pa- 
ssage through which swans make their seasonal flights®* 
He but echoes the idea of the Mahibhirata which says ‘teiia 

16. Skand* Parana, Vol. I. p. 67 and 58. 

17. Maha Bbarata, Vanaparvaii, Ch. 226. !• 

18. Atliavft ptjrvapadalopotra dra^ttvyah, Mnhabha^ya I Ahn. 

19 Vartika on 6-8 88 

20. Hawlinnon's Herodotua, Vol 111, p« 463. 

21. TUe Cambridge Ancient Histofy. Vol. VI, p. B9l a\.d403. 

22. M'Ofindlea Anoieut India, p. 187 

2H. Rawlinaon’H Herodotus Vol. Ill p. 161* 

24* UatfiRadvaraiUf •«.«*.Krauucaiaudhram*«.t««Hegiiidtita. 
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hamsfig ca gydhras ca roeriim gacchanti parvatam,*'’ Now 
Krauucha is a more proximate variant o£ Graucasus than 
Kush’ is o£ Cauoasus. And the identification of the Kra> 
ufica pass with Koashan is natural and legitimate. 

We next come to one of the most interesting &cts of 
history. Chandra Gupta Maurya, the first Emperor of 
India, while yet a boy, had seen Alexander “the invincible 
splendid man from the West’’, -‘Tiater on when he became 
a great King, Chandra Gupta worshipped Alexander among 
his Gods.”^^ it appears a curious fact that a Hindu King 
paid divine honours to a foreign prince whom he had him- 
self beheld. But the whole world had recognised his divin- 
ity. Even the democratic cities of Greece deified and ador- 
ed him. Egyptian priests had acclaimed him as the son of 
God and God, and set their seal of assent on the flagrant 
faith in his divinity. Alexander is said to have visited the 
temple of Ammon Ra in the oasis of Siwa, He advanced 
into the mysterious inner sanctuary, and the image declared*^ 
“Come son of my loins, who loves me so that I give thee 
royalty of Ra, and the Royalty of Horus. I give thee the 
valiance, I give thee to hold all countries and all religions 
under thy feet, I give thee to strike all the peoples united 
together with thy arm”. 

It was not a notion new’ to Egypt, “ Innumerable em- 
pires consecrated to the Sun extended around the Nile. Mi- 
llions obeyed the will of one. What the ruler dreamed was 
fashioned by his slaves with their myriad hands. Every- 
thing was possible to him. The King was the son of 
God>«>All obeyed him as the descendant of the original con- 
queror. Because that first conqueror named himself King 
and son of the Gods, all believed him. Here, in the East, 
it is possible to say to human beings, "I am your God,” and 


26. Mkhabharalba Vanaparvaa Ch. 227, S3. 

26. The House o€ Seleaous by E. B. Bevan, p. 296 . 

27' New Ifight on Ancient Egypt by Q- Maapero p. 262. 
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all l)elieve.”2** That frame of mind is not the sole monopoly 
of the East. In the West also that has l)een the case, and is 
so perhaps still. Heroes, princes and prophets have been 
deified in the East and the West from time immemorial. 
The pages of history are strewn Avith the broken images of 
(-•rod Kings of all times and climes. The elevation of a single 
man to power without adequate checks leads him tothedizay 
heights of megalomania ; and people under his power bow 
before him and pay divine homage; and others take up the 
thread where the}- leave it. From neolithic days when the 
symbolic sacrifice of a god-king wtis performed for the fer- 
tility of the crop 2!' down to modern times the belief in the 
divinity of the chosen man has persisted. The Pharaohs of 
Egypt, the divine monarchs of Peru, 2'* Alexander and Cae- 
sar are but :i few examples. Dr. Roseraberg. chief -Of the 
Departtnent for the Ideological Training of the future Ger- 
man Nation is reported to have said ‘*We need a son of God. 
Today, there stands among us one, who has been especially 
blessed by the creator. No one has the right to find fault 
with those of our people who have found their son of God 
and have thus regfvincd their Eternal Father.^* No wonder 
Herr Hitler, the leader of Germany is being deified. 

And in the East, the Dalai Lamas of Tibet and the 
Emperors of Japan, not to speak of a host of other princes 
and priests, are living examples of accredited divinity.*® 

f The tendency to regard a great and strange foreigner 
1 as a god is no less marked.** ‘The Greeks were quite &mi- 
\ liar with the idea that a passing stranger may be a God. 

28. Napoleon by Emil Ludwig p. 121. 

2D* Frasar’s The (jolden Bough — Spirits of the Corn and the Wild — 
VoKI, Chap. Vll- 

30. H. 0. Wells— The Outline of History-, p. 214- 

31. Quoted in Sunday Times (Madras) dated Maioh 28, 1937 

32. H. G. Wells— The Outline of History, p. 408. 

33. Frazer'a the Golden Bough«<i-Spirits of the Oorn and o< the ifi\i 

Yol. J, p.2se. 
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Homer say« thfit the Gods iu the UkenePHoE foreigners roam 
up iuid down cities”,'^* And, Alexander was no ordinary 
foreigner. He had captivated the imagination of the world. 
He himself had a vague faith in his divinity. His followers 
confirmed it. And Chandragupta might have been influ- 
enced by the prevalent ci'aze. His matrimonial alliance with 
Seloucus whf) suce seded to the throne of Persia might have 
made it tactically opportune, and politically expedient. For 
Indian corrol)oration, we have the much-disputed passage of 
Patanjali’s M-abSbhSsya commenting on Pfinini's Stltra 
“Jivikarthe ca’pauye” (5-3-99) “ Sivtili Skando visakha iti,., 
mauryair hiranyarthibhir arcah prakalpit8h”. Ko one ques- 
tmns the fact that the Maurvas had something to do with 
the images of Skanda. But who were the Tviauryas referred 
to here? And what did they do Images are made for wor- 
ship or for sale or are carried from door to door and aims 
collected by mendicants. And ‘ Manryas ’ referred to here 
cannot mean a cla-ss of nendicanis. The passage is “Mauryair 
hirapyarthibhih”. The word ‘hiranyarthibhih is significant. 
Beggars do no" go about asking for gold. It refers to kings. 
Ther.. are more than half a dozen places in the Mahabhaeyii 
whetc ocenrrs the-senteiice ‘arthinafe ca rajfti.o hirapyua 
bhavauti’’^" where it refers to a fine or punit ive (ax collec- 
ted by kings. The passage might na ni ally refer to a kind 
of redigions tex collected by the Manryas and probably intre- 
duced by them on the model of the p-nctice of Babylonia 
where the whole land belonged to the God.^*’ There might 
have boen periodical religious processions carrying the image 
of God, when collection was made from house to house. It 
is a cusitom chat obtains in India even at present. Now Ma-^ 
ytlra Vfihana is a synonym of Skanda’. He is pitcurtd as 
riding a paacock. That the Manryas derive their name from 
the word ‘moriya’ which meant peacock and that the peacock 

34. Odywey XVII and Plato's Sophist. 

86. Maha bhasya (1) 1-M. (2) 1-1-7. (3) 2-1-4. (4) 2-3-46 
(6) 61-6. (6) 8-3-68. (7) 8-4-2. 

86. , H. Q. Wdl*’-Tl»e OutUns of History, p. 288. 


was ihe symbol of the Mauryan dynasty are facts now ad- 
mitied by most scholars ol note. The MahSvaindn TlkS ex- 
jilaius thus theorijg;in of the term Mauryan 

“The app.dlatioii of ‘Moriyan soVerigns’ U dt riv(d fioin 
(he auspicious circunistanoe under which their ca. 
pital, which obtiiinwl rlie name of Moriya, was 
called into existence. 

While Buddha y'‘t lived, driven by tho misfortunes produced liy 
the war “f (prince) VidI udhabo, certain members of the dakya 
line retreating to Himavanto, discovered a delightful and beauti. 
ful loitation. welhvater^d, and situated in the midst of a forest 
t»f lofty bo and other tioes. Influenced by ihe degire of settling 
there , they founded a town at a place wherj several great roads 
met, surrounded <by durable raiiipartsf having gates of defence 
therein, and emiiellished with deliglitfitl oditioee a«iid pleasure 
gardens. Moreover, that (city) having a row of buildings 
covered with tiles, which were arranged in the pattern of tlie 
plumage of a peao«^ok s neck, and as it resounded with the notes 
of flocks of ‘Konohot’ and ‘Maytlros* fpea-fowh), was go called. 
From this circumstance those Sakya lords of this town, and 
their children and do-soendants were renowne<l throughout Jambu 
dipo b\ the title of ^Moriya’ From this, the dynasty has been 
called the Moriyan dynasty.’ 

J. Przyluski ssiys^^ “Mayftra once admitted into the 
religious literature, had evolved like other Indo -Aryan 
words. The existence of a Prakrit form *Mora’ explains the 
name of the Maurya dynasty. This word which the Chinese 
translators render by “the family of the Peacock” is to be 
classed with Mitahga amongst the names of tribes and 
royal clans related to animal or vegetable”. Dr. Hadha« 
kumad Mookerji remarks'^** “The connection of the Moriyas 
or Mauryi'S with the peacock is attested by interesting monu- 
mental evideuce. One of the pillars of Asoka shows at its 
foundation the figurt} of a peacock, while the sculptures on 
the great Sanchi Sttlpa depict the peacock at three places. 

S7. Mumullor's A History of Anoiont Ssoskrit Litenitate, p. 146. 

38. Pre-Arysn aod Pro-Pra idiau in IndUi tmndated by Or. P.O. Bagshi* 
p. 133* 

99. Or- & SrisiiDiuiwainl Aiyangar OQmoMnioratitm Tolan«i p. 99*99 • 
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^)th Foncher and Sir John Marshall agree with Grunwedei 
that this representation of the peacock was due to the fact 
that the peacock was the dynastic symbol of the Mauryas.” 

Weightier evidences cannot be cited to prove that 
Mayura or the peacock symbolizes the Mauryas. It is 
needless to say that the usual derivation based on the as- 1 
sumption that MurS was the name of Chandragupta’s mother 
is ill-founded. As the Mauryas were responsible for the 
introduction of this worship, and as tiiey might have led 
the processions carrying the image, Skanda must have come 
to acquire the appellation of Mayttra VShana. It tallies 
with the evidence of the MahibhSsya and corroborates 
western evidence of Chandragupta’s Alexander- worship. The 
identitiy of tiie real animal which conveyed Alexander is 
still preserved in the ritual processions of the image of 
Skanda mounted on a prancing charger sculptured with 
realism. The practice obtains generally on ocaisions of 
religious processions and particularly when the ritual of a 
mimic fight between Skanda and the Asura is staged- ^i^The 
Mahabharata corroborates the evidence of the ritual. “Lohi- 
ta&vo mahabihur hirapyakavacat prabhut.” 


♦*In Margelun of Ferghana, hts red silken banner is 
shown even at present, 'I he Mahabharata states, ‘ Pataka 
karttikoyasya ViSakhasyaca lohita’.^* 

It is an undisputed fact that Alexander was regarded 
as the son of God. Even before the oracle of Ammon Ra 
proclaimed his divine parentage, there were circumstances 
which tended towards a growing credence in the divinity of 
his origin. Wheeler remarks** “The confidence in an 
ultimately divine origin was an essential |:>art of every family 
tree among the noble families of the older Greece. All the 

40. M. Bh. V*n»p»rv*, Oh. 232-69. 

41. The Osmbridge Ancient Uietory Vol. VI- p. 436. 

42. M. Bh. VnnnTnpnrvn Oh. 281-20. 

4a. Almndeir the Greet by Wheeler, p. 360. 



I gte&t itetoes were sons of Gods* If Minos was the son oi 
Zeae, Tbeevaa mast zioeds, as Bacchylides’s paean, XVII 
shows it, prove himself Poseidon’s son". Alexander’s 
mother Olympiag who was steeped in the reli^ous mysteries 
of a semi-Greek land, in the dark cults and orgiastic practices, 
spells and incantations of a primitive religion, made no 
secret of her conviction that he was the son of god. Even 
Philip suspected his legitimacy, and the tale went round that 
the arch-sorcerer Nectanelx), the last Egyptian Pharaoh had 
visited Olympias in the guise of the ramheaded Ammon and 
that he was Alexander’s real father. Olympias Avas elated 
when reports reached her of the oracular confirmation of her 
conviction. The rniwculous success of his military ex- 
peditions augmented further the growing belief ; and Skauda 
is referred to as ISasHnu, the son of god- 

Zeus Ammon is often portrayed with the horned head 
of a ram. And Alexander, the son of Ammon, came to 
acquire the image of his father Avith horns spr ’iiging up from 
his head. The coinage of Lysimachus has i»resorved for us 
tho profile of the two-horned god, the Dhulqarneiu of the 
Arabs and their Koran. Chaga tuuklia or Ohiga vaktra 
Avhich means ram-faced is, again, one of the synonyms of 
tSkanda.^* 

The Paucatantra asks, 

“Visput sCikararupepa mrgaru[X) mahSu i:^i!|;i 
^a^mukhah chagartlpeQa phjyute kirn ua sidhubbih’' 

1 - 46 . 

“ Vifpu in the form of a boar, the great seer in the form 
of a deer and 3apmukha in tlie form of a ram — are these not 
worshipped by pious men?” 1 1 was evidently a popularly 
known fact expressed by the author of the Pancatantia fables 
that Skanda was worshipped in the form of a ram. it might 
have been so during his days. But who in India knows 
now of such a worship as that? Who would not be surprised 

4t. 8* bhatTft bhagtv&n Mftkhye rak|atw ehogHmiMtu tsda M«h* Blisrst* 
m, Oh. 22«, 61- 
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by tbe fi|>itbet abiga>makha applied to Skaoda aa we find 
in the llahabhanUaf Theae are facta that could not be 
ignored. These are strange corroborations that stare us in 
the face. 

We pass on from the historical facts of bis life to the 
domain of Mythology and Eomatice to which his name was 
transported on the wide-spread wings of popular fancy. 

*®“Arouud him the whole dream-world of the East 
took shape and substance ; of him every old story of a divine 
world conqueror was told afresh. More than eighty versions 
of the Alexander-romance, in twenty-four languages have 
been collected, some of them the wildest of fairy tales ; they 
range from Britain to Malaya j no other story in the world 
has spread like his. Long before Islam, the Bysantiues 
knew that he bad traversed the Silk Route and founded 
Chubdan, the great Han capital of Sianfu ; while the Graeco 
lj)gyptian Romance made him subdue both Rome and 
Carthage, and compensated him for his failure to reach the 
eastern Ocean by taking him through the gold and silver 
pillars of his ancestor Heracles to sail the western. In 
Jewish lore, he becomes master of the Throne of Solomon, 
and the High Priest announces him as ruler of the fourth 
World-Kingdom of Daniel’s Prophecy ; he shuts up Gog and 
Magog behind the Iron Gate of Derbend, and bears on his 
shoulders the hopes of the whole earth ; one thing alone is 
forbidden him, to enter the cloud-girdled earthly paradise* 
The national legend of Iran, in which the man who m tact 
brought the first knowledge of the Avesta to Europe perse- 
cutes the fire-worshippers and burna the sacred book, 
withers away before the romance of the world-ruler ; in 
Persian story he conquers India, crosses Thibet, and subdues 
the Faghfur of China with all his dependencies ; then he 
turns and goes ntwbhward across Russia till he comes to the 
Land of Darkness. But Babylon, a s was fitting, took hi m 

46. f fce 0siabri4|e An««at History, VI, p. 486. 



farthest : for the Babylon-inspired section of the Romance 
knows that he passed buyond the Darkness and reached the 
Well of Life at the world’s end on the shores of the furthest 
ocean of them all”. 

In the hill-state called Nysa, overshadowed bv the 
triple-peaked Mount Meros, probably the Modern Koh«i- 
Mor,*® Alexander came into contact with the tradition that 
the Greek god Dionysos was the founder of the city and was 
the first to conquer India. Arrian tells us that*^ “he heard 
that tbe Arabs venerated only two gods, Uranus and 
Dionysus ; the former because he is visible and contains in 
himself the heavenly luminaries, espicially the sun, from 
which emanates the greatest and most evident benefit to all 
things human ; and the latter on account of the fame he 
acquired by his expedition into India. Therefore he thought 
himsilE quite worthy to be considered by the Arabs as a 
third god, since he had performed deeds by no means 
inferior to those of Dinoysus”. Was he not himself the 
accredited son of Zeus ? ** Arrian refers to a current story 
of Alexander reeling through Carmania at the head of a 
drunken rout, dressed as Dionysus. Dionysus too is a ram- 
headed god, the first to conquer India. And the ideiiii- 
ficatioD is slowly effected. But Mr. W. W. Tarn^** is in- 
clined to suspect the truth of this identifeation. He says, 
“Thereon, Alexander was deified at Athens, though the story 
that he became a particular god Dionysus, seems un- 
founded”. He concedes the existence of the story. Only 
he suspects its authenticity. 

The truth of the story of this identification is borne out 
by the Indian account of Skanda. Most of the ideas current 
in Greek Mythology concerning Dionysus are available in 

46. The Early Higtory of India by V. A . Brnith, p, 66. 

47. Afrian g Anabaiig of Alexander, trangiated by E« Ohinnook. 

p 408. 

48. Arrian’g Anabasig of Alexander, Ib. p. 362. 

Tbe Oambridge Andieni History, Ygl. yi, p. 461* 



the todi&n version, Wbat are the salient features of tfad 
conception of Dionysus? 

The origins of the cult of Dionysus can be traced to 
prehistoric times. Dionysus was originally a nature god of 
fruitfulness and reproduction of all trees and vegetation. 
Thus in Indian tradition, Skanda is equated with ‘ViSakha, 
or ‘BhadraSakha’ (the God of the auspicious or Golden 
Bjugh) evidently referring to the deity of vegetal re- 
production. These words are remnants reminiscent of the 
ancient cult of tree-worship, suggestive of Dionysus* 
Dendrites. Vidyaranya, the philosopher saint speaks of the 
prevalence of tree-worship which persists even to the present 
day, in India. 

*‘Antary§niinam Srabhya sthavarante&avSdinali 
santy afevattha’rka vani§Sdau kuladaivatadar&inah” 

Pancadasi VI, 121. 

In .Europe and Asia, where trees and creepers were 
worshipped during spring and harvest festivals from the 
earliest times, a ritual, symbolic wedding of the tree with 
some creeper was often celebratad.®*^ And poetic imagination 
everywhere pictured trees and creepers in intimate sexual 
relation. 

“Paryapta puspa stabaka stanfibhyah 
Spurat pravilos^ha manoharSbhyah 
Latavadhfibhyas taravo’pyavSpur 
Vinamra SSkhS bhuja bandhanSni” 

Kumfirasanibhava. 

And in South Indian tradition, Skanda, equated with 
BhadraSftkha (He of the Golden Bough) is represented as 
marrying valli, the creeper. The real original character of 
this God and his spouse is preserved in tradition as well als 
in places of worship, particularly in Ceylon, where adjoin- 
ine the temple of Skanda there is- a elo^ preserve of comi 
field. 


fO. FrM«r'B Th* Golden Boagh V<d. I. p. 846. 



Herodotos^^ speaks of Dionysus as ta late addition 
to the Hellenic gods, “Whence ihetgods sererally spirang, 
whether or no they had existed from all eternity, what 
forms they bore — these are questions of which the Greeks 
knew nothing until the other day, so to speak. For Homer 
• and Hesiod were the first to compose thec^onies and give 
the gods their epithets, to allot them their several offices and 
occupations, and describe their forms”. 

The worship of Dionysus is said to be of Thracian 
origin. But the fundamental conceptions underlying the 
rites and ceremonies of Dionysiac worship are the common 
heritage of various nations. Yet there is no reason to doubt 
the veracity of Herodotus’ statement that the worship was 
new to Greece. New forms of ritual and new ideas might 
naturally have been grafted on to the old existent ones. 
And that is always the case with religion even when the new 
one appears to differ radically from the old. The residuum 
of old faiths reiaains and through a gradual process of 
osmosis diffuses into the new. 

The cardinal notions of the cult of Dionysus are evident 
from the Bacchae of Euripides (Prof. Gilbert Murray’s 
Translation). 

“Achelous* roaming daughter, 

Holy Dirce, virgin water, 

Bathed he not of old in thee 
The Babe of God, the Mystery? 

When from out the fire immortal 
To himself his God did take him, 

To his own flesh and bespakc him**. 

In the Bacchae, Dionysus is fire-bom and attended by th« lig^ 
g£ torches. He is Dithyrambos^* the twioe*hcwn; born froBi 
lire and again from water. The water-rite oe bftptism is an 

61. Bawlinwn’s Herodotoa, Vol, II, p. 8S. 

61. 6y Dr. J. S. HwndBan, {>.86. 




Atmieatt rittidl. The bapdsio of fire and the baptism of water 
are meant for the magical acquisition of strength for the 
child. And it has survived lin Christian ritual to the pre- 
sent day in one form or another. 

In fire is a great strength, and the child must 
be put in contact with this strength to catch its contagion 
and grow strong. The water-rite, baptism, has the same 
intent. WTafcer too is full of sanctity, of force, of ‘mana’ ; 
through water comes the birth into a new life”. 

Now we could trace this Bacchic idea in unaltered form 
even in the ITpanisads. The Katha Upanisad says, 

“Ya imam madhvadam veda 
AtmSnam jTvam antikst 
IfiSnam bhtttabhavyasya 
Na tato vijugupsate — etad vai tat 
Yah pilrvam tapaso jatam 
Adbhyah pilrvam ajSyata 
GuhSm praviSya tisthantam 
Yo bhfltebhir vyapaSysta — etad vai tat”. 

Katha IV, 5 and 6. 

“He who knows this mead-eater 
as the living soul at hand. 

Lord of what has been and what is to be. 

He shrinks not from Him. This verily 

is that. 

He who firot from fire was born 
from waters, of old, was born 
Who in Mystery entered stands, 

Who was seen by creatures”. 

Whatever be the metaphysical interpretation given, the fact 
remains that there is unmistakable parallelism between these 
passages from the-Bacchae and th? Katha Upanisad. The 
fire-born, water-born mead-eater who stands in mystery 
cannot escape our notice* 


58. nwmli ib. p, 84. 



t^ater Sanskrit literature, particularly Classical Sanskrit 
Dramas, abound in descriptions of Yasantotsava or Madanot> 
sava. The Yasantotsava was a regular Bacchanalian festival 
conforming in all essential details to the authentic western 
type. Compare the description in the Katnivali of SrT 
Uarsa. 

Preksasva tSvad asya raadhu matta kSminljana 
SvayamgrSha gfhlta sfAgakajala prahara nftyan 
nagara jana janita kauttihalasya samantatah 
fiabdayamSnn marjlaloddSma carcarT §abda 

mukhara 

rathyS mukha Sobhinalj prakTrpfi patavasa puflja 
pinjarita da§a di§Smukhasya sadrTkatSm madana 
mahotsavasya’'. 

RatnSvali, Act. I 

Skanda is fretiuently spoken of as the son of fire 
(agnibhtt) the son of the Ganges (Gaiigfisuta) and Mystery 
(Guha). 

"‘Dionysus is also described as the son of Semele, the 
Earth Mother. “He is not only son of Semele, of Earth* 
but son of Semele as Keraunia, Earth the thunder-smitten”. 
It was appro})riate in her case as bride of Zeus, the god of 
thunder. Euripides has rendered the conception into im- 
mortal verse in his Hyppolytus, 

“0 mouth of Dirce, 0 god-built wall 
That Dirce ’s wells run under; 

You know the Cyprian’s fleet foot>fall 
Ye saw the heavens round her flare 
When she lulled to her sleep that Mother 

fair 

Of Twy-bron Bacchus and crowned her 

there 

54, Prole|;omena to the Btudy of Gre^ Religioo b; Dr. J. B* 

Harriion, p. 404. 
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The Bride of the bladed thunder: 

For her bresith is on all that hath life, 
and she floats in the air, 

Bee-like, death-like, a wonder 
In the prologue of the Bacchae, Dionysus himself is made 
lo say 

“Behold god’s son is come unto this land 
Of Thebes, even I, Dionysus, whom the brand 
Of heavn’s hot splendour lit to life, when she 
Who bore me Cadmus’ daughter Sctmele, 

Died here. So, changed in shape from God 

to man, 

I walk again by Dirce’s stream, and scan 
Ismenus’s shore. There by the Castle side 
T see her place, the Tomb of the Lightning’s 

Bride,” 

Now the word Keraunia regularly sanskritized becomes 
saravaija. 

Compare the analogy of Ionia which admittedly becomes 
yavana. 

Skanda is Saravapabhava, born of Saravariii. Bnt the usual 
Sanskrit etymology of Saravauii a ‘‘forest of reeds” seems 
quite luitural, when this original signification was lost 
through the lapse of time. He is also rehuTed lo as 
MahTsuta,-’'’ the son of the Earth. 

According to Greek Mythology, Dionysus, the son of 
Zeus, was nursed by the nymphs Hyudes. 1 hey war<! 
originally twelve in number and five of them were placed 
among the stars as Hyades and seven of them under the 
name of Pleiades, out of gratitude for their services.” 

And according to the Indian Myth, the six stars 
Krttikis or Pleiades were the nurses of Skanda, and thus he 

56. Gai!igftsutA6tvAtu BvaiuAtena deva Svfthftmahikrttik&nam tathaiva 

M. Bh. VanaparvaD, Ch. 233-15* 
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acquired the name of KSrrttikeya. 'Hiis partitailar corrobor- 
ation is worth noting. The myths are identical* The 
same star group figures in both in the c'ipadty of nursing 
nymphs. It is an interesting fact. The constellation of 
the Pleiades looms large in the imagination of all primitive 
peoples. The coincidence of the rising or the setting of the 
constellation with the commencement of the rainy season 
might have made the primitive man associate these stars 
with agriculture. This belief was current in both hemis- 
pheres. The aborigines of Australia, the Indians of Para- 
guay and Brazil, Peru and Mexico and North America, the 
Polynesians and Melanesians, the natives of new G-uinea, 
the Indian Archipelago, imd of Africa hold this star-group 
in veneration. Greeks and Homans and ancient Indians 
had noted the heliacal risings of this constellation. Natur- 
ally enough, stars which were associated with the rains and the 
fertility of the crops were regarded as the nurses of the god 
of vegetation and fertility. 

6* “Dionysus is a god of many names; he is JBacchos, 
Baccheus, lacchos, Bassareus, Broraios, Euios, Subazios^ 
Zagreus, Thyoneus, Lenaios, Eleuthereus, and the list by 
no means exhausts his titles”. Many of them are descriptive 
titles. “Certain names seem to cling to certain places. 
Sebaaia® is Thracian and Phrygian, Zagreus Cretan, Bromios 
largely Theban, lacchos Athenian,” 

Zagreus or the Cretan Dionysos is the son of the God- 
dess Mountain Mother. On the clay impression of a 
signet ring found at the palace at Cnossos, we come axx«»s8 
the figure of the Mountain Mother. On the apex of the 
mountain, there she stands with two fierce mountain-ranging 

&6. Fmer’s the Golden Boi^h-SpiriU of tbe Corn and of the Vild- 
Vol. 1 p. 807-319. 

54. Prolegomena to tlie Study of Groek Religion by Dr. J. U- Berrieu 
p; 413. 
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lions on mtber side, with an extended weapon, '‘^imporioits 
and dominant”.®® Behind her is her shrine with 
trpient-sfaapsd. The tri6flla>shape is unmistakable. Now 
turn to India. Skanda is the son of PSrvatT UmS. I 
venture to suggest that Pirvatl Urn* is an exact rendering 
of Mountain Mother. Of course, a curious etymology of 
UmS has been given b} the Puranas, which we tond, is 
followed by the great poet, Kalidasa. 

“Umeti mitri tapaso nisiddhi 

Pas'cSd umikhySm sumukhT jagSma" — KumSra* 

sambhatn. 

“Forbidden by her mother from jienance, with (he 
words “U” “MA” (0 don’t) the graceful girl later 
acquired the name of Umg”. 

The inge’nuity of the etymology is transjwrent. In fact, the 
word Umg KCiems to be related to the Semitic word ‘Umma' 
which means mother; and Ambg and Ambikg are other 
names of PgrvatT, 

The worship of a Mother Goddess was prevalent thro* 
ughout Asia. It obtained in Egypt and from there it is 
said to have passed on to Greece. Herodotus asserts, ‘‘The 
Eyptians, they went on to aflirm, first brought into use the 
names of the twelve gods, which the Greeks adopted from 
them; and first erected altars, images and temples to the 
gods; and also first engraved upon stone the figures of 
animals. In most of these cases they proved to me that 
what they said was true.”®® George Kawlinson remarks 
“There is also evidence of the Greeks having borrowed much 
from Egypt in their early Mythology as well as in later 
times, after their religion had long been formed.’’ ®® In 
Egypt we find a Goddess “standing on a lion, like ‘Mother 

56] iir p. 4»7. 
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Earth* ’’who is mentioned by Macrobius®® (Saturn, i, 26) 
We find her again on Assyrian monuments. The very 
name of the Egyptian Mother Goddess is *Maut’. ** The 
comments of the great scholar G. Rawlinson on this point 
are again worth quoting. “Besides the evidence of a com- 
mon origin, from the analogies in the Egyptian, Indian, 
Greek and other systems we perceive that Mythology had 
advanced to a certain point before the early migration took 
place from Central Asia, And-if in after tiroes each introdu- 
ced local changes, they often borrowed so largely from their 
neighbours that a strong resemblance was maintained; and 
hence the religions resembled each other, partly from having 
a common origin^ partly from direct imittition, and partly 
from adaptation; which last continued to a late period”. 
But whether the early migration took place from Central 
Asia or not is a question beyond the purview of this paper. 

We have already referred to Dionysos being porlrH}cd 
as ramheaded and Skanda being ChSga-mukha. It is interes- 
ting to note, in this connection, that h(^ is referre'd to a.s 
‘Naigaraeya’ in the Mahabharata. Would it not be jtossible 
that this word has its origin in misreading and mis-spelling 
the word Nysian, Dionysos being taken to mean the Nysian 
God. Such a suspicion is streiigtlu ned by ihc^ large variety 
of forms in which the word Naigameya occurs in various 
works. It occurs as Nejamesa in the Gphya Sutras of A§va- 
liyana and Ssftkhiyana, as Naigamesa in SuSruta and as 
Neme6a in the MathurS Inscription.®* Prof. Pargiter gives 
various illustrations of flagrant misreadings of names.*® 
NaiSeya or NaiSayeya meaning Nysian whould have eatily 
assumed all these various .forms. 


60. 
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The Indian legend concerning the origin of Skanda Is 
vague, vacillant and divergent. Different sourots give dilf- 
erent tales. The Mahabharata has two or three varying 
versions. The tone of dubious hesitancy is patent. The 
first version of the story goes that Vasistha and other psis 
were offering a sacrifice, Agni, being invoked, descended 
from the sun, entered into the fire and received the oblations. 
Issuing forth from the fire, he beheld the lovely spouses of 
the seven fiisis, bathing pleasantly in their hermitages. They 
shone like golden altars, pure as tfie crescent moon, like the 
flames of fire, and all as wondrous os stars. The mind of 
Agui was upset. He became* the slave of his passion. Know- 
ing no other means of quenching his lust, he entered into the 
domestic fire and beheld them and touched them with his 
flames. • Thus he dwelt for long enamoured of these lovely 
women. But his heart’s desire was unfulfilled, and in distress 
and despair, he decided to abandon his corporeal form and re- 
tired into the forest. Now Sv§h&, the daughter of Daksa 
had fallen in love with him. Her amour was unrequited, 
and she now found an opportune moment and a clever ruse. 
She assumed the forms of the wives of the six pais, cne after 
another, and enjoyed the bliss of union with Agni. But she 
was not able to impersonate Arundhati, the chaste wife of 
Vasis^a. Thus, 


“six times was the seed of Agni thrown into the reser- 
voir on the first of the lunar fortnight. Dis- 
charged there and collected, that seed by its energy 
generated a son. That which was discharged 
(Skanna) being worshipped by the psis became 
Skanda” 

(Vanaparvan Ch. 227). 


Sitkptvatas tu niksiptam 
Agne retat kurtlttama 
tasmin ku^de pratipadi 
KaminyS svahayi tada 



t&t skantiam tejasi tatra 
samvirtam janayat sutam 
fsibhi^ pfljitam skancam 
Anayat skandatSm tata^. 

Vanaparvan, Ch. 227 (17-18). 
It ie evident that Siva or Kudra does not come in here, nor 
do the Kfttiki stars* In the next stage, Agni is equated 
wHdi Rudra and the KfttikSs are slyly sml^);gled in. “Brah" 
tains call Agni Rndra ; therefore, he (Skanda) is the son o^ 
Rudra. The seed which was discharged by Rudra became 
the white mountain. And the seed of Agni was placed by 
the Krttikis on the white mountain. All the devas having 
seen him honoured by Rudra, they call him who is the mys- 
terious one, the best of the virtuous, the son of Rudra. This 
child was born, when Rudra had entered the fire. Being 
born there, he became Skanda and then the son of Kudra. 
Skanda, the greatest of the Devas was born with the energy 
of Kudra, of Agni, of SvShS and of the six women. There- 
fore he became the son of Rudra”. 

Vanaparvan Ch. 229 (35—38) 
rudram agnim dvijSt prihub 
rudrasumis tatas tu 
rudrepa iukram utsjrs^m 
tat Svetab parvato’ bhavat 
pSvakasyendriyam §vete 
kirttiksbhib kytam nage 
pujyaminam tu rudrepa 
dfstvi sarve divaokasab 
Rudrasttnum tata^ prihur 
guham gupavatfim varam. 

Anupravifiya rudrepa 
Vahnim jsto’ by ayam Si5ub 
tatra jitas tatas skando 
rudrasunuB tat5’ bhavat. 
rudrasya vahneb svShSylb 
Sappam strTpfim ca tejasi 
jitas skandas snralre^o 
rudrasftnus tato* bhavat. 

Vanaparvan Ch. 229 (86—48) 



"f he contusion arising out of the attempt at the fusion of 
different concepts is hardly disguised. We perceive the very 
process of fusion, the trembling fingers of the fabulist at 
work, mixing and mingling divergent legends. Rudra and 
Agni, SvSha and Kfttikis are all jostling against each other. 
The introduction of the Kfttikas does not appear to serve a 
purpose here. The acquisition of the six faces through their 
intrusion is mentioned only later. And there, Siva has 
slowly displaced Agni from his original fatherhood. Agni 
becomes the agonized bearer of Siva’s caustic energy. 

“The discharged energy of Siva fell into Agni. The 
Lord Agni was not able to bear all that imperishable stuff. 
The brilliant bearer of oblation.s was sinking under it. Being 
advisee* by Brahma, he deposited it in the Ganges. The 
Ganges herself incajiable of bearing it threw it ashore on the 
venerable Himalayan range. There, the son of Agni grew 
encompassing the worlds. The Krttikas saw that lustrous 
foetal form in a thicket of Sara reeds, and each one cried out 
**he is mine”. The Lord knowing their maternal affection 
drank the effluent milk of their breast with six mouths.” 

Salyaparvan, Ch. 45 (6-— 12) 

tejo inSheSvaKim skaniiam 
Agnau prapatitam purfi 
tat sarvam bhagavau agniR 
lift’ §akad dhartum akss^yam 
tena sidati tejasvi 
diptimSu havyavahanah 
na ca’inam dharay§masa 
brahmape uktavSn prabhuh 
sa gafiigSm upasahgamya 
niyogSd brahmapah prabhub 
garbham Shitavin divyam 
bhaskaropamatejasam 
atha gafiga’pi tarn garbham 
asahanti vidharape 



utsaearja girau ramye 
himavaty amarircite 
sa tatra vavfdhe lokin 
gvftya jvalauatmaja];i 
dad|:6ur jvali.nakgrani 
tarn garbham atha krttikfit 
§arastainb<.i mahatmSriam 
analStmajam i&varam 
tautna’yam iti t§t sarvat 
putrarrhiiiyo’ bhicukruSut 
tSsam viditva bhSvam tam 
mgtxngn) bhagavan prabhu|;i 
prasuutSnam payat sad-bhir 
vadaiiair apibat tadi. 

(Salyaparvan, Ch. 45 '(6 — 12) 

Finally we get a summary of results . 

Some regard him as the son of Brahman, 
some as the eternal boy, the eldest born, 
some as the son of Siva, and some as the 
son of Agni, of Uma, of KfttikSs and of the 

Ganges”. 

Salyaparvan, Ch. 45 (98-99). 

Kecid enam vyavasyanti 
pitgmahasutam prabhum 
sanatkumiram sarvegam 
brahmayonim tam agrajam 
kecid mahe&varasutam 
kecit patram vibhgvasoli 
Umaygf^ k^ttikinSm ca 
gafigaygg ca vadanty uta 

(Salyaparvan Ch, 45 (98—99) 
These varying accounts cxmfirm our suspicion. 

We sure now going to tread on more controversial ground. 
Dionysos is said to be the son of Zens and Skanda is the son 
of Siva. Could it be that the very word ^iva itself is an 
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Indianization o£ Zeus and imported £rom outside ? The 
word Zeus has a long history behind it. Philogists are 
agreed that Zeus is the Greek form of the Sanskrit word 
“dyaus” which means sky, and we have the form “divas pity” 
corresponding to the western form Z(!us-pat(ir or Jupiter, 
But the word Siva in the sense of a god, we do not come 
across in the Vedas. We are familiar with Rudra,the Vedic 
counterpart of the Puranic Siva. Wt' meet Siva in some 
Upanijads, the chronology of which is questionable. PSpini 
is familiar with Siva, and Patanjali too. That is to say, 
earlier than the 4th century B. C. the usually accepted date 
of P§pini, there is no authentic mention of Siva. It is not 
proposed here to claim Siva to bt! a thorongli-bred foreigner. 
The excavations at Mohenja Daro havi; brought to light a 
seal (Plate Xll of Sir Jop Marshall’s work) n^presenting a 
prototype of Siva PaSup.iti ; and it reveals the hoary anti- 
quity of such a conception. As so often happtms in the his- 
tory of religion, new nara<!S and new notions were overlaid 
on the old. But a question might naturally arise. If the word 
Siva has come from Greece, how could PSnini ’oe aware of him 
in the 4th century or thereabout ? India had come into con- 
tact with the western worhl, long before tin* coiuiuest of 
Alexander. From the days of Xerxes who invaded the 
North- west, India hud frequent intercourge with the West. 
Contingents of Indian troops had served in the armies of 
Xerxes and Darius in th(dr expeditions against Greece. 
Trade and commerce might have helped the process of the 
diffusion of religion and culture. But it is rather a hazardous 
venture to hang on the frail form of a verbal resemblance 
in matters like this. But the partillelism does not stop with 
the word. 

Attributes of Siva with which we are familiar in Indian 
religious literature are discernible in the case of his Greek 
counter* part Zeus. We note Zeus as Jupiter triophthalmos*® 


66. Indi« in Greece by £, Peoocfce, p. 386. 
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the triple-eyed god. SiNU as triambaka is worshipped tfaroug> 
out India ; and triambaka is always explained as three-eyed. 
We become aware, for once, of the fact, that there is a word 
amba or ambaka in Sanskrit which means an eye. It is sus- 
picious. 

In Egypt, we encounter the Solar god variously called 
Atin, Atys, or Attin,®' who was both male and female 
(Macrobius-Saturn 1, 26). We meet the doubk-sexed god 
again in Europe. Says Kawlinson,®® “Macrobius (Saturn 
III. 7) speaks of a bearded Venus in Cyprus and She is 
called by Aristophanes ‘Aphroditos’, apparently according 
with the notion of Jupiter being of two sexes, as well as of 
many characters, and with the Egyptian notion of a self- 
producing and seU-engeaidering deity. This union of the 
two sexes is found also in Hindoo Mythology, and s.imilarly 
emblematic of the generative and productive principles.” Of 
course, the double-sexed Zeus of Hindu Mythology is Siva, 
ArdhanariSvara. It is a striking similarity. 

Herodotus speaks of a Jupiter Stratius worshipped by 
the Carians.®® “He was also called Jupiter Labrandeus, 
either from his lemj)le .nt Labranda or from the fact (hat he 
bore in his right hand a double-headed battle-axe (‘Labra’ in 
the Lydian language). Such a representation of Jupiter is 
sometimes found u]»on Carian coins. And a similar aXe ap- 
pears frequently as an architectural ornament in the buildings 
of the country.”^'’ We are naturally reminded of Siva as 
Khap<Ja paraSu figuring so frequently in Sanskrit literature. 

It is an admitted fact that the word ‘Tues’of Tuesday 
is derived from the name of the old German God Zio* (Zeus) 
or Tius.^’ The Indian names of the days of the week are 

67. Rawlinson’s Herodotus. VoU III, p. 130, n. 6. 

68. ib. Vol. II, p. 462- 

69. Herodotus (Rawlinson) Vol. Ill, p. 262 

7o* ib* p. 262, n. 1 

7i. ib. Val- n, p. 81, n- 1 
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exactly corresponding to the western names. These names 
assuredly, had a common origin. Dion Cassius’^ expressly 
states that the seven days were first referred to the seven 
planets by the Egyptians. The *tues’ of Tuesday appears as 
Cevva in Dravidian languages. That is as much as to say 
that the Dravidian word Cevva corresponds to the western 
word Zeus. Now in Tamil, the alleged root of the word 
C'ewa may be spelt either way as^Civ’ or Cev’, and C is pro- 
nounced as S. If this process of reasoning is sound, it would 
follow that, while directly through Vedic and Sanskrit, vari- 
ous forms of the word ‘dyaus’ became current in India, it 
reached India again through the Greek form Zeus, after cir- 
cuitous migrations in diverse lands, passing through diverse 
tongues. This fact explains the absence of the GodSiva in 
the Vedas, and probably South India hugged to her bosom 
this new-come god with fervid devotion. Of course, there 
were gods and goddesses too before the arrival of Siva. But 
again, they paled into insignificance before the impetuous 
new-comer. The conception of Siva as astamtlrti is a bold 
attempt at an all-embracing symposium of diverse allied cults 
of the worship of Zeus, as the sun, the moon, etc. Even the 
practice of the devotees of Siva daubing themselves with 
white ashes (bhasman) is analogous to the orphic rite of the 
Avorshippers of Zeus besmearing their body with dust or ashes 
or gypsum which the ancients call ‘titanos’. Archbishop 
Eustathius commenting on the word Titan says, “we apply 
the word titanos in general to dust, in particular to what is 
called asbestos, which is the white fluffy substance in burnt 
stones”. 

It is claimed by some that Skanda is a purely South 
Indian God and there are no Skanda temples in the north. It 
might be so or not now. But even during the days of Kali- 
dasa, we come across great Skanda Shrines of note in the 

72. Ib. VoU n p. 283 

78. Proldfomens to th* Sttwiy of Orook Aolijtion by Df. J E» Hsrfiwsf 
418* 
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north. C£. ‘Tatra skandara niyatavasatim' — Meghadtlta. 
SAukarflcirya invokes him as the God of the Indus region. 

C£. Subrahmapya bhujafiga. 

“ Iti vyalijayan sindhutlre ya fiste 
tam ide pavitram pariSaktiputram.’’ 

** namas sindhav^ sindhu dedfiya tasmai 
punas skandamtlrte namas te namo’ stu'’. 

Before the introduction of the Skanda or KSrttikeya 
cult from the north, under the name of Subrahmapya, South 
India was paying her divine homage to Murufca, amongst 
other local primitive deities. Amongst Dravidians it was a 
very ancient worship. But even here, palpable affinities could 
be traced to similar religious rites elsewhere. Muruka, like 
Skanda, is the God of War. He was also the God of hunting. 
We are told of a Babylonian and Cushite God of Hunting 
and of War under a name variously spelt as ^*Murik, '^’‘Mi* 
rukh and Mirikh. Murik is really the original Cushite name 
and it is still applied by the Arabs to the planet Mars which 
has always represented the God of W'ur : and does even to- 
day represent Sfeanda in India. The word occurs still in this 
its vernacular form in Ethiopian inscriptions. The worship 
of the same god with the same functions under the same name 
by apparently different races is a problem for ethnologists to 
tackle. But the fact remains. Either the Cushites and Dravi- 
dians might both belong to the same race, or one might have 
adopted the practice from the other. The former is the more 
probable hypothesis, 

Theocrasia, or the fusing of one god with another has 
played a conspicuous part in the history of religion from pre- 
historic times. In the oldest Egyptian religion, Horus, the 
son of God Osiris (Serap is) was regarded as the intercessor 
with the Father for sinners, H, G, Wells says, 7e«‘Many of 
the hymns to Horus are singularly like Christian hymns in 

74. A History of Somer »nd Akkad, by L. W.King. 

75. fiftwiinsen’t HorodotaB, Vol, I, p, 361, b. 1, 

76. H. O. Wolli’ The Oatline of History, p. 384 end 385. 
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their spirit and jAraseology. That beautiful hymn “Sun of 
my soul, thou Saviour dear’’, was once sung in Egypt to 
Horus. In this worship of Serapis which spread very widely 
throughout the civilized world in the third and second cen- 
turies B. C„ we see the most remarkable anticipations of 
usages and forms of expression that were destined to dominate 
the European world throughout the Christian era.The essen- 
tial idea, the living spirit of Christianity was, as we shall 
presently show, a new thing in the history of the mind and 
will of man; but.the garments of ritual and symbol and for- 
mula that Christianity has worn, and still in many countries 
wears to this day, were certainly woven in the cult and tem- 
ples of J upiter-Serapis and Isis’’. 

The cult of Skanda was super-imposed cm the Muroka 
cult. But the ancient form of worship persisted. With slight 
modifications, it exists to the present day. 

When Dionysos first came to Greece — ^from where exact- 
ly we do not know whether from Thrace or elsewhere — he 
came with a vast train of attendants ; ^'^his revel rout of 
Satyrs and Centaurs and Maenads. “The Centaurs, it used 
to be said, are Yedic Gandharvas, cloud-demons. Mythology 
now-a-days has fallen from the clouds, and with it the Cen- 
taurs.” Homer alludes to them as “wild men, mountain- 
haunting”. On the metopes of the Parthenon, they appear 
as horses with the head and trunk of a man. '^**‘‘By the middle 
ofj the 5th century B. C., in knightly horse-loving Athens, 
the horse-form had got the upper hand. In .Archaic repre- 
sentations, the reverse is the case. The Centaurs are in art 
what they are in reality, TJwn, with men’s legs and feet, but 
they are shaggy mountain- men with some of the qualities 
and habits of beasts, so to indicate this in a horse-loving 
country, tney have the hind quarters of a horse tacked on to 

1 7. Prolegomeos to the 8tady of Ghreek Beligioa, p* 879. 

78. Ih. p. 880. 

78. Ih. — p. 881. 
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th)ir h'lnam bodies.” The Satyrs i ware esaentially akin to the 
Caakaars.*® Bat whan tha Centaurs evolved in^ mythology 
from wild msa to bacoma more and more horse-like, the 
Satyrs retained their characteristies of wild men witdx diverse 
beastly adjtmcts. The Maenads are the women-attcndans cl' 
Dionysos# his nursing nymphs, in mylholcg>. 
means ‘mad woman*. In actual ceremonial, they wtre Momtn 
worshippers®* *possessed, maddened, or inspin d by h.s sp rii- 
They had various titles,®® ‘‘ Maenad, Thyiad, Phoibad, Lys- 
sad”, meaning “ Mad one, Rushing one, Insjartd one, Bs gii g 
one”. These Satyrs and Centaurs and Maenads cornspcid 
to the Sattvas (bhtttus) and Kinnaras and Mst^gi pj t ol Ji dii n 
Mythology. The Bhtltagaijas- retain, in lidia tco, ilu si ne 
mischievous and frolicsome Puck-like trails oi i heir Gu« k 
counter-parts. The Kinnaras appear with palpble corjtornl 
inversion. Their trunks are human, but the httds in 1 .(ik 
like, and they are frequently referred to as afeva-n ukl ts. 'J be 
M&trgaflas figure prominently in the Mahabhaiala aid the 
Puranas. The women who were seized with divire frci zj 
wuen po3se?sed by the God have left traces of their vanishing 
exiscenca in Ancient Tamil Poetry, though they have faded 
out of the social life of modem times in India. 

These Maenads or nursing nymphs were represented, as 
wa know, ®*by “frenzied sanctified women" who worshipped 
Dionysos as a babe in his cradle- In ibis particular form, 
Dionysos came to be called Dionyecs Liknilts’ —Likicn 
meaning a cradle. The Orphic ceremonial of iht Likio] hcrin 
or the carrying of the liknon was widely praclised in Gnice. 
Votive ofiEerings of Various sorts, originally the first fruits of 
the earth and often the best of things dear to man were car- 
ried in the liknon to the shrine of Dionj tcs. 


80. 

Ib. 

— p. 888. 

81. 

lb. 

— p.388. 

82. 

Ib. 

- p. 888. 
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24. 

Protogomets to ike study of flreek BeliyioB, p. 401, 
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The in South ladia is almost the representation 

o£ an Indian cradle, carried topsy-turvy by the devotee on his 
shoulder with offerings hung from the horizontal pole. The 
word Kivadi means, in Tamil decorated pole of wood 
with an arch over it carried on shoulders with.offerings, most- 
ly for Muruka’s temple." In a vasti-paiuting from a Krater 
in the Hermitage Museum at St Petersburg, we get an exact 
representation of the modern Indian Kava<J.i - the outline of 
an arch covered with fillets, curving over the ends of a hori- 
zontal pole with foliar decorations, placed ui.dtr the feet of 
Dionysos. Dr. J. E- Harrison, the talented author of the 
^^Prolegomena’ and ‘Themis’ regards this representation as the 
Omphalos of Gaia, the Earth Goddess, the mother of 
Dionysos. But, the Earth Goddess does not appear in the pict- 
ure, and the filleted arch is under Dionysos’s feet. Whatever 
that be, its resemblance to the Kavadi is striking and note* 
worthy. 


How was Dionysos worshipped in Ancient Greace ? 
Exact details of mystic rites cannot possibly be had. But 
we get interesting descriptions. “His worshippers, women 
especially, held nightly revels in his honour by torch-light 
on the mountain tops. Dancing in ecstasy to the sound of 
cymbals and drums, they tore in pieces a sacrificial animal, 
whose blood they drank with wine”. 

In Athene, the worship of Dionysos was later reformed 
by Epimenides and was purged of certain objectionable 
elements. Dr. J. E. Harrison quotes a dialogue between 
Pentheus and Dionysos, 


86. TamU Lesiaon, Uadrai Uoivemty. 

86. PrologomeM toth# Study of Qteok Religion, p. 890. 

87. TheBia,p.448. 

88. A Biatory of the Ancient WorW by Boctortzeff, p- 888 A 284. 

89. ProlcgoaMttC, p* 400. 
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•*P. How is this worship held, by night or day ? 

D. Most oft by night, ‘tis a majestic thing 

The Darkness. 

P. Ha 1 with women worshipping 

*Tis craft and rottenness”. 

Herodotus speaks of the maddening influences of 
Dionysos. The band of raving revellers seized by the god 
go dancing in divine frenzy.*® The scenes were similar in 
India. The veteran scholar Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 
says, — 

“ The god of the hilly region was the Red Grod (Seyon) 
also called murugan, who was the patron of pre„ 
nuptial love. He was offered by his worshippers 
balls of rice mixed with the red blood of goats 
killed in his behalf. He was a hunter and carried 

the Vel or Spear.... This god created a love- 

frenzy in girls.*! 

He quotes again from the PattinapSlai, 11. 154-158. 

and translates, 

“In the market streets there were ceaseless festivals to 
Murugan, in which women, obsessed by him, dan- 
ced, and the flute and the Yil were sounded and 
the drums beaten.”** 

We behold to-day with our own eyes, around us here, 
pious devotees of Skanda dancing in ecstasy to the rhythmic 
beat of resounding drums. We cannot afford to ignore the 
unchanging persistence of this very ancient cult. Meir may 
come and men may go, but it seems, the' cult goes on 
for ever. 

1 have attempted to show that the very name Skanda is 
a foreign importation, that many prominent features of the 
Skanda cult are immigrants. 

la B«irUsaon’< Hwcdotw Vol. 1£U p. M a 66. 

9t. Bittoiy of the Tatnils by P* T. 8. Aiyooger, p. 76 end 77. 

62. Po. ro. p. 666. 
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Different strata of beliefs could be distinguished in the 
conglomerate mass of myths and legends woven round 
Skanda. Various races and ages have left the impression of 
their diverse contributions. Egyptian, Babylonian, Cushite, 
Dravidian and Greek and Indo-Aryan conceptions of a 
particular form of divinity have all coalesced into a complex 
faith. Each has impressed its indelible seal in its present 
form. Since the advent of Alexander, old faiths took a new 
turn, assumed a new cloak. That new trend is discernible. 
I have but advanced here a few evidences which go to 
prove my contention. 

But there could be a serious objection. If the word 
Skanda has Iwen introduced into India after Alexander’s 
conquest, Indian literature before the days of Alexander 
could not possibly r&fer to him. Are there not references in 
the pre- Alexandrine literature of India ? There is no men- 
tion of Skanda in the Vedas. But it occurs once in the 
Upanisadic literature. In the Chindogya Upanisad, a seer 
of the name Skanda SanatkumSra is mentioned. It inust^ 
first, be noted that it is not a god Skanda yet, that is 
referred to. Secondly, the chronology of Upanisads and of 
Vedic literature in general first stated by Maxmuller and 
accepted by the majority of scholars is open to grave doubts. 
Thirdly, the passage where it occurs has been alleged to be 
an interpolation by competent authorities.'*-^ 

The problem of Vedic Chronology is one of the most 
intricate problems of Sanskrit literature. Chronology is, in 
general, the weak point of Indian Literary history. Whitney 
in the introduction to his Sanskrit Grammar said, ‘‘all dates 
given in Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled 
down again”. Those words ring true even to-day. 

Maxmuller started from the few known fects of Indian 
history — ^the Invasion of Alexander, and the rise of 

93. The Thirteen Friiioipal UpaQlaods tranalatod by B* B* Htmie p.269 
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Ba I ihis D jn his chro nhj^ic.il tb w/* flw AVguniButs were 
as follows ; 

1 . Buddhisn) is nothing but a reaction against Brahmin 
nism and it presupposes the existence of the entire Veda 
Samhitas, Bribrnanas, Arapyukas and Upanifads. Therefore* 
it must have arisen befiore 500 B. C- 

2. VedShga and Stltra literal ure probably arose simul- 
taneously with the origin and early spread of Buddhism. 
These works may be placed in the period from 600 to 200 
B. C. But the Sutra works presuppose the Brfibmapas. 
For these he set apart 200 years. Thus the Brahmapas came 
to be dated from 800-600 B. C. 

3. The Brahinanas in their turn, presuppose the Sa^- 
hitas. Let 2O0 years be allotted for the arrangement of 
the Samhitas. Thus the Saiphitas were arranged from 
1000-800 B C. 

4. But arrangements could not take place Ijefore compo- 
sition. Another 200 years for composition. Thus Vedas 
were composed during the period from 1200-1000 B. C. 

The arguments, indeed, are simple. But froin^the start- 
ing point of the Stitra period fixed during 600-200 B. C. 
through the generous and uniform intervals of 200 years, 
his hypothesis flounders on. And Maxmuller himself had 
no absolute faith in his theory. He says, in his Gifford 
lectures on Physical Ileligion, “Whether the Vedic hymns 
were composed lOOO or 1500 or 2000 or 8000 years B. (1., 
no power on earth will ever determine.” But those who 
followed him would not leave his theory forlorn. When he 
vacillated, his followers took it up in right earnest and said 
that be could not go back, they j would support him. That 
is in short, the story of Vedic Chronolc^y. 

The premise that Budhism presupposes (he entire Veda 
from Saiphitas to Upanifads can hardly be held. In fact the 



earHest (JiMni^ads like the BfhadftraQyaka and the Chftn- 
dogya show, let alone the later ones, traces of Buddhistic 
influence. Dr. R E. Hume, the learned translator of the 
thirteen principal Dpanisads says : 

“Yet, evidence of Buddhistic influence is not wanting in 
them. In Brhadarapyaka 3-2-13 it is stated that 
after death the different parts of a person return 
to the different jMins of nature from whence they 
came, thit even UU soul (aiman) goes into space 
and that only his Ranoa, or effect of work remains 
over. This is out and out of the Buddhist doctrine. 
Connections in tbe point of dialect may also 
be shown. Sarvavat is *a word which as yet has 
not bean discovered in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature, except in Satapatha BrShinana and in 
Northern Buddhist writings’. Its Pali ec^uivalent 
is sabbava. In Bfh, 4-3-2-0 * r ’ is changed to 
‘1’, i. e., palyayate for ])Hry-ayate— a cliauge 
which is regularly made in the Pali dialect in which 

the books of southern Buddhism are written 

Sf/inewhat surer evidence, however, is the use of 
the second person plural ending *tha’ for ‘ta’. 
Muller pointed out in connection with the word 
ftcaratha (Mupdaka i-2-l) that this irregularity 
looks suspiciously Buddhistic. There are, however, 
four other similar instances”.*'^ 

In reference to the Chaiidogya Upanisad, Prof. Keith 
says “By a division, which seems to have no precedent in 
Brahmanical texts, and which has certainly no merit, logical 
or psychological, the individual is divided into five aggregates 
or groups (Khandha) the Sanskrit equivalent of which means 
‘body’ in the phrase Dharma Skandha in the Chftndogya 
Upanisad’’. “Trayo dharmaskandhah” (Chandogya 2.23) 
Beck compares it with the DIgha Nikaya passage, where the 


94. The Thirteen Principal Upwiiaade, p- 6. 
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three irnperfeot conoeptiona of self as body, aa mind and ai 
Ideas are referred to. 

The Upanisada, it must be noted, mark a break from, 
the tradition of Vedie sacerdotalism. It is Hot a normal and 
regalar dev’elopment of the speculation of the Santhitas, 
what littl.^ there is. New thoughts and new theories radi- 
cally opposed to already existent forms, strike us at every 
turn. Ritual acts are condemned. Priests are ; ridiculed. 
The new and sublime doctrine of the soul and again the 
doctrine of transmigration appear here, i for the first time. 
The Ksatriya is elevated, often, above the Brahmin. It is a 
revolt. It is as much a revolt as Buddhism. Buddhism 
was the expression of the revolt of a master mind against 
the darker forces of the world, against the inequities of life, 
against the thraldom of a rigid social hierarchy, against dirt 
and sin and slavery. Whenever in the history of human 
thought, we find an abrupt break, a swift swerve from the 
regular course of normal evolution, the impact of a master 
mind will be evident somewhere. That came from the 
Buddha. But it is possible that the Buddha himself repre- 
sented the normal reaction of a different race against the 
incursion of new Aryan tendencies. And Upanifadic litera- 
ture reflects the tendencies of that new spirit. The hypothe- 
sis usually held, that Buddhism presupposes the CJpanifads 
seems ill-founded. The converse might be nearer the truth. 

There are scholars like Hopkins and Jackson who 
place the bulk of the Rgveda hymns between 800 and 600 
B. C. on the evidence of the very close affinity of the con- 
tents and language of the Rgveda and the Avesta.^® 

96. Note for imtanoe the Chaadogja passage of bitter asressm hurled 

against prioKta-'I. 12 4/6. It desoribes a prooessiun of dogs 
marohiog on like s procession of priests, esoh holding the tail ot 
the other la front and saving, “ Om ! let tts eat. Om, let us 
drink eto." 

97. Religions of India, p. 7- 

98. Tin Origi n and Divelop-mni of Religion in Vedle literatare hjr 

Pr- P. S- Peshmnkh) p. 196. 



But, whatever be the chraaology o£ the Upanisads, it 
is admitted on all hands that the two Upaukads Brhada- 
ravyahft and Chandogya are o£ a comixjsite character* 
Different books have been strung together — ill-Ktrmig 
though — to give us the present versions. And naturally 
enough, interpolations easily creep in. 

If certain notions of the deification of a great foreign 
prince have been incorporated into legends concerning an 
Indian God it need not perturb us. The Bhagavad Gita 
assures us — 

Ye YathS mim prapadyaute 
tins tathaiva bhajimy aham. 

and Gaudapida says — 

Yam bhivam dar&ayed yasya 
tarn bhivam sa tu paSyati 
tarn ci’vati sa bhutvi’ sau 
tadgrahab samupaiti tarn, 

Kiriki II, 29. 

The fountain-head of all religions is the pure and 
devout 'heart of man, thrilled bj’ the awe and niystery of 
the universe. The stream might course through diverse 
regions, carrying with it the various tributes of minor 
streams. But it cleanses and refreslu's and strengthens all 
that Heck it, and moves onward to its final goal, the vast and 
inysterioms ocean. 

“Bahudhi* py igamwir bhiiinab 
fmnthinab siddhihetavab 
tvayy eva nipatanty oghi 
jihnavlyi ivi * rijave. 

KSIidisa's Baghuvaiplta. 

The culture and civiliaatioii of India have always been 
ftssitnilativo. India, ai heart, knows no distinction of East 



and West. Well and truly has the noble Marquess J Zei- 
land said — 

‘ “The legacy o£ India ; ‘how rich a heritage, drawing 
contributions, as it does, from diverse -races and 
from many epochs both preceding and following 
the great Aryan incursion from the lands lying 
beyond the snow-ci pped ranges of the Hindu- 
Kush*'. 

Introduction to the Legacy of India 
Edited by G. T. Garatt, 1987. 


SKANDA 3ATKAM. 

Skandah kumirah sen3nl];i 
Saktibhfd raktaketana]^ 
A&varfldhas tSrakirir 
MabisSsuramardanab 
DevasenSpatir devab 
K rauhearand bra v idi ra pa b 
Mayaravara-sanjsevyab 
Sindhu de&a samidftab 
NaigauieyaS chSgavaktro 
Madhvado vahninandunab 
Ap3m suto dvijo divyo 
Guliiib Sanivaiioflbhavab 
Mahya umSySb parvatySs 
Tanayab kjrttikisutab 
Vallivfto bhadrafiSkho 
Lhn takinuarasevitab 
N3n3\'3ditra kuSalair 
Min 8 lisya vilisibhib 
Bhaktaraitirganaib sevyo 
Murukua divanandanab< 
Abrahma 8<amba sapivyipto 
Yo brahmupyub sanitanab 
Saftkalpa kalpavyksiya 
Tasmai survitmane namub 
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IS GA5IESHA ORIGINALLY A CORN-DEITY ? 

M. M. Pandit Lachhmidhab Shastbi, m. a., m, o, d. 

Tho evolution of Gagesha in Hindu Mythology in full 
of interest. Gaijesha who, has acquired the foremost place 
among gods in Hindu pantheon appears lo be originally a 
corn-d«iiy ! One of the legends of origin of Gapeslia is that 
he sprang from the scurf of PSrvati’s liody. 5iva having 
gone out, PSrvati went to herl)ath and her son Gapesha who 
hid spriin? from the scurf of her body was keeping the door, 
Siva returned home and met Ga^esha at the door. Gaijesha 
stood in the way of Siva and would not admit him to meet 
PSrvati, At this Siva cut off Gaijesha’s head, but to 
placate Pirvati he replaced it with an elephant’s head. This 
])et Son of PSrvati born of the scurf of her own body soon 
became the chief of all the attendants of Ga^as of .SiVa and 
came to be known as Gaflesha or Gapapati or the lord of the 
Jaiyis. Such is the simple story of the birth of Gaijesha, 
His more relevant names are : Gauriputra, Gajfinana, 
Vakratunda, Ekadanta, Lambakarpa, or Surpakarna Lam- 
bodara, DhClmravarija,' Akhuratha or Mushavdhana. Thus 
Ga^esha figures before us as a short, fat man of a yellowish 
colour having a protuberant belly, with ear and tusk of an 
elephant’s head, having a rat as an attendant. This represents 
the original figure of Ga^esha, most realistic in its descrip- 
tion. It appears to be a symbolical representation of a crop 
of corn and a deification of it- Let the legend of Gapesha 
be divested of all parsonification, then we shall discover the 
natural phenomena which it represents. 

Let us analyse, Siva, in one of his eight forms, represents 
the Sun* and Gauri or PSrvati may be taken to represent the 
earth. Siva goes out and PSrvati takes her bath, that is, the 
Sun disappears during the rainy time and the earth is flooded 
with waters. The sou that is born of the scurf of the body 

1. Vide Nftnde Parana — SaQkaahtanaBhana Stntram- 

8. Of. y>|Bu purftea 1. 8- 



I^irvatl is the crop that grows from the soil o^ the 
earth — the crop of the earth is personified as Ganriputra, 
Siva in due course, returns home to meet Pirvati, that is, 
after the rainy season is ov^-, in the months of autumn, the 
hot son of October revisits the earth, with its piercing rays. 
Gapesha opposes Siva’s admission to Parvali’s inner apart- 
ments, that is> the standing crops that cover the fields 
obstruct the sun and do not allow its rays to meet directly 
the soil of the earth. Gapesha is beheaded and PSrvati is 
disconsolate, that is, the crop that i» now ripe under the 
October sun is, as i^ were, beheaded by it, as it is reaped in 
the harvest time ; and the earth with its fields that were 
smiling with crops, looks desolate ! Pirvati is placated when 
Gapesha is rejuvenated iiiid his body is reframod by replac- 
ing the elephant’s head, that is, the ein'th in harvest time 
again ussumoB a happy look when the Cc^ru .sheaf is gathered 
iu barns in the fields. Now the elephant’s head requires an 
explanation. The elephant’s head consists of the snout, 
the tusk and the long ears- The snout represents the corn- 
sheaf swinging to and fro, the tusk is the sickle with lahich 
the corn is reaped, and the ears of the elephant are the 
winnowing bxskets— the Surpakarna being a significant 
epithet of Gajananu who is both Vakraturfda and Ekadanta^ 
The big belly or Lambodara of Ganesha is a symbolical re- 
presentation of the barn. The yellowish colour or Dhumra- 
Fartw of Gapes ha is the colour that is so characteristic of a 
corn-sheaf. Gapesha who is the personification of a good 
harvest is shown as riding over a rat— he is Mushavdhana; 
this illustrates the fact that rats make devestations in the 
fi elds of the farmers and that no good crop is possible with- 
out the rats bjing kept under control. But rat in the 
picture of Gapesha may also serve a religious purpose 1 
Fraser in the Golden Bough * mentions that in the jESast 
Indian Island of Bali, the mice which ravage the rice-fields 
are caught in great numbers and burned in the same way 


3. Sea Fnzer Gulden Bough page 531. 




that corpses art burned. Bxtt two of ihe captured mice ate 
Mowed to live, and receive a ' little packet of white linen. 
Then the people bow down before them as before gods and 
let them go. From this illustration, Frazer concludes that 
in primitive religion, sometimes the desired object is sup* 
posed to be attained by treating with high distinction one 
or two chosen individuals of the obnoxious species, while 
the rest are pursued with relentless vigour. The distinction 
of rats in ancient religions, may further be noted as below. 
In the old Testament in the Book of 1. Samuel 6 (4-5), 
we read that the Philistines were advised by their priests to 
give trespass -offering of five golden mice — ‘‘Make images of 
your mice that mar the land and you shall give glory unto 
the God of Israel.” We also read in the Katba, the 
KSpifthala, and the Maitrijrapn Samhitas that rat is given as 
an offering to Kudra ^ and his sister AmbihS ttho in the 
Taittirlya BrShmaija is identified with autumn tlrnt is, the 
harvest-earth. Rudru in later mythology is identified with 
Siva, and AmbikS with Parvati, ® while rat which is the 
offering of Eudra- AmbikS is associated with Ganesha the son 
of Siva and Pirvati, who is known as Rudrapuira and 
AkhuySna. Thus the original conception of Gapesba with 
rat as his attendant is complete when he is regarded as the 
lord of the harvest. 

Ganesha is soon married to the eight Siddhls, 
Naturally in an agricultuml country, a good crop leads 
to all kinds of success in life, and as success im p l i e s 
wisdom, so the god wedded to success is promoted to the 

4 . 13 t 

Hid Kath» 36. 4, ESp. 8. 10, lUitra. 1. 10. 20. 

6. (HH) eif^ ure? r«tt Sralim. 1. 6 . 10. 

6. Ambik& may thus be a phase of the eartn (Gauii) during the auttttDO 
when the harvest is reaped^ Bndra in his multiple ^rni may orjgi* 
nally represent th- rays of the sun, of, Rud, Rudh in Rudhir, rudily, 
Lat mber. 
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rank of wisdom which is the first rank among all gods. 
Thus the GajSmna becomeu the GanSdhipa, the Siddhi- 
vindyaka and even the lord of Saraswati I This explains 
the historical development of the idea of Gapeslia in Hindu 
mythology. Later mythographers not taking into account 
the primitive conception of Gapesha and its historical 
development try to explain, as it suits them bast, the 
allegorical meaning of the form of Gapesha — his elephant- 
head and his rat-vehicle ! But, we have nothing to do with 
an explanation which is not supported by any historical 
evidence. Wq are at present concerned with the original 
conception of Gapesha which on analysis, appears originally 
to be a corn-deity. It should be remembered that the ori- 
ginal conception of Ganesha with an elephunt-head and a 
rat-vehicle was not a deliberate creation of the people’s 
mind. It vvr.s a result of suggestion from material around 
them. The personifying habit of mind almost unconsciously, 
by a sheer force of association of hleas, evolved a form of 
the deity ; however grotesque it may appear to its aesthetic 
sense ! It was not the result of a conscious effort on the 
part of an artist, but a spontaneous production of the ima- 
ginative faculty of an agricultural people. Gapesha is 
only an appellative name — the highest title of the deity ; 
whose original name must be one wearing an elephant head 
such as Gajavadana or Gajdnana. I have tried to explain 
the metaphor of the elephant-head which gave rise to the 
mythical form of Gapesha, in the light of which Gapesha 
appears to be a corn-deity of the Indian farmery ! 



THE BLACK ART AND RITUAL IN 
ANCIENT KERALA. 

M, R- BAX.AKR18HNA WaRRIEK, M. A. 

1. T ts all-pervading influence. 

Kirala has a unique record of achievement in many a 
sphere of human thought and culture. Its manifold oontri. 
bution to Indian culture is great and remarkable. No 
systematic attempt has yet been made to appraise its true 
extent. The great part which Kerala played in the growth 
of Indian Literature, Arte, Sciences, Religion, Philosophy and 
Social institutions deserves greater attention at the hands of 
scholars. No other part of India had such intimate culture 
contacts with the most enterprising nations of the* ancient 
world, Kerala was from prehistoric times the cynosure of 
the maritime races of the world ; its fragrant herbs and 
spices lured many a nation to its shores. The most enter- 
prising of its inhabitants ventured far into the uncharted 
seas in their rode catamarans to the coast of Arabia and the 
ifclauds of the Indian Archipelago. This extensive trade with 
the nations of the west and the east had its far reaching re- 
sults in the cultural history of this country. The constant 
and lively interchange of ideas and experiences with the 
myriad races of the ancient world contributed not a little to 
the march of its civilisation and culture. Kerala culture, 
though a confluence of several strsjims, retains aggressively 
its distinctive individuality and homogeneity. This is clearly 
brought out by a study of the body of primitive customs and 
social institutions, that once prevailed all over the country 
but are now fast disappearing with the spread of English 
Education and the changed ways of living. An attempt is 
made in this essay to briefly describe the part that magic and 
sorcery played in the cultural life of ancient Kerala. 
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S Factors leading it. 

Kerala is par excellence the land of magic and sorcery ; 
faith in the magic art and ritual has perme&ted and coloured 
the Malaygli outlook on life. It was the very essence of his 
religion in the past and the universality and permanence of 
a belief in magic are such that even now the Malaygli is 
looked upon with awe as a dabbler in the black art by those 
beyond the Ghats. It may seem strange that a country 
which has been the roosting place of all the great religions of 
the world from very early times should be the strong-hold of 
the black art. The plethora of religious creeds that found a 
safe haven here did not very much affect this solid layer of 
savagery beneath the surface of society. The earliest litera- 
ttire of the country throws some light on this universal 
sway of’magic in the daily' life and routine of its inhabitants. 
The Patittipathu, the earliest literary work so far obtained 
from here and which forms a collection of ten decads in 
praise of (he ChSra kings, pictures a society in whose cultu- 
ral life magic and superstition played no inconsiderable part. 
The lyrics in the Purangnftr and Akangnftr collections com- 
])Osed by Kerala poets and whicli reflect the customs and 
mnnners of the time, tell the same tale. Chilapathikaram and 
Manimikhalai, two of the five great Tamil epics, enable us 
considerably in drawing a sketch of the main lines of develop- 
ment of the religion and magic of Kerala in the early centu- 
ries of the Christian Era. The study of the earliest Tamil 
literature is of incalculable value in unfolding the gradual 
giowlh of the religion of this country. There was a stage 
prior to that in the evolution of the Malaygli race when 
magic was universally practised, w'hen it was conspicuously 
present and religion was conspicuously absent. During this 
period lost in hoary antiquity, the indigenous religion consis- 
ted largely of magical superstition and demonolatry . The 
advent of the Aryans and the Brahminical systems of thought 
and pnwstice changed and modified the independent primitive 
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religion o£ Kerala. The early Tamil classics mirror that 
stage in the history of Kerala religion when it began to be 
subjected to Aryan influences. But the diffusion of Aryan 
ideas was a slow process ; they never gained an easy accep- 
tance and their appeal was made almost exclusively to the 
higher castes. The main bulk of the population continued 
to be the votaries of the more primitive form of faith. The 
spread of Buddhism and Jainism which challenged the 
supremacy of the Vedic religion, made a deeper and more 
profound appeal to the masses of the people and exercised a 
more important influence on the development of the Kerala 
religion and magic. The infusion of fresh blood added 
energy and vigour, richness and depth. The dominance of 
Aryan thought in Kerala was complete only after the final 
overthrow of Buddhism by Kumarila and Sankara, tfie prime 
figures of the new revival of Hinduism in the eighth and the 
ninth centuries. The introduction of MimSmsa and the 
Agamic colts heightened the value of ritual, and the Tantric 
beliefs and practices gained a strong hold on tfie higher castes 
of Kerala. Mimlmsa attained a high stage of development 
in this country and found innumerable hordes of disciples. 
In no other part of India has this branch of theistic philoso- 
phy found such able exponents as Kumarila. Prabhakara and 
the Payyflr Bhattathiris. The elaboration of ritual and 
Vedic ceremony was the direct result of this rapid jwpularity 
of the Mimamsa in the land. The Kerala Brahmins ranged 
themselves on two sides and formed two sects, the Bhatta 
and the Prabhikara Schools. The history of the conflict 
between the two schools is an interesting chapter of the cuL 
tural and religious development of the people of this coun- 
try. Kerala came to be the strong bold of orthodox Brah- 
minism and the home of untouchability and other pernicious 
80c:o-religious customs and manners, because it was the 
Karmabhtlmi where Mimamsa and the Tantric cults have 
held their sway ever since. 



S. Tke two oyetms oj the Magic Art. 

Thus the «rt o£ Magic or ManthrHvSdaui consisted 
mainly of these two main strands, Vedic and Tan trie on the 
one hand, and the primitive Dravidun on the other. Side 
by side they existed, each assimilating occasionally some ele- 
ments from the other and providing fresh impetus and sti- 
mulus to each other. A marked divergence of culture 
between their respective votaries prevented their fusion, 
though the highbrow Brahmin showed not reluctance to 
admit some of the primicive Gods and minor deities into the 
Orthodox Hindu pantheon. Many of the indigenous cults 
such as the worship of the Serpent, Hiva, Subrahmonya etc., 
were gradually assimilated with a few modifications in 
beliefs and practices. This spirit of compromise and readi- 
ness to bring their system into harmony as far as possible 
with the existing practices and usages of the land was inevi- 
table in view of the Increasingly predominant indigenous 
element in the race mixture. It was only with the Hindu 
revival and the building of numerous temples that the Nam- 
poodiris gradually came into power, became the sole land 
owners of Kerala and'Cstablished a theocracy of their own in 
the country. The Buddha and Jaina Vihfirasand ChaithySs 
were transformed into the Hindu temples and the followers 
of those religion were welcomed into the Hindu fold. The 
ascendancy of the Nampoodiris in the temporal and religious 
life of the land marked the 8uj)rojnacy of the Brahminical 
I'eiigion and practices. The Tantric practices and ritual re- 
gulated the worship in the temples ; some of the cults and 
practices which were till then exclusively in the hands of the 
masses of the indigenous population, were appropriated by 
the Nampoodiris and modified in accordance with their 
system. The religious ministrations of the orthodox Vedic 
Nampoodiris could not be claimed by all the lower castes in 
spite of the attempts to minimise the gulf that existed bet- 
ween them and render possible their gradual amalgamation. 
The task oi casting the Dravidian conceptions and practices 



in the mould of >the Arjran spWtual idefd was destined to 
remain unfulfilled owing to the mould proving too narrow 
and inelastic to fit into the sort of religious life which many 
of the lower communities lived. The more primitive Dravi- 
dian cults of Magic and superstition survived among the 
lower classes and the uncivilised jungle and hill tribes. 

4. Profmional clasae of Sorcerers. 

These parallel streams of the Magic art, the Tantrio 
and the purely Dravidian, had thus their own exclusive 
high priests and followers. The Nampoodiris and a few of 
the Savarna Castes practised the Tantric Ritual and cere- 
monies. The proper performance of these rites with the 
recital of the holy Mantrams was calculated to bring alx>ut 
the desired end. They propitiated besides the Vedic Gods, 
a heterogeneous class of deities presiding over multifarious 
maladies, demons, mischievous imps and spirits who were 
generally inclined to be malevolent to man, by means of 
Japams (Meditation), Hsmams (Incantations) and other 
votive offerings. The higher Tantric magic was thus ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Nampoodiris and the exalted 
castes and they rarely imparted the mysteries of the art to any 
member of the low castes. The Nampoodiris adopted more 
the Tantric methods and incantations, than the Ritual and 
hymns of the Atharva \ eda which were little studied in 
Kerala- But some of the AbhichSraka, Krithyaprathiharana 
and SthrTkarmani Hymns of the Atharva Veda which are to 
be found in Agamic treatises were chanted at certain cere- 
monies by the Nampoodiris. Even the traditional fa m iliem 
of the Nampoodiris associated for several centuries with the 
practice of Magic and Sorcery do not seem to have been 
followers of the fourth V eda. A few of the Rigvedic hymns 
were also employed by them in witchcraft, in the caring of 
.dishes and for the destruction of the enemy- Besides the 
Nampoodiris, there are several classes of people aaeodatod 
in popular estimation with the practice of the Black Art- 
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The Velans, Valluyana, Parayans, Pjnans, Malayans 
Kaniyans etc., are notorious for their magical powers. The 
Velans are primarily a caste of devil dancers and sorcerers, 
and they believe that all the ailments to which man is 
subject, are caused by the agency of the Malevolent demons, 
and they pretend to cure with their incantations and charms 
people sufEering from various maladies. All their Mantrams 
are composed in old Malayalam, sometimes in prose. Various 
are the purposes for which their vernacular Ma nthranis are 
invoked ; they are invoked for the cure of disease, for pre- 
paring curative water, for warding off the malign influence 
of birds on children, for exorcising demons, for causing 
delay in the occurence of menses, for change of shape and for 
inflicting injury on the enemy. The incantations of the 
Velans are believed to be auspicious and powerful enough to 
remove the evil effects of AbhichSram and Kndapathram 
and on the first day of every month they do it in every 
well-to-do family of the higher castes. Even in some temples 
of Travancore the Velan has to make these incantations with 
the accompaniment of the drum on the first day of every 
Malabar month, for which he receives a few fanams and a 
certain quantity of paddy. The Valluvan who is the tradi- 
tional priest of the Pulaya has the professional duty of 
writing charms for the sick people and making forecasts of 
good and evil by means of cabalistic squares marked on the 
ground. The Parayan sorcerer is celebrated for his know- 
ledge of the Black Art and is often consulted in matters 
relating to theft, demonaical influence and the killing of .ene- 
mies. The Pinans are said to perform magical rites of a 
very repulsive and gruesome nature in order to become the 
possessors of a powerful medicine which is believed to confer 
on them anything they wish- The Yogi Kurukkal of 
Malabar, the priest of the Mukkuvans and the Theeyans has 
also great reputation as a sorcerer and exorcist. He performs 
a species of SaktipoojI, different from the Tantric worship of 
Kali,, in their own houses on behalf of their clients. There 
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are sorcerers among the tTr§lis ; the novice has to leave the 
community and wander alone in the forest for a number of 
months until the spirits of his ancestors appear to him and 
impart to him the mystical arts. The majority of these hill 
tribes follow pure animism and the dominance of this ele- 
mentary religion explains the great port that Black Art plays 
in their lives. These magicians seem to acquire a sort of 
sacerdotal rank in the esteem of society due to their astute- 
ness and their powers as exorcists. 

5. The Gods and Godlings- 

There was a regular heirarchy of Gods and Godlings 
who were supposed to help these magicians in their nefarious 
purposes. Many of these independent animistic Godlings 
have been readily absorbed into the official Hindu pantheon, 
because they were too weak to resist the ecletic and tolerant 
Brahminism which compromised with them by occasionally 
admitting those found to be the most efficient and influential 
as incarnations and manifestations of the greater Gods and 
Goddesses. Their position with the Brahminical body is 
certainly one of subordination ; these Godlings and malig- 
nant deities are primarily the Upfisana Devathas of the 
lower classes and are often propitiated by means of blood 
sacriflces of fowls and goats. No temple nr permanent 
habitation is often consecrated to them, and no elaborate 
ritual worship established. Many of the Dravidian deities 
are invested with some sphere of special activity such as the 
control of disease, hunting of the field, and in process of time 
are assigned particular duties. Of these Kflli stands supreme. 
The worship of Eili in her diverse manifestations, goes far 
back into the corridor of time ; the earliest literature in 
Eerala bears testimony to the worship of Eopravai* Almost 
all the barbarous hill tribes worship her in some form or 
other. The Eadars are her particular devotees and the 
virjgins among them mre to bathe before the preparation of 
the offering which consists of rice and vegetables cooked in 
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honey and ncade into a delicious pudding. The Malayans 
and Eravallans adore the mighty Goddess to protect them in 
the forest. The Pulayans, Vettuvans, Koodans, Vil-Kurups, 
Eaharans, in fact all the lower and higher castes are devout 
worshippers of this Goddess. Of the Kali temples those at 
Crauginnoor, Mandakaud, and Mannadi are of great im- 
portance. The Crangannoor temple was built by the illust- 
rious Chera Monarch, Chenkuttuvan, who was to a great 
extent responsible for the propagation of the Eannaki cult 
in Ceylon and South India. It is probable that the cult of 
the Mother Goddess had its cradle in this land though it 
later on came back here in a new Tantric garb and was 
embrace'^ by the higher castes. TSrnath camu to Kfirala to 
study Sakti-PCLja at first hand Next to Kali, Parakutti 
holds a prominent place among the Gods of Kerala magicians- 
He is the God of the hmiters and the forest tribes, invoked 
and propitiated to aid them in their hunting expeditions and 
to protect them from the *wild beasts. He is the favourite 
deity of the Parayan who recovers stolen property through 
his intervention. The images of Buddha on the high hills 
of Kerala came to be worshipped as the images of Parakutti, 
and when received into the orthodox pantheon, this deity 
took the name of bastha and became the guardian God of 
the country watching its hilly borders. The Malavazhi is a 
sylvan deity who protects the Kadars and the NSyadis, 
from the ravages of wild beasts. Veerabhadran, Mallsn, 
Muniappan, KSppiri, Karimkutti, Kalladimuthan, Mtlkhan 
are other animistic deities invoked by the hill tribes for some 
purpose or other. Among the malevolent demons. Kutti- 
chithan has a well established place and influence. The 
most mischievous imp in Kerala Demonology is this Ariel- 
like ChSthan, a willing slave of the master whose behests are 
attended to and carried out with scrupulous care. The 
pranks of this boy Satan are not calculated to injure the 
victims but only to harass and annoy them. He has un- 
checked powers of movement in any medium and in any 
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element The malevolent acts committed through his in 
strumentality are believed to recoil on the prompter who 
es childless or after frightful agonies at the last moment. 
There are certain Nampoodiri families like the Kunjaman 
Poti and the AvanSvu Manackal who are the traditional 
masters of this annoying spirit. The other spirits who are 
associated with the Black Act in Kerala are too numerous to 
mention* The means by which these Godlings and demons 
are brought under control and made willing drudges, are 
diverse. Sacrifices, offerings, Japam and other ritual forms 
of worship are resorted to by the magicians to obtain the 
favour and the mastery of these mdevolent deities and spirits 
Occasionally these may become cross and the} will not 
hesitate to remind the master of their power. 

6. Exorcism, 

This forms one of the most important branches of the 
Black art and Ritual in Kerala. Among the professional 
magicians of the lower classes the variety of methods ad- 
opted for the purpose is astonishing. The Thandi Pulayan 
performs a ceremony called ^Urasikotukkuka’ with a view to 
get rid of the devil with which a person is possessed. A 
leaf on which the blood of the sacrificed fowl is shed, is 
placed in the vicinity of the house with some lime and 
turmeric, and the person who first sets eyes on it becomes 
possessed of the devil and seta free the individnal who was 
previously under its influence. The PSthalahOmam of the 
Pinan ie calculated to exorcise the spiriti^. A pit six feet 
in length and three feet in depth is made and a Pfinan 
covered with a new piece of cloth, is made to lie in the pit 
which is soon after covered with earth after leaving a small 
hole for him to breathe. A sacred fire is made over it and 
is fed by ofiferings of various articles such as mnstard, ghee 
and oil with incnntationa of Manthrams. In a large Bq[u4re 
with eixtyfour divisions are placed small leaves with 
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flowers anti small torches. After the recital of the Manth- 
rams the .magician tarns an oracle and announces the de- 
parture of the devil from the body of the possessed person. 
Another HOraam performed by him to drive the demon of 
disease is a case of sympathetic magic. A PSnan is placed 
in a bier, which is brought before the secrificial fire when 
offerings of fowls and sheep are made. He shams death as 
if killed by the demon, and the affected person is thus sup- 
posed to be free from the molestation of this spirit. The 
Uchaveli of th(i P8nan seems to be a survival of imitation of 
human sacrifice. The Theyyittam of Malabar, in which 
eighteen Vftlans wear masks representing demons and furies 
and dance round the figure of flhSmundi drawn on the 
ground with multicoloured powders, is another method of 
exorcism. The Kclam-Thullal of the Kaniyan, the Parayan 
devil-dance etc are other ceremonies for driving the demons 
out of their temporary tabernacle of flesh. 

The ritual in the magic of the higher order of the 
Nampoodiris for this purpose, is different. The supernatural 
agencies which are supposed to bring about the maladies are 
divined by the professional astrologer, and (he Brahmin ex- 
orcist with the aid of his family deity, is able (o subdue 
them. If the malignant spirit happens to be the phantom 
of a person who has died a violent and unnatural death by 
suicide, murder or drowning, the Brahmin magician purifies 
him hy means of certain ceremonies such as ThilahtJmam 
and transfers him to an image of gold or silver which is 
afterwards placed in a temple or under the shade of a baiiyan 
tree. 


The magical rites in time of pestilence such as cholera 
and small-pox, believed to be the handiwork of malignant 
Godlings, are also numerous. Sacrifices are offered to Vas- 
antha, the Goddess of the small-pox or Mari Amman, the 
Goddess of cholera. The votive offerings of boiled rice in 
hundred and one pots known as Nd5ttonnakaIam is made to 
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the Kill o{ the village. Theeyjittu i« performed when 
smalhpox prevails in any locality, and this is believed to 
mitigate the wrath of the demon. 

7. Charms and the evil eye. 

The belief in the danger arising'from the evil eye is 
wide spread. It is supposed that certain people can radiate 
glances which possess a baneful influence on the victim and 
strike him like darts. There is some grain of truth in this 
apparently superstitions belief as is proved by Dr. C, Kuss 
that the direct gaze of certain persons is so malevolent to- 
wards those at whom it is directed, that the ‘radii pernicoise* 
produce an uncomfortable and annoying effect on the retina 
of the object of the gaze and that the effect can be gauged 
by the instrument he has invented. Often this power-of the 
baneful eye is belie^'ed to be conferred on the person by 
some demon or spirit. The roost common method of avoid, 
ing the evil eye is to wear a charm or amulet. Domestic 
animals are protected from this by tying a conch shell con- 
spicuously about the honis in the case of a cow. The 
Mipilla cart drivers of Malabar tie a black rope round the 
neck of their bullocks. When a new building is under con- 
Btraction there will be exposed conspicuously on a pole some 
ludicrous doll-like creature or a pot with white and black 
marks suspended downwards. The sudden illness of children 
is attributed to the evil eye and the most common magical 
rite to ward it off is Theeyyattu. Salt, chillies, mustard, and 
a few other articles are placed in a vessel, waved round the 
face of the afflicted person and then thrown into the fire. 
The custom of making a wave offering at puberty and 
marriage ceremony is for the same purpose. To avert the 
evil eye and disease Yantbrams are used by the magicians. 
These are cabalistic figures drawn on thin plates of gold, 
silver, copper or lead or on the palmyra leal These 
Tanthrams are employed also for the exorcism of the devil 
and for protection against their maleficent influenoe* The 
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magician draws a mystic square on the ground consisting of 
several small divisions each of which is coloured differently 
with powders. He writes on each portion a letter of the 
holy Gayatri Manthram which he mutters also. The 
possessed woman is allowed to take her seat by its side and 
to put some flowers and rice on the square. The magician 
and his colleagues then begin to sing songs to the accompani. 
ment of the drum and the strident pipe. The afflicted 
woman is excited and is thrown into convulsive movements 
when the magician asks her several questions. If she does 
not answer these, he beats her with a cane believing that the 
demon will writhe in agony until the demon speaks through 
her and promises to leave her. Then the offering of Kurithi 
is made and she is supposed to be freed of the demon. Yant- 
hrams are used for the Sakthi worship ; the mystical 
diagram is drawn on a copper plate and is placed on a lotus 
diagram, the Bija Manthrams pertaining to the Goddess 
l)eing inscribed on each side of the petals. The Ynnthrame 
inscribfid on metal plates become efficacious only after the re- 
quisite Poojas are performed. There are various Yanthrams 
mentioned in the Tantric works ; the Sarabha Yanthram will 
cure men from epilepsy or intermittent fever ; the Bhairava 
Yanthram cures disease and drives out the devil ; the Mula- 
thrikona Yanthram ensures the exorcism of spirits. The 
Mohammedan practitioner of the Black Arts Wf ites the names 
of the holy persons with their sayhigs on palmyra leaves and 
believes them to be efficacious in the cure of many obstinate 
diseases. The Pakshi Yanthram is btfeved to be a safeguard 
against snake bite so common in Kerala. 

8. Serpent cub. 

Serpent worship, originally the totemistic faith of the 
Nagas, probably the progenitors of the modern Nayars 
became so universal a cult that in the garden ot almost every 
Hindu household, carved granite stones representing the 
Serpent Gods were placed on the CSiitraktttam in the Esvu, 
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The propitiatiou o£ the Serpent deities is deemed essen* 
tial to tile prosperity and wellbeing of the household* For 
the core ox leprosy and other malignant skin diseases, offer- 
ings to these Serpent Shrines are considered efEcacioos* 
Though the Nayars were the high priests of this cult it 
later on passed into the hands of the Brahmins and the high 
priests of Serpent worship in Kerala are the Pampumekkad 
Nainpoodiri and the Mannarchala Nanobiyathiri whose 
households are full of Cobras, The inmates can scarcely 
move about without trampling on one of the serpents. But 
owing to the magic influence of the families the serpents 
cannot and will not injure them. The ritual to remove the 
Serpent Shrine from one place to another is entirely in the 
hands of th(jse. The PimpumthuUal of the Pulluvan, Xft- 
rumpalum ceremony and Sarpabali arc some of the methods 
of conciliating these gods. Snakebites are often’ cured with 
the aid of incantations by the Kudumi medicine-men of Tra- 
▼ancore. Manthrams and charms are deemed powerful to 
ward off the poisonous effect of a snake-bite. The KakkSlans, 
the traditional snake charmers of Kerala, gain complete 
control over them and often bring about a radical cun; of the 
snake-bite by means of incantations. The magician chants 
certain powerful Manthrams when there is any delay in the 
bitten person recovering consciousness, and soon afterwards, 
lures the very same snake to his side and makes it suck back 
the poison. Sometimes the snake may turn against the 
magician himself; he then takes a betel leaf, murmurs some 
manthrams and tears it to pieces; ihe snake also simultane- 
ously falls dead, cut into two* 

9. M&rsmakriakah 

Death of men and animals is contrived by means, of the 
Black Art* These Mirauakriakal have an important place in 
the practice and ritual of the art. The ThandS Pulayans 
are notorioas for this,, and practise it to bring about i^e 
death of an enemy. He achieves this by writing, certain 
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iacantations on a palm loaf and burying »it in the ground 
belonging to the enemy. The Parayans resort to various 
methods for the realisation of this sinister end. He makes 
an image of wax representing the enemy and burns it with 
due rites. This will destroy the enemy within a fortnight. 
Often this image is made of metal, and to it sonie mystic 
diagrams are added. It is buried in some place which the 
person to be destroyed is in the habit of haunting. Should 
he pass over the place, it is supposed that the charm will 
take effect at the time stipulated. Sometimes a little 
quantityjof -earth from a spot where an enemy has urinated, 
or a smiU tuft of his hair is placed inside a tender cocoanut, 
which is pierced with many nails and buried with incanta- 
tio IS on the enamy’s grounds. The most notorious of these 
MSrauakriakal in Malabar is the Odi cult practised by the 
Parayans and the Pfinaus. The Odyan acquires the power 
of transforming himself into any shape or form by means of 
a potent bewitching medicine called Pilla thailam or Ankola. 
thailam. Ue waits at the door of the enemy in a dark night 
in the form of a bullock. If the victim is inside the house 
the Odyan assumes the shape of a cat, gains entrance into the 
house and induces the victim to come out. On coming out, 
he is kno<!ked down or strangled. Often the victim is brought 
down by shooting him with a blunt arrow in the napt^ of the 
neck and once the victim is prostrate, the Odyan beats him 
all over the body with Odivadi resembling the police- 
man’s baton, and breaks all his ribs and bones. The Odyan 
by means of his Black Art. is able to induce sleeping persons 
to open closed doors and come out of their houses. Pregnant 
woman are thus enticed out of the house, murdered and the 
1 oatus extracted from them for the preparation of the power- 
ful Pilla thailam. There is an elaborate ritual associated 
with the preparaticm of this potent medicine. The novice 
has to approach a preceptor who puts him to severe ordeals 
to test his courage and strength of will. If he comes un- 
scathed from them, he is initiated into the brotherhood after 
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the performance of a Poojato the Kalladikode Neeli, thron|i;fa 
whose aid he is to practise the art. On a favouralde nij^^ 
the Odyan sets out at midnight for the house of the womasi 
he has chosen as his victim, and walks round the building 
several times chanting certain Mknthrams and drawing caba- 
listic squares on the ground. The woman in due course comes 
out of the house even if the doors are bolted and gives herself 
up to him. He leads her to a secluded nook, strips’ her 
naked and extracts the foetus out of her womb, receiving it in 
a vessel without allowing it to touch the ground. Then it 
is cut into pieces and boiled in a pot and with this is mixed 
the powdered matter of a human skull. The Ankola thaUam 
is also prepared in a similar manner from the fruit of that 
tree with the same ritual. A mark made on the forehead with 
this extracted oil enables him to transform himself into any 
animal he likes. The P&nan Odyan has a magical medicine 
prepared from the KoduvgU plant after a very elaborate 
ritual. The plant is worshiped by him for about three 
months and at last is plucked by its roots, buried in ashes in 
the cremation ground and taken out after some rime. This 
has the power of enticing the pregnant wonUrU out of the 
house. The Odi cult was practised very largely by the 
Pinans and Parayans in the northern division of Cochin and 
in Palghat and Valliivanad. They were in the habit of kid- 
napping women of the higher classes, who for fear never 
came out of the house after dusk. The Brahmin magicians 
resort to Tantric methods for bringing about the death of 
the enemy. Besides the HOmams such as ArimCrana 
Hdmaeb, they depend upon the several death-bringing Yen- 
thrkms. The Chamundi and Raktha-Chamundi Yanthram, 
PatMngiri Yanthram, VarSti Yanthram, Bhadrakftli Yan- 
tbin&itt and others are believed to be very efficacious in this. 
Thfee are inscribed on metal plates, rendered potent with in- 
cantations, and deposited or buried underground in the vicinity 
of tlie ettemy's house. The Prapanchaslra in its tEirtecmtli^ 
ohk|)^r eoutueratett seveiul devices of the BriAfflkis fop 
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'4fae <kstractH>n of the enemy. In the famous quarrel bet- 
ween the two Brahmin Grimams of Irinjglakodai and Thrik - 
kanimithilakam, they resorted to the ceremony called Eana- 
mirikkal. This ceremony consisted of the Brahmins of 
Irinjlkkodai asBembling in the temple at three in the morn- 
ing after bath, and chanting SamhSra Manthrams till mid- 
day, when an elaborate feast would be prepared for them. 
All cf them would take their seats for the meals but would 
refuse to touch it unless their grievances were redressed. 
They would take a solemn vow of starvation and rise up from 
their seats and begin a Samhira H5man which occupied them 
till sunset. After the Customary Santhyavandanam, they 
would continue chanting Manthrams calculated to bring 
about the destruction of the enemy. This went on for forty, 
one days, the Brahmins appeasing their hunger by a single 
meal of a few fruits and cold water every night. la the 
meanwhile internecine strife arose between the two managers 
of ThrikfcanSmathilakam GrSmam, which ultimately led to 
its disruption and ruin. 

10. Eaticeihent, Stupefaction, and separation of friends. 

The magic rites adopted by. Kerala warlocks and wizards 
for these purposes form another integral part of the Black 
.Aft .jn >thi8 country. The VachTkarana ceremonies are 
intended to tempt or bring under conti'ol a deity, spirit or 
human beiqg for unlawful purposes. Of these, Kai\’isham 
is promiueut. The woman who wants her husband to be 
henpecked, the lover in despair at the cruelty of the lady 
whom he loves, those who desire iuflueace over some power- 
ful petaon, all these seek the help of the magician who ^ves 
them some medicine after having rendered it potent by 
means of Manthrams. Those who taste it, like the Lotus- 
eaters, lose their individuality .and become puppets in the 
hands of others. The Kaivisham is generally administered 
along with food and in the Thiruvizha temple, a few miles 
north clf Alleppey, an antidote is* given, which cures the 
parson Of the affliction. Love charms and amulets prepared 
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by the maglcUns are believed to confer on a person some 
power of influencing another. Love philtre to win the 
affection of the husband is composed of Dbitura in chatney, 
or of the charred remains of a mouse and a spider, or a sort 
of decoction distilled from the body of a first born child 
exhumed after burial. Many elaborate rites such as the 
Sarva-vachTkaraDa.BOmam and YanthramS are describe<l in 
Prayogas&ra and Manthra-tnaharnavam for this purpose, and 
these are resorted to by the magicians of the higher classes. 
The separation of friends and discord in the family are 
brought about by similar means. The V elans are considered 
very proficient in this Art and they take the ashes from the 
cremation ground, chant some Manthrams and deposit it 
somewhere in the house, where the seeds of discord are to be 
sown. The recipes given in their magical compendium are 
too many. A human bone from a burial ground over which 
powerful Manthrams have been recited, if thrown into the 
house, will cause discord and ruin in the family. The 
magician is also able by means of the Black Art to bring 
stupefaction on any and the Sthambana rites vary with the 
higher and lower orders of the necromancer. The victim 
will become insensible as if he had taken some soporific 
drug. The Parayan warlock practises these rites to make 
his victim come out of his house in a state of stupefaction. 
Some magicians by means of their Manthrams are capable of 
rendering certain weapons harmless. The rite for this 
Binavedham described in the Frapancbasftra, was practised 
by the late Raja Kerala Varma, the Great Sanskrit scholar 
and poet, and it was shown that rifle shots aimed at him 
could not hurt him ; the bullets touching him fell down 
without inflicting any injury. 

21 . The Bloch Art in Hunting, Agriculture etc* 

Though the Black Art is anti-social in general scope 
and purpose, it occasionally serves social ends. One of the 
hses to which magic is put for the good of agricoltms is to 
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control the weather and especially to ensure an adequate fall 
of rain. The rites for the purpose of regulating the 
heavenly water supply generally adopted by the Brahmins, 
are Varuna- Japam and other Tantric methods. In South Tra- 
vancore the image of KodumpSvy is made in clay, placed in 
a cart and dragged through the streets for a few days. On 
the last day the death ceremonies of the figure are celebrated 
by the Parayans who accompany it. This is believed to 
stay the drought and bring down rain. There is a peculiar 
ceremony performed by the Velan to drive away the locusts 
that occasionally infest the paddy crop. In hunting also, 
there are certain magic rites to protect the hunters from the 
attack of wild beasts. Certain incantations are believed to 
bn powerful for seducing game out of its den. The late 
Kaja Kerala Vtirma demonstrated before H. H. The Maha- 
raja Ayil^am Thirunal this Art of fetching the animal at 
the desired spot by means of magical rites. Conviction is 
deeprooted that unless the traduced animal is killed, it will 
bring about the death of the magician. The Parayan sor- 
cerer is sought in the detection of crime, especially theft. 
He after bathing, makes certain offerings to his favourite 
deity, who is represented by a stone in front of his hut. 
Rattling an iron instrument and singing till bis voice foils, 
he invokes the God and if the stolen property is not forth- 
coming, he resorts to a more indignant and abusive form of 
invocation. If the thief has to be caught, his prayers are 
redoubled and he, like a Velichnpad, makes frantic move- 
ments and finally pitches upon the culprit. The Vslan has 
also his own rites for the recovery of stolen property. 

12. Notable Kerala Magicians. Kerala contribution to 
the Literature of the Art- 

Though many of the magical rites are fast disappearing 
and there is a dearth of able and clever practitioners of the 
Art at present, Kerala could boast of a good number of 
notable sorcerers who were believed to have worked miracles 
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-«a<3 k€t behind them many a legend. The three famous Nam- 
pathiri families of Kaliar, Kftttumfttam and Ch^nnas, who 
were- traditionally aesodated with the practice of the art, 
produced from time to time men endowed with supernatural 
powers and acquiring great reputation. No country has 
been so prolific of magician.s as Kerala ; nowhere has the 
divine grace been poured out in a more liberal measure on 
all classes of society from the highest Brahmin to the lowest 
Parayan. Even among the Christiars and Mohammedans 
there was no paucity of the votaries of the Black Art. The 
marvellous exploits of Kadamattathacban, Alithankal, UsS- 
nan Rowther, Kiladi Bhattathiri, Puliyampalli Nampoothiri 
Sunjaman Poti, Atimittathu Bhattathiri, Thelapurathu 
Nambi, PSvumbS Warrier, Hekshassu Nambiyar and a host 
of others are so well known in this land. They achieved 
many things which might seem incredible toi the ' man of the 
modem day. A scion of the Kalltlr Narajxtothiri family 
within living memory, astonished the audience by pressing 
a betel leaf and twisting it in his hand and producing a 
shower of shining sovereigns. Kunjaman Potti could sail 
in a boat without anyone to propell it, as he was always 
attended by the army of the invisible Kuttichilttans. 


Apiart from the achievements of these in the practice of 
the art, Kerala has produced a body of Literature on the 
subject both in Sanskrit and Malayalam. Nowhere else in 
South India were these Tantric and magical rites so exten- 
sirely juactieed and codified into treatises for future guid- 
ance, I shall close this brief survey of thq Black Art in 
Kfsraia with an enumeration of the chief Kerala works on 
the subject. PrapandtasSram ^by the great Sankara is a 
notable compendium of these iautric practices, and remains 
a standard work. Various commentaries of this such as, 
Sambhanda-deepika by Uttamabodha-yati, Padfirtha-deepika 
^ Purushothama, Artha-deepa by Narfiyana, and Vivarana 
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are in vogue in Kerala. PrayogasJram by Gsvinda, Man- 
thrasSram, Yan'hraeSram, TanthrasSram, ManthrSnushtana- 
krtmathi, PrayOgavijaya-saravali by SiVa, Upadesa-sara- 
samuchayam DamOdara, Dushta-graha-b8dha-pariharam, 
Bhahu'dhaivatyam, Saparya-saptakam, Sarada-thilokam, Pra- 
yoga-manjari by Ravi, Echanu-Gurudeva-Paddhathi by 
EchanuGurudeva, Rekiha-Chamuni-Kalpara by Sankara and 
Tanthranuahtana-kalpa-samgraham by Narayana, are soma 
of the published and unpublishad works on the subject com- 
posed by the Kerala writers. The several works of Kada - 
mittathichan and the treatises of thd lower classes afe the 
works in the Malayalain Language. Many unpublished 
manuscripts in the vernacular are to be found in some of the 
Brahmin families throughout the country, A fuller study 
of the theory and ritual of the Black Art in Kerala will be 
fruitful in revealing the slow progress of thought from 
magic to religion The enlightened Malayali has come to a 
t'lrdy recognition of the inherent fulsehoxl and utter barren- 
ness of the magic Art, bur. the masses still cherish the fond 
illusion, and the Black Art is a living agency familiar to and 
dreaded by all except the most intelligent classes, “If the 
Black Art has done much evil, it cannot be denied that it 
h;is also been the source of much go:)d : though the child of 
error, it has yet been the mother of freedom and truth.” 
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Society and culture in early keral v. 

(A Study in Folk Songs) 

M. D. Raghavan, b. a. Dipl. Anth. (Oxon), 
(Government Museum, Madras) 

In the elucidation of the history and culture of early 
Kerala, which has baffled the best efforts of her historians 
to unravel, the folk-songs of Kerala will no doubt play a 
leading role. The ballad, singing the might and prowess of 
Valia Aromer Chekaver of North Kerala, ‘ is by far the most 
valuable of the historical romances of early days. Unique 
for the insight it gives into the society and culture of early 
Kerala, it is particularly remarkable for the light it throws 
on the institution of matriarchy, and the matrilineal form 
of descent in Kerala. 

While there is no doubt that society was organised on 
a matriarchal basis among the Nayars in the North Kerala^ 
the social organisation as disclosed in this song seems to 
liave been different among the Tiyars and the lahuver. An 
elaborate system of dowry seems to have prevailed among 
the latter, the bride being endowed upon marriage with her 
share of the family property or wealth including domestic 
utensils and cows. She was thenceforward a member of her 
husband's household ; and she and her children for ever be- 
longed to it. Due provision wat nevertheless made for her 
return to her parental home in the unforseen contingency of 
anything untoward happening in the course of her married 
life, ending in separation. This was provided for by a 
system of what amounted to guarantees of good faith 
announced on behalf of either partner at the marriage cere- 
monial, the compensation agreed upon having to be paid to 
the aggrieved partner by the one who is adjudged to be in 
the wrong. 

1. For a fall traaalatioD of tba aoog, hy the preaeoft writer aee ladiai 
AntiqaarT vol Lat. 
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If this represented the form of social organisation 
which obtained in early days among the Tiyar of North 
Malabar, as seems to have been the case, great changes 
must have taken place in course of ages resulting in their 
adoption of the Marumukkattayam law or the matrilineal 
form of descent, which now prevails among the community 
in the north of the district. What these changes were 
and how they have operated in transforming Tiyar society, 
are matters for further investigation. The partrilineal cha- 
racter of Tiyar society, it is interesting to observe, has in the 
main continued unchanged among the Izhuver in Sooth 
Malabar. 


A point of interest is the community to which the 
Chekors belonged. “Chekon” —is an appellation derived 
from a Malayalam word, “Chc^kam” which means “service,” 
“chiefly about the Rajah’s person” ‘ — a derivation largely 
accepted, and supported by internal evidence from the songs. 
Specifiic references in the Chekavar group of folk songs 
afford abundant evidence to conclude that the Chekors were 
Izhuver by caste. But all Izhuver were not necessarily 
designated cWor, though the name must have since been 
generally used to denote the members of the caste, as is 
clear from its survival in the suffix “Choen” largely used 
with Tiyar names in Calicut, Cochin and Travancore. The 
expression, II Chihorivu — '^mf^m fighting 

alone makes a chekon'' conveys, much the same sense as 
the expressions which follow, such as “ wearing the piUasyam^ 
makes a Nayar, or the sacred thread, a Nambudiri”, “or 
the investment of the tali, makes a woman”. The intention 
obviously is, as ^^pidatyanC' was the badge of one deserving 

1. Gandert. Malay«l*in-Englith Dietionary. 

2. A silk band preBonted to soldiers by Natuvsshls, on demonstrsUng 

♦ V" prowess before them. The soldiers sre expected to tie the 
b an a ronud the waist when they appear iu public- It ie an in- 
s^nia of their prolioieooy in the art of warfare. 
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o( the name of Nayar, or the sacred thread tibat of a Nam* 
budiri, so was engagement in an angam the badge of a 
chekm ^ — only it was not an external symbol as other bad- 
ges were ; in diort, the expression; means that to deserve 
the name chekon, one must have actually served as a com- 
batant at an angamy and a chekon is born as suchi and not 
made. This is obvious from the words, 

ChekavanmSrSyi Jauichehal pinne 

Valkkinayil Chbrallc Chefconmirku — 

“When one is born a Chekon, 

“He earns his bread on the point of his sword”. 

Angara fighting was clearly th^irefore the function of those 
born as Chekon. 

The names Choen, Tiyar, Tandan, & Izhuver are now used 
in different parts of Kerala to denote the same community. 
TandSu is by origm clearly -a StbSnam or rank conferred on 
the headnnan of the community, as Moopan or Mukysthan 
ranks are in parts of North Malabar. Tandan is probably 
derived from tandu, a palanquin, and denoted personages 
privileged to be conveyed in palanquins. 

ArOmer traces his forefathers to the land of “Izbam ” 
which is believed to be the old name for the island of 
Ceylon. His narrative of the migration is of special interest. 
This appamttiy is the corner stone of the theory of the 
migration of the Tiyar from Ceylon. The subject is too 
vast to be discussed here, A full investigation has yet to be 
made as to how &r the theory is sound that the liyar 
originally belonged to the isl«nd of Ceylon, whence they 
m^rated to the mainland of India in or about the 7th cen- 
tury A. D. 

ArcMual Chdeaver’a soug has yet another interest, for 
the information it gives of the institiU;ion of Kalari and the 
martial practices which it fosterdl. It is most important 
of the Kerala folk-songs in this respect. The community 
of Chekor is mentioned as having been first established at 
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KadAthanad (in North Malabar) by the ruling prince of the 
day* There they flourished both as angam fighters and as 
Kalari Asans, or preceptors in physical culture and martial 
practices, which are still fostered in parts of North Malabar, 
where the Kalari as an institution has shown remarkable 
survival in recent years. If any one fact emerges from a 
critical study of the folksongs, it is that the Kalari as an in- 
stitution has been always above caste. The youth of the 
locality, irrespective of caste, or creed, enjoyed the benefits of 
the physical training that the Kalari stood for. As Dr. 
Achutha Menon ' has pointed out, the differences that have 
grown up between the two major communities of Malabar, 
the Nayar and the Tiyar, scarcely existed in Chekavar’s days, 
the best of social relations having subsisted between 
membet:a of the two communities. 

The Angam^ as the single combat which obtained in 
medieval Kersila is called, is another of the institutions 
best portrayed in Aromer’s song. Angam comes as the 
last resort in the settlement of a dispute, when every other 
means effecting a settlement has been tried. The raison 
de' tire of 'the angam is clear from the words of the 
Naduvazi “ 

I’adavettu taramil tudaMiySlO 
Efiyajananfial uasichupOkum 
Nallanga Chafcavare tedikbliu 
Angaropitlchu jayikkuamSrku 
Avarkumet anneyummtlppuvarkas 
“If you wage war, 

Many a man will die. 

Choose your own anga Chekavar, 

Who wins in the combat. 

He rules as the elder”,. 


Ballada of North p 15 
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It was an institution recognised by tho State, and the 
State bad its privileges and responsibilities. The fixing of 
the date, selecting the site, erecting the platform or arena 
on which the combat was to be fought, were all State 
functions- 

As a medieval institution designed to settle disputes 
and avoid mass fighting, it has no parallel. That it served 
its purpose is undoubted, while its contribution to the 
culture of Kerala was far reaching. It fostered the art of 
single combat which found its champions and exponents in 
the ChekSrs, who rendered yeomen service by founding 
Kalaries as fiimily institutions. 

The Chekor were invested with almost baronial honours 
and prerogatives, and great were the ceremonials and pomp 
which attended the procession of the Chekor and his pro- 
tagonists to the spot consecrated for the combat. The 
death of either of the combatants being inevitable , each set- 
tled all his worldly affairs betimes. An adventure attendant 
with such great personal risk was of course well remuner* 
ated. And the remuneration was on a liberal scale. The 
payments prescribed were in gold panatnSf and were to be 
paid in three lots — Vifh Kizhi, or the share of the Chekor’s 
family, Nath Kizhi or the State’s share, and Anga Kizhi 
or the Chekor’s personal share. 

As an institution, the angam fell into deseutude be. 
tween the period of Aromel Chekavar and of Tacholi Odenan, 
until it was quite unheard of after the time of the latter, 
about the eighteenth century. 

The sequel to Aromer’s death at the moment of his 
victory affords a fitting illustration of what is known as 
Kudi pahOf the characteristic institution of the blood feud in 
medieval Kerala. The attitude of mind at the bottom of 
the institution of Kudi paka, was that straight dealing was 
of the essence of ail disputes, no foul play or anything con- 
travening the principles of right conduct being tolerated by 
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the community or by the State. Any one who contrived 
the death or ruin of another, was subjected to an almost 
unending vendetta, which took different forms according to 
the wrong avenged. It was the essence of the vow that 
the vengeance should be continued until any male member 
survived in the hostile family group. 

Almost with his last breath, Aromer crntrusts his blood- 
stained sash to his sister, Unniurcha. He j)resumes that her 
yet unborn child will be a sf)n, and enjoins on her to narrate 
to him when he grows to be a man, all the incidents which 
led to his untimely end. A son is born to her. The boy in 
time becomes a youth. One fine morning enraged at the 
sight of his uncle’s blood -staiinjtl sash, he prevails on his 
mother to narrate to him the life history of his uncle. 
As the narrative ends, he rushers to his cousin and traitor 
Chandu, announcing himself at the latter’s Kalari and the 
object of his visit. He engages him in a single combat on 
the spot, and takes his life, thus avenging his uncle’.s death. 

Such in brief area few of the cultural aspects disclosed 
in a study of the folk-songs. These songs have long been 
neglected, and need further collecting and studying, if w® 
are not to lose the rich heritage of the past, or the conti- 
nuity of the cultural history of South India. 
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SECTION X 
Fine Arts 

A THEOJiY OF INDIAN ART 
Pbicsideiitial address, Fine Arts Section 
Stella Kramrisch 

From year to year documents for the study of Indian 
art are becoming known in increasing numbers ; buildings, 
works of sculpture and painting and also relevant tests deal- 
ing with their methods and materials. Several are the ways 
by which we are made aware of monuments hitherto un- 
known. Excavations expose towns andjsingle buildings along 
with varied relics to the light of day and to scholarly 
scrutiny. The most ancient past is slowly becoming reveal- 
ed and the long stretches of time which extend to an anti- 
quity less remote are being filled with an increasing variety 
of monuments. The act of recognition, is not restricted to 
monuments and relics brought to light and seen for the 
first time It encompasses also monuments preserved above 
ground and already familiar. Paintings, for instance, hitherto 
unnoticed have been spotted recently at BSdSmT and clean- 
ing operations have revealed a series of painted panels of 
similar importance as the paintings at AjantS and BSgh. 
Discoveries of branches of Indian art the survival of which 
is not favoured by the Indian climate ha»re been made out- 
side the motherland ; carved ivories from Begram, Afghani- 
stan and printed Indian textiles preserved at Fostat, in 
Egypt supplement the masses of works in stone, brick, clay 
and even ih wood recently added to the growing heritage of 
ancient Indian craftsmanship. A quickened perception how- 
ever discovers a wider range of new materials in the still 
living practice of the people of India • traditional output, 
variously refracted in the many parts of the country is ac- 
cepted as a token of aboriginal validity ; many of its motifs 
have at the same time a most widely spread currency. 
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The texts hitherto edited and pftirtly also translated are 
technical treatises transmitting current knowledge for 
the guidance of the practising craftsman ; frequent refer- 
ences to works of art in the general writings point to 
the reactions of the contemporaries. According to their 
respective level of reference they are on the sensual or 
intellectual plane. Where precisely they are to be placed on 
dther, has to be inferred* The implications of any such 
statement were generally understood and taken for granted 
by the contemporaries. The application on the other hand 
of the norms laid down for the craftsmen by craftsmen and 
priests rested upon a foundation of hereditary knowledge 
wbidi it was not necessary to put into words. The un- 
expressed support and basis of the single references is absent 
in a mere quotation. 

What use can be made of all this material while yet it 
goes on accumulating ? 

It is cleaned from accidental and external accretions, it 
is classified and made accessible by display in galleries and 
publications. Classification entails a knowledge of related 
. objects in and outside India. Connections are then elaborated 
and influenced. These may be restricted to the shape of the 
relics only or el«e they may extend to results and symptoms of 
other and varied spheres of activity, such as worded thought, 
migrations, stages of technical knowledge, represented f(ur in- 
stance in different pre-historic conditions of living. The mo- 
numents and relics then are commented upon in the light 
thrown on them by the several other factors c£ civilisation. 
Different groups of approach, the strictly historical, the eth- 
nobgical, those of the religious and cultural history, yield 
each an access valid within the archaeological method. It leads 
through external evidence and works In two directions. The 
one proceeds towards the object as the unknown fector to be 
determined from data established in related domains or 
under similar conditions ; the other proceeds from the object 
and uses the reflected light gathered on its surface, for an 
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illumination of particular aspects of the religious ideas or 
social usages of which it is taken to be a product. Whatever 
direction the archaeological approach takes, it relies on ex- 
ternal evidence and does not make the artefact itself ihe 
object of investigation. From an archaeological point of view 
the being of the artefact matters not ; the spedmen is rele- 
vant, the work even need not be there at all if the circum- 
stantial evidence suffices. Assuming two carvings were found 
by the side of another, of the same stone, the one an image of 
a particular divinity and without an inscription, the other a 
pedestol without any image and with a full inscription in 
which are given the name and particular characteristic^ of 
that divinity, the date of the dedication, and the name of the 
donor, etc., the latter fragment would yield the fuller in- 
formation to the average archaeologist. Or, two images 
from th*e same place of roughly the same date and identical 
as far as iconography goes are archaeologically of the same 
value- The artefact is described like any manufactured object; 
no account is taken of the art in it ; it need not be there. The 
value of the artefact to archaeology lies in the information 
which it supplies regarding technical knowledge, current 
beliefs, etc. The degree and method by which it is thus in- 
formed are not taken into account. 

Our approach may be called a theory of art in its 
literal sente. The nearest equivalent of the word theory in 
its literal sense is contemplation. A work of art is altc^ther 
visible. There is nothing in it which cannot be seen. Only 
by seeing all that is in it, it becomes known. The kind 
of information which a theory of the work of art derives 
from it, is equal to the degree and method by which the wwk 
is informe i by its contents. Contents and form are insepara- 
ble. The former are conveyed by the latter and can be under- 
stood only by its aspect. Form on the other hand is without 
significance if it is not brought forth from, and understood 
in its origins. The vision of the seer holds the origins 
form. Vision and form are beheld in the visibility of the 
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artefact The visibility of the artefact shows by what 
contents and to which extent it is informed. It is the medium 
of communication and works from the eye to the mind of 
the man who contemplates it. Only by a split in visual cons- 
ciousness it is at all possible to single out contents from form 
ana to divest form of its contents The consequences of the 
alternative of the split vary according to the level of cons- 
ciousness on which they occur. That art should be didactic 
or serve purposes which cannot be conveyed by its form has 
been asked of it by unseeing and misled minds in the last 
century in Europe, Such works as resulted from this 
attitude had their immediate public to whom the tenden- 
cies illustrated appealed. Their actuality no longer being 
there> the empty shells compiled with a tendency and framed 
as pictures, have no place in the world of art. The inevitable 
reaction was a search of ‘pure form’ existing for its own sake 
and to be aesthetically appraised. It was discovered in 
Negro art for instance and voiced as ‘ significant ’ in Eng- 
lish art literature. Contents without form, form with- 
out contents or else the one in search ol the other are 
visible symptoms of a disjointed mind. The search of 
pure form highly recommended as a symptom of recovery 
from painted literature and as a path of salvation is tan- 
tamount to an encouragement of logical thought which 
has nothing to think about but the clarity of its own logic. 
Against the hedonistic dwelling on pure form reaction in the 
literature on art has once more set in, now on a higher 
level ; the form of the artefact is divested from its style. 
Form in this sense would be the inner realisation msde 
visible outwardly and in a concrete medium. Style would 
be the blur in it, the residua left in the form, of the 
shortcomings of the maker. The slur of style is applied not 
only to the individual artist, uprooted from a living tradition 
and groping in the dark to assert himself, and to prove 
by his style that he is there at all and that this matters. 

It IS cast equally over the inevitable idiom in which anony- 
mous art traditions have laid down their utterance. Style aa 
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an accident dependent upon time, place and people histori- 
cally and psychologically determined is segregated from 
form informed and precipitated as it were from the inner re- 
alisation and vision without the contaminating intervention 
of the seer and the contingencies of his work. Beheld from 
its metaphysical origins, the artefact is viewed as holding its 
theme in the shell or disguise of style. Meaning, thus com- 
prehended, would adequately be shown by a perennial form 
untouched by human agency. 

Form stressed to the inanity of “ pure form ” has no 
existence. Form is no 'entity; it is a relation in several di- 
mensions. One is effected on a level where points, lines, sur- 
face masses, light and shade and colour are intertwined. The 
other is active in a direction at a right angle; from there 
every poiht and aspect of visibility is being informed. Form 
is a manifold relation concreted into stability. Altogether 
visible it is laid out. The product consists of lines, colours, 
etc., and these are contingent. Form itself is not absolute 
and style is its most exposed and friable part. 

Form and style of the artefact are the visible part of 
meaning ; they cannot be sundered and are differentiated 
only by degrees of contingency. Pure form empty of con- 
tents is meaningless. It may be used as a sophisticated decora- 
tion. The meaning then is in its use. 

The split consciousness from which result the dogmas 
of : contents irrespective of form, pure form without or 
irrespective of contents, form at one with contents but un- 
contaminated by style, is nowhere apparent in Indian art nor 
cao it be reconstructed from Sistric texts. It is a pro- 
duct of the modern West. ** Pure form, ” a refuge from 
the cumbersome attempt at painting literature, into the 
void of form, understood as a relation on one level only 
and significant of nothing but its balance and consistency, 
had its existence and justification in the West- In India 
also, at the present, the ** pure form ’’ theory meets a 
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** Western ” situation due to imported notions. The sun- 
dering on the other hand of style from form proceeds 
from an Eastern situation while it runs counter to it with 
Western means: The absolute is beyond form ; yet form 
as far as it is informed by a realisation of the absolute or an 
approach towards it within the special circumstances that 
condition its coming about, partakes of it. The latter are 
chastened out of their contingency into style. This makes 
the total of the physiognomy of the artefact. Style becomes 
apparent then only as something in addition to form when 
the work of art is not beheld as a physiognomy having its 
own intrinsic and inevitable cast. 

The public in whose midst the artefact was made had 
an easy relation towards it. They knew what they wanted 
when they had it made and how to use it when it was 
ready. The public other than for whom it was made, has 
no direct use for it and accepts or rejects it according to 
its preoccupations. From its midst the historian of styles 
arises. He accounts for variations of style by the changing 
preoccupations and idiosyncrasies of the public and of the 
makers of the works of art. The distinguishing traits of 
form occupy the entire field of bis vision. They are des- 
cribed, classified and accounted for as modes of physical 
seeing. Excursions by the historians of style into sociologi- 
cal applications to the works of art are frequent. The sty- 
listic approach hemmed in by history, sociology and psycho- 
logy deals with the work of art from its contingent side 
only. Even there it moves within artificial limits. Endur- 
ing factors are not accounted for. That they persist is taken 
for granted or ignored. An escape from the pressure of 
social contacts and environment is provided by assigning a 
place to the uniqueness of artistic inspiration. 

This attitude towards art has its basis in Western iadi* 
vidnalism which distinguishes the genius from the stupidity 
of the masses. The genius has to struggle agiunst thair 
prepossessions and their dumbness to his message. He then 
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Btareseas his expression, enforces the uniqueness of his indi- 
viduality, exploits and exhibits it compelled as he is to 
devise a poster for his limitations and talents to make them 
known. In the end his individuality is accepted and over- 
ridden once more. The spectacle however which the accu- 
mulating works of art of ancient civilisations provide holds 
no such discord. The public and artisans were unanimous ; 
struggling against the current of things was no requisite of 
the artist who is to be considered as the executive of the 
visual needs of the people towards a concrete form of the 
object of their visions and realisations. The craftsman pro- 
vides the perfect instrument for the shaping of the vessels 
and channels in which these are deposited and along which 
they circulate. 

The study of art developed during the last decades is a 
Western product at one with the Western type of art of the 
corresponding phases. Its standards are not applicable to 
Indian or any o her traditional art. To give just one 
example. In rh' West the different branches of art^ 
writing, music 'and painting for instance are specified, 
and e^en in the visual ans the rules valid for pictorial 
form make cle.ar its distinction from carving and its 
effect. This isolation and definition of the several branches 
of art is unknown in India. The most ancient and autho- 
ritative treatise on Indian painting for instance, the Vispu- 
dharmottara has it that a person cannot understand the rules 
of pa in dug unless he knows the rules of dancing. He 
cannot understand the rules of dancing unless he knows 
the rules of music. Technically too, sculpture and painting 
are one, to an extent to which in the West drawing and 
painting combine. In AjantS, BSd&mT and Eltlra, the 
painted scenes and figures are near (o carved figures and 
form one whole, for the painting is modelled in colour and 
the carving is painted. Materials too, are i.ot employed in 
separation. One and the same relief for instance in PahSrpur 
is carved in stone in its major extent and supplemented by 
terracotta. 
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This non -separation o£ the various branches, techniques 
and materials o£ art is but an application to a more limited 
field, o£ a rule which is widely valid. As the forms o£ visual 
art, painting and sculpture, are not separated and as visual 
art is linked essentially with dance and music, so also is the 
entire field of art essentially linked with reli^on and philo- 
sophy in India. This does not mean that all Indian art is 
religious in its subject matter. It signifies that these 
aspects are interconnected and have one origin. Works of 
painting, pronouncedly “secular’’ in subject, as the illustra- 
tions of Vasanta Vilisa or Rati Rahasya do not differ in 
form from the mode in which religious manuscripts of the 
same zone and age are illustrated. There is no distinction 
in their form between the two as there is no separation of 
religion and daily life, but one consistent mode of being, 
which is present in both. 

In what manner then can Indian art be studied ? If 
artefacts are the unavoidable visible vessels and channels of 
contents which they carry and by which they are shaped it 
is incumbent to know the contents which originate the works 
and also the origin of the contents. The pivot of a theory 
of traditional art rests in its sources. From there it has also 
its resources. The ^^essels and channels as which we con- 
sider the artelacts are becoming known nominally at least, 
in growing numbers, every year. They yield a net-work of 
connections, affiliations, analogies and the historian and 
collector of motifs seek for origins in one common prehis- 
toric base. With him the origiiral forms and conceptions as 
found in pre-history constitute the stock around which the art 
traditions of the different countries are built up. A seeking 
for origins in pre-history belongs to a historical attitude 
which deals with motifs. To the wholeness however of the 
single artefact as which or in which these motifs are found, 
a secondary importance is given. The search for origins in 
pre-history, may amount to a quest for an original home 
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loeafetl on earth, possibly near the north iwle of the widely 
diffused motifs full of meaning in the art of widely separate 
jihices and times. 

This approach considers the single motifs as ideograms. 
They are localized i. c., clad and disguised In the manner in 
which according to vtirions art traditions they are shaped as 
they appear on the artefacts. The purpose of this approach 
is to read the ideograms. This however is only a part of a 
theory of art. Their origins when not sought after histori- 
cally are behald ontologically as the contents of a work 
of traditional art. The method by which they become visible, 
concrete and contingent constitutes the problem of form. 
Form has no independent existence. It is the form of some- 
thing. It is a method of becoming, a translation from (he 
origins to the wholeness of the work of art A theory of 
the work of art beholds in outward shape not the ideogram 
alone. Its identification is the business of the intellect which 
discerns the ideogram as sign of a completed result on the 
one hand and as an antecedent on the other, in vieAV of the 
single artefact on which it is located. The translation how- 
ever from the origins to theiw’holeness of the artefact, to its 
entire and consistent visibility is the form of the work of art. 
The sensualist and aesthetician, the scholar of styles reset or 
else attempt to do justice to form as if it were an object and 
not a process. Form means to be seen in a manner analo- 
gous to reading a score of music- By reading it the music 
is evoked and produced. It has been rightly said in the 
LafikSvatara Stltra that the picture is not in the colours. It 
must not be overlooked however that without colours there 
is no pictu-e. Colour and all the other components of arti^ 
culate visibility which the artefact proffers are the score 
through which is brought to life the theme by one who 
knows music. In the same way in which a traditional work 
of art presupposes a structure of society in consonance with 
its contents and related to its form^ different from the split 
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eonsciousneuB of modern life, so also does the traditional 
work of art require to be contemplated in its wholeness so as 
to be comprehended ; (he reader of ideograms and the person 
sensitive to opticiil, etc., values may think or feel to know it 
while he gets away with a text-book or a caress. Variou® 
exercises of thought are possible on the bisis of form as a 
result of composition, /. e., of putting together the factors of 
visibility. They require a more subtle sensibility if less 
textual knowledge, than is requisite for the reader of ideo- 
grams or symbols. Language does much thinkiiig for us, not 
only in the case of a natural but also in that of artificial or 
technical language. Composition and symbol, the one word 
of Latin, the other of Greek origin, signify a putting or throw- 
ing together, according to an immanent and preconceive.! 
order. To understand a symbol only Verbatim, as a name 
and not as a sign is as deficient as seeing a composition as 
lines, colours, etc., only. 

The artefact to yield its meaning is to be taken in 
in its own intrinsic form ‘svarttpa’. It is the result of acti- 
vity on the side of the craftsman, not only physical or 
aesthetic, for he knows what he does and does what he knows^ 
carrying out his work as an executive member of his people 
whose notions he shares in an intensified degree, able 
and trained to state them in terms of form. Elation and 
intensity are part of his competent activity. 

Form is a function of meaning and work; by a systematic 
contemplation of its achievement it leads us to its origins. 
Contemplation in India is an approach to any kind of reali- 
sation and knowledge. The object of art is the outcome of 
contemplation. A method to meet its object must partake of 
the nature of the object. The method of contemplation is 
that theory of art which sees artefacts in their origins and 
being. The origins, ontologically jM-esent, are seen from a 
historical point of view as tfie enduring factors, We are pot 
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oniy referria^ to raotifa {. to the completed act but 
to that process o£ their becoming in which they are shaped 
and &ll into place. 

While We are ignorant of objects not yet known 
and which may be excavated or discovered, it will appear 
hazardous to attempt a theory of art when so little of it re- 
latively can be seen as yet. Still, for all there is to become 
known by further excavations and a keener looking around 
on monuments exposed, the vast masses of works of perish- 
able material — preserved exceptionally only in sporadic frag- 
ments — remain lost. With objects not yet known and gaps 
unknowable, the discipline of contemplation distinguishes in 
the extant artefacts the enduring factors. They are elastic 
and ca])»ble of bearing. The carvings for instance of the 
railing of stUpa II h'aficT, abound with a symbolism and, 
contrasting with the majority of contemporary reliefs, are 
almost free of narration. A corresponding attitude is 
shown in the carvings of the fountain stones of Camba and of 
the bifurcated pillars at DimSpur, Assam, although these 
monuments belong to Central India of the second century 
B. C., to the Western HimSlaya in the twelfth century A.D, 
and to Assam of the Cachari kings. The connecting strata 
of works in wood are lost A particular tradition however is 
seen to endure in these monuments which are incidentally 
known. Other series of connected kind and motif also show 
the constitutional traits which belong to their origins. To 
some of the ‘historical phases’ elements of nomadism also 
contribute their share while at the sjime time persistent and 
almost chaligeless tac ors are intcsgi’ated in just these histo- 
rical phases. 

It is not a question of comparisons which can be drawn 
IM. random- Constitutional coherence and not isolated and 
superticiul similarities coraj.»el to v-ew a whole- Imitation 
of exU'ruals and cojiy on the side of the urti-stare transient 
symptons. Not. in the accidents of apiwarance but in the 
manner of working cugJiate traditions are shown. They rely 



on a reserve, which is their own. It is possible to cop^ 
the results which are achieved and come £ortb from this 
reserve. But it is impossible for the cop5’i8t to do as they 
do, to draw from a reserve which is not his. The physio- 
gnomy of any tradition is as consistently worked up from 
within as is the form of any single work. It is handed over 
from work to work. This constitutional coherence refers to 
the process itself which is active in the physiognomy of the 
various traditions. Alike to form in the single artefact it is a 
dynamic relation. The realisation of origins from where the 
play is set into motion, so that physiognomies are cast con- 
sistently and ever afresh is the task of a theory of art be- 
ginning with a discipline of contemplation from artefact to 
artefact, beheld each in Its own intrinsic form (svarhpa) 



Section X(a;, 

KERALA ART AND CULTURE. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDR! SS. 

A. Gopala Menon, m. a., b. Com. (London), 

Director oj Public Instruction 
Travancobe. 

I ntroductory . 


We have in Kerala the tr-'^ditiou of a golden age "which 
reigned under MahSbali, \'ho, according to Hindu tradition, 
was dispossessed of his empire and worldly wealth by Maha 
Visiju and driven into the netherworld. This ideal epoch has 
been characterised as one in which truth prevailed in 
thought, word and deed; in which weights and measures were 
genuine, and people lived a life of righteousness, content* 
raent and happine.ss without jealousy or hatred. MahSbali 
was parmitted to revisit his ancient domains on one day in 
the year, the SrSvapa day in the month of SrSvat^a which 
is also reputed to lie the date on which a new Kollam or 
Malabar Era was inaugurated in 826 A. D. This reckoning 
started at Quilon and is now followed in all parts of Malabar^ 
and it was prevalent in piu’ts of Tinnevelly also. Tiru 
Oryxm is a characteristic national festival. Whei the land 
has yielded its crops, and a plentiful monsoon has dowered 
the earth with fertility and charm, and a cool and bracing 
atmosphere of long days and moonlit nights ushers in the 
Opam season, Mahibali is supposed to see his people living 
as of old under the aegis of peace and plenty. The 
Womsn of Malabar have their allotted part in .the “carrying 
out of winter” and the invocation of the Goddess of Spring 



the harbinger of productivity and plenty. In the TiruvStira 
season, in which we have met here today, Malayali women* 
folk are supposed to lament the annihilation of the God of 
Love by Siva, at the moment of the inception of the God’s 
love for the World Mother, PSrvati. There is no killing 
and eating of fatted animals, as was practised by primitive 
peoples in other parts of the world, to inaugurate the 
season of productivity, but the sowing and germination of 
cereals and corn (gardens of Adonis), the panspermia or the 
pot of all seeds, and the bringing in of new flowers are 
fectors common to those ancient rituals and the rites of the 
Tiruvatira season. Fasting and feasting, lamentations and 
dances are equally appropriate to the exorcising of Winter 
and the invocation of Spring ; and they form parts of such 
festivals all over the world. The totem trees developed into 
the Kavus, the wooded shrines of the household and the 
village ; the spirits of the dead represented by small trian- 
gular tomb-stones or citrakiitams were embellished by 
Sculptured representations of NSgns or seiq^ents which wtre 
the natural denizens of such shrines. The lords of the 
forest were the Sastas who were prop’tiated, in later days, 
for the defence of the land frontier against the incursion of 
foreigners into the country. Tlie coastal region of sandy 
waste and extensive plains was placed under the watch 
and ward of the Kali, whose temples are much more numer- 
ous and more widedy scattered than those of any o^her (rod 
or Goddess in this land. This deity assumed, like Athena 
miny forms and became invested with diverse functions. 
Above all, she presided over the Knlarifi or the gymnasia 
which Were characteristic of the social organisation of Kerala 
till the 18 th century. 

We have here the key to the Art and ('luiture of Iverala^ 
their antiquity as well as their mutations, their simplicity 
ilnd their shorUcomings. VVherein and what truth the 
ParaSurSma legend and the account of social and iwlitical 
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origins, contained in the Kiraldlpatti and KgralamUhdt- 
myam, couvciy has been hotly discussed in the columns of the 
Indian Antiquary and other learned periodicsils. ho also 
with the legend of St. Thomas, the dates of the Perumals 
and a host of other historical points. But such attempts have 
been few and far between, in regard to the interpretation of 
the obvious facts of social life and everyday beliefs, such as 
we have indicated above. How far the autiquitioe, the 
cromlechs, stone-cists, kistavens and dolmens, unearthed by 
Mr. Pod aval in different parts of Travancore, point to a 
primitive civilisation, anterior to the Sangham Age, it is still 
impossible to say. Whether the Pulayas (Cherumarsj, the 
Nairs or some earlier Kolurian or Negroid communities were 
the earliest of the peoples who inhabited this land is still in 
doubt. Some broad fact, of social and political history 
have been discoveri-d by the study of the Sangham literature^ 
from which a high stage of civilisation appears to have been 
reached in Kerahi in a few centuries before and after the 
birth of Christ. The prominent workers in this field count 
some distinguished Travancorcans like Mr. K. G. Sesha Iyer, 
Pandit Desikavinayakam Pillai and Mr. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, 
while Kanakasabhai Pillai and V. Kaghava Aiyangar loom 
large across the Ghats. Tamil literature has again helped 
us to visualise the religious influences — Mlmamsaka, Buddhi. 
Stic, Jain, Saivite and Vaisnavaite — which spread over the 
land in successive waves from very early times down to the 
12th century A. D. The survival of many commmuties which 
claim foreign origins and affinities, like the Jews, the 
Syrian Christians, the Izhavas, the Muslims, the Ns4Srs> 
the Parayas and a host of others, too numerous to mention, 
is a positive fact ; but the part they have played in the for- 
mation of a common Kerala culture, the influence they have 
exerted and the contributions they liave made, are much 
too obscure and have not been adequately evaluated. Out- 
side the Archajological Department, some ar thropological 
investigation has been possible only in connection with the 
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deoennial ceosuses. Dewan Bahadur L. K. Anantakriahua 
Aiyar o£ Ooohin has done much research in this field ; 
and his son, Mr. L. A. Krishna Aiyar, a member of the 
Forest Service in Travancore, has published some mono- 
graphs on our hill-tribes. Apart from a few articles con- 
tributed by a few scholars to learned periodicals in 
Malayalam and in English, which are now almost inaccessible, 
and the accounts of social and political life which are found 
scattered in the writings of early travellers, who visited 
Malabar from the first to the third century A. D., and from 
the 13th to the i6th centuries, researches into the cultural 
antiquities of Kerala have bean undertaken on a large scale 
only b\'^ two or three eminent scholars — Lfrgan in Malabar, 
P. Sankunni Menon in Travancore and his son K. P. Padma- 
nablia Menon in Cochin. M. li. By. M. Kajarajavarma 
Avl., M. A., B. L., and Dr. L- A. Ravi Varma have made 
special contributions to some aspects of the study. It is, 
however, to be regretted that neither the accounts of early 
travellers nor the independent studies conducted by Logan, 
Sankunny Menon and others have been widely made known to 
the Malayalis. For the student also, they have become rareties 
which cannot be hid either for love or for money. Christian 
antiquities have evoked much greater interesc and have 
been assiduously sought after from <be days of the Portu- 
guese down to our own times, by scholars like Rev. Hoaten, 
Rev. Schurhammer, Mr. T. K. Joseph, Mr. K. N- Daniel 
and Prof. P. J. Thomas, among others. It is gratifying to 
us of the Educational Department in Travancore that 
among the baud of workers who have contributed to a 
proper appraisal of Malabar tradition in the dark ages from 
the 4th to the 14th centuries, we find the names of Messrs. 
A. Krishna Pisharoti, R. Narayana Panickar and M. R. 
Balakrishna Varier, who have made substantial contribu- 
tions in the form of books and periodical literatiire on the 
subject in Malayalam. Here is a vast field for assiduous 
research to be undertaken by students of history aod 
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languages vrorkiug in collaboration, such as are now 
attached to Mr. Krishnan Tampi and me, assisted by a 
band o£ local enthusiasts who could investigate and write 
lip the accounts o£ leading families, institutions and social 
customs for correlation and comparison. The creation of 
a central agency which can provide the material and the 
resources, as well as the atmosphere of pure research 
for such work to be organised has been a long-felt want. 

Main aspect^ c Kerala Cvliure 

The myth that Kerala was at any time isolated from 
the rest of India and that its culture, language and art had 
a hothouse growth, or an indigenous development, has been 
exploded in recent |,years. Whatever may be the origin of 
the Namputiris and of Sanskrilic influences in Kerala, they 
have only been super-imposed on a Dravidian foundation. 
Thus much the iSangham literature has demonstrated beyond 
doubt. Only the peaceful penetration of Aryan influences, 
through a long period of time, in close association with 
tteligion and (he practical arts of Medicine, Astronomy &c., 
can account for the gradual, but complete, transformation 
of habits and customs no less than language and literature, 
which made the culture of Kerala distinct, from both the 
Tamilian and the Sanskritic cultures of a later day. That 
Tamil should have given place to MaV'ipravSlam, the melli- 
fluous combination of Sanskrit and Malayalam, and that 
Malayalam should wean itself from both Tamil and Sanskrit 
and grow into the sturdy language that it is today, is one 
of the significant facts of first magnitude in the culture of 
Kerala. During a considerably long period of time, proba- 
bly from the 7^ to the 17th century, Sanskrit literature 
itself received considerable and conspicuous contribution 
from scholars of Kerala. This is evidenced by the publica- 
tions of the Curator’s Department in Travancore, as well as 
by the manuscripts of important works that have gone 
abroad from Kerala daring the last hundred years and are 
occasionally seeing the light of day. 
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It is no longer held to be true that the Namputiria repre- 
sented tlie only source of Aryan influence in Kerala. Banda 
of mendicants from all parte of India came into the land from 
time to time. Poets and scholars, religious teachers and 
preachers, communities of traders and migratory hordes of 
all kinds, civil and military, entered the country from 
Coimbatore, Madura and Tinnevelly, through the passes in 
the Mountains, which were the highways of traffic from 
very early times. There was thus for many centuries much 
intimate contact and intercourse between the lands on 
either aide of the Ghats. What happened within the country 
can, however, only be surmised. It is possible that society 
was in a state of flux during the dark ages of the 7th to 
the 14th centuries A.D. and a steadying influence was suppli- 
ed by the Brahmin hierarchy which had formed itself at some 
stage during that period. The process was one of assimila- 
tion and organised social exploitation. The Kalaris formed 
the secular schools, the gymnasia which trained the youth 
in the feats of war. The people of the land, who belonged 
to the Taravd4s, or fixed territorial units, were bound to 
the profession of arms. But the Kalaris themselves were 
not confined to the Nair iiihaWtants. The Numputiris, and 
in later days the Izhavas, the Muslims and the Syrian 
Christians established their own Kalaris ; and the ballads 
of the time point to the existence of much social intercourse 
between them amounting almost to a brotherhood in arms. 
To this period may al8<^> be traced the growth of from three 
to four hundred chiefships which had their own militia of 
Nairs and mercenaries of other communities to maintain 
their authority in times of danger. Like the Spartans of 
old, the fighting men had little time to spare for the gentler 
arts. Trade and industry passed into other hands, and the 
settlers from strange lands prospered side by side with tiie 
natives. Military training and pursuits did not make the 
jaeople dull or brutish, because the art of war in mediajval 
times WM in Kerala regulated by onstoms aud rules which 
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avoided needless slaughter, rapine or pillage of any kind. 
Th i institution of the chaiigdttam and chdvgr alone rendered 
some promiscuous slaughter a matter of duty and obligation. 

It is the pride of Kerala that the management of the 
household and the periodic rites of religion and social cere- 
monials were mostly looked after by the women of the Tara. 
vd4 who, at least in their sense of family dignity or the pre- 
judices of rank and station, as well as a strict sense of dis- 
cipline, surpassed oven their sturdier brothers. As was aptly 
observed by Her Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bai on "a 
memorable occasion, they were ‘the custodians of the culture 
of our race, intent on conserving our ancient and undying 
ideals • Che strong devotion of the whole community to 
religion, and the attachme nt to established religions prac- 
tices such as the observances of fasts and festivals, the high 
regard for the duty each family owed to the local deities 
and an awe of the unknown, constituted a power superven- 
ing everything. They had little learning and less philosophy; 
but they believed in the efficacy of customary rites and cere- 
monies, the pdftus for §dsta and Kali, the offerings to Gods 
far and near, and the respect due to religious preceptors, 
mendicants and shrines. 

The life of mediseval Kerala centred round the ampalam 
and the kdint, and Brahmins came to be revered in propor- 
tion as they secured ascendancy over these places of worship, 
Aryan as well as Dra vidian. The Nair was a fighter more 
by nocassity than by temperament. Ketribution was known 
only in the form of ^Kudipaka' or family feuds. The aver- 
age Malayali was obsessed to a certain extent by a fear of 
the unknown. Magic and witchcraft had great vogue in 
those times, and the Namputiri and other castes, which 
could ensure him against the dread of witchcraft, the 
Tak§i8 and Chdttans, hoodoos and taboos, apparitions of 
beasts that gore and kill, and of ‘beauties,' that entice man 
to destruction, received his greatest veneration and absolute 
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obeiaancts. One is inclined to think that the idea of distance- 
pollution, which obtained here until the world-famous 
Temple Entry Proclamation, was in origin due to the fear of 
the evil eye and witchcraft. It was not so very long ago 
(1696-97) that a King of Travancore had to publish an 
edict against the practice of pulappS^i and marir^&ppi^i in 
south Travancore. A recent case in the Madras High Court 
was concerned with the practice of humans assuming the 
shape of beasts to attack and destroy their enemies. The 
spiritual dominion which all religions that could satisfy the 
Malayali in this regard gradually acquired in this country, 
from time to time, left deep-rooted superstitions which even 
today form the bed-rock of Kerala culture. 1 wish to draw 
your attention in this connexion to the learned paper which 
Mr. M. R. Balakrishna Verier, m. a , is reading on the sub- 
ject at the Ethnology and Folklore Section. 

The priestly class had its own organisations which 
grew around their own shrines, developed a common cul- 
ture and gradually intertwined itself with the life and i.nsti- 
tutions of each locality, by consorting with the women of 
Nair Tarav^is. Its members were freely admitted to the 
innermost counsels of the military class, and they became 
not only its preceptors but also its masters. They claimed 
great power and efficacy as exorcists. Some famous 
among them like ‘Kalloor’ and* Kattumatam’ acquired great 
reputation as lords over the spirits of darkness, while others 
are associated with the special favour of Kali, GarjMpati and 
Suhrahmav^ya. Some like the* PSmpumraSkkattu Namputiris’ 
and ‘MawIrSJla Nampiatiris’ have even the serpents under 
their control, as we can well verify even today. The NSga 
temple at Nagercoil, once a Jaina shrine, passed under the 
priesthood of the PampummekkSttn Namputiris, and the 
removal of serpent groves from inconvenient sites is still done 
only under their auspices. The temples were the centres of 
learning and the stronghold of the Brahmin community. 
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They developed SaAketams or sanctuaries. They were 
endowed with properties which were irrevocable gifts, and 
in the process, conferred what were known as rights of 
Janmam on the priests, who were associated with them. The 
protectorship of the ^Sanketam' became a coveted prize 
among the numerous Chiefs, not only for its association 
with the temples, but also for the prestige it conferred in 
other States within whose jurisdiction they were generally 
situated. The Namputiris who could confer such honours 
bocapae the confidantes of Kings. But they sowed at the 
same time the seed for much future trouble, as the involu- 
tions of later Kerala history reveal. 

for a very long time there was little distinction of 
caste, although many communities lived side by side and 
enjoyed different social privileges. These privileges were 
not the exclusive rights of any class, for we find, from the 
Jewish and Christian grants, that high social rank could be 
earned by royal gift. The Kings had always enjoyed the 
power of conferring social dignities* Services to. the king, 
companionship with him and marriage in his family, resulted 
in a superior social status enjoyed by certain priestly 
families. Through such marriages arose the distinction of 
sub-castes among the chiefs and the Nairs within the coun- 
try. In the course of contacts with other parts of South 
India where caste divisions were solidifying, more castes and 
a regular caste system developed here on the basis of service 
to the Brahmin ^Jllams,' the chief’s household, the temple 
and such like. As each creed decayed and its votaries; parti- 
cularly the educated priests, returned to the Hindu fold, 
their status in society was determined by the occupations 
assigned to them. The Pisharotis, Kurukkajs and others 
survive to-day to illustrate this fact. This occupational 
division did not, however, apply to non-Hindus, so that, 
neither the professbn of arms nor the pursuit of trade and 
industry could confer the privileges of a Ksatriya or VaiSya 
on the Christian or the Muslim, although among Hindus 
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military occupation might have raised many powwfnl non- 
Ai^an Hindu families to the higher castes, and reduced 
Brahmin families to a lower social rank. While the immi- 
grants from other parts of India received a social status 
according to occupation and strength, foreign communities 
stood outside the social system. They had no proselytising 
mission at the time and had little cultural contact with the 
rest of the people. Kerala culture was, therefiDre, Hindu 
and Aryan superimposed on a permanent Dravidian founda- 
tion, as evidence of which latter stands Marumakkat~ 
tdyam or matriarchal system of inheritance. It was per- 
petuated by the convenience it afforded to the system of 
‘comiubiutn’ and ‘consortium’ which the priestly class 
practised, and the high regard for family unity and status 
which the Taravads fostered. Tho institution had, however, 
I’epercuBsions on the patriarchal system of the Namputiris 
themselves, and influenced even the immigrant communities 
to modify their customs in regard to inheritance. 

The pervading influence of one solid priestly class 
strongly entrenched behind the power of Princes and the 
Military classes in the community gave Kerala society and 
culture its peculiarities. As obtained nowhere else among 
the Hindus, the priests and their flocks were closely and inti- 
mately associated in Kerala. All lands belonged to them 
or the temples they managed ; and in the days of a landed 
aristocracy, they exercised great control over the life and 
actions, the outlook and aspirations of individuals, as well as 
the structure and organisation of society. They thus allotted 
to each class and community its place in the social scale, and 
did it so perfectly that there is probably no Hindu sociely, 
outside Kerala, in which a hundred castes and sub-castes are 
so closely knit into a well-ordered social system. It is 
significant m this arrangement to observe that the Kurukkafi 
who were in ordinary charge of Kdfi and Sdata temples, 
the Chitiyans and Elayatm who guide the Nayars in 
performance of funeral obsequies, and even the Ezhuttaaeam 
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or Katupathns who form the race of villafre schoolmasters 
have a distinct affinity to similar classes of the Tamil land. 
The Namputiris set the ideals and reflated the rituals and 
propounded the, philosophy which dominated the individual 
and society. As new communities like Meavers and carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths and silversmiths, fisherfolk and leather- 
workers, came in and settled down, they too accepted the 
distance or degree of approach allotted to them, without 
demur. 


It was the work of this great comiiiuiiity that refined 
tho diverse elements, literary, religious, ])hilosophical, politi. 
cal and practical, which affected the lives of the i)eo]>]e and 
harmonised them into a unified whole. In its hands the 
Dravidian Gods received their due share of importsmee, their 
affiliation with the other prominent deities of Hindusm. Its 
members pursued the study of Sanskrit as well as of Tamil 
literature, and it is due to their fine taste and critical mind 
that only the very best of contemporary works gained 
currency in this land They fostered education and develop- 
ed Sanskrit and Malayalani literatures, giving the latter new 
forms and new content, more in keeping with the practical 
aspects of religion which the masses appreciated. Philoso- 
phy and the sciences received equal attention, as evidenced 
by the great works which they have left behind and the nu- 
merous commentaries and manuscripts of original works 
which are still eStant. All systems of philosophy flourished: 
and Kerala’s special contribution to world-philosophy is re- 
presented by SaAkara. But till at least the time of the great 
Tunchattu Ezhuttaccan such philosophy and religious specu- 
lation among the masses were confined mostly to Tamil, 
Remarkable progress was made in Jyoii^a and Ayurveda^ 
and Veterinary science, particularly the treatment of cows and 
elephants, inched a high level. Quilon and Cheugannftr 
were pre-eminent in the south for the development of such 
sciences. The ability of the physicians ana astroiogers of 
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Quilon has been extolled by all the travellers of the ISA 
century. The prestige of the healing art in Kerala is per- 
petuated by the A§tavaidyans^ and that of prainam&rgee and 
by the Pftzhilr KaAiyans. This latter aspect, in 
which Kerala takes a front rank, will be dealt with here by 
Mr. K. Sundaram Aiyar M. A., L. T., who is a member of 
our Education Service; and I invite your special attention 
to bis learned paper. 

Like the Athenians, the Brahmins formed an aristocracy 
of learning and culture, supported by a population of 
workers who were designed to cater to their comforts. They 
had the joy of life, being practically immune from the 
dangers of war and witchcraft; honoured and respected in 
every court they were diplomats and enjoyed unique oppor* 
tunities to observe life. No wonder that they developed a 
high sense of humour, which is now-a-days unfortunately 
quoted to raise a laugh against thorn. Each Court had 
its band of scholars or Sadas for the entertainment and ins- 
truction of the chiefs. The pervasive influence of the priestly 
class, huWever, maintained the ideal of unity and handed 
down the pan-Kerala concept which inspired the glorious 
achievements of the Zamorins in the North and the Kulaso- 
khara Porumals in the South. The courts of the chiefs, of 
which there were many, became the resort of scholars, poets 
and musicians, and in different epochs they rose to much 
fame. It was under the patronage of the chiefs, and very 
often with their active participation, that the Drama arose 
in Kerala. Originally conceived for religious mstmetion 
as well as social enjoyment, Pafakam and Chakydr Ruttu 
developed a high educational value. The Utsavams tvith 
their attendant processions, feasts and spectacular cere- 
monial embellished by Buddhist influence, offered a grand 
opportunity for the learned people to meet. Pan-Kerala 
festivals like the “Astami’* at Vaikam, “SivarStri” at 
Alwaye, ‘Bharani” at Cranganore, “Pflram” at Ara-t^upuaha 
and Trichar, and the “i/«ro;apafa” festival at Trivai^raili 
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as well as **the MamankanC' of TirunSvai were such oppor- 
tunities to create and_foeter a national life, beyond the bounds 
of petty ohiefships. 

What little we know of the condition of life and society, 
and the enormous activity, cultural, political and religions 
which bappeued before the 1 8th century has to be gleaned 
from the publication of manuscripts and the critical study 
of published works by State and private agencies. Fortu- 
nately, they have important centres in different parts of 
Kerala, and in recent times, their co-operation has been se* 
cured to a certain extent by the Kerala Sihitya Pari?ad, 
which has already met twice at Trivandrum . A lead was 
given to such efforts and the critical study of old works 
for the elucidation of the history and culture of the country 
by SahityapanchSnana P. K. Narayana Pillai Avergal and 
Mahakavi BUo Sahib UllUr S. Parameswara Alyar Avergal. 
Modern scholars imbued with a zest for critical study 
abound, but the material for them to work upon is still in- 
adequate. An institution like the Travancore University, 
inaugurated recently by His G-racious Highness the Maha- 
raja, with the promotion of Kerala Art and Culture as one 
of its primary aims, has to play a leading role in filling up 
these gaps and interpreting Kerala to the outside world. 
Manuscripts of books on various subjects are still available 
in the lofts and cellars of many old families, and our Cura- 
tor, Mr, Sambasiva Sa8tri,has worked out a plan to secure 
public co-operation in facilitating their discovery and safe 
preservation. But the collection and publication of Mala- 
yalam manuscripts will bj of little use to the outside world, 
unless their contents are examined and discussed by compe- 
tent scholars Working with a view to co-ordinating available 
informa tion and correlating them with contemporary condi- 
tions and movements outside. On this point, it has to be ad- 
mitted that very little has been done hitherto for the compara- 
tive study of Kerala culture, as between different epochs and 
Sentm within the country, or in its relation to the general 
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background of Bravidian and Indian culture. It may be 
possible in due course for the Travancore University to issue 
a series of Translations of Malayalam works of general 
interest; but it would be equally necessary for the other 
Univehiities in India to estate a general interest in the 
literature and culture of their own centres. Many antholo- 
gies of fordign literatures come to us; but approved selec- 
tions firom the leading literatures of India have yet to be 
published, in a g^erallj' understandable form, by the Uni- 
versities couoerned. Sadi a series is certainly desirable to 
promote interchange of ideas and the proper appreciation oi 
the d^erent cultuneu in which each has flourished, it is the 
oifly way to Coster the sense of national fellowship. 

Kerala Art. 

In a Land of rituals {Karmahhuni) iiker Keralai it is 
not surivising that the development of Art has lieen con- 
siderable and of varied kinds. Kitual makes the bridge 
between real life and Art. Poetry and Music appear to have 
flourished from §aiigham Age down to our own days. The 
Malayalis are lovers of Music, and they can claim to have 
contributed something unique in this held as well. There 
are probably very few parts of India where the old Dravidian 
as well as the Aryan inetrea have been so very fully worked 
up. We have songs for every occasion of life and every 
Variety of play and religious observance. The PSnae, V’fifieU- 
Onapdffus, Ttruvatira paffus, Pu}lanpdttus and 
Vallapaftus, ^astdmpdttue, Kcily&%iapd($us and Hrahma^ 
pattm, to mention only a few, have an aptness and technique 
special to each. Some samples of these, Mr. C. L Gopida 
PUlfu, M, A.., Lecturer in the Arts Godlege, has promis^ to 
give us. There is no doubt that in this field also, tiiere has 
been considerable mixture and interchange. It is dkriactively 
clear in a later age that the contact with the Qarnatic, Teiugu 
and idarathi forms supplied the model and the inspira- 
tion for the great musicians and composers of pur, nwn 
country, in the days of the great Kulers of Travancore in 
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the ISUi and centuries. The great otasters whose 
. names haTe come down to us as having flourished at tjje 
Court o£ the Princes o£ Travancore are mostly outsiders. But 
eminent musicians of this country like Govinda Marar of 
Haripad received acclaim in other parts of India. His High- 
ness &iaharaja SvSti Tirunai has left a valuable legacy in 
his charming combiuatbn of the grace and beauty of the old 
Carnatic music with the refinements and subtleties of the 
New Style. His Highness has also composed songs in many 
languages in the mode and tune which each affects most- 
Mr. V. Sankara Aiyar, m, a., l. t., Lecturer in Sanskrit, is 
reading a paper on this important aspect of the art of music 
in Kerala. Other centres tnan Travancore do not appear to 
have played much part in this branch of Art, and it is true, 
in a sense, of carving, p.dnting and sculpture. The only 
name that can be mentioned of a scholar, musician and lover 
of art who has carried out research in the history of the art 
and science of music in this country is that of liai Tamil 
Ghelvar T. Lakshmanau Pillai Avergal. Himself a great 
musician and composer, he has fostered the love of music 
and the practice of the art, by training generations of pupils 
and assisting and encouraging the practice of music. In 
this, as in otKer matters, a new revival has been inaugurated 
under the aegis of His Highness the Maharaja and Hf^r High- 
ness Maharani Setu Parvati Bai, by the patronage extended 
to musicians of repute in Kerala and South liu£a and the 
new contacts thereby established. 

In Painting and Sculpture the only considerable re- 
search has been that of the Archaeological Department of the 
State, under its energetic and enthusiastic Superintendent, 
Mr. Vasndeva Pofinval, die learned local Secretary of this 
ConfensBOe. Although this Department has been funotioning 
&om 1891, and a Committee bad been appointed for the 
preaenmtiou of ancient moo aments, beauttf ul paintings and 
reliOB. fC^ ajrt were p^mittad to fx daubed over with chunnam 



tmd irrevocably destroyed, and rare works of art remaiuted 
undiscovered and unappreciated. In the new era of enlight* 
ennient tihat we are witnessing in Travaneore, the Benais* 
sance of Art is a distinctive feature. Once again, it was the 
love of art and the appredation of the work done in other 
countries for its prorjotion and popularisation, which Their 
Highnesses have observed, that was r^ponsiblo for the dis> 
oovery of the Post-Ajanta usural paintings which form the 
topic of Dr. Cousins’ lecture at this Conference. We owe to 
the zeal of Their Highnesses the Sri ChitrSlayam and the 
Rangavilisam Palace Gallery, which reveal art treasures 
never before accessible to the public. Mr. Poduval baa la- 
boured to establish a continuous tradition in the art of mural 
painting in Travaneore, from the 9th century frescoes on the 
walls of the rock-out cave temple at Tirunandikara, through 
the old paintings on the walls and ceilings of the Suchin* 
dram temple of the 11th and 12th centuries, and the relics 
of 14th century pmntings on the SrT Krishna shrine at Tiru- 
vambadi in Trivandrum, to the 16th century Natar9ja 
painted on the gofwa of the temple at RttumanUr in North 
Travaneore. In the walls of the top- most floor of the three- 
storeyed palace at Padmanabhapnram, the ancient capital of 
Travaneore, a whole series of exquisite mural paintings has 
beoa brought to light. Paintings of a purely native style be* 
hmging to the early 18th century are found on the walls dE 
the central shrine of Sri Padmanabhasvami temple. A 
few paintings, of the Mughal or Persian style* of Princes 
and Princesses of EOlattunSd and Travanewe in the l8th 
century are preserved in the RangavilSsam Palace Gallery. 

The earlier sculptures found in the State also belong to 
the 1 1th and 12th oentnries A. D. They are seen at tfadr 
best in the Sthanumalaya Pemmal temple at Suohindram. 
Fine bronzes of Siva, Pirvati and Saivite saints, wca^ked 
with elaborate elegance, are pidferved there. Lffe«flhe figure 
tk Tirumalft Halk und hie family, as also that ol a King <A 
Yenad, executed in granite, have been identified. It is abo 
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noteworthy that historical figures, probably of Maharaja 
Marttanda Varma and contemporary Princes, chiselled in 
granite, are to be found in the outer marj-dapam of the SrT 
PadmanSbhasvami temple. In ^uchindram, roofs and gables 
' are all of granite, worked in verisimilitude to the wooden 
rafters and clay tiles, beams and bandhams, all of stone. 
Four granite pillars with carvings surrounded by 27 to 38 
smaller outer pillars, which produce when struck different 
sounds of varying tones, are also among the great art-wonders 
of that shrine. On the architecture of the temples only a 
trained engineer like Mr. Doraswami Aiyangar is qualified 
to speak. Wonderful wood*carvings exist, the bast speci- 
mens of which reveal a marvellous intricacy of design and 
artistic finish. There are many temples where they can be 
found, particularly the Ramaswami Koil at Padmanabha- 
puram, where the whole episode of the Bamayaiui is depicted 
on jjanels, half a foot broad. In the Cars or Rathams which 
are found at Suchindram and Bhtltappandi, very valuable 
wood'Carving has been executed. Their legend is worthy of 
being traced and their artistic value properly estimated. 
The ‘ Gopurams ’ of the Tamil type are a feature peculiar to 
the temples in South Travanoore. They too contain many 
interesting figures, some of which may have a historical 
value, although most of them are jejune and based on Pura- 
nic incidents and legendary personalities. 

In regard to the art technique they represent, it is not 
possible to specify whether the work was at any time indi- 
genous in character. From what we know of the survival 
of Jain influents in South Travan<JOre, till at least the 14th 
century, and the existence of Pandya, Chola and later Naik 
rulers who built the shrines at BhhtappSudi and Suchindram, 
it is almost certain that the paintings and sculpture are the 
work of outsiders. Wood-carving and metal work stand, 
however, on a different footing. The renovation of the Car 
and the Gopnram at Suchindram was effected with the help 
of carpenters and masons brought down from Chengunnflr. 
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The temple architecturo in other parts is ({uite simple, but a 
whole science lias been constructed on the location and con- 
struction of temples and Vigrahas peculiar to Kerala, an! 
there have been persons of such learning in the science that 
in Chengannftr itself an oval-shaped Kuttampalam existedf 
in which the roof and pillars were so constructed as to cast 
no shadow at any time in the day or night. Chengunnflr 
and TiruvalU were probably, next to Suchindram and Nau- 
janad, parts of the country most subject to Pandyan and 
Chola influence for considerable periods. It is not, therefore, 
improbable that settlers from the Pandya country flourished 
in those parts, and their descendants, nurtured under Kerala 
influence, no doubt, have survived down to our own days 
handing on the tradition of craftsinanshi}) so developed. It 
is also memorable that at Aranmula and Ohengunnftr flou- 
rished another craft, that of the reflecting brass mirrors. It 
was possibly from this centre that craftsmen migrated to 
parts of Northern and Western Travancore under the patro- 
nage of Namputiris and Chiefs to build temples and palaces* 
The tradition in metal-work, particularly that of a species of 
bronze, has survived in Cranganore and the regions between 
it and lErnakulam (Cheimamangalam, Cherinallftre, Edap- 
pally &c.). One of the most characteristic art works of 
Kerala is a variety of metal lamps and utensils, almost be- 
wildering in their variety, but adapted to every kind of 
domestic and personal use. We can well claim this as an in- 
digenous art. 

We are told that the houses and even palaces were 
mostly of one storey only, till the 16th century, when a 
cwo-storyed palace was built by the Portuguese and pre- 
sented to the Raja of Cochin (1553). That Palace was sub- 
sequently repaired and renovated by the Dutch, and is now 
known as the ‘ Dutch Palace*. Mural paintings similar to 
those found on the exterior of the PadmanabhasvSmi Shrine 
occur in this palace, the designs, coburs and topics being al- 
most simitar. In this Palace are found depicted scenes from 
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Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda and Kalidasa’s Kumarasarnhham, 
Mr, P. Auujan Aclian, the Cochin State Archaeologist, has 
observed that these paintings reflect some aspects of the 
sodal life, mode of dre^s and ornaments peculiar to Eerala. 
He finds the different types of vessels and lamps, the drums 
and musical instruments and even the ‘ Vaykura ’ pose as 
being peculiarly Malayali in their likeness. Their relation 
to the paintings discovered in Travancore may become clear 
on close examination. The ‘crown’ in all these paintings 
shows a distinctive Pallava influence, but it had already 
passed into Kerala, being of the type used by Kathakali 
actors. There is no landscape painting seen anywhere in 
them, but the expressions and poses are unique in beauty 
and impressiveness, 

• 

The Dance has been the characteristic emotional gesture 
of all primitive peoples. In Kerala it was associated with 
divine worship, and has been a speciality of the *Velicha- 
pa4us' the devotees and servants of the Gods and God- 
desses, particularly Ksli and Sssta. The War Dance of 
the males, the ParisamUitu^ Velakali and the Machankali 
prevalent among all communities — Nairs, Christians, Izha- 
vas, Pulayas etc. — has its counterpart in the TiruvSiira- 
kali of the women folk. Although the physical grace and 
charm, bom of the arduous training in the Kalari, did not 
attratst suffident notice to produce paintings and sculptures 
of Uie perfect human form as in Athens and Rome, its 
manifestation in life was one of the favourite pastimes of 
the common people. The Kathakali dance, which has re- 
cently been advertised all over India, has therefore had a 
more intimate association with social life than any other 
fwm^f Kerala Art. Under the patronage of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Travancore and His Highness’s enlight- 
omd Mother, the dance as a form of art has been separated 
from the usual KathtJkali background and has received special 
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recognition in the Sri Cbitra Nartakfflayam. The original 
Katbakali in its historical origins has been traced by the 
students of Kathakali literature ; and my colleague, Mr V. 
Krishnati Tampi of the Arts College, has made researches 
into its relation with Bharata Nstyam and its association 
with music and mimicry. Among the protagonists of a new 
type of Kathakali his name stands foremost, while, the 
original art, with slight modifications, is being popularised 
by the Kerala Kala Mandalam, instituted by the Poet, Valla* 
thol Karayana Menon. Among the exponents of the 
modern art we have Mr. Thottam Potti and Mr. Gopinath, 
the head of the Sri Chithira Nartakalayara. Once again, 
we have an art peculiar to Kerala, in which the primitive 
elements are transformed and embellished by additions from 
Sanskrit. In this development, the whole gamut of literary 
expression is reduced to elementary notions for which there 
are separate SAgyas and finger signs. These are combined 
with appropriate facial expressions to convey complex senti- 
ments. This is scientific mimicry. With such representa- 
tions are associated steps and dances, arranged for each 
pause and keeping tune wi'.h the music. This has involved 
a close examination of the tunes which are appropriate to 
each rasa and the character of the person represented. The 
Kathakali literature has, ther^ore, for its background an 
enormous amount of labour and research which has been 
clearly illustrated in the older works, and made explicit 
in the recent plays of Mr. Krishnan Tampi. It is, indeed, 
a matter for pride that among the many western con- 
noisseurs iwho have been attracted by this peculiarly 
interesting art of Kerala, Mrs. Emily Hatch has made a 
thorough study of it from various aspects, and is contribut- 
ing a paper on it at this conference. The dance and 
mimicry thus rendered rhythmic, in tune with the rasas and 
bhavas represented, have been adapted to some extent in the 
^TvUal\ in which, the literary form is Dravidian, and the 
language is more popular than literary. 
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The Travancore University » 

A survey of Kerala Art and Culture will make it clear 
that a correct interpretation and a complete view of either 
cannot be obtained without a proper understanding of the 
History of Travancore. This State has not only Ijorne its 
share of the glories of the Chera Empire, but had been 
brought also into intimate touch with progressive religious, 
literary and artistic influences from without. Its architectu- 
ral monuments and artistic and literary remains have survi- 
ved the ruthless hands of foreign invaders. It has harboured 
almost all the communities (hat had contact with Northern 
Kerala, has been the refuge of many of its noble families, 
and had besides a greater variety of settlers from South 
India, Ceylon and far-olf lands. The penetration of Aryan 
influence through diverse channels has been most prominent 
in Travancore. Some sort of settled rule and opportunities 
for cultural development were more characteristic of the 
principalities which form the modern State of Travancore 
than any other part of Kerala. From (Ke days of Ravi 
Varma Kuksekhara Peruroal the royal family of Travan- 
core has had an unbroken tradition of liberal patronage of 
the Arts and Literature of Kerak. The names of Maharajas 
Rama Varma Kartika Tirunal, Swati Tirunal and Ayillyam 
Tirunal, who ruled over Travancore in the l8th and 19th 
centuries, have enjoyed undiminished renown all along, and 
are still preserved in grateful memory in many parte of 
South India, for their broad-minded appreciation of Culture 
and Art, which has been rivalled only in quite recent days. 
Considerable facilities exist here for the development of Art 
and Culture, in the form of many educational institutions 
and agencies for the collection and dissemination of know- 
ledge, and also for study and research, in such juxtaposition 
and co-ordinate relation as are not found in any other part of 
Kerak. We have also established, in many vrays, external 
contacts, with scholars and savants, and social and cultural 
asaooiations which enjoy recognition throughout India. 
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The aim o£ His Highness the Maharuja and his talented 
Minister, Sachivottama Sir C. P. lUmaswamy Aiyar, has 
been to afford sco^e for the full development of tJie creative 
faculties which call forth new avenues for co-operative effort, 
in the spiritual as well as the material regeneration of the 
country, It is therefore onlj in the fitness of things that the 
Travancore University should have been instituted now to 
harness the nascent enthusiasm and enetgy of a new generation 
of scholars and scientists, for the greater glory of the mother- 
land and the lai!ger life and enlarged vision of its people* 

Lonk iive His Hlcimsss the Maharaja of Travancwe. 



kathakam 

Thi Isdioenods Deaua oi Maubu. 

» » • ( t 

Emxlt Gilohbibst Hatch, m. a., Ph. d. 

Tjie Kalhakali is a unique from of dramatic art found 
only on the South ^^eist Coast of India. It may be defined 
as a story acted by elaborately costumed actors by means of 
a highly conventionalized pantomime, to the music sung by 
two aiugers and accompanied by two drummers, the whole 
being set in a framework of dance. 

The Kathakali is not an old art. Although its origin 
is wrapped in the obscurity of picturesque legend, it was 
most probably created only during the century from 15? 5 
to 1675. Whatever the impetus may have been- whether 
pique because the Zamorin of Calicut reused to send his 
troupe of ICrsQanftttam players to the festival, marriage or 
otherwise, arranged by the Raja of Kottirakkara, or whether 
desire for something difEerent-whatever the impetus may 
have .baen, ^he Kathakaji seems to be a consciously created 
art form composed of ready-made techniques put together 
wilfh an intricate interdepentlence. Certainly the song, 
gesture, dance, and drums were readily found in the 
pracfices, cetremonial and ritual, in the everyday life of the 
people ,both in their homes and in their temples. One 
might mention the Cikayarktlttu, KfitiySttam, Nangiyftr- 
httttu, the j^hagavati IJiutiyjSttu, and such 

secular pastimes as the Elamutti-PurappSttu. The Katha^Ji 
being a conscious creation and not a sbw development, had 
nothing new in the various elements w,hich constituted it. 
Ihecontribntion which the author made was, his excellent 
combination of these already pei;fected arts in a way not used 
be&ire. 



Of its history and development we know little. In its 
earliest form, the RSmanSi^t'am, so named because the plays 
depicted the life of Rama, the actors sang the songs. The 
costumes were much simpler and masks were used instead 
of make-up. Kapjifigat Nambtldiri (1784), is called the 
man who re-made the Kathakali. He introduced the special 
aingers, the second drum, elaborated the dance, gesture* 
make>up, and costume. A second enthusiast, KallatikkOtan 
Nambtldiri, particularly elaborated the dance. During later 
years the interest in the music and literary development 
dominated the acting element, so that the EathakaR became 
less of drama, and interest in the art lagged. 

Like all forms of Indian art, the purpose of the Katha- 
kaji is to produce rasa in the persons who witness it. The 
Sanskrit word rasa has been variously translated as emotion, 
sentiment, taste, flavour. To create rasa is not to re- 
produce the actual emotion in the minds of the audiences, 
but to induce those “feelings” which result when the actual 
emotion is experienced. It presupposes that each individual 
has experienced the emotion basic to this feeling, at least to 
some slight degree. These “feelings” are evidently akin to 
Lipp’s *'Mnfuhling'\ or in-feeling which has been translated 
as empathy. The philosophy of a> 7 sthetics summed up in 
the word rasa is strangely aualagous to Kant's aesthetic 
attitude described as a state of disinterested contemplation. 
The spectator does not weep or shout with the actor, but so 
close is the sympathy between them, that the spectator does 
experience various motor responses, in-feelings, which 
sufficiently identify him with the actor as to cause him 
pleasure. Rasa^ sentiments may be desc ibed thus : the 
spectactor is put into a state of disinterf^ted contemplation 
of the representation on the stage ; these representations 
arouse in the spectator an empatbic response or an in-feeling; 
this in-feeling may be called experiencing rasa. The purpose 
of the Kathaka}i is to give pleasure by creating rasa in the 
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spectactors. This purpose the Kathahaji has in common 
with all other Indian arts, but in its method of fulfilling its 
purpose, the Kathakaji is a unique art form. 

Drama usually accomplishes its purpose by spoken 
words which, accompanied by various other elements such 
as actipg and the setting, make the story understandable to 
the audience. The Kathakali has two kinds of words ; song 
and gesture. The story is sung by the singers ; it is shown 
b5 the actors by means of elaborate gestures and hand 
positions which are called mudras. 

Gesture, as used in the Kathakali, differs greatly from 
gesture used on theWerstern stage or in Western panto- 
mimes. The actor must exp»^ss both material things and 
emotions with his hands. The gesture must be fully and 
sufficiently expressive in itself. The actor must express, for 
instance, bed, flower, Siva, axe, north, elephant, come, g.), 
kill, anger, love, fear, fate. Necessarily an elalwrate hand 
language has developed, and a highly stylized type of acting 
has resulted. Then again, the same facial expressions and 
“hands” are used for the word and for the emotion. For 
instance, in the two statements in English, “I am angry”^ 
“Do mot be angry with me for spilling the milk”, the 
emotions underlying the word “angry” are totally different. 
In the first usage, the emotion is anger ; in the second, 
the emotion might be fear or entreaty ; but the same symbols 
(letters a-n-g-r-y) are used for both, and when spoken the 
voice gives the key to the emotion. The Kathakali actor, 
however, has no voice, and his face, body, and liands must 
use exactly the same expression, attitude, and position for 
the one “angry” as for the other. He “spells his word, 
no matter what the underlying emotion may be, in gesture, 
just tm the writer uses the letters a-n-g-r-y. Body attitudes, 
defined uses of the eyes, eyebrows, and cheeks, are also im- 
por tan t in the spelling of the word. If the actor is present- 
ing the second usage and his whole attitude is one of 
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entreaty, he will keep the general body attitude of entreaty 
for the sentence as a whole, changing only on the acM 
word “angry” to the gesture, expression, and attitude for 
that word. Thus he uses' both stylized, technical gesture 
and p^tur^l, emotional expression in por|:raying tlie feeling 
of the senpenoe. These elements are ippiM by the actor 
and ip^e part of a whole ^hich ^e call the acting. 

The actual physical gesture is not exactly synchronized 
with the words as the singer sings them* The singer 
repeats a verse once, twice, twenty times, or as many as the 
actor requires to give him time to elaborate it in his gesture 
language. The singer may have a verse ^hich says, “I am 
filled with sadness at your life. You onpe had great riches ^ 
your life ^as a bed of roses. Now you have nothing.” It 
m^y ta^ the acter fifteen minutes or more to sho^ “Your 
life w^s a bed of roses.” He might pantomime the bed, 
spread it with silken covers, plumb up the pillows, pick 
flowers, sca^tter them over the bed, pick out a thorn, sprinkle 
the .^cd and pillows with rose water. , Until the aptor has 
ifinished pantomiming the “bed of roses”, naturally the 
singer cannot continue wfifi ,the next verse of the song) 
yrhich might be the reply from the other character, ^ying, 
“ Do not worry. Let us plan to kill Ijhis demon who has 
cursed ps so ” Nor maj’ the singer stepd <ipie,tly w]tjhout 
singing, sp he repeats the verse as many times as he ^to. 
Similarly, the pctor capnot hurry through his pantomimic 
spelling-out ^t|i a minimum pf g^tures. If he dpes not 
feel like e|abqrating the verse he does not ^ave to, 
but he must ^eep acting at l^t as long as it tt^es 
for the first singer to sing the yerse and the %^nd singer 
to repwt it, for this i^epetitipn of ,th(B verse is a traditional 
procedure always carefully ^adhprpd to. 

There are two drummers who play a oonspicaous part. 
4)ne drummer accompanies the singers, beating out fibs' lime 
and drumming tlw tune with his hands on tbs two ends of 
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his long ^rum« The other drummer accompanies the 
gestures of the actors on a s'taall, half-nielon shaped drutt 
which he heats with two sticks. He watches the actor Very 
closely and makes the gestures doubly effective by 
strengthening and finishing theta off with his flourishes. 
This second drummer may also observe time, but his 
prihoary function is to enforce the gesture language of the 
actoie. 

The acting is set in a framework of dance. While the 
spectator may not observe a great deal of dancing as such, 
the whole performance is nevertheless based on dancing and 
the dance spirit pervades it from beginning to end. The 
story is put into verse and time so that actors can dance. 
There is no tension working up to a climax because the 
acting of the story is interrupted by kdlSsas. At the close 
of each verse, it may be two or four or more lines, the actor 
does a few dance steps, more or less elaborate as the occasion 
and his discretion warrant, and finishes his dance with 
certain well-defined stops set to the particular time in which 
the song is written; these finishing steps are called kalSsas. 
The daiice siteps of the kalSsas are de^ite and form a 
distinct bre^ in the tension of the performance. They 
emphasize a stopping place, the end of something, and thus 
prevent any such sustained tension as is striven for on the 
Western stage. Since, however, the Kathaka}i acting neither 
strives for nor wants tension and great climactic effects, the 
ialSsae are rety ple&sibg 'attributes, adding grace and charm 
to the performance. 

The s^'ging of a BLatbakali could hardly be sim^^ler. 
l^ere is ho set^hg as such and no lightihg effects. The 
background for the actora is formed fey the nd&^i&hs, 
sini^Sy and drummers. A huge, shoulder-high brass lamp 
stands in h^nt of the stage and lights the actors’ faces. 
Spectators. f6el no Ikck of “scent”, however, for the 
ebborata, colorful, and fantastic costume and make-up give 
all the leenic effect necessary. 
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The responsibility of a performance rests primtoily on 
the first singer who must learn verbatim the words and the 
music. A Katbakali drama is camposed in two forms, 
ilokas and padams. The slokas are usually written in 
Sanskrit, sometimes in Malayalam ; they are given a raga^ 
scale, in which they may be sung, hot no fixed notes or 
musi(v; and they are not sung to time or measure. The 
music of the ilokas is left to the imagination and inclination 
of the singer. The ilokas are akin to stage directions and 
pr(^rarame synopses ; “Then Siva came to Psrvati and 
said” ; ‘‘he said” ; “and then a mighty wind swept through 
the forest, and the great god entered furious and raging” ; 
“the king went into the garden to watch for those who stole 
the flowers” ; and similar phrases which serve to introduce 
the next scene or the entrance of an important character. 
The padams are the songs which tell the story, are usually 
written in Malayalam, are definite songs, and are sung in 
time or measure. There is practically no acting when the 
ilokas are being sung, even when the actors are on stage. 
Th3 definite acting begins when the padams are sung. The 
stories that are enacted are all Puranic tales. Every Indian 
knows these stories which he hears retold by the singers. 
He is thus able to follow the story and enjoy the music 
even though he cannot appreciate the difficult gesture 
technique. He follows the pantomime by listening to the 
songs. 

The memory work of the £athaka}i may rest on the 
singer, but the quality of a performance and its dramatic 
value rest upon the actors whose tasks are strenuous. There 
must be the closest liaison between the singers, actors, and 
drummers to insure the best performance. 

The EathakaU is a unique art because it uses dance, 
song, gesture, make-up, costuming, and acting in unique 
ways. Without all these elements the Kathak^Ji would be 
looompiete and unimpressive. As it now exists, it is a 
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coppplete and satisfying art. It must be understood that the 
word satisfying is meant to apply only to such persons as 
are well acquainted with the technique of the performance. 
To others, it is mystifying, and yet any person really 
interested in dramatic art will recognize at once that the 
Kathakaii is an art form and that the spell it weaves over 
the audience indicates it is a satisfying experience for 
them. 

It is interesting to recall that just before the turn of 
the century, the dramatic world was startled and impressed 
with Adolphe Appia’s theory of word -tone drama. His 
presentations of Wagiier’s operas were the beginning of a 
revolution in dramatic production methods. He pleaded for 
an exact unity between the component pjirts of any stage 
production, stipulating that there must be some one element 
which so controlled the production that everything about 
the production should contribute to its oneness. This one 
controlling element he found in Wagner’s music which did 
not permit the acting, orchestra, lighting, stage dScor, to 
take any but its proper pi »ce. This theory is not new to 
the Kathakaii. The tald or time element controls and 
orders all else in the drama and even more strictly than the 
time element in Wagner’s music. 

To this controlling element which orders but does not 
dominate# the conventionalized form of the Kathakaii is due. 
And because of the conventionalized forms, the Kathakaii is 
an art of exaggeration. This is not surprising when we 
realize what this type of acting attempts to show in panto- 
mime within the limits of the stage, and considering the 
necessity of making the action read clear and above all 
considering the pervadbg rhythm. The Kathakaii is a 
dance ^rama and all its actions must be timed to the rhythm 
of wings and suited to the steps of the iaWs’as which 
close every speech and scene. 



This rhythm is an outstanding charaoteristio of the 
KathakalU Much emphasis is laid on the gesture language 
which the actor’s use, and particularily on the hand poses* 
These hand poses are important, but not as important as the 
people who teach, the people who act, and (he people who 
observe, think. The distinctive part of the hand poses, 
since one pose may mean sixteen difEerent words, are the 
arm, leg, foot, head, and body inflexions which accompany 
thm. And even (he climax cf the final accomplishment of 
these inflexions is not as important as the progression to that 
accomplishment. It is the progression to the finished pose 
which constitutes the gesture and the art in this type of 
pantomime. When we recall that these gestures are based 
on theories outlined in the Bharatanfityadistra, dated around 
the beginning of the Christian era, and on the practices of 
the Kutiyittam, played during the early years of this era, 
it is especially interesting to find this same theory of inflex- 
tive progression advanced by Dalcroie centuries later, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and generally accepted 
by students as a “new” theory. Today (xitics of dance base 
many of their criticisms of an artist’s work on the smooth- 
ness and perfection of progressive movement. Centuries 
ago, Indian actors brought the spirit of dance into their 
acting by working out a perfect rhythmic progression in 
their gesture* Dalcroze puts it thus : 

It may be noted that there is an intimate connec- 
tion between rhythm, in all ita shades, and 

gesture The body is an iuvoluntarj' 

mediun for the expression of thought. 

It seems to me that the ancient theorists understood 
this oonneotiou between rhythm and geeture Veij well 
indeed, and that the actors who were trained for the 
ylt?tamand lat» for the Kathaka}i were trained for this 
complete expression. 
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While we are thus finding out how very old some of 
our newest discoveries are, we should include also the “new” 
theory of presentational drama as against representational or 
realistic drama. Our (veatem experimenters. Fucks, Meyer- 
holdt, Beiuheardt, Cuppeau, Ivoke away from a realistic 
production, willingly admitted the stage was a stage with all 
the limitations natural to it, and gave us some exquisitely 
acted dramas as artistic creations not as raw slices of life. 
They called their drama presentational : they presented the 
idea instead of representing the actual scene. This method 
has been developing with the last three decades. What of 
the Eathakali, three centuries ago? What of the Kfltiyittam 
nineteen centuries ago? 

The creators of the Kathakaji frankly admitted the 
stage was a stage. They felt the need of a curtain : a large 
piece of doth was held between the audience and the actors, 
not large enough to shield the actors entirely, but large 
enough to let the audience know the acting had not yet begun. 
The most frank admission of the limitations of the stage and 
their frank acceptance of these limitations is in the sublime 
indifference which one character holds for another until it is 
time for him to take notice. For instance, Kir^^a sits alone 
talking to himself ; N&rada, the sage, enters at the back of 
the stage while the singers loudly sing the story. N&rada 
sees Kirgoa, comes down stage towards him, and begins to 
lay plans. He must talk in gesture, he must be near the 
lamp so that he may be seen, his soliloquy must be set in the 
framework of dance so be proceeds to act and dance within 
a foot or two of Kffqa, who sits quietly in some impressive 
pose, absolutely oblivious to anything about him. Finally 
Nirada gestures, “I will now speak to him”. The time has 
come for K^foa to see N&rada approaching in the distance* 
Nftrada goes to the far side of the stage, hardly more than 
seven feet away, when Kjrftja suddenly turns, sees NSrada, 
is very surprised, runs to meet him and brings him in. On 
the so-called legitimate stage, all this would be ridiculous ; 



in the it is not. Th^ wdienp^ knows t^t when 

the time comes for K^'inEi suddenly to see his old Mend 
approaching, surprise w4l h'ght up his face and he will rush 
to me§t him. 

AootHding to Ducasse, “Art in the broadest sense of the 
term, is activity which is consciously so controlled as to 
produce a result satisfying some specified condition.” 

Is the Kathakaji, then an art? Yes. Ykc speci^ed 
condition which it must satisfy is the realisation of rasa in 
the spectator. The means to the saiisf action are consciously 
controlled in that they follow meticulously the carefully 
worked out rules for the development and realization of 
rasa ; and because in the acting the personal emotion of the 
actor is controlled by the strict adherence to' rules. 

The Kathakaji possesses unity, detachment, temporary 
remoteness, embellishments, plausibility, clearness, and one 
dominant idea. |!t poasesses these elements in common with 
iotiier arts, but presents theni in a manner truly Oriental 
and unusual. We may then close this study with a state- 
ment similar to the opening one, “The Kathami is a unique 
form of dramatic art,” 
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The Royal Family of Traviuicore has always been famous 
for its aceomplishments in the fields of literature and art. 
It may eviai be stated that the modern development in the 
various branches of art and literature, be it histrionics, music 
or poetry, bears ihe stamp of its royal progenitors and 
patrons. Among the galaxy of such stars, the personality 
of Svati Tirunal Maharaja is the most out-standing ci!o, 
especially in the provinces of music and literature. 

This talented Princi; was born under peculiar circum- 
stances. The land which was consolidated and set on a firm 
footing by the great Martapdn Vtirma, and mtidc more 
settled and peaceful by his illustrious successor Rama Varnil 
Kizlaivan Raja, was not blessed with continuous progress 
for a few years from 1798 to 1810. But luckily under the 
guiding hand of Colonel Munro, the reign of Queen Gauri 
Lak^ml Bhai, brought in anew era of peace and prosperity. 
This period of happy augury was blessed by the birth of 
SvSti Tirunal in 1818, and this happy event was duly cele- 
brated throughout the State, with great pomp and splendour. 
No wonder that the title ‘Garbha-SrImSn’ was conferred upon 
him. 


Under the special care of Raja Raja \’arma Valia Koil 
TampurSu, the education of the Prince was attended to with 
groat zeal. Besides English which was entrusted to the 
famous Tanjore English Subl)a Rao, who was to become 
Dewan later, Sauskrt, Malay Slam, Telugu, Persian, Cana- 
resef Marati and Hiudustinl were taught and the preco- 
cious Prince attained a remarkable proficiency in all these 
languages, as is borne out by his monumental works in these 
tongues. Col. Welsh speaks in very high terms of the 
attainmento of the Prince in English and other languages, 
even though at that time the Prince was only a boy 
of thirteen. Ai)art from the scholastic attainments, the 
tidented Prince developed from his early age a keen sense of 
aesthetic appreciation, and this naturally resulted in many- 
sided activities, AH forms of musical compositions either 
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indigenous or foreign, attracted His Highness’s ntteution. 
Literary works of various types emerged spontaneously from 
the mighty intellect of the M.ahSrSjS. In the fields of acro- 
batics, wrestling, magic, painting and carving, in short in 
all branches of art. His Highness showed great interest and 
thorough understanding; so much so, his court was always 
crowded with artists from far and wide, who vied with each 
other in gaining the approbation of their royal patron. 
As the literary and artistic greatness alone, strictly falls 
within the scope of this paper, the other aspects of His 
Highness’s talents, csin only be casually referred to. 


Before dire(!tly entering into a consideration of the works 
of His Highness that have come down to us, we have to 
pause a bit and carefully note one important point. Even 
to a cursosy reader of His Highness’s literary and musical 
Avorks, it will be easily clear that there is a steady, detsp and 
surging current of religious devotion iu all his works, which 
is clearly indicative of His Highness’s firm-rootod and ever- 
guiding faith, in his family deity, Sri Padraanabha. It has 
been observed by Bhiitta BSpti the prince of proso-writer.s in 
Sanskrit — 


I” 


This remark beautifully fits the circumstances in which 
His Highness found himself; but the wonder is that in spite 
of these. His Highness by the strength of his will-power, 
managed to acquire a religious turn of mind, worthy of the 
greatest RSjarsis of PurSpic fame. It is comieded, that the 
tradition of the family and the fostering care of those res- 
ponsible in moulding the mind of the prince, had much to do 
iu giving it such a turn. All the same, the innate greatness 
of His Highness could never be thrown into the background. 
For, when we remember that unfortunately, His Highness 
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was granted only a very short span of life i. e., 34 years, and 
when we also see that the onerous responsibilities of the 
State, fell upon his shoulders, even at the early age of sixteen, 
we cannot but attribute the stupendous work turned out, 
to His Highness’s in-born genius. Further from the records 
at our disposal, it is not clear whether His Highness had any 
special education in the field of music, in which His High- 
ness has established an unchallenged supremacy- 

Sir Ridhskpspiui aptly remarks ‘that discontent with 
the actual, is the necessary pre-condition of every moral 
change and spiritual rebirth’. A detailed study of the events 
early in the period of His Highness’s reign will disclose that 
every-thing was not a bed of roses. Vet by dint of magna- 
nimity of character, courage, generosity and determination of 
will. His Highness was able to inaugurate many reforms of a 
progressive character. The establishment of Munsiffs’ Courts, 
the framing of a Code <)f Regulations.the institution of a re- 
venue survey and settlement of lauds, the carrying out of a 
census of the country, the opening of a Sirkar English School, 
Observatory and hospital and the starting of a Vaccine De- 
partment are only a few of the most inportant reforms, effected 
by His Highness. But amidst all this enthusiasm for better- 
ing the condition of the people there was an undercurre?it of 
slow but deterrent opposition. His Highness, with the keen 
insight that was characteristic of him, made his tutor Subba 
Rao his Dewan, and this experiment, bold as it was, was 
more than justified. But when General Cullen was appoint- 
ed Resident in 1840, His Highness’s relations with the re- 
presentative of the British power were unfortunately not 
cordial. This was rendered graver by the machinations of 
Krishna Riio, a dependent of the Resident. Every action of 
His Highness was misrepresented and the Resident took 
upon himself the task of opposing tooth and nail every 
measure of the Government' of Travanccre. All kinds of 
insubordination were secretly encouraged# and every appoint- 
ment was criticised and explanations called for, by the 
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Resident. This worrying interference became intolerable, 
and when His Highness realised that in many instances, the 
British Government sided with the unreasonable attitude of 
the Resident, he became so disgusted, that he even thought of 
abdicating rather than subj(!ct himself to such humiliation. 
This sorely affected the outlook of His Highness and made 
him extremely discontented with worldly affairs, and from 
184S onwards. His Highness became completely indifferent 
to the ad ninistration. But it is gratifying to think thar, the 
natural surging energy was not suffocated, and it shone 
forth in brilliant radiance in other fields. These were the 
necessary preconditions for a moral change and spiritual 
rebirth. His Highness from this time onwards devoted 
most of his time in religious observanCv'S, and in composing 
great works of art and literature. 

The religious fervour thus roused and fostered expressed 
itself spontaneously in the following works. The most im- 
portant works of His Highness that have come down to us 
are, 

(1) Sri FadmanSOha Sataka, 

(2) ‘ Sydnandurapuravartjt,anS Prabandha, 

(8) Utsava Prabandha, 

(4) Bhaktimahjari, 

(5) Aj3milopSkhyS.na, 

(6) KucelopakkySna, and 

(7) SaAgita Krtis. 

A brief account of these may not be out of place. 

§ri PadmanSbha Sataka. 

As the nami itself suggests, is a cluster of 100 
verses in praise of Sri PadmanSbha the tutelary deity 
of our Royal House, which has always been proud to 
wear tha title of Sri PadmanSbha OSsa. Every work 
of His Highness is pregnant with adoration for this 
manifestation of God. The style of writing, the thoughts 
and even the diction, bear a close resemblance to the celebrat- 
ed 9totra» attributed to Sri Sahkara. 
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Sydnand Hrapuravar^nS^Prabandha . 

Is a campu in easy flowing dignified Sanskrit. It 
has 10 sub-divisions each called a The first Sta- 

haka deals with the pujd of a Divdknra Yutlivara, a 
devotee, and describes in an extremely charming manner, 
the sports of God, who manifests himself to the Yogut 
in the form of an attractive boy. Towards the end of 
the chapter the ascetic liecomes a little angry at the 
pranks of the child, at which the God suddenly disappears, 
asking His devotee to seek him at Ananta-x^ana. The 
2nd Stabaka deals mrb the pathetic quest of the Yogin, 
which is finally crowned with success. The description of 
the Divine Presence is splendid. In the third Stabaka the 
YatHvara prays that the divine n])pearance is too much for 
him to meditate upon; and accordingly the God assumes a 
•mailer form. The KeSadipSda-stuti of the Yatlfevara of God 
PadmanSbha is invested with epic grandeur- The fourth 
and fifth stabaka deal with the Prati^fhd of God Padmand- 
hha^ and the description is in complete agreement with the 
details to be verified even today, at the Shrine of Sri Padma- 
ndbha. The 6th, 7th and 8th furnish a detailed 

account of the annual Utsavas iu the temple. The descrip- 
tion of th(! ArStt proc-ession in the 9th Stabaka is so gi-aphic, 
that it brings to our mental vision the splendour and pomp 
of the occasion The last Stabaka is a veryi realistic narration 
of the grand Lak§adipa festival. 

The Utsava-prahandha. 

This is a description of the two annual festivals in the 
temple of §ri Padmanabha, written in the Ma^ipravdla 
style. It is a harmonious blending together of the charms 
of the Sanskrit Language, and the felicitous expressions 
of the MalaySlam tongue. 'I his work is peculiar in yet 
another aspect. Over and above the variety of the sweetly 
flowing metres, it is interspersed with gems of musical 
compositions, set to different tunes and tdl&a. 



AjSmilopakhydna and KmtlopflkhyCLnat 

Are two works which were really innovations in 
the musical concerts of Kerala up to this period. Both 
of these are in the Hari-kathS-kdlaksepa style but purely 
in Sanskrit. His Highness always very shrewd to adopt 
ncAv patterns of interest* modelled thcfse on the Maharatia 
stylo and it may be remarked that an aesthetic sense of 
a high order is displayed at every stage; in these works. 
Though the story element is drawn from the inexhaustible 
mine of the Bhdgavata Purdna, the magic touch of His 
Highness has made these two works jjroduce the best 
histrionic effect and also has succeeded in infusing a deep 
and sincere sense of religious devotion, in the tuinds of the 
audience. 

• The Bhaktimahjari. 

It is perhaps the most important of His Highness’s 
literary productions. It is a devotional work after the 
example of the *NdrSyai}iya' of Bhattatiri .and in no 
way, loss important. It is divided into ten Satakas each 
of which is written in a different metre. The Koyal poet 
begins with a prayer to the Deity for the infusion of devotion 
or Bhaktif and in the first four Satakas, establishes, by tests 
of reason and pramSnds and refi:rences to Purdnik stories, 
the pre-eminence of the BhaktimSrga, for the attainment of 
the four-fold Puru^drthas. After this the BhaJctimdrga is 
classified into nine kinds as is seen in the verse ; 

xml ^ ^ I 

51^1 ^ ii” 

Illustrated by the most touching stories from the Purd‘ 
V>a,3, the first five forms of Bhakti are dealt with in the 
Satakas 5 to 9 and the remaining four kinds, in the last 
Sataka, and the book closes with a sincere prayer that such 
a Bhakii may be vouchsafed to him. 
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The ‘SaAgJta Krtls‘ (or the compositionB in music). 

It is a voluminous work, even in the form that has come 
down to us. In besiutj; sweetness, light and depth of feeling 
these are unpanilleled. They comprise all variety of songs. 
Almost all the Bdgas are illustrated. These compositions for 
the sake of convenience may Ije classified under the broad head- 
ings of AiFr<unas, Varnas, Fades and Tilldnas. The Kiri ana^ 
are all in praise of God, set in different Rdgds both South 
Indian and current elsewhere, and adapted to different 
Tdlas. These can further be sub-divided into : 

(1) Navardtri-kirtanas and Navaratnatndld a garland 

of gems one to be sung on every day of the 
Duseerah festival, and dealing with the nine 
forms of Bhakti, 

(2) Ghana-kJrtanas, each set in one of the eight 

Ghanardgas, and 

(3) Madhyamakdla-klrtanams. A remarkable feature 

of some of these is, that they are in the form of 
rdgamdlds, where every cara^a is set in a 
different Bdga. 

Farpos. 

They are more elaborate compositions in which the 
music“al notation is clearly exhibited. Some of these are 
mere elaboration of ltd gas in musiail notations, and in some 
others the words are so arranged, as to fit in the different 
aspects of a Jtdga. 

Padas, 

Padas are compositions to be sung to the accompani- 
ment of dance. They are devotional in character, and are on 
the model of the Gitagevinda of Jayadeva. 

Tilldnae. 

The TillSnas are light pieces set to the sweetest of 
Udgds. 

These songs are mostly in praise of the various deities 
of the Hindu Fantheon. A few are abont seetilar subjects 
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and some others are of deep philosophic sif^nificancci. One 
can easily understand the magnitude of the work turneil out 
by the Boyal composer, when it is seen that, within a short 
period, His Highness was able to i>roduce 312 songs, so far 
as we have been able to collect, in various lauguago.s, besides 
many others of a purely literary character. Besides these, 
some other works are also attributed to His Highness. From 
th'; edition of the two Lfpikhy^nds published hy the Curator 
for the Publicacion of Oriental Manuscripts, Travancore, it is 
seen that a work of the SnAgitandtaka type called ^‘■YnnSti- 
coritam’ is said to be a production of His Highness. But 
as there are other manuscripts of the same work, with the 
title oi‘‘’ Devay^niparinayam" elsewhere, as there; is no indi- 
cation about the author in any of these, it cannot be decided 
whether this work is retilly ii production of our Royal 
poet. 

Another work in the form of Sfotra Slokas entitled 
*‘'SnAyitnkoti’\ in which the names of many /ia//ds are in- 
geniously i!icorporate«l, is also ti^tribnted to this lioyal 
composer. I have bcs;ii able to get at a fruguientary [)ortion 
of the same. For example, 

m 

qRRl. ^ H 



In the absence of more convincing proof, the authorship 
of this also has to be left open. 

Now let us turn to a consideration of the works of His 
Highness from a cultural point of view. The Padmandha 
Pataka, Syananddrapura-varnana and Bhaktimafijarf are 
purely literary productions of a very high order. They are 
‘remarkable for the expressiveness and sweetness of language 
generally used, the flowing style employed, and the ease and 
naturalness of the figures of speech found throughout, which 
are quite in keeping with the sente of devotion with which 
the works are replete’, A celebrated poet has summed up 
the excellences in poetry thus — 

55^5?? II” 

% 

Even though he says that it is almost impossible to have 

all these good things together, yet we see that the greatness 
of a poet will surely depend upon his success in approxi- 
mating to this ideal. It is really a matter for self -pride that 
our poet, by his genius, has appropriated for himself a very 
high rank, among the great poets. 

Diction. 

It will be seen that the diction of our Royal poet is 
very simple, sweet, easily understandable and at the same 
time, very dignified. The common defects of provincialisms, 
vulgarisms or amafigala can never be pointed out in these 
works. Kalidasa’s greatness lies in the felicitous employ- 
ment of simple words to produce the maximum effect. The 
words employed by our poet too, are very simple and even 
an ordinary student of Sanskrit can easily grasp the sense. 
Let us look at this verse in the Sy&nandurapura-mrrMna. 

^ mi 

I ft I 

^ »rf ftjif w- 
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Style. 

An easy flowing style characterises every one oi 
these works. The poet is a perfect master of the art of 
writing poetry. A wonderful capacity for adapting the 
style to the occasion is clearly exhibited. According to the 
nature of the sentiment, the mode of composition also varies. 
For example the description of the manifestation of 
§rl Padmanaabha as an attractive boy is really very charm- 
ing— 











«irH, I 


*1^- 



5?^ R^iR II” 
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Again the crowd of females waiting to see the Xrit pi‘6* 
cession is described in the following manner — 



•\ 

I” 

The »S^o/rrt,s’ of Sil Itftina and SrT Krgpa are really 
very grand. 





f^^^i*srrH5R^iira 1 
f55^^T3rJi3pwirzrT^^<jmq^ ! 

1 ?i3fd^f^*T«*Tr*Td=^«i%r'^3^oiJr 1 qir^- 

I ! ^ r f^Pim ! 

?r*Rl%f 55«i5m? I ^- 


Figures of speech. 

In compositions in the Sanskrit language, figures of 
speech or Ala-hk&ras play a very important part. No 
writer of any eminence can afford to neglect this. On 
the other hand the greatness of a poet is said to consist 
in his judicious use of the aptest daUHras. These not 
only serve the purpose of beautifying the style, but also, 
go a good deal towards impressing even the most abstruse 
of ideas, by homely comparisons. Our Royal poet exhibits 
marvellous skill in the employment of AlaAkHras of all 
varieties, both in Sabddlaiik&ras and Arth&lafik&r&St 
A few illustrations may be cited — 
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• ^ rs, rs. r^ C\ • 

^ 5 m Rfif^ 

siT4^5f*!f^ «qt II 


^Pl^^*lf^ 4 M 4 |<|«|i<< I 
5 ^ ! *w ^ 

II 

“ 3 «rr f^^?fHr«R 5 f^: 

w^\ ^ 5 [ 5 RBT *? 3 ^ « 5 W^ ^ I 

w *n?5r sii^nmjR ! 

R'M % #?teJTfqr 5 [ 3 R 5 ^:’' II 

'it tniRL f# ^ I 

w ^ p wr^f f^jrfor- 

^«ir irw 3 ^ 11 

m ^ ^%on 

33 w ^ w^m ^*ng: i 

35 ^F 33 r 3 f 3 «rr 31 - 

»R 5 Rf^ 3 ^n>n 3 T II 

“j'^wfimri^ g?W' 

3 r¥ 3 T I 

wtiiRR^rra; sai g? 
w^r«PiR 3 Rpi 55 jf^” II 

m ^ 3 «f 
3 ftr *fi 5 ir pr 3 RRr: 
3^«nR3 'iT3i^3nPlf 'i^ 

'Rwsr a nc[ 33 ^ ^' ^ «iWRi^ ir 



itmf^ /% It” 


3^ 

3rR5F^^ragwr?cr%^l«ir i 

*iW% 5irar 

% ^F^ciMFl: H” 


“l^ft ^5F3»I 

^R5r4?RT 55?!^ <^«lRf^Uq*i II” 

TFcO^T^sg^i^^JW*!# «5?PW 

d <l4l«*l^f^iCi T ^qd|4|^K«W ^ II” 


((o4iiRB>cib oi'^dffinkio (yq^dajooai ttCO(8>3. 


(030o«nmoo-i6)(on]>3Q><Q>oo) CDlcii^en(mnv)CaiSQ|o 
asmo aocoaiob. 

«ns>annocrxBs<D6><mo$(BRna(ijA^^ 
(QgomjojiHigtuocDa - 

g^jonoo^crucmioavciD onejmTi^cmood- 
$ai3cij> oKX^u:^*’** 

Sentiment or Masa. 


Easa is considered to be the most vital element in all 
poetry and all the great scholars in Sftnskrit, especially in 
the field of poetry are agreed that the proper development 
of a sentiment in a literary work, is tkie only &ctor that 
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makes it of any value. IlaHkHrihds have discussed in 
great detail the ordinary rasas and have laid down their 
conditions. It is also stipulated that over and above affording 
pleasure (Ahladakatva) every kSvyn worth the name must be 
conducive to attaining the Purusarthds — dharma. artha, 
kdma and mok§a. The eight Rasas — irngdra, hSsya etc., 
are at best capable of accomplishing the first three puru^dr- 
thds and the last, but the most importiiv.t one namely mok§a, 
is not easy to attain. Hence Abhinavagupta the great 
commentator on A-Uandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka justly 
maintains, with greit erudition, meeting all the arguments 
of his opposers, that sdntarasa the ninth one, dependent 
on taivajndna is necessary for the accomplishment of this 
fourth pu^uidriha. He further holds that works in which 
this rasa, a highly refined one holds sway, though very 
rare and very difficult to produce, must surely get at least 
the dignity and respect, which any other kdvya commands. 
He even goes to the extent of siiying that it is on the 
foundation of this Sdntarasa that, the superstructure of the 
other rasas is built and that tho latter are only 
temporary and transient manifestations of this Rasa, 

Applyii^ this dictum of Abhinavaguptacgry.a, the 
prince of law-givers in the field of Sanskrit poetics, to the 
works of His Highness, w'e see that he has achieved a 
marvellous success in producing kdvyas, which have been 
pronounced to be very rare and most difficult to produce. 
Every utterance of His Highness is full of the transient 
nature of worldly plettsures and material proepcrity; and 
breathes the perfume of complete renunciation, strengthening 
our faith, in the Grace of the Almighty. Though this is 
the most important rasa developed in his works. His 
Highness, masber-artist as he was, brough’ in every other 
as an auxiliary to the predominant sentiment idtua. 



TUus in the description of the charms of women assembled 
on festive occasions, we have a subtle blending of the most 
refined srAgdra. In narrating the various amusements 
provided during Utsavas and in the boyish pranks of the 
manifestation of God as a boy and in the Avatdras of 
Vis'^u as Vdmmia and Krsna, we have a re.spectable 
admixture of the hdsga-rasa- In the touching incident 
of Draupadt's appeal to Kr6no, in the GopikHxnlSpa and 
in the ({uest of the heart broken yathvara w'e have the most 
pathetic form karwia. In this manner it is easy to prove 
that the Royal poet vvas very gifted in the delineation of all 
the rasas. His Highness’s works are also important from 
the standpoint of ethics. The highest moral maxims 
like ^ ww”, etc., are 

beautifully illustra.ed, amplified and inculcated in the 
homeliest manner. The elevated thoughts compressed in the 
works are so powertul ihit any sincere reader is sure lo 
be struck with their grandeur. In short these works once 
read and understood can never be forgotten. They are 
literary gems of the highest polish. What greater merit 
is required of thetn ? 

Let us now turn our attention to His Highness’s 
productions as work of art. Here the Sa/iglia Krtls, the 
Updkhydnas and the Uisaxiaprahandha arre-t our attention. 
All the literary merits that have been pointed out in the 
previous section, are po.ssesscd by these works also. But 
they occupy here only a stibordinate importance. Here 
the main .attention is devoted to the musical element. 
As many treatises and appreciations on the artistic technique 
and greatness of these compositions, have already appeared, 
it will suffice, if the most iujiK)rtant features alone are 
touched upon. 

( 1 ) At the outset the songs of tbe talented MahSrSji) 
it has to be noted, are r.ot composed in a flippant manner to 
be caught without any effort and badly injitated t|ie 
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Cinema songs of today. They are all, inspired outpourings 
of a heart steeped in revti-ent devotion to God, and charged 
with the most brilliant flashes of artistic genius. They are 
intended for nsal lovers of good soul - elevating nutsic; 
and as good things are nowhere cheap, these songs also 
require careful study and long and uninterrupted ])raetiee 
to be reproduced. “Some of the longer pieces" says Mr. 
T. Ltkshmanan Pillai B. A., the talented musician oF 
our day “are highly complex and would put to tlie test, 
the vocal powers of even an advaitced musician”. 

(J) The Rdgas employed in these songs are so 
varied that for ordinary musieiaiis it will be almost iinpos- 
siljli'. to illustrate them, without a course of proper 
training. Without meaning any disrespect to the 
musicimis of to lay, 1 make bol<l 'osay, that many of ihem 
are not familiar with a giv.at number of the Rdfjds tippliod 
by ills Highness. For ijxamide , ^«irr^, 

juid are h’3;l3s wliose Jiames pt;rhaps we hear only 

in His HighiU'ss’s composition in the mnsii; of South India. 

(3) All varietie» of Talas find a place in these songs. 

<A) A peculiar fetiture iii many of llis Highness’s 
Kiiianns is that Si^dfukiaras or the symbols denoting 
the pitches of tnusieal notation so >'!. ga ma pa dha ni 
are placetl in the literary pari exactly in the ])laoes where, 
while they are sung, they would nu urally occur. No 
remark is needed, that this is a very wonderful achievement. 

(6) Most of the songs aiot composed in praise of God 
tnid are highly devotiontil in eharaetjr. Kviii among ihese 
a grciit many tire in praise of Sri Padmaiidbha ant I oontain 
the word d’adinauabha as a Mudr3-poda. In thi® 
connection U is wor.h while to meat ton that in many of 
His Highness’s eomp/nious iha'e is the delineation of 
what is techniciil!}' known as inidhw'a hhakfi. Here there 
is an allegarieal repveseniiitiou of the Jlodlin in or the 
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Tn(Hvjdufll soul striving to reftlise its one-ness with the 
ParamStmi or the uriversiil Soul on the model of Rsdha'n 
love for Krpia in the Gft^-tjovinda. This i« the expkaa- 
tion of the erotic element conspicuouwly seen in His 
Highness’s padns. Here the addresses of the devotee are 
ia the form of u sweet -heart wooing her beloved. This 
form of m/idhnra-hhakti seems to have been adopted by 
such saintly souls as Cuitniiyu^ Sri H&wnkrisbna, Kabir 
das and KSinadus. 

'6) A. p tculiur feature of these songs as differing from 
the songs with which we are feiniliar now-a days is, that 
they are so designed as to give a grand impression whtn 
sung hy a numb.!r of experts in music, together. This 
chorus (itfict ia unfortunately lost to us in inorden days; 
for Wv) are now used to individual performers, who 
elaborate the tunes oven at the Very common risk of 
mercilessly breaking up the words, so aa to make them mean 
nothing. 1 he possibility of this sacrilege, is minimised in 
the songs of His Highness. 

(7) The style of music in these compositions is a 
happy mixture of ihc Sopilna-mdrga and the diiiya-marga 
of those days, and this resulted in what is tecfnically called 
the pure Kar^dtaka Mdrga. Fortunately the true Kar^dfoka 
style is still preserved for us though only in these song?. 
The songs that are now performed from outside, have more 
and more deviated from the KarpUfaka style, and they can 
at best be designated as South Indian songs. The jvesent 
tendency is so fast changing and succumbing to ever so many 
extraneous influences, that it is feared that this art and 
perhaps the moat appealing and characteristic art will lose 
in the near future, its individuality, and become over ridden 
by the North Indian flourishes which are merely 
dependent more upon a fine voice, than upon any indigenous 
scientific basis. 

I am fully aware, that my account of the musical 
compositions of His Highness wiU not be adequate without 
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practical demonstrations. But considerations of time and 
convenience! i regret to say, prevent me from practical 
illustration. But it is a source of great satisfaction to 
see that the BSutertainments Committee! have arranged for 
some of these songs to be sung during this Conference. 

For a detailed study of this topic! the edition of the 
SaAgUakrtls by Mr- Chidambara Wadhyiir B. A., and the 
lectures of Mr. T. Lekshmanan Pdlai B. A., will I hope be 
very helpful, Besides teing 

a groat poet and composer, His Highness was a great 
patron of arts and letters. His court was always the meet, 
ing place of distinguished musicians and artists. His 
Highness’s regard for learned people i? amply illustrated by 
the ntunificent rewards showered upon these time and again 
VidvSn.Koil Tampuran and Eravi Varman Tampi, both 
great scholars and poets, were two of the brightest gems that 
adorned His Highness’s Court. Rev, Poet of Mavelikara, 
who wrote a Grammar of the MalaySlam language, was 
granted a donation of Rs. 1000. A European artist from 
Bombay and a Naidn engraver of Tanjore were greatly 
honoured with valuable presents. A certain SSstrin who 
presented a manuscript? of ^VSststham' was granted Rs. ?00 
and a golden bangle. MalaySlam poets, were dul) rewarded 
according to their merits. TSnjore Ramiengar, an expert 
in HindustSni music, CintSmani, a good player on the 
SSra&ga, RaghunStha RSu, a celebrated Vlpi player, 
Kannayya Bhigavatar, a direct disciple of TySgayya the 
great, were all given liberal monthly allowances and 
maintained as court musicians. Kokilakaptba Merusv&mi 
was given a pay of Rs. 100 per mensem. Sulaiman Sahib 
and Halawati, boHi skilled in North Indian Music were 
maiutained at great expense. The celebrated Vadivelu and 
his party from Tftnjore, were brought down and given 
princely treatment, and with their help the art of dancing 
entered into a new era of activity. His Highness had in 
1 m court ditstiugaithed acrobats, magicians, athletes and a 
let of Hydeiribad Pailwams^ well dsUled in wonderful fe^ts, 
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There were in his court two Chinese jugglers, and 
representatives oTuiany nafioniilities,suohaa Arabs, Negroes, 
Turks, Malayas, Japanese and Nepalese. U. is even said, that 
His Highness knew mesmerism and that he was an occultist, 
He was known as ‘Sakian llSj^’. Thus we S(!e that His 
H^hness was a versatile genius, and that he appreciated 
talent in all spheres of activity, and thai he strove by patro- 
nage and example, to instil into the minds of the people, a 
spirit of high literary cultnre and artistic perception. 

Such a valuable inheritance is what has come down (o 
us. It behoves us to see that the cultures artd art that 
have been sograciousl v bes'ow.al upon him is rightly imliibcd, 
fostered and developed. True, that, the servici s of Hi> 
Highne.ss are so stupendous as to d d'y our expressions of 
gratitude. But a?- tiiesum - t ime, we hliall lx*, want ing in uw 
duty if we. do not follow die Imc chalked out by him. The 
best way of doing this, in my humble, opinion, is lo give 
more publicity to his limriiry works liy atlcast making a 
study of thes.’, either dinctly or through giiod i raiisla; ions, 
compulsory to the students of Travancoi e and In insisting 
that His Highness’s songs be tatigln atid sung in all 
schools, where there is provision I'or the teaching of music. 

I say this, because 1 feel that the race of musicians who 
could faithfully reproduce the .songs of His Highness, is 
fast dwindling and may perhaps, lx; soon extine n 

Lastly, it is with feelings of great joy and thankfulness 
that all lovers of art and literature pray for the welfare of 
His Highness Sri Chitra ’liru^jal, who within such a short 
period of ascending the musnud has shown in an unmis- 
takable maimer, that the prosperity of His Highness’s 
subjects in all aspects including the cultural and the artistic, 
is always uppermost in His Highness’s heart. May the 
Almighty grant him long life, un-impaired health and ever 
increasing prosperity, to add more lustre to the Throne of 
Travaucore already made glorious, by His Highness’s ances- 
tor, poet and composer MahirSja Svati Tirunal. 



f HI ARCaiTEOTURl OF TMVAN'CORE 
TEMPLES. 


M. S DiTBAfWAMI AyTAHGAB, B. A., B. E., M. I. E. (Ihd), 
Chi$f Engiwer, Trivandrum. 


preliminary. 

It may seem quite presumptuous on the part of a novice 
like myself to attempt to describe the architecture as exem- 
plified in the temples in Travancore to an audience composed 
of world famous scholars. My only claim to place this paper 
before you is due to the fact that in my ofBcial capacity as 
Mara nat Engineer (this post is now abolished) to this State 
in the years 1928-1933), I had chances of a personal touch 
in the repair and renovation of many of the temples in 
Travancore with funds provided by the Devaswom Depart- 
ment, a department which deals with the administration of 
the State owned Hindu temples whose number approxi- 
mates 3000. In that capacity 1 had occasion to examine 
at close quarters the very many works of art whose preser- 
vation in their ancient orient splendour, I had some share in. 
If I therefore now attempt to describe these to you, I do so 
in the belief that the realisation of unique beauties and the 
high ideals which inspired the ancient authors when they 
perfected those specimens of art, may create in all of us a 
love and a taste to work for the preservation of those beau- 
ties and ideals in their virgin purity untouched by modem 
influences. 

Indian Ark and its Ideals. 

The lata James Fergusson has in his introduction to his 
famous work “History of Indian and Eastern Architecture” 
expressed himself as below. 

** Architecture in India is still a living art practised on 
the prineij^ which caused such wonderful development 
in ^Europe in the 12th and 13th centuries and m these alone 
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the student of architecture has a obanoe d seeing tlje real 
principles of art in action”. As has bwn so well expressed 
by Havell “Indian art is easily intelUsriWe only to those who 
will read it in the light of Indian PbiloBopby wbicb inspired 
the artists and those to whom the art was addressed: 
The French writer Taine says that as one can only speak to 
another person in a language with which both are acqmtited, 
BO also you can appeal to a man’s aesthetic aide by means of 
some common tradition, feeling, and symbolism. 

The Indian art is therefore essentially mystic, symbolic 
and transcendental and cannot as such be judged by the 
canons of Greek art. the Renaissance, or the art of modern 
Europe which are all in a greater or less degree naturalistic 
and realistic. 

It has to be studied with an unbiassed mind if one were 
to appreciate its highest ideals. The extraordinary wealth 
of detail side by side with the consummate skill and imagina- 
tion which are exemplified in the several magnificent monu- 
ments of India bring out in all its splendour a well balanced 
aesthetic unity, every part occupying its right place to attain 
to the harmonious perfection of the whole. As was rightly 
observed by Travancore’s illustrious Maharani Sethu Par- 
vathi Bai in Her Highness’ speech at Waltair recently, 
“India’s contribution to the World is the creation in thought 
and in deed of Unity in Diversity’*. “As custodians of that 
ancient culture peculiar to one race and intent in conserving 
those ancient and undjdng ideals we have to remember that 
the flame of progress depends for its sustenance on the com- 
bustion of the dry wood which has lived its life”. It is up 
to us therefore to keep alive these ancient ideals and revive 
our ancient art by a rightful appreciation of the rythm and 
perfection of the part and of the whole and while doing so, 
not forget to realise the grotesquenesa resulting from ah' un- 
h^irmoniouB and hideous blend of modern building with m> 
oongrous, older styles. It is only by a close introspect of our. 
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ancient “Silpa Sasthras” that a cbaate and pure style of old 
architecture can be adopted to our modern requirements and 
designs. Unfortunately however for the past 500 years 
and more, there has been in India a great loss to her art and 
architecture due to spoliation, vandalism, and decay and unless 
the ideals are kept up in the process of revival, vandalism 
will again be the result. I may herein relate a somewhat 
personal incident. During the year 1930, I had in the 
course of my work a very precious find of some well-carved 
stone pillars with lion capitals etc., in some fields to the 
south-west of Nagercoil and these I had proposed and were 
since used for the construction of a Dwaja Mantapora in 
front of the Parakay temple, 3 miles— south-west of iJager- 
coil. When this proposal was mentioned in the administra- 
tion report of the Maramat Department for the year, 
Mr. Doy Ram Sahrai the then Director General of 
Archaeology of India wrote to our Superintendent here 
Mr. Puduval warning this Government against vandalism. 
I hope however the finished structure of the Dwaja Manta- 
j)om at Parakay had kept up to its ideal. But the same 
cannot be said of every renovation work which is being 
carried on even in Travancore. Within the last 3 or 4 
years a three storied structure meant to be a Gopuram and 
costing over R«. 80,000 has been constructed over an old 
magnificent cut-stone basement with richly detailed niches 
and cornice works in front of the famous temple at 
Chengannoor. The superstructure of the Gopuram looks 
more a dignified inspection bungalow than a part of a 
temple structure which it is meant to be. It is such hideous 
combinations which have to be guarded against in making 
renovatioos of temples. The architecture of any country is 
as Ruskin said, “but the expression of national life and 
character’' and, as remarked by the late Mr, Anantalwar, the 
Editor of the famous volumes of Indian Architecture’’ it 
can be safely said that it embodies the Bhakti of the Indian, 
his fervant devotion to the Almighty and his exquisite sense 
of beauty and proportion.’’ 
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Luckily, we have still left some mass of "Silpa 
literature which has come down to us which Supplement 
our knowledge of Indian art as exemplified in the images 
and sculptures of ancient India. The major portion of 
Silpa Sastra has been lost to us during the Mughal invasions 
and through ravages by worms and insects. But, thanks to 
some eminent scholars in several parts of India, some of 
these have been discovered and edited and“Trivandrum Sans- 
krit series” has been responsible through her eminent scho- 
lar, the late Mr. T.Ganaputhi Sastrigal, for the publication of 
some important text books on ‘‘ Vastusastra and Silpasastra” 
such as Vastu Vidya,Manushyalaya Chandrika, Mayamatam, 
Silparatnam, Thantra Samucbayam etc. 'One authoritative 
text book dealing with this subject known in south' India is 
Manasara, which is said to be an exhaustive treatise with ela- 
borate details of temple architecture and town planning ac- 
cording to Hindu ideals. The word Manasara appears to 
come from ‘Mema’ measurement and ‘Sara* essence », e. a 
science of the essences of measurements. I am not howtver 
sure if a complete printed copy of this book is available. 
This bo«ok is referred to in detail in Kam Raz's book on the 
architecture of the Hindus and later in Ananthal war’s book 
on Indian Architecture. Other text books worthy of men- 
tion are Brihat Samhita, Sukraniti, Viswakarma Prakas^m, 
Kasyapa, Viswakarmiya Sanatkumara, Saraswatya, Pancha- 
ratnam and some of the Puranas such as Matsya, Agni 
Garudha and Bhavisbyst Purana which deals with silpa In 
some of its chapters. 

These silpasastras give expression to the ladiaQ Art 
from a stand point far diff«mit ftom that of aHasts of other 
oouutries. In ancient India, art was developed not lor aft’s 
sake, not lor pleasure* To the Indian^ art is religion and 
gave impetus to art and aculptmre. Art and scu^ 
tnre are mter-related to other sciences such as pamtiagi, 
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Ka^ anwi ^teeta aa weJL These formed some among the 
64 different kates which Hindu ancient text books talk of . 
No douh4 the souiptire cannot get on without painting. A 
student of aesthetics sees a beauty and is inspired with a 
peculiar pleasure in images, pictures, poses, or songs as the 
case may be It is indeed difficult to Jay down a definite crite- 
rion for beauty, since every nation has its own conception 
or ideal to go or judge by. Some critics consider that art 
must conform to nature as in ancient Greece or Assyria and 
Babylonia. But in India it was made to conform to reli- 
gion. Art gave expression in the images of Gods as super* 
men with their traditional traits and conventions. An image 
made well, conforming to the Silpasastras, is supposed to 
have as its characteristic the power of helping the author or 
worshipper in his contemplation or yoga. This is one of 
the guiding principles of Indian Art and sculpture. While 
Greek images were graceful, the Egyption ones natural, the 
Indian image is pre-eminently contemplative in character. 
In Indian art, human figures had only a subsidiary impor- 
tance and put in just as a contrast to the superior God. It 
is even supposed that it is irreligious to make human figures. 
That is why we have very few sculptures of even the most 
famous of Indian Kings though famous sculptors existed in 
all ages. We have however a few sculptures of fauio.ts de- 
votees and devotee kings in some South Indian temples such 
as in Madura, and Suchindrum eta, in Travancore* V/e have 
dsewbiere figures of Chaitaniya, Sankaracharya, Kamanuja, 
the Alwar» etc., who were religious reformers and devotees. 
Among paintings however we have ample representations of 
human figures, we have images of Ka japut and Mugal Kings, 
But ^esa ate all of latter periods. I am probably digress- 
ing from my principal theme. 

ArcAiteciurg, 

One of the most interesting branches of Indian Silpa- 
saptra is its mxshitectore and hm?e again some text books 
(^noentsate mostly temple arcbiteRtare and. lay down 
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rules regarding its location, orientation, carpentry aiul 
joinery relating to cars of temples, sculpture, domes of 
temples, Salas, halls, iconography and the like. But ‘Silpa’ 
deals with house building also and there are definite codi- 
fied rules regarding location and dimensions ol the several 
main and subsidiary buildings and out-bouses occupi^ by 
men. Separate rules govern the construction of palaces^ 
halls, forts, treasury rooms, laying out of villages, dtiee etc. 
The silpa texts lay down also rules regarding the time for 
the laying of the foundation stone and details the effect of 
building in the different months and such other matters. 

Styles of Architecture. 

The efforts of man to build structures of permanence 
and beauty are admittedly traceable to very ancient times 
and as a rule such zeal was generally directed towards the 
erection of religious edifices. In India, it has been markedly 
so, the different types of structures which adorn the country 
forming so many tributes to the worship of God according 
to the codes of the several cults. For the classiGcation of 
various monuments the religious school to which their 
builders belonged, the nationality, and locality, and the 
materials available for construction form the chief basis. The 
types which are predominently seen in India are the Dravidian, 
the Pallava, the Chalukiau, the Yizayanagar styles in the 
south, the Jain, the Buddhist styles in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Orissian, tie Benares, and the Himalayan 
styles in the north the Saracenic and several modern styles 
which evolved out of a combination of one or more of the 
above. 

The ancient Silpacharyas recognise about 20 diHerent 
styles of architecture which Varahamira details in the 
Brahatsamhita . 

One distinct characteristic of the different styles of 
temple architecture is traceable in the Gopurams and 
Vimanas of t^e several temple structures. In most of the 
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North Indian styles which, are seen over a vast area of 
country from the Himalaya downwards up to the 
banks of the Krishna river, the viroanas are characteris- 
ed by the predominance of their vertical over the 
horizontal lines and by the resemblance of their crown 
to an “ Amalaka ” fruit, a motif that is often repeated at 
regular intervals all the way up especially in the corner 
alements. This form of temple is recognised by some 
tuthors with the “Nagara” style of the Silpasastras though 
there are considerable modifications of this form of temple 
in different districts. The southern or Dravidian form of 
temple is another important group though here again there 
are many different styles differing both in external form and 
decorative detail. One of these the Kanarese type differs 
from the Tamilian style for example, in that while the crown 
vimanas are octogonal in the earliest surviving temples of 
both, there is a window ornament on each face in the 
Tamilian style, but only in alternate faces in the Kanarese 
style. In later Tamilian temples, the octogonal shape is 
retained, but in the later Kanarese temples, theit is square. 
One distinctive difference between the northern and southern 
forms of temples is in the fact that northern form is taller 
in proportion to its breadth and though its spire is composed 
of a series of horizontal course the lines of these are sub- 
ordinate to the stronger vertical lines resulting from the 
setting forward of the middle portion of each face, while the 
southern or Kadamba forms of tower have a pyramidal 
spire consisting of la series of strongly marked horizontal 
courses which in the former are deeper and less numerous 
than in the latter and decorated with miniature pavilions. A 
photographic vieyr of the Vimanam of the Parthivasekara* 
purapi Tem pie is appended as illustrative oi this. 

Kerala Te»iples. 

"fhe Kerala temples have many of them wooden walls 
and' pitched roof which is either single or in series similar to 
the mndtipitched roofs of Chinese or Nepalese temples. 



A view of the ^ble of TharaVoor temple is 
There always seemed to have existed a striking similarity be* 
tween Makbar and Chinn as exemplified even in the fishing 
nets of China and those of Cochin and Travanoore backwaters. 

Underlying all these forms, however, there will be seen 
at least one common ifeature, the production of towers 
by a process of vertical repetition instead of increased height 
of any single, structure. In some towers there is a repetition 
of roof while in others a repetition of terraces, but vertical 
repetition of some kind is present in all forms though in the 
northern the resulting horisuntal lines are dominated by 
stronger vertical ones. It will thus be seen that the vertical 
repetition be speaks of a fundamental unity underlying all the 
various styles of G-opurams and V imanag in the Indian 
temples. 

The temples in South Travancore follow more or less 
the south Indian Type, those in central and north Travan- 
core the Malabar type. There are however some Malabar 
types in South Travancore and admixtures of both types in 
most of the temples which follow the Dravidian type. 

Draoidian type of Tempi ee. 

In the Dravidian type, the main shrine is in the centre and 
the other accessory buildings stand inside a long rectangular 
or square enclosure divided by a high cross wall into two courts 
which according to the importance may amount to aa many as 
seven and are in such cases styled Sapthaprakaras. The courts 
inside each prakara is entered on each side by lofty and massive 
Gopurams big or small according to the importance of the 
temples. The lower portion of these Gopurams is 
generally of cnt stone ornamented with pilasters and niches 
or projections. Massive wooden gates with pannelied work 
and studded with ornamental nail heads are tplaced at about 
a third of the depth of the passage from the front. The 
superstructure of these Gopurams consist of sev^al storifli 
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and thay are generally of brick with nichea and projections 
corresponding to the cut stone basement and ornamented 
with plaster figures, often illustrating stories from the 
puranas. The top of these Gopurams are pyramidicla 
with a stupi or a series of stupis or pinnacles. The principal 
shrine of the temple stands near the innermost or central 
court. Its plan consists of a small square or rectangular cell 
or chamber calle I the Garbagriha in which is installed the 
image and is enclosed in another square building leaving a 
covered pradakshina or space for the devotes to go round. 
In the front of the Garbhagriha is a passage or chamber 
called ArJhamantapa with lofty piers inside. In front of 
this combined Garbhagriha and Ardhamantapa is the Maha- 
mantapa which is a pillared building with ornamental base- 
ments or. steps on sides and with entrance doors if walled 
up. Besides these Mantapas there are dais or raised plat- 
forms for decoration of the deity during festive occasions. 
Two colossal figures of Dwarapalas are generally found one 
on either side of the front entrance of the inner shrine or 
by the sides of the Ardhamandapa. These serve as gate 
keepers or body guards to the central deity. An ornamental 
base surrounds these buildings. Fine perforated stone 
windows are often seen on the sides of the antechambers. 
In front of the sanctum is located the Bull, in case of a Siva 
temple and Garuda, in the shrine of Vishnu with the Bali- 
peeta and Dwajastamba. Thus the principle features of the 
south Indian Dravida temples are given below: 

1. The Garbhagriha, the sjinctum of the main deity 
with a Vimana over it with an additional corresponding 
one in many cases for the Godd^s. 

2. Mantapa or pillared halls in front of each Garbagriha. 

3. Inner compound wall with kitchen, safe room, well 
etc., constructed close to it on the inside. ^ 

4 ^ Verapdha or pradikshina all round. 
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5. Outer enclosure or Prakaram walls with Gopurams or 
entraoe towers. 

6 . Theertha- (tanks or wells held sacred) 

7. Subsidiary shrines dedicated to the minor ^ods each 
in its appropriate place within the first outer enclosure. 

In the major temples most of th»e are covered conti« 
nuously with terraces connected one with the other some- 
times at different levels. In the Malabar type of temples, how- 
ever, there are some essential differences in each of these 
not cnly in form and structure, but also m general arrange- 
ments. 

Keraki type of temples. 

In the Kerala type, the Garbhagriha with the Ardhaman- 
tapa is situated inside an outer structure called the Sreecoil 
with a Pradakshina passage, the inside of which is reserved 
for use only by the Sauthikars and not generally open to the 
worshipping public. This Sreecoil is generally square or 
circular in shape. - Supported on a number of pillars inde- 
pendent of the Garbhagriham, this has a conical or pyramidal 
roof, roofed with copper sheets or tiles. The copper sheets 
are fitted with water-proof joints over a timber bottom frame 
work of rafters forming a pitched circular or pyramidal 
roof. Wh«i the Sreecoil is square or rectangular in shape^ 
a portico entrance is also added to it. The basement of the 
Sreecoil is generally of cut stone with ornamental plinth 
work called Pauchavargom and the superstructure is of stone, 
brick, laterite as the case may be, but very often, it is of 
wood with excellent fretwork designs, relie .’ed by intricate 
carvings of figures in wood. The Sreecoil is eoraetimes two 
storied with a top roof and a sloping lower roof with coppar 
sheeted covering. Another peculiarity in Travancore tem- 
ple is that there is only one Sreecoil and one Garbhagrihim 
for the ceHtral presiding deity, when there is another deity 
prDevi in the same Garbhagriham, they one plaosd bade 
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tofeack with a separating wall between. No separate Gar - 
bhigriham if seen for he Goddcsss as in the temple of east 
coast though rh ire are s^ep irate temples for the Devi alone 
In front of the Sreecoil but detached from it is a Manta pom 
with a raised floor generally sqxiare in shape, open in all 
sides with cut stone panchavarga basement and supported on 
pillars at the four corners. This is generally intended for 
the Japams, Kalusams, and pro.strations by the temple 
priests and worshippers. These also have copper sheeted 
roofs just as the Sreecoil, with a Stupi above. All the 
Mantapoms have a raised flat ceiling which is generally pan- 
nelled in wood called Navakantam and carved figures of the 
Astadikpalas and with Brahma in the centre are worked up 
therein. The sides of these Navakandam ceiling are gene- 
rally "exquisitely carved with wooden cornices and enlabla. 
ture with pi ejecting figures illustrating some of the puranic 
episodes. Tne ceiling of these Mantapoms therefore in many 
temples provide a feast to the eye of the artist, a domain of 
deep reverence to the devotee and an inspiration to the Yogi. 

An open courtyard rectangular in shape surrounded the 
Sreecoil and Mautapom*,' wherein is located a well generally 
in the northeast corner. This open court-yard is called 
Thirumuttom. This is surrounded by what is called a Nal- 
ambalam or a raised verandah which accommodates a kitchen 
or two, one for the day Pooja and another for the night. 
A 8a£e*room, small sub-shrines of minor dieties, room for the 
temple Malakettu (one who makes flower garlands for the 
deity) and open or railed yards far the feeding are provided 
in the Nalatnlialam* The front portion of the Nalambalam 
is generally a much bigger hall called \ aliambalam which is 
the resting pine's of devotees before they enter the temples 
and where Katibakali or other performances are held 
during festive days. A rectangular projection called Bali- 
kalpura iu front of the V aliambalam is generally seen in 
nipst temples which forms the main entrance and in front of 
this, but Putside in the open, the Dwajam is fixed and which 
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lorms the limit tor non- Hindus to approach to. In smalUr 
temples the Balikalpura is absent and Kalambalam is omit* 
ted, but replaced by a compound wall close to which how- 
ever a small kitchen for temple cooking is invariably pro- 
vided. Close on the outer side of the Nalambalami but 
separated from it, the Travancore temples have what is 
called a Vilakkumatom in which 5 to 9 rows of small bras® 
lights are fixed permanently with nails over a wooden frame- 
work. This wooden frame work is also covered with brass 
jn some temples to prevent their catching fire and otherwise 
deteriorate. Vilakkumatom is a peculiar feature of west 
coast temples and is not generally seen in the temples on the 
east coast and it is generally roofed separately with copper 
or tiles over single vertical posts to protect the burning lamp® 
from the rain. The main courtyard of the major temples suit 
round this Halambalam in the centre of which is a pradak- 
shiua vazhi for the worshippers to go round and the temple 
Santhikar or priest to go round with the deity on his shoul- 
ders thrice a day, A high outer enclosure wall with Gopurams 
on the four sides surrounds the temple. The predominating 
element for all basements in these temples is cutstone and 
for the superstructure either wood, bricks, or stone. 

Thatchmattra. 

The positions of each of the different parts of 
the temple are clearly defined in the “Thatchusastra’’ 
which subject however is not being paid as much impor- 
tance in education as it ought to have had. Let us hope that 
the University which is now to be an accompUshed fact in. 
Travancore will see to the needed encouragement in this 
direction. Photographs and description of the construction 
of art of South ludian temples are available in most of the 
modem text books of Indian Architecture, but I am afraid 
s imil a r descriptions, sketches, or photos of Travancore 
temples have comparatively been less published so &r. For 
yonr information 1 have collected a few sketch, plans whUl^ 
iUnstr^ th$ di^erent types 1 have refenred to supra* 
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Ukutrations. 

shows the general plan o£ the Udayanapuram 
temple dedicated to God Sobramonia situated about a mile 
north of the famous temple at Vaikom. The Srikoil here 
is square and is two-storeyed with copper-sheeted roofs in 
both stories. 

Plate 2, shows a general elevation of the Srikoil of 
the same temple with a sectional elevation of the Mandapom. 
The architectural features on the outside wall of the Sri- 
koil and its Mukamandapora are remarkably typical of the 
class of work usually done in the brick masonry in South 
Indian temples. The sectional view of the Mandapom illus- 
tpates the 'excellence of ‘the sculpture in the stone pillar 
anTllie carpentry work of the ceiling. 

Plate 3, shows the general arrangement of the various 
structures comprising the famous temple of Ettumanur (103 
miles north .of Trivandrum) dedicated to God Siva. A 
photographic view of this temple is also appended. 

Plate 4. shows a«cross section of the famous temple at 
Kumar tnallur dedicated to the Devi situated about 3 miles 
from Kottayam. The Srikoil is circular and is two-storied. 

Plate 5, is a typical plan of the Srikoil of the South 
Indian temple with a Mukamandajom and an entr«nce 

Mukappu. 

While in the deso’iptiou of the temples in Kerala I 
must not fail to bring out prominently la special type of 
structure in the Vishnu Temple at TiruVella called the 
Garudamandapom (a photc^raph of which is attached) which 
stands there in }dace of the usual Dwajam or flagstaff which 
is ordinarily of wood protected on the outside with cylinders 
or ]Hiras made of copper or bronze coated sometimes in silver 
or gold. 



Scdieni Features . 

Having now’given you a genera] idea of the <K>]3fNtmc- 
tion of these temples, I would invite your attention to a few 
salient features in the sculpture, wood work, painting etc., 
available in the temples which those of you who have the 
convenience may look to for its mnate charm of design and 
richness of dehiil. The photographs show everywhere gable 
ends in front of buildings which are peculiar to west coast 
and the many carved works decorating these are the promi* 
nent features of the art in the wood work in Travancore. 
Imagine the nature of joints which these involve, if they are 
to bear through ages- The Ramaswamy temple at Padma. 
nabhapuram enroute to Nagercoil has the whole of the 
Ramayana stories depicted in detail under the eaves of its 
Vilakkumatom and the rich carvings there form a real feast 
to the eye. Similar are the decorative eaves and cornices 
around the ceiling of Mantepams and Balikalpurahs at 
Tbiruvalla, Kaviyoor and other places. The ornamental fret- 
work in wood which are seen in the walls surrounding some 
of Sreecoils as at Kaviyur near Thiruvalla, Vettikul.mgara 
near Haripid, and Keraladhichapuram near Sherthalay are 
specimens par excellance. The carvings of Karasimha in the 
act of killing Hiranya, Nataraja in his evening dance, Sree 
Kama as a fighting warrior and that of Ganapathi are also 
good specimens showing immense possibilities of the advance, 
ment which ornamental carpentry had attained in Travan- 
core. 

Sculpture. 

Of sculpture in stone, I may mention the very fine 
figures in the Knlasekhara Mantapam at Trivandrum, the 
Baltkai mantapomsat Tbiruv ittar, Valvecbagostom, Ne;;;la- 
kaucaawamy temple at Padmanabhapuram and Sucbeendram, 
For masciveness, the figure of Hanuman installed in Sucheen- 
drum temple which measures abouc 18’ high is a very gopd 
example. This figure was an old one roughly carved and 




Parthivapuram Temple. 
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the beauty. In fact everything about the temple creates an 
atmosphere of purity and contribute to the happiness of the 
people visiting and living close to them. 

Temple entry Proclarmtion. 

The recent temple entry Proclamation has extended 
the scope of these advantages to all Hindus alike and it 
is only a testimony to the unflinching love of His Highness 
the Maharaja Sri Chitra Thirunal and his illustrious mother 
Her Highness the Maharani Setu Parvati Bai to all their 
subjects. The policy of the Travancore Government under 
the distinguished and sagacious statesmanship of the Dewan 
Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar has always been 
to keep the temples and ancient monuments in their pristuce 
purity. I cannot better conclude this small address to you 
than by repeating the words of Wordsworth. 

“The spirit of antiquity -enshrined 
“The sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet songs 
“In picture speaking with heroic tongue 
“And without solemnities entwined 
“Strikes to the seat of grace within the mind,’* 






KERALA’S CONTRIBUTION TO ASTRONOMY 
AND ASTROLOGY. 


K, SuNDAKAM Iyer, m. a. l. t. 
Headmaster t Model School^ Trivandrum 

I 

Tendencies in Ancievt Kerala favouring the grouih 
of Astronomy and Astrology. 


From the days of remote antiquity, Kerala has been re- 
nowned as a centre of light and life, with its ancient capitals 
and various seats of learning, its enlightened rulers radiating 
cultuTe'aiiu patronising learning, and its periodical confer- 
ences which invited into the country many learned scholars 
from far and near. It is no wonder, therefore, that in 
Kerala there developed, among several others, the Science of 
Mathematics with its practical applications to Architecture, 
Music, and the Ayurvedic system of medicine. Naturally 
prone to religious practises in all that they did, the people 
of Kerala accepted and adopted in their everyday life the 
ordinances of the Vedas and V^dingas, and incorporated 
into the fabric of their religious life the truths laid down 
in Astronomy aud Astrology, so far as the principles 
of these sciences had been laid bare by the discoveries 
of eminent and immortal scholars like Aryabhatta, ParSisara 
and VarShamihira. But they should soon have felt the in- 
sufficiency and inappropriateness of the rules and aphorisms 
in the then existing astronomical lore, and, in consequence, 
been goaded on to think of making additions or alterations 
in them, so as to bring out the predictions of the science, 
precisely in line with actually experienced scientific pheno- 
men&. The occurences of Celestial phenomena like eclipses, 
and of Terrestrial ones like earthquakes, should in all their 
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details coincide exactly with predicted calculations, and any 
slight difference in time or nature should engross the atten- 
tion of every thinking mind and set it about for minute 
calculation. Accordingly in Kerala, the discoveries of 
ancient astronomers regarding the five main points of the 
Ephemeris came to be subjected to detailed examination, 
which obviously led to the several correction Tables based 
on latitude, by which in due course a high level of perfection 
has been attained in astronomical forecasts. 

Too great emphasis cannot be laid on the fundamental 
religious attitude of the people of Kerala, by which the need 
was felt for rigorous accuracy in Astronomical calculations. 
The naming of a new-born child, the installation of a deity, 
the performance of sacred rituals, the auspicious timet . 
travel, for sowing-and reaping, for house-construction, to 
commence treatment or undergo a surgical operation, or 
again, to set out for war these, among a thousand and one — 
pre-occupations of daily life, required a correct knowledge of 
auspicious times for undertakings of all sorts where success 
and prosperity were looked for. This circumstance has 
always lent a great interest to the examination of the scope 
and content of astronomy and astrology, with a view to 
applying them to meet the demands of daily life; but, what 
proved more significant was that, in Kerala, we find many 
attempts made from time to time to interpret fully and 
accurately the original texts of the early discoverers like 
Arybahatta, Parasara and Varahamihira in the realm of 
Celestial Dynamics. The original texts, happening to be in 
Sanskrit, were often times ambiguous or fraught with several 
meauings, and scholars felt it necessary to establish the 
fundamental principles of the science on a firm basis, by 
making a clear exposition of the meaning intended by the 
original discoverers and interpreters. It should be re- 
membered that the discoveries made so &r had been done 
by profound mathematical scholars, who, by virtue of their 
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great meditative strength, revealed scientific truths which 
were not by them intended for the ordinary student. They 
also felt the poet’s joy in recording their inferences and 
experiences in verses of various metres and several meaningsj 
some superficial and many subtle, so as to appeal in the main 
to the most learned only. Varahamihirs has in his master- 
treatise clearly announced his aim in compi'ing it. The 
inner meanings of his “Hora” require deep diving to find 
out, and the great astronomer and astrologer has not intend- 
ed hie work for the beginner so much as for those who, 
having studied the subject in all its length and breadth, yet 
find themselves in despair about the predictions c.f astrology. 
This hint has gone a great way from ancient times to induce 
students to ferret out the possible meanings hidden in the 
verses ; and though, now and then, in the hands of in- 
compeEe'ut and superficial interpretors, fantastic deductions 
have arisen, it has to be admitted that, side by s>ide with the 
adoption of the science into daily life, there arose the strict 
scientific spirit of examining the actual meaning intended by 
the original thinkers who had, as a result of continued Tapas, 
inaugurated the texts of those sciences. A circumstance 
which fostered this scieptific spirit in Kerala should not be 
overlooked. Scholarship in Sanskrit has ever been con- 
sidered the acme of culture and enlightenment for obvious 
reasons and Kerala scholars found in the afore-mentioned 
texts not only the best of useful information for life, but 
also the best of poetry couched in diverse metres, so that the 
study of Sanskrit led to the study of GANITHOM- The 
Travancore curriculum iu the Sanskrit College retains to this 
day the study of Astronomy, and the annual conferences held 
in connection with the Dasara Festival include regularly a 
discourse among the learned, of knotty points relating to the 
subject. Again, royal patronage has uniformly been 
granted to profound scholars from ancient times in Travan- 
core, where the establishment of an Observatory and the 
institution of an Almanac and Directory branch in the 
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Huzur date back by a Century, and they are to this day 
maintained so as to build up the almanac in strict accordance 
with scientific observations. I cite these facts as reminiscent 
dl the high pedestal on which the sacred and serious study 
of this subject has been always placed and the great royal 
patronage extended to profound scholarship in it. 

From what has been mentioned above, it will become 
clear that the growth of this ancient science in Kerala was 
favoured by (1) the religious minded nature of its people* 
their many religious rites and observances, and their adher- 
ence to the Vedas and Vedangas in all matters religious ; 
(2) the study of Sanskrit and the great regard paid to Sans- 
krit scholarship along with the circumstance that astronomi- 
cal and astrological lore happended to be originally available 
in Sanskrit only ; (3) the extensive patronage gpainfed by 
Kings to scholarship in general and such studies in particular, 
and (4) the popularity of the subject itself, arising from its 
predictive nature, exciting the curiosity and interest of the 
masses to whom life events of all sorts and descriptions 
become matters of foreknowledge through astrolc^cal 
deductions. 

c 

•II. GANITHOM. 

It need not be pointed out that the value and popularity 
of astrological predictions depend essentially upon their 
extreme accuracy, and this in turn depends on the accuracy 
with which the calculative side of the science is built up. 
The Ganithom or Astronomicil system first in vogue was 
that laid down by the eminent discoverer, Aryabhatta, who 
flourished about 499 A* D The terse nature of Arya- 
bhit:a’s texts called feu* commentaries, and sevesal ctm- 
mentaries came in, which not only interpreted the original of 
Aryabhatta, but threw in additional floods of light on the 
obscure points of the origlnll. Among the most famous of 
these commentaries, motion may be made of some of the 
celebrated works that sprang up in Kerala. Keelakanteeyom, 
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Madhaveeyom, and Bhasfereeyom were Boon followed by the 
distinguished works associated with the authorship of 
Suryadeva Yajwa Paramadeesan, Khateegopan and Parames- 
waran. As time went on, it was felt that the actual times 
of planetary rising and setting were not in exact keeping 
with Aryabhatta’s observations, and hence we find BhaskarS- 
charya in his Sidhantha Siromani examining Aryabhatta’s 
rules- of calculations and laying on a scientific basis all the 
available knowledge so far obtained. Later on, a reaction 
set in favouring Aryabhatta’s original discoveries, and it is 
noteworthy that in Kerala a pronounced attempt was made 
to revive Aryabhatta, and to apply what corrections might 
»be needed to get at true planetary accelerations and retard- 
ations. Regarding the rate of planetary movements, many 
errors had crept in during the lapse of years, and lo arrive 
at correct results, a meeting of the most learned astrologers 
of Kerala was held in Thirunavayi Manapporom («n«oDoaioci»n 
in Kali year 3755. The system they arrived at 
■is what is called the Parahitha system. This became adopted 
throughout Kerah.i and BhSratha in due course. Its popu- 
larity rested on the fact that the ancient system was kept up 
in ittwith but a few changes. 

The next reform in the preparation of the Ephemeris 
took place in the 16th century A. D. when Kfilalloor Nam- 
budiri cucoiwWi^^og') introduced the Drikhu system. 

He carried on observations of the planets and determined 
the subtle differences in their accelerations, etc., and the 
correction tables established by him led on to a new basis of 
computation which soon spread througout Kerala. It may 
be observed in passing that the Drikku system corresponds 
in exactitaide to the results arrived at by western scientists 
with the help of instruments like the Telescope. Kerala has 
thus been the home of the Parahitha and the Drik systems 
of computation, both of which are referred to even today for 
distkiet purposes of basing calculations. 
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III. Muhubthom, 

(Auspicious Time) 

Having laid the fundamentals of the science on a firm 
and accurate basis the Kerala people • next turned their 
attention towards the application of those principles to 
matters of daily life. Observation ‘ led them to infer that 
anything undertaken during auspicious times leads to wel- 
fare, bliss and prosperity, and concerns made during inaus- 
picious times end in failure, iUneas, vexation, defeat or 
grief. They set out accordingly to find out what times 
were bad in general, and should be avoided, and what times 
alone were suited for particular matters connected with life^ 
such, for instance, as going on a journey, performing a 
marriage, starting a house construction or beginning one’s 
studies. To Thalakulathu Bhattatiri ’ agVfmij” 

.who died in 1217 A. D. belongs the singular credit of 
having compiled the ** Muhoortha Padavi ” which is looked 
upon as a classic even to this day. Many original contrii 
butions were added in course of time by Parameswaran 
Potti of Cheuganoor and his two famous disciples, Mazha- 
mangalom Nambudiripadu (■'•eocoaj^ aDoo^ioPanjyof') and 
Mathur Nambudiripadu 7 ’q 

appreciate in full the extent of the good and bad results 
arising from doing a thing at a particular time, many stories 
are current in Travanoore. Of these one relating to Mazha- 
mangalom Nambudiripadu, the author of the famous work 
“ Bala Sankarom ” is worth reciting here. A reputed 
scholar and astronomer, he perceived that the time fixed by 
him for the installation of the mighty deity at Chengannoor 
was not strictly observed and, in consequence, there would 
be an utter destruction of about 3000 Brahmin house«holds 
then in very flourishing circumstances. Led by bis calcu- 
lations and convictions which came true soon afterwards, he 
is Slid to have prepared the Calendar for a thousand years' 
with the tables of auspicious times for every impcwtant 
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ceremony and ceremonial, bo that in the event of the families 
becoming extinct his work should prove benefice/it to his 
countrymen. 

Towards the close of the 18th century, many works 
originated, either interpreting or supplementing that of 
Mathoor. Of them all Muhoortha Ratnom, Ksla Dipika 
and Kala Vidhana Padhathi are among the most celebrated. 

The Election system as set forth by Kerala scholars 
gains its importance on account of its exhaustiveness as well 
as by its precision. From the point of ^iew of our daily 
life it is of substantial service to humanity. Its principles 
are based on the discovery that the condition of the Celestial 
bodies -has a significant bearing on every department of 
human activity. Our success or iD -success, happiness or 
misery in any activity is conditioned by the extent and 
nature of the planetary influence shed on that activity at a 
particular instant. The Election System thus enables us to 
comprehend our fortunate and unfortunate moments in 
everyday life, and helps us to determine what should be the 
rising sign relatively to a particular configuration of planets 
so that an action commenced may prove foriunate. The 
predominant influence attributed to the asterisms, and the 
important stress laid on avoiding certain fundamental points 
are among the outstanding features of the system. The 
calculations of auspicious times is governed by special laws 
for special activities, and the rigidity of such calculations 
wholly depends upon the exactitude with which the entries 
in the Ephemeris have been made. For the latter to be 
reliable due heed should be paid to the corrections so neces- 
sary on account of the backward motion of the First point 
of Aries to meet the Sun, and the precession of the Equi- 
noxes. And no small credit is due to the Kerala Scholars 
who, paying enough regard to these corrections, built up 
their Ephemeris which has stood the test of time and ex- 
perience for centuries together. If at all times the Travan- 
Core Oovemment Almanac has been held up as an authori- 
tative guide {or references of Planetary transit, acceleration 



and retardation, as well as for Mohoorthams, (auspicious 
times) it has been because the calculations therein are the 
result of applying all the needed corrections to those got by 
usual computations. 

IV 

Prasnom {The Horary Sy^em-). 

An important and useful direction in which the know- 
ledge gained dn the Natal system became applied by the 
ancients in Kerala was in respect of Horary Astrology or, as 
it may be better named “ Prasnom This system in its 
elaborate and comprehensive form is what Kerala may 
proudly claim as her own. It deals with the art of fore- 
telling all about a person’s past, present and future with the 
help of data furnished by the time of question. There is a 
common notion that this branch of the science is confoied-tiT" 
the prediction of matters concerning the near future. But 
Kerala scholars have gone far enough to establish conclu- 
sively that, subject to the ordinances of the Science and Art 
of Prasna, a competent student can find out a host of im- 
poi tant details regarding the past, present and future, in 
exactly the same way as he could cast a lost horoscope and 
make deductions therefrom. Early in the 18 th century 
Edakkattu Nambudiri brought out his immortal Prasna- 
margom”, a comprehensive treatise which enables the 
student to predict without a horoscope all about a person or 
a matter with such reference to details, great or small, that 
the mind of man is filled with awe and wonder, and he ex- 
claims for a moment that there he is mapped out before- 
hand by a mysterious hand with absolutely no freewill for 
himself. In this domain of the science Kerala astrologers 
have at all times been in the forefront and the most celelnra* 
ted. Nor are the reasons far to seek when it is remembered 
that the religious practises of Kerala considerably ejiable the 
student to comprehend and apply an art, the esoteric side of 
which runs parallel to its strictiy scientific counterpart. Be- 
fore leaving this part of the subject, it is well to point out 
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that in Travancore there is to this day a place of great re- 
pute known as Pazhoor, which has been the resort of 
thousands who have gone to consult on matters of great 
import, the family of astrologers there known to have been 
blessed by a great Rishi. Also during the past few decades 
a great awakening has set in towards a rational understand- 
ing of the science, and this is borne out by the Vernacular 
publications of various books such as “ Keraleeya Prasna 
Ratnom ”, among a host of others. I have chosen to single 
out this book in particular because a mere glance of its con- 
tents will convince us that in Kerala this aspect of the 
science had early enough been brought to a stage of perfec- 
tion, while the very nomenclature of some treatises is felt 
mysterious and unaccountable. The Keraleeya Prasna 
Ratnom builds up the whole science upon the Divine origin 
of the vowels and consonants of the alphabet, and on the 
divinity in the “ word ” of man. Many other treatises hare 
lately been published ; but since their authorship is often a 
matter of conjecture, and their texts based on Guru Upa- 
desom, it is for the student of the subject to find out why 
and to what extent they are useful and reliable for predic- 
tive purposes. 


Mtsedlanfous Contributions. 

During the last few decades there has been a great 
awakemng in the study and practice of Astrology and 
Astronomy not only in Travancore, but throughout India. 
This is dearly borne out by the numerous publications in 
several languages erf the Hora of Varahamihira with lucid 
eommentaries. Already we have in Kerala the Dasadhyayi 
{eoPM^ccod^ by Talakubth Bhattatiri (wai**® and 

his work of interpretation is considered to be a classic 
even now. Many other works such as Jatafca Paxlhathi, 
Jatakalankarom Jataka- 

dpynip (BOAdkseeaDo), Jatakaparijatom 
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Phaladeepika ( Jatakadeepika ( 

Sukrakeralam (MKg»«A®ao)j Keraleeya Sutrom (sAma’l® 
nu®o)j Krishneeyom (•fcjjg’®''), Parsara flora («-«»®ooa«(Booo®j, 
Sarvartha Chinlamony (orvdjoeio AilnBcawn)), have been pub- 
lished relating to the deduction of results in horoscopes, but 
none of these works could be said to excel the flora. Again, 
amongst profound scholars who have been celebrated in 
applying the laws of the science thoroughly mention may be 
made of Pulimukhom Poti (o-iaPmaiffiB! Baman 

Asan (®»«cDao»oofc)j and Pazhur Kaniyan (ojo|i AirnVB/oai). 
It may also be observed in passing that the system of com* 
putation, Kalaganarithi (^.^aicoirficnaffiion) in vogue in Kerala 
has been that based on the Sun or (»fltw®®BaoDo). In esta- 
blishing this system the Kerala people owe not anything tp 
the Mayas (aoeatao*) in South America, whose system of 
calculation is entirely different. The Kerala astronomers 
found that the system of calculation in vogue originally, re- 
ferred the day and the year to the Sun’s motion, and the 
month to the moon’s. This led to many difficulties, and 
they therefore reduced everything to the same solar basis, 
and thereby reduced considerably the work of calculation . 
Again, in order to perform calculations mentally with rapi- 
dity and ease, they introduced what is known as paralpeir 
or the method of forming numbers with the 
letters of the alphabet, a device serving well as mnemonics. 
The help which this device renders to the student is con- 
siderable, since, before drawing conclusions from astronomi- 
cal data, these should first be established by computation. 
Further, the two systems, viz., the Parahithom and the 
Drik have been separately preserved in Kerala to this day, 
for distinct purposes, the former for fixing auspicious times 
for religious functions, and the latter for determin in g 
eclipses, planetary transits, accelerations, etc. Lastly, it b a 
feature of Kerala almanacs that they jpve the exact times of 
rising during day and night of what is called 

a calcubtion so highly needed in Horaiy astrology. 
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Such in brief has been the contribution of Kerala 
towards the growth and development of Astronomy and 
Astrology, Signs are evident that in these realms of gold 
the gifted student will find before him plenty of material for 
thought and expression, in his attempt at conquering the 
intricate, and, often times, incomprehensible rationale of a 
science, the usefulness of which is felt more and more from 
day to day for purposes material as well as spiritual. 




SECTION XI 

AYURVEDA. AND TECHNICAL SCIENCES 
PRESIDENTIAL— ADDRESS 
L. A, Ravi Vabma. m. b. & c. m. (Madras.); 

D> 0. M. 3. (Lond.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty is to tender mj sincere 
thanks to the Conference Committee for the high honour 
they have bestowed on me by electing me to occupy the 
Chair for the delebrations of this section of the Oriental 
Conference. But for certain unforeseen circumstances, an 
abler and deeper student of Ayurveda and kindred subjects, 
in the person of my old classmate and friend. Dr. Sriuivasa- 
murthy of Madras, would have occupied the chair. As 
things turned out, I had to accept the responsibility. It is 
with great diffidence that I am occupying the chair; my 
only, but certain, consolation is that my short comings, 
though many, will be viewed with the greatest indulgence 
by the highly cultured and august audience. 

India is now, as all are aware, passing through a 
momentous period of active renaissance affecting all and every 
department of life. She is proud, and justly tooi of her 
glorious past; and as such, she naturally wishes to renew 
and remodel her affairs on her own tradition and using the 
old matenals themselves as far as practicable, reshaped and 
redressed if necessary, to suit modern requirements. This 
attitude is discernable in all her activities; it is certainly fit 
and fMcopsr if not carried to extremes as to defeat its own 
purpose. To enable her to do it successfully, it is the duty 
of her cultured sons and daughters to examine for her, most 
carefully and dispassionately, the materials to ascertain their 
strength and serviceability. If the foundations are weak 
or the materials unserviceable, it is a waste of energy and a 
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tolly to utilise them ; on the other hand, it both are j^>od, it 
is wanton waste to discard them. And no man should 
encourage such an act. Hence tbe first step in the business 
should be, to examine the foundations and materials. 

The system of medicine in India, known as Ayurveda 
is one of the items of her ancient culture that demands such 
examination. As the subject is one which affects the health 
and welfare of a great many people, the scrutiny should be 
perfect, exhaustive and absolutely nnbiassed . 

The very fact that the Ayurvedic system is even today, 
when a highly organised and world-patronised Western sys- 
tem is easily available, preferred by many even among the 
intelligentsia of the land, means that it is serviceable to some 
extent at any rate, and that it has some special merit of its 
own. As the system is appreciated by many and is still in use 
more are less in its original form^ some may say that it need 
no scrutiny or improvement but may be allowed to thrive 
as it is. Some others may attribute absolute and devine 
knowledge to the Hishi-authors and may contend that their 
works contain the whole truth and nothing but the truth on 
the subject. The second class of people may even consider 
it a sacrilage to question their correctness or to tampr with 
it in any manner whatsoever. Well, a scrutiny hurts none, 
and if the contentions of the opposers are true, the result of 
the scrutiny will and can only support them. At any rate 
it is only by a carrful scrutiny that conscientious sceptics 
could be satisfied. 

As the system is still a living one, it may be imagined 
that it can be easily scrutinised by first-hand and direct 
obsecration. Unfortunately this is not so. I am afraid the 
scientific outlook of Ayurveda has, in practice, so far 
deteriorated that any information available from living practice 
will not, be sufficient in quality or quantity to satisfy the 
exacting demands of a scientific scrutiny. This deterioration 
I hasten to note, is not due to any intrinsic fault of the 
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Bystem or of its practitioner. Many factors have contributed 
to make it what it is. The most important single factor* 
perhaps, is the continued domination of the country for 
centuries by different foreigners whose sujiport and sym- 
pathies were for their own cultures totally different from 
those of India. Active support for their own culture, though 
quite natural and legitimate, caused the indigenous system 
considerable harm. The continued lack of patronage from 
the Powers, together with the inevitable competition with 
an alien system enjoying the support and patronage of the 
Ruling powers, necessitated Ayurvedic practice to assume a 
definitely inferior role; and this in its turn engendered an 
inferiority complex most detrimental to its welfare. As a 
result of this and similar factors, institutions for the proper 
training of Ayurvedics disappeared together with their Gurus 
who alone had the keys for the correct interpretation of the 
texts. The nett result of all these is, that the Ayurvedic 
practitioner of today, is often unable to explain or correctly 
interpret his own methods. Under these circumstances it 
will be seen that one has to depend upon the original texts 
alone for any help. And in these texts one encounters two 
grave difficulties. Molt of the so called original texts now 
available are only short compendiums and redactions of 
earlier treatises and often contain many interpolations at the 
hands of later and second rate men. Further, the texts are 
written in such terse style as to make it difficult to arrive at 
their correct meaning. Very probably, on account of the lack 
of duplicating facilities as printing, all treatises, especially of 
a technical character, were written in an extremely terse 
style necessitating much reading between lines to understand 
the real import of the passage. That this is so is evident 
from the wonls of the authors themselves. Susrutha says — 
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d&|mP>q^gf^ It 


3WFlf^*raT 
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^iRRPWsrs# II 


And any help one may expect from the availabl® 
annotations is often misleading and unreliable* I shall cite 
an example to illustrate the difiBculties, Susrutha advises an 
operation for bubonocele or undescended hernia and remarks 
that the same may be used with slight modification for 
enteroceleor epiplocele* His text is: — 

aw wr atFW ai ii 

3 I 

^ II 

3!^ aia^SRH^ I 

*waj ^ li 

The same operation is described by Yagbhata thus— 

a ^^y i ga ra t l; i 
y: imm a^ n 

faia<}a a:^ w ii 
a<^^^SRi%i|^ i 
S^s^ajavR^ W|4 11 

v^lSwariWlfNapsai w a# w i 

Arunadatha in his annotation Vagbhata’s text says — 

f^a^aaat ai<^m44i(3m ^ \ ^ 
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^ 511 ^ ^ m ^- 

«F^ aiRwi «i3»n5: — ‘iT^ «rits^ ^ 

qr»l qi^ ^fg^qf^ «ig; ^ ?nii^ 

(^1 ^ #tq?j^5 — 3pn(*^q5wr 
^ I ai^^qfdqiq;^ 5^ ^ ^ ’^q qqR? <a^^ 

^•. m - 1 ?WT ^qrr^ qwoqit^Rift *i% qi^sl^ 
qi^ q»ftfilq>Ril*lq> 4 l^qR 95- 

^ l^r I 


The annotator, seemi to misunderstand and 
misinterpret the teaching with the result tliat the sense 
brought out by the annotation is absolutely irrational and 
against all experience. The terms “angaviparyayath *’ and 
“angustha-madhye’’ seems to have been misunderstood, per- 
haps even by Vagbhata himself, and sorely by the annotator. 
“Viparyaya” means inverted, and Susrutha’s text would 
mean” *‘when the hernia has not descended into ibe serotum 
the method of treatment for enterocele may be used. Here 
to arrest the descent, what is in the groin ma^^ be cauterised 
with an ‘ardhenduvakra’ instrument. In folly descended 
cases this operation is not to be performed.” With this preli- 
minary remark be goes on to describe the operation. After 
incising the skin (at the site, of course) he directs the surgeon 
to “invert the herniating mass with the linger” i.e, to reduce 
the hernia with a finger through the external abdominal 
ring and while keeping the linger there, to cauterise the canal 
over the protecting finger. This is with a view to produce 
adhesions and thereby close the canal. The idea is perfectly 
rational and sensible. Arunadatha divides the text he is 
annotating, into two distinct operations in a most 
unwarranted manner as removal of atendon and 
eauterieing orer the back of a finger to cure a hernia! The 
whole trouble arose out of misunderstanding the meaning 
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o£ the term '‘viparyayam” by redactors and annotators fwr 
whom, surgery was already a lost art- Such annotations, 1 
need not say, are a hindrance than help to the cridcal sti^df 
o£ the subject. This means that one can only rely on really 
old ^d original texts. 

It is sometimes said that the anatomical and physiological 
sections in Ayurvedic works are meagre and Intuxjurate. It 
is rath.jr meagre, no doubt. Then it should be remembered 
that the texts now before us are not exclusive treatises on 
those subjects but are only treatises on general medicine and 
surgery. As such, one is justified to expect only a very 
general and superficial treatment of subjects like anatomy or 
physiology. From the pointed advice to practice dissection 
of the human body and careful study of anatomy, one 
is justified in inferring that they have had exclusive 
and detailed trearises on the subject. The same is the case 
with their descriptive Materia medica. Now, practically the 
only exclusive work they have on a single subject, is on 
Nidana or pathology by Madhava, which is comparatively a 
late work. The absense of such works could only mean 
that we have lost themi and not that they never had them. 
Even from the meagre notes on anatomy, physiology etc. 
contained in their works on general mededue, one can easily see 
that they had correct ideas on the subject, provided, that those 
texts are properly analysed and understood. An example 
to illustrate the difiSculty in properly understanding them 
may not be out of place. Now, Vagbhata and Charaka des* 
cribe the heart as having ten vessels attached to it; 

Susrutba on the other hand, describes 
twentyfour vessels in relation to the heart; ten upper 
series, ten lower series and four gmng transversely; 

w4iii gfr, ^ ;) But if a 

human body is dissected only eight vessels will be seen to be 
directly related to the hearc. Whjit is this discrepenoy due 
to . Where the ancients inaccurate? The truth seems to be 
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this. Charaka’s heart is the heart proper plus the peri- 
cardium, in which case he will necessarily count the two main 
tn*anches of the aorta and the two branches of the pulmon- 
ary artery, as distinct vessels and arrive at his figure ten 
Susrutha’s heart is heart with the roots of the great vessels* 
included, when he could count as he has done. His upper 
ten, for example, are the pulmonary arteries (2), innominate 
artery (i), left subclavian (1), left common carotid (1), jugular 
veins (2), subclavian veins (2) [and the descending aorta 
(1). His lower ten are the [main branches of the inferior 
venae cava, and the transverse four are the four pulmonary 
veins for all. Even though Susrutha is considered a better 
authority on amitomy it is interesting to note 

that Charaka classifies differently, perhaps, as he found Sus- 
rutha’s classification to be absurdly arbitrary, though accu- 
rate from his point of observation. The accuracy of their 
anatomical knowledge will be very evident from their surface 
anatomy as seen from the description of Marmas. Take for 
example, Thalahridaya or Thalahrith, a marma in the sole of 
the foot, on a line with the middle toe and midway across 
the sole. This of course corresponds to the most vulnerable 
point hi the plantar aVch, a dangerous point for injury. 
Similarly, Neeladhamani represents the most vulnerable 
point for the hypoglossal and recurrent laryngeal nerves 
Every marma is in fact the surface anatomy of some very 
vulnerable point or other. 

In the field of physiology too, they were not wanting 
id accurate notions. That they knew of digestive fermentg 
and their general functions, is evident. Talking about the 
digestive function Susrutha says 
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Their subdivision oC Thridoshas, and the characteristic func- 
tions assigned to each, tells us that they had very good ideas 
of physiology of the human body. From some of the 
descriptions, it is certain that they must have had some means 
of magnifying considerably to make invisible objects visible 
to the naked eye ; in short, some form of microscope. With- 
out such an aid, how could they have described the blood 
corpusdes ? Charaka’s description of *krimies’of blood will 
mean nothing if it is not the description of corpuscles. He 
says “they arise by budding, 5 fl: IWW 

they are unicellular structures circular or disc-like 

(UWT:), without feet («W0» invisible on account of extreme 
fineness of coppery colour um) 

etc. In describing their function, he says that ‘they eat 
away skin, muscles, bones, cartilage etc’ 

This description shows that they had some 
' means of magnification ; otherwise, how can they ever say 
that a certain thing is invisible on account of its extreme 
fineness and than directly proceed to describe its form, colour, 
etc.? Their description of the functions could only mean that 
they had, at any rate some idea, of the phagocytic function 
of blood corpuscles. Similarly, their treatment of topics like 
, fertilisation, growth of 'the embryo, etc. points to the fact that 
they had fair notions of physiological processes in the human 
body. 

Anatomy, physiology, identification of drugs, etc. 
are really speaking, preliminary subjects in medical literature. 
The most important subjects that a treatise on general 
medicine is expected to deal with are,the principles underlying 
health and disease, aetiological factors, pathological changes 
and symptomatology, methods of examination, therepeutic 
agents with their actions and classification of diseases under 
different headings together with the measures to be used to 
combat them. These are, as may be expected, treated at con- 
siderable length in the accredited original texts. 
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According to Ajnirveda, the principle underlying life- 
functions, is a concept embracing three factores inter- 
dependent on one another. This is the Thridosha principle) 
the foundation of life-functions according to the Indian school 
of thought. When the three factors or functions balanced 
one another, one was in a state of health, and every imbalance, 
even if insufficient to produce symptoms, meant ill-health. 
There is a tendency, specially among those trained in the 
Western school of thougt, to stigmatise this conception as 
unscientific and imaginary. This is due to want of careful 
study of the concept as well as to the prejudice generated by 
the Humoural theory of the Greeks, which by the way, was 
only a very superficial and degenerate form of the thridosha 
principle itself. When properly understood, the thridosha 
principle will be found to be a very scientific and all-inclusive 
conception, quite in consonance with the most modern thought 
on the subject. Because of its great importance 1 shall try 
to show what the principle stood for. 

The three factors or doshas are Vatha, Pitha, and Kapha 
or Sleshraa. Vatha is described by Charaka as “«f: nftdt 
Wf : m:*\ . To understand the real signU 

ficance of the definition it is essential to get at the correct 
and appropriate meanings of the words. They are ; — 

Rftkshalt ; (Bush, himsSyim : to irritate or excite). The 
term denotes excitability. 

Laghtdii ; (Laghi gatyarthe : to be quick). Denotes the 
extreme quickness of its activity. 

Sltab ; (SyAi, gati>«, to be dull). Denotes that it^ by 
itself, is inactive. 

Kharalh (solid as opposed to drava). Denotes that the 
material basis of VStha function is solid in 
nature. 

Stlksbmat ; (fine). Denotes the fineness of structures of the 
material basis of the function. 
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Calais ; Denotes its function as the motive power. 
Visaijat ; Denotes the clear white colour of the material 
basis of the function. 

Now the definition would mean that “Vatha is that 
which is susceptible to excitation, quick in transmitting the 
excitation produced by some other agent, unable to produce 
any impulse by itself, the material basis of the functions 
being white in colour, solid and of very fine structure. It 
is the producer of all motions. What could this be but 
nerve and its functions. This inference is supported 
by terms like V 8tha-hatha for paralysis, etc. It should be 
remembered that the autonomous nervous system is, as well, 
included under the term VStha. In passing, 1 may state 
that the ancient Indians were adepts in the knowledge of 
the autonomous system as will be revealed by a careful 
study of their Hatha* Yflga, whose main endeavour was to 
bring that system under volitional control. 

Similar analysis will show that Pitta stood for secre- 
tions including internal secretions, and Sleshma for connec- 
tive tissue system. Today it is well known, that the 
nervous system, especially the autonomous, and the internal 
secretary system are interdependent and any imbalance 
between the two means a pathological condition however 
insiginficant it may be. The protection afiorded by 
the connective tissues as the blood, by the healthy skin and 
mucus membrane, etc. against foreign toxic agents and toxins 
is also well known today. 1'he healthy condition of the 
connective tissue system depends on the healthy condition 
of the nervous and secretary systems, and these depend for 
their health on the protection afforded by connective tissue^ 
from £<M%ign toxic agents. Thus it will be seen that the 
health of the individual depends upon the balanced state of 
these three factors. This precisely is what Ayurveda also 
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Baj 0 . Thus it will be seen that the thridoaha principle is 
perfectly scientific, accurate and in full agreement with the 
most modem teaching on the subject. 

Their pathology is necessarily based on this thridosh 
principle. This gives rise to some diiferuce regarding the parts 
assigned to the various aeteological factors. The difference 
's most marked in the case of infectious diseases, Ayurveda 
fully recognises infectivity and infectious diseases ; but they 
contend that the infective agent by itself is not capable of 
producing any disease. They can and will produce diseases 
only when there is some defect in the balance between the 
three (JOshas. This is quite rational, and is a very rational 
explanation of natural immunity of the living body. As a 
result of the thridosha basis theory of all diseases, Ayurveda 
m its treatment of iufectios diseases attemptus to restore the 
lost equilibrium of the doshas besides measures calculated to 
treatment the symptoms; whereas in the Western system, 
treatment of infectious conditions consists of little more 
than careful nursing and measures to meet symptoms. 

Thridosha imbalance is the basic cause. The deter- 
mining and immediate causes they classified into three main 
groups (1) or entry of materials which 

have not formed a community of essence with the body. All 
infections and toxic agents will fall in this group. (2) 
or cou-heeding to the dictates of nature. In this 
class are included all errors of living in their various forms. 
(3) or natural decay. This is Charaka’s classification 

and is all-inclusivo. Susrulha recognises seven classes of 
causes. They are (1) heridity, (2) intra-uterine causes, (3) 
errors of living, (4) traumatic, (6) climatic, (6) accidents 
and (7) natural decay. 

j 

; > mw- 

} «frcRRWl|W:, ^ aiR- 
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m ; ^ j 

Iprasqf^:, ^ %RRn^: «IW#WI:...; 

wiTOR^i, > 5^(W m 

These classifications are all rational and no exception 
can be taken towards them. 

The symptamatology of Ayurveda is accurate . and 
elaborate. Where modern medicine depends on laboratory 
help for correct diagnosis, they had to depend on a correct 
symptamatology and careful observation. They had practi- 
cally no laboratory methods, and what passed for chemica^ 
tests was a very crude affair. In the field of physical 
examination they were acquainted with palpation and percus* 
sion, but ausculation in the modern sense was unknown to 
them. 

Their pharmacology was in consonance with their thri^ 
dosa-basis of health and disease. They studied the pharmaco- 
dynamics and therapeutic values of not only the materials 
they used as medicines, but also of materials of food and 
drink. Their pharmacological devision was into five factors, 
viz^ Rasa, Vipaka, Veerya, Guna and Prabbava. By Rasa 
they meant something more than the mere taste, is eviden(; 
from the properties they have ascribed to each Rasa. Obaraka 
speaks of Madhuras, as body^builders in general as thsy are 
of like nature with the body (sitmya), beneficial to growing 
children and the old, as promotor of longivity, as }H*omotor 
of milk in the breasts of suckling women, as nutritbus 
and tending to help deposition of fat etc. These are the 
common properties of carbohydrates and fats in general 
and one is justified in equating this class with carbohydrates 
and fats, it is interesting to note that the Vipaka of all 
carbohydrates is into sugar- 
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Vipaka stands for the conversion, the materials undergo 
in the alimentary tract and the rasa- characteristic of the new 
product. 

Veerya was classed into two, Ushpa and Slta. Ushna 
meant that which promotes warmth and probably stood for 
what in Western nomenclature may be called promotors of 
metabolism. Sita was the reverse quality. 

Under Guna was described the physical and other 
properties mostly meant for identification. 

Prabhiva meant the therapeutic qualities of the material. 

Ayurveda advises students to acquaint themselves with 
the names, identification and properties of all drugs and 
"materials together with their properties of incompatiability. 

II 

^ II 

Their Gapa classification was based on the therapeutic 
properties ; hence the same drug may find a place in one or 
more ganas. For example, Lasunam (Allyum Sativum) is 
met with in ‘sTrshavirficana’ group as well as in the anti- 
septic group for skin diseases. With some effort it will be 
fairly easy to understand the therapeutic action of most of 
these drugs, at any rate. From the description of the symp. 
toms the drugs of different groups are expected to meet, 
one can find out the rationale of action in modern terms. 
For example, the properties of the seershavirechana group 
are to liquify mucus in the upper air pasiages, and act as 
respiratory antiseptics and expectorants. ApSmSrga seeds 
(Achyranthus aspera) is a member of this class. On chemica] 
analysis we find it to contain a large quantity of Potash 
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in the form of carbonate. We know that Potassium carbo- 
nate and similar alkalies tend to liquify mucus and help its 
expulsion. Pippali, Piper lon^m, is another member of 
this group. We know the volatile oil of the whole of Piper- 
acea family is excreted by the kidneys, skin and respiratory 
organs. Thus we see that it acts as a disinfectant and res- 
piratory stimulant when the volatile oil passes through the 
organs of respiration. 

A careful study of all the Ganas thiswise will, I 
believe, give very useful information which may be of distinct 
service to the Western system of medicine as well. 

They had more or less twenty forms of >pharmacopea] 
preparat-ions and many methods of administration, in place 
of the hypodermic form of medication, they made scarifica" 
tion, specially on the scalp# and rubbed in the medicine when 
they wanted a very quick action as in camatose conditions 
and the like. Their inunction methods were very carefully 
planned and useful. It may be noted with some pride that 
the advances in this form of application is the contribution 
of Kerala. This method is still m wide use, especially in 
Kerala, in lieu of Kalpa methods for. general rejuvination, 
well as for certain diseases, specially, of the nervous system* 
The measure is known in Kerala under the general term 
SnBhakriyas, and are subdivided into many forms as PbSra, 
Kizhi, Pizhichil, Kavara*kaii etc. The medicament is applied 
to the body as a whole or to the part affected, as required, 
and massaged in a well-planned scientific manner. When 
properly done I have found the measure to be very effica** 
clous. I have found high blood pressure responding to it 
in a very efficient manner. 

Most of the Yogas or set. formulae aroi though some- 
what complicated, very sensible and effective. Only a 
careful and detailed study of the properties of the various 
ingredients of the formulae will reveal its scientific characts*. 
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Just for an example, I shall analyse a yoga, say Suku- 
mara Ghritha, to show the rationale of its action. Its con’ 
stituents are 

1. Pauarnava, (Boerhavia diffusa), a mild and non- 

irritating diuretic and laxative. 

2. SrTparu), (Gmelina arborea), contains berzoic acid 
• etc,, a mild urinary and intestinal antiseptic calcu> 

lated to control fermentation in the intestinal 
tract. 

3. Vilvii* (Aegle macmalos), controls intestinal catarrh ; 

hence its use in dysenteries, 

4. Pitala, (Storcospermum suavolens), a mild diuretic, 

5. Sacharum muuja, a mild urinary antiseptic and diu- 

retic. 

6. Prishuiparni, (Uraria lagopoides). Tonic and 

astringent. 

7. SSlaparni, (Desmodium gungeticum) , contains an 

alkaloid affecting the liver* This helps to control 
torpidity of the liver. 

8. Brihathi- dwayato, (Solanum Indicum & Xantho. 

carpum) , diaphoretic, diuretic, and expectorant. 

9. Kshura, (Tribulus terestris), diuretic and mildly 

aphrodisiac. 

10. A^wagandha, (contains alkaloid somniferin), sedative 

and tonic. 

11. Recinis communis, laxative action. 

12. Sathffvari (aspergus racemosus), nutritive and 

galactagogue. 

13. Darbha, (Poa cynosurioides), diuretic and 

astringent. 

14. Sugar, ghee, castor oil, aromatics etc. 

The total effect, as will be readily seen, is to rid the 
body of toxins in all possible ways, yet mildly, and 
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to keep the bowelw clear. It is ueedlesa to add that 
such a formula is very useful to maintain general 
health in old people who are not ultra careful in 
their modes of living. This prescription again, is 
one I have found to be very useful in Chronic 
constipation, in high blood pressure and in certain 
cases of albuminurea. 

lo is said that Ayurveda is poor in surgery. In actual 
practice it is now so, but their books deal with surgery in a 
very fair manner. The truth is that surgery fell into disuse 
due to a variety of causes, not the least being the aj)athy 
of Jains and Buddhists towards it. Surgical efficiency 
depends mainly on, fair knowledge of anatomy, knowledge 
of aseptic and antiseptic measures, some form of anaesthesia 
and ability to control bleeding. That the ancient Indians 
had very fair knowledge of anatomy is evident from their 
works as pointed out before. In the field of asepsis 'and 
antisepsis too, they had fair practical knowledge. They 
sterilised materials by fumigation with Benzoin and -similar 
resinous substances, and by bailing ; they used tars, dis- 
tilled tars of teak, devadaru etc., for their antiseptic proper- 
ties (Phenyl group) and when a severe action was required 
they uied even escharotics (ksharas). They knew that 
hypertonic solutions of salt and su^r acted as antiseptics 
without destruction of tissues and it is in this sense they 
were using honey in surgery. All told, their antiseptic 
measures were not much behind what was obtained in the 
Western system some forty or fifty years back. 

They have mentioned practically alcohol alone as an 
anaesthetic. Stray references, there are, to two materials 
Mohanachoorna and Sanjeevany, an aneasthetic and a resus- 
ciator. The description of an operation on the king for hi« 
terrible headache, as given in Bhojaprabhandha, mentions 
among other things an aeaesthetic. In passing it may be 
noted that the operation described is remoTal of Gasaerina 
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ganglion ; thi^ de8cri|>tioa o£ tbu material removecl as 
* $apharakala ’ is very apt to describe the ganglion with its 
attached roots. 


^ ^isihRr ^ a 3fNlW ?i^ gn ifru g p^ i 


They had efEicient measures for arresting bleeding, and 
their measures were as good as what Western systenx uses 
today. Besides styptics, pressure and co Id to control 
ouzing, they knew to tie the vessels. They had forceps to 
catch vessels (samdamsini)and they used absorbable materials 
as catgut to tie theui. Such descri} tions as, 

(f^) •••• wi 

II II «ipf 
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are positive proofs that they possesed very good knowledge 
of controlling bleeding during surgical operations. 

t 

It is evident that they w.a% fully acquainted with 
almoit all the inaportant midwifery operations such as the 
use of forceps, versions etc, and even caeserian section, 
though only after the death of the mother. They did 
iutrioate abdomk»l operations as removal of gall-«tDaeB, 
operations for intestinal ohstructious, operatkms on the 
organa of special senses and plaetic operations. The opera* 
tioa fear Qulma described by Charaka certainly removal 
gallstonea. 


I 

q|^ flR. II 

^ 5^ aiw 
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5Rr: fW I 

WHiy *w "R^ *WI3PT SnrCT?^ 11 
??(Nf^ 3^% ST «^F?nR4 I 

The meaning is, ‘*that a£ter mobilising the gulma 
(certainly after opening the abdomen) the ghata is fired to 
prodiK^ a vaccnm in it to cause the gulma to be sacked and 
held in position ; it is then applied to the gulma, the 
galUbladder. When it is found that the gall bladder is well 
secured by the vaocum, the ghata is used to hold and raise 
up the vbcus to enable the operation to be performed on the 
duct where the obstruction is. Now, the pentonial cavity 
is shut off by placing dothes so that it may not get soiled 
when the next step is done. Then the stone is cut down 
upon to the required size (pramSnavid — one who knows the 
measurement required) and the stone is removed by 
‘milking’. The special direction to spare touching the 
intestines etc, clearly shows it to be an open abdominal 
operation. ‘Vimarga’ in the term Yimargajam, means a 
winding or screw-like passage and is very apt to describe 
the cystic duct. 

« 

Their knowledge in the field of poisons of snakes and 
allied animals and their modes of treatment were of a 
high order. Again, in this field too, Kerala has contributed 
considerably. The classification of snakes and the 
symptamatology of theirs are equal to the most modern 
teaching we possess. A comparison, say with Castallani, 
will prove that it is so. They divided poisonous snakes 
into Darveekara, or the hooded types of the Golubridae 
&mily, Mandali or the Viperidae family, Rajiman or the 
Crotalinae family and a hybrid class. Their treatment 
consisted of ligature above the bitten part, sucking of the 
wound with or Muthout scarification, cauterisation of the 
wound etc. They Imd also remedies, into many of which, 
entered drugs like arsenic, ate^as precatorius etc. The effect 
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of their treatment is good as evidenced by experience. A 
case-report by a member of the Western medical system as 
reported in the Travancore Medical Journal, the official 
organ of the followers of the Western system, will bear out 
the claim advanced ior the Indian preparations. 

In India, the services of medical science was made 
available to all through free hospitals known as Dharmasalas 
or Funny asalas even as early as the time of King Asoka, is 
recorded history. The descriptions given in medical 
literature as well as by Chinese and other travellers about the 
hospital system in ancient India shows that it was something 
which any nation in the world could be proud of. They 
had also, naturally, a very efficient nursing system as can be 
easily seen from the descriptions. 

Rules of hygiene and public health measures were also 
not wanting Roles and regulations of personal hygiene 
were found in the medical lit^ature itself. Public health 
measures were treated in Brahmanas and Dharmasasthras; in 
fact a good part of these books de Jt with hygienic factors 
directly or indirectly. Only, that public health measures 
were left in the hands pf the wardens of society and Dharma- 
sasthras were their hand-books of guidance. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, was the true condition of 
Ayurveda as one can make out from the ancient texts. 
This is past history that we can legitimately be proud cf. 
But mere glorying on the i past will lead ^us nowhere ; such 
self-glorification may even stand in the way of our future 
progress. Today, I am sorry to observe, that scientific 
out-look that is discernable in the ancient treatises is, 
rarely if ever, seen in practice. The system has deteriorated 
very mach,'almoBt to the level of a dignified form of opiacker j. 
The first seep towards all progress is the reoogmti.oii of one's 
own defects and deficiencies. It behoves us as sons and 
daughters of India to bestir betimes and attempt to reinstate 
the ancient wisdom on the high pedastal from which it 
happened to fall 
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To achieve* this, the firafc essenlaal is to cast off all pride 
and prejud'ce and admit the validity and oneness of Truth 
irrespective of its time or place of origin. The next step is 
to make an exhaustive, careful and comparative study of all 
the available literature on the subject in the light of modern 
^chittnees as well as direct experience. All rational factors 
•and fiictors whose effects are vmicbed for by direct 
experience even if their rationale are unknown, shoiidd be 
vetamed and collated into a unit series written in detail and 
at length. Of the remaimog, those that are against direct 
experience and those that are essentially irrational should 
be discarded. What remains after these two operations may 
he> tentatively accepted as working hypotheses fur future 
scrutiny and study. Deficiencies shouild .be made up by 
bold borrowings from modern systems. For example^ 
Anatomy, identification and nomenclature of drugs, methods 
of asepsis and antiseptics, anaesthetic methods, methods of 
examinations etc, may have to be borrowed ; some in toto 
and some adapted to meet requirements. The Gem of 
Ayurveda, the thridosha principle must not only be retained 
but should also be further inve^stigated to get a clearer 
insight into all the implications the idea leads to. 

The Ayurvedic materia Medioa should be properly 
identified and subjected to careful chemical and pharttacentica} 
research to find out and isolate the acrive principles and 
to understand the rationale of their therapeutic actions. 
The pharmacopeal preperations may, with advantage, be 
remodelled to enable easy and quick compounding, witboht 
of course, sacrificing their therapeutic efficiency. Based on 
the chemical and pharmacological findings, standardisation 
should be aimed at to protect the good nane of the system 
as well as the health of the users. These are some of tte 
urgent steps that have to be taken if 'Ayurveda is to progress 
or even to retain its present hold. 
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All these mean the wiihDg co-operation of the public as 
wdl as of the various Governments concerned and conuder- 
able money. For various reasons, it is perhaps from Indian 
India, that ready help may be expected, I can almost 
prophesy that it is in Travancore, and that during the 
Glorious Reign of the highly cultured, talented and illustrious 
Maharaja now adorning the Throne, that rejuvination of. 
Oriental culture in general, and of Ayurveda in particular is 
going to take shape. May the Apoorva-Vaidya help to make 
my words come true. 

ii. Astronomy. 

The generalisations I made in respect of Ayurveda 
hold good more or less in respect of other technical and 
scientific branches of Ancient Indian thoughts. Kerala has 
made its liberal contribution to practically every branch. In 
the realm of Astronomy the numerical notation by the 
letters of the alphabet known as the ‘KatapaySdi’ formula 
is a Kerala contribution* In all other Indian works only 
the Bhootha-samkhya method is used. It is noteworthy to 
add that it is the Kerala annotator's who have read a Kata- 
payadi sense in some of the ancient and Upper Indian 
writings. But, in those, only stray cases are met with 
where the Katapayadi formula holds good. The method of 
calculations current in Kerala as well as all the formulae 
needei for calculation are of Kerala origin. Some 
centuries back, convinced, that the then orthodox methods of 
calculation were not correct as tested by actual experience, 
Kerala pandits took up the question and overhauled the 
whole system by replacing all the older formulae by new 
ones to render the calculations tally with actual findings as 
tested by direct Celestial observations. This new system 
knotm as theDrik- system found feivour practically throughout 
South India. This system too, is not quite accurate now, and 
stands in need of corrections as was contemplated by their 
framers themselves. I am aware that some thirty years or 
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HO back, Hia Holineas Krisimhabharathy, Sankaracharya of 
Sringeri Peefcha, who was interested in the aubject, tried to 
gat the syatem of calculation corrected as to make the results 
tally with actual obaervatory findings. Unfortunately the 
scheme did not materialise as at that time it waa found that 
some of the pandits objected to replace the Geocentric or 
Bhoomadhya formulae by Heliocentric or Bha-valaya-madhya 
formulae, and His Holineas did not live long after that, to 
influence the pandits to modify their views. In mentioning 
this incident 1 am poiniing to one of the grave difficulties 
that may have to be faced in trying to improve the orthodox 
methods, be it in the field of Astronomy, Ayurveda, 
Dharmasastm or what not. This, perhaps, is the greatest of 
all difficulties, and can be met only by firmness tempered 
with great tact. 

I am sure the Oriental section of the new Travancore 
University will tackle all such problems, find satisfactory 
solutions and re 'establish the Grand Old Indian Culture, 
improved, made healthy and rejuvinated, on sound and 
rational basis to the Glory of our Revered and Beloved 
Bharatha-Matha. May the Divine Effulgence light its path. 
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DIETETICS IN AYURVEDA 

How IT COULD BK FOFULABI8ED AND ADOPTED TO 
MODERN CONDITIONS. 

V. NaBATANASWAMI L. I. M. H. P. I. M. 

Gooernment Indian Medical School, Madras. 

Introduction 

In recent times the question o£ dietetics is engaging the 
minds of all thinking people all over the civilized world. 
There is an expert commission of League of Nations doing 
research and publishing from time to time its findings. Near* 
er home at Coonor a group of people, experts in nutritional 
research, are making enquiries ini the nutritive value of 
Indian food stuffs. The question naturally arises why there 
should be such enquiries every where ? Is it because people 
for a very long time, all over the world, have neglected to 
study the value of their diets and only recently these experts 
found out the supreme neglect of their ancestors ; or is it 
because the normal natural diet of our ancestors has fallen 
into disrepute by the changing conditions and civilization and 
has become useless and does not give proper nutrition to the 
people that take it. Or can it be possible that these experts 
have become faddists and want to make every body believe 
that their ideas on nutrition are the most correct and but for 
them the world will be extinct very soon. 

There is too much noise made now>a*days on dietetics. 
Man is physiologically an animal and like all animals, he has 
mostly depended on his instinct for the proper selection of 
suitable food material ; he found the food around him and 
what could be easily procurable was suffident and good for 
him. Perhaps, doe to civilization, certain habits have 
changed, but yet to a greater degree he has depended very 
much on the same kind of food his ancestor used. So, if the 
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general health is found to be poorer now and if there are a 
greater number of diseases followed by a greater death roll it 
is not mainly due to bad nutrition and “ ill balanced diet ’* 
as some faddists would like us to believe but due to variou® 
other causes. This much alone is to be conceded that food 
reform is very essential at the present state like reforms in 
other matters which affect the health of man but an over- 
emphasis is quite unnecessary. 

Indian contribution to the world of knowledge. 

It is generally believed that India contributes much to 
the world of knowledge in religion, in philosophy, in con. 
structive politics and in many other branches of science. It 
is also the belief of great many people that India could con- 
tribute in certain jwsitive sciences, and medicine is one of 
them- Unlike in modern medicine, in tbe Ayurvedic system 
erf medicine dietetics plays an important role. A student of 
Ayurvedic medicine should be in a position to distinguish 
from suitable, (pathya) from unsuitable (apathya) food In 
treatment of diseases djetary is a necessary adjuvant. In 
certain cases more emphasis is laid on diet than on medicine. 
So much so, when a patient goes to a doctor for treatment he 
knows that there are restrictions in diet and enquires of the 
doctor what diet he should take. It has become proverbial, 
that Ayurvedic medicine is closely associated with a restric- 
ted diet. 


Clasi/itation of diet. 

The diet in Ayurveda can be classified under two heads 
the diet to a healthy person (swastha) and the diet to a 
diseased person (aswastha). The former is treated in all 
most all books under hygiene (swaetha vritta) and thoktier 
in treatment (chikitea). 

The diet of a healthy person consists of both solids and 
liqpuds. It is not possible to consider in a short paper all 
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the dietetic articles mentioned in books and giye their rela* 
tive merits. But an attempt is made here to give broadly 
the commonly used £ood articles and how the ancients classi- 
fied them. ' At first comes the group o£ grains and pulses 
(Dhanya Varga), It is again grouped into five varieties, 
Dhanya panchakam namely (1) Shalai (2) Vreehi (3) Shooka 
(4) Shimbi and (5) Trina. 

Is rice poor food'f Comparison mth wheat. 

In southern India, Bengal and in the Gangetic plains, 
rice is being grown and that lorms the staple food of the 
population in these regions. There are varieties o£ rice and 
all the varieties could be brought under Shall and Vreehi 
dhanyams. It should be remembered that there are fifteen 
varieties of Shali and five varities of Vreehi. These two 
groups are taken as the best food possible. Of the several 
properties of this class of food balyam and brimhanam (that 
which gives strength and weight) are the most important. In 
spite of such authoritative assertion of the Sastras we find a 
wholesale condemnation of rice as a staple food by our 
modem research scholars. It is declared that rice (Oryza 
Sativa) has no vitamip A and no vitamin B2 and that it is 
difficient in ever so many other ways and so absolutely use- 
less as a food stuff. It is usually given to us that wheat 
(Godhuma) is a better diet and a Punjabi or a North Indian 
diet is considered to be the best. It is true that in wheat 
there is a great amount of vitamin A and a greater 
amount of vitamin Bl. But for this difference rice and 
wheat contain very much the same amount of chemicals. The 
calorofic value per 100 grms. of rice is 850*2 and wheat 
345*4. So. even in this there is not much difference. History 
enxphatioally says that the ancient rice eating population at a 
remote.iime won wars, conquered countries and spread edu* 
cat^n and culture far and wide. So from t^e stand point of 
Ayurveda for growth rice is as good as any other and it peed 
not be condemned as wanting. It is true that milled rice 
may lose some of its properties and that could be avoided 
very etiily. 
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Pulget, 

Next come the pulses (shimbi dhanyam). There are 
fifteen varieties of it described in our Sastras. The commonly 
used pulses as dietery articles are green gram phaseolus ra** 
diatus (mudga) black gram, phaseolus mungo (masha)bengal 
gram cicer arietinum (Adaki). These are generally supposed 
to be good to increase strength (Bal}^m) increase tveight and 
fat of the body (Brimhanam and medasyam). For every 
vegetarian these pulses play a prominent part. Thes*^ 
contain in a large quantity vitamin A, Bl and B2. 


Trinadanya, 

In the last class come the Kshudra danyam or Trina 
danyam. Under this group grains like ragi, kambu etc. are 
mentioned. There are eleven varieties of these. They are 
used mainly by the poorer class of people and ordinarily they 
are not considered as good as Shall, Shashtika or Godhuma* 

Methods of expression in Ayurveda, 

In describing the properties of dietetic articles simple 
method of expression are used, It is divided first into two 
classes heavy diets, (Guruaharam) and light diet (la^iu). 
The former would contain more of solid and liquid 'mutter 
(Parthiva and Apyamsa) and consequently these food stuffs 
will have greater power to build the tissues. The laghu 
dravyas are generally composed of gasseous and radian^; 
states of matter (Vayu and Tejas) and so the materfel will 
have greater power to lessen the build and make the person 
weaker. So the selection of food stuffs become easy, Tf a 
person wants to grow fatter and strongs he hasohly'to 
take ^^ter amounts of Parthiva articles and if redudng 'Ae 
body is required he has to take more Thejasa Snd Vayavya 
artleles. 



Seasonal variations 

The Ayurvedic people recognise that a person’s strength 
varies according to the seasons. In cold weather his strength 
is great in hot weather his strength is very low and mother 
seasons moderate. On acc junt of this seasonal variation the 
food also is selected to salt the condition and one kind of food 
is not advocated all through the year. In cold weather the 
folWing diet is recommended Wheat, black gram, milk 
and its derivities- In hot weather as the persons strength 
becomes less the food that is rocommended should be more 
nutritious, easy to digest containing more liquids and sweets. 

The classification of articles of diet does not stop with 
the staple food alone, (dhanya varga) but also done under 
Sbaka Varga (group of pot herbs and vegetables). There are 
six varieties of Shakes: Patram, (leaf) pushpam (flower) 
Phalam (fruit) Nalam (stalk) and Kandam (Bulbous root) Sam 
swedayam (mushrooms). lunumerabte varieties of these are 
described and the selection mainly depends upon the season 
and availability. 

Meat group — Mamsa Varga. 

So far about the classification of vegetarian group of 
foods. The meat diet is divided into two broad groups. 
Jangala, (obtained from dry places) and anupa (obtained from 
marshy and watery places). The first group is again divided 
into five varieties. The properties of the first group of food 
mainly is balyam, brimhanam, vrishyam (aphorodisiac^ 
whereas the second group builds the tissues to a grater ex- 
tent. In the Jangala group all the animals like deer, goat^ 
birds etc. are included and in the anupa group fish, tortise 
and others are included. As any text book would give the 
individual merits of various kinds of meat they are not given 
here. 

Prepared diet — Kntatnnavarga, 

In the I Ayuiyodic texts not merely these fooda are 
mentripi^ but/ ^ largagrou of foods which come under 



what are known as {vepared diet (Kritanua V arga) 
also is included. It is recognised that food materials 
change their characters to some extent or to a 
great extent as the case may be daring preparation. 
This connsts both of vegetarian and non>vegetarian 
preparations. As the preparations will vary according 
to the tastes it is not possible to group them. Yet more than 
seventy-five varieties of prepared foods are described. These 
prepared foods generally come into use in diseases more 
than as general articles of food. In these preparations both 
solid and liquid preparations are included along light and 
heavy ones. The therapeutic action is generally enhanced 
by adding certain drugs also in these preparation. 

'Dirt during pregnancy. 

The recognition of diet is so great in Avurvedic medi- 
cine, diet from month to month is described during pre- 
gnancy and after child birth. Now-a-days public health 
centres devote so much attention on these points. During 
pregnancy Shall and Shashtikam are prefered and plenty of 
milk and its derivitives. In the same way during the post 
natal and lactation period Yava and Godhuma are prefered. 

Diet for children. 

In the diet for children human milk is recommended. 
In the absence of it, either goat’s or cow’s milk is to be given 
As the child should grow, more of light and easily digestable 
things full of madhura rasam (sweet taste) should be given. 

Infivmce of food on mind. 

Perhaps what would be considered as the most import- 
ant contribution of Ayurvedic medicine on dietetics is its 
recognition of the influence of food cn mind, an important 
point ignored by modem research workers. To recommend 
a partumlar food merely on account of its nutritive value to 
any class of man is wrong and positively harmful. The 



avocations of people also should be taken into consideration 
and also their temperaments. Generally people are divided 
into three groups, Satvaikas, Bajasikas and Tamasikas accor- 
ding to their temparament. It may roughly be dassihed as 
intellectual class, martial class and labouring class. As the 
temperament and avocation of people differ naturally the 
food stuffs also should differ. The modern research work- 
ers have agreed that the food required for a labourer in the 
caloric value differs from that of a soldier and both differ 
from that of a financier, or an administrator. This differ- 
ence in calori is merely physical and let it be hoped ere long 
they will recognise this principle of influence of mind also. 

Six tastes in foods are recognised. They are madhura 
(sweet) amla (sour) lavana (Saltish) katu (Pungent) thikta, 
(bitter) and kashaya (astringent). These rasas or tastes are 
capable of influencing the bodily doshas vata, pitta and 
Kapha* So also they are capable of influencing the mind. 
Even the food which is dear to each of them is of three 
kinds. 

“Fojdt that promote length of life, vitality, strength, health 
happiness and cheerfulness and those that are sweet, soft, 
nurishiug and agreeable are the favourites of ‘‘Satvika”. 

‘‘Foods that are bitter, sour, salted, over hot, pungent, dry 
and burning and those that produce pain, grief and disease 
are liked by the Bajasika.” 

“And that which is not freshly cooked, which is tasteless, 
putrid and stale, which is of the leavings and is unclean is 
the food daar to Tamasa person.” The foregoing quotations 
from Bhagavadgita amply justify the statement that indis- 
(S^iminate jvopaganda to one particular kind of food is wrong 
and usejiesB. 



Bow it could he popularised. 

To explain the value of food in terms of modern sdenti* 
fic terminology of caloric values and chemical or bio-chemical 
content will not serve the purpose of popularising it, as the 
majority of people in India will not understand it. There- 
fore, the information given in nutrition should be non-techni- 
cal so that the lay man may understand As mentioned in 
the previous pages, the classification should be according to 
the rasas in the first instance, then according to their acti- 
vities. The economic condition of the i>eople in India is so 
poor that if the diet reform is to be successful much careful 
propaganda should be done. There is no use condemning a 
particular diet because the laboratory analysis of food stuff 
is not encouraging. The molicular combination (Vichitra 
prathyayarabda) of certain food is so complicated that analy- 
sis would not reveal anything. So, nutritional research 
scholars should go about in the country, study the conditions 
of the people and the common diet that they take. In the 
majority of cases the diet is good for them and they are 
enormously strong and healthy. The local food alone is the 
best as the medicinal herbs around him, fmr, both of them, the 
person and the food, have got the samb climatic conditions. 
Leaving aside the food that is easily procurable, if a person 
is asked to get some other food, in the present economic con- 
dition of India he is unable to get. But still his faith in 
the findings of the modern research scholars is so much that 
he wants to get the food that they recommend. He is 
unable to get enough and he is undernourished. 

Milk, fruits, nuts and other such costly things are essen- 
tial for the body and they should certmnly be got.. Bat 
when the people are unable to find the means to procure 
them suitable aubstitutes should be suggested. In the oaae 
of milk for example on account of its prohibitive cost,, people 
should be advised to take plenty of buttermilk. Though from 
the stand point of Ayurvedic medicine the characters of both 
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are different but from the modern stand point they resemble 
very much the same. In the case of fruits people should be 
advised to take plenty of plantains and lemons, perhaps the 
cheapest fruits that could be got. It is very happy to note 
that people in Kerala, rich or poor has imbibed the idea of 
taking plenty of bananas (Nendrankai). Merely publication 
of periodicals or lectures in urban areas, emphasising the 
‘balanced’ from 'ill balanced’ diet is not enough Such kind 
of propaganda help only the educated and richer class who 
frequent or reside in the cities. But statistics would show 
that the under nourishment and diseases due to it are more 
among the labourers who are unable to get proper nourish- 
ment, on account of illiteracy and low wages. So the Public 
Health Department should take up the question and by suita- 
ble agency house to house propoganda is to be done. When 
it is said suitable agency, it is meant people who know the 
local conditions, local diet and traditions and customs and 
not merely people whose knowledge of dietetics is either 
bookish or from the laboratory. 

By saying the above it is not intended to decry the 
value of modern resea'rch on dietetics. But like noany things 
that are foreign, the findings of the expert body, calories, 
vitamins, and minerals fail to reach the ear of the person to 
whom these findings are intended. It merely serves the 
high class people, who, if anything suffer from over nourish- 
ment. 

Tuberculosis Fund. 

Hecendy Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow has floated 
a fund to combat against tuberculosis. The appalling death 
rate per year due to this disease in India is great. Among 
the various causes of this d sease, want of proper nourish- 
ment is the most important. If any money is to be spent 
on the disease it is tery essential that preventive measures 
are to be adopted than curative. When tuberculosis becomes 
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esiablished in a person, it is not generally possible to give 
him a core. Bat the disease may be prevented . Kot by 
providing open pUy grounds, ventilated houses etc. They 
are -of course essential, but by giving food, nourishing food 
which they lack very much. In certain places free distri- 
bution of milk is being given to the school children and the 
results are very comforting. In the same way proper food 
also should be supplied. 

Perhaps when the provincial Governments could com- 
mand more money, when there could be wealthy philanthro- 
phists and if educated young men and women could take up 
the work of propagating the knowledge of dietetics, India 
also ere long would become a healty nation 
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SODHANAKARMAS. 

Vaidta Bhushana Bhishamg Mani, 

Dr. T. Jiytab Boss, Guntdb District. 

Before coming to the subject proper, T may be per- 
mitted to say that the holding of this Ayurvedic Section 
along with other technical science is new in its kind taking 
important place in the history of All-India Oriental Con- 
ference. If we trace back the history of this Oriental Con- 
ference, there was no occasion when an Ayurvedic Section 
was held separately though there has been some provision 
under technical sciences. The introduction of Ayurvedic 
Section at present is mainly due to the agitation of the All- 
India Hereditary Ayurvedic Doctors’ League which has been 
functioning for the development and the propagation of the 
science. 

I extent my humble thanks on behalf of our League 
to the Government of Travancore for the due recognition of 
the Ayurvedic science. As it was responsible for the in- 
ception of a separate section for Ayurveda, this L( ague is also 
responsible for the change in the selection of sectional pre- 
sident of Ayurveda. At any rate, I wish that the promotion 
of Ayurvedic Science will come out in its true colours under 
the able guidence of Dr. Ravi Varma, the president of this 
section. 

Further I want to dratv the attention of the Conference 
that the existence of the ancient and the revered science of 
Ayurveda is mainly due to the hereditary Ayurvedic Physi- 
cians without being drowned in the ocean of obUvion in 
spite of continued foreign domination and mischievous pro- 
paganda of rival systems of healing. 

The attention of the Conference is invited to the fact 
that the practising Ayurvedic Physicians cs a whole have 
been committing an incorrigible blunder by neglecting the 
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“Sodhanakarmas” which form the most integrel part of 
treatment of diseases. The various Sodhanakarmas or the 
eliminative measures are indispensable for i removal of 
Doshas which spreiid, occupy, and spoil the respective por- 
tions of body. The Sodhanakarmas arc as follows : — 

1. Vastbi 2. Vamana, 3 .Rechana 4. Swedana and 

5, Sneha, etc. 

Vasthikarma. 

Vasthi is generally intended for removal of Vaj'u or the 
derangement in the symp«\thetic nervous system which is the 
sole cause of several diseases. Vasthikarma is the foremost 
of all the remedial agents for elimination of Doshas. 
Vasthikarma is again divided into : — 

l.Anuvasa 2. Niruha 3. Uttara 

Auuvasa is prepared with medicated Tylas or oils or 
milk, or both. 

Niruha is prepared with dicoctions. 

Uttara is intended for cleansing urethra and bladder. 
The particular kind of dicoctions and 'medicated oils depend 
more upon the nature of the patients and the disease, 
Vasthikarma is the foremast of all. Yogins a]so adopt this 
as an i mportant one among Shatkarmas for Kayasudhi or 
regenerration of bodies, though their way of conduction 
is quite different. 

There is also Sirovasthi though tailed with the name of 
Vasthi, it is not intended to eliminate poisons or Doshas from 
Vasthi portion i. e , the portion below the naval. It is 
purely intended for the creation of Etheric space and thus 
giving a full play for nejn'e force. 

In the case of Sirovasthi, oils poured retained on head 
ranove vayu from the head and thus stimulate the nervous 
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system. This kind of Sodhana has been playing an im* 
portant part in all mental and brain disorders, and any 
diseases that appear above the neck such as eyes, nose 
ears, etc. 

Vamana, 

Vomiting or Vamana is annncther important elimina- 
ting measure. It is meant for cleaning phlegm and hyper- 
secretion of bile (Oordhvagata Pitta). Manga is consider' 
ed to be the best agent for producing vomiting. It does not 
irritate the mucus membrane as other ingredients. The 
modern way of introducing ^Stomach-tube for vomiting haS 
also been prescribed in our text books with the aid of the 
stem of a lotus. In the text books of Yoga, there is 
Douthikarma or swallowing a long piece of cloth for the 
same purpose. Neither Douthinor modern Stomach wash, 
ing is potent enough to remove the irrihited bile completely 
and cause its Samanam or normal condition. 

Next to vomiting, Rechanakarraa is important. We 
must not mistake that the Vasti and the Rechana are in- 
tended for the same purjjjse. The former is intended for the 
removal of wind and the stimulation of nervous system 
whereas the latter for the removal of bile and over-accumul- 
ated mucus from the system; Trivrut (Jalap) has been con- 
sidered to bo the best for this purpose and its purification 
process expounded in our text books is yet unknown to our 
Western Researchers. We most consider the strength, 
consiitution, time etc- before the administration of this karma 
and other karmas as well. 

Next comes “Snehakarama” or prescription of medicated 
ghees and oils both as internal and external applications 
This is an excellent process for removal of fat, Vayu, < Ph. 
legm and lubrication of the alimentary canil. Concentrated 
oils are also recommended for elimination of Vayu and 
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lubrication of the remotest parts of the system. One 
shoali bs aatioas not to administer this particular karma to 
the enfeebled and dspepticy patients. 

Swedanam or the sweating process comes next. The 
various sweating processes advocated in the Ayurvedic 
science, are far superior to the western sweating applications 
like Russian baths, Turkish Ba‘hs, Dry-hot packs, e'c. . 

Some of our sweat applications are prepared with 
Herbal dicoctions, suited to the constitutions, diseases Doshas 
etc. Some with oils, milk and cereals like “Pinda Sweda” 
and some as pastes as in the case of Upanah Sweda. 

It ha? become very difficult to understand the valuable 
principles of Ayurveda for want of correctly framed 
annotations. State protections etc.. Hence I appeal to the 
Congress and the other National Provincial Governments 
to give due impetus to the science of Ayurveda. 
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AYURVEDIC DIETOLOGY. 


Pranaohabya Professor Dr. D. Bangachabyulu, 

N. D., D. Me., Pa. N. D. (Amarioa) Guntur,' 

President, The All -India Hereditary Ayurvedic 
Doctors’ League and Madras Provincial 
Registered Indian Medical Practitioners’ 
Association. 

It is really surprising to barn that the modern 
researchers on Dietology have been committing an Himalyan 
blunder by neglecting the treasure of knowledge found in 
the ancient Science of Ayurveda. Their conclusions would 
have been more sound and practicable, had they taken pains 
to consider the fuudiiraentals on Dietitics in Ayurveda, for 
prevention of diseases, and restoration of health of the 
suffering humanity. In spite of the development of several 
systems of Dietology such as Mono-diet, Caloric-diet, Dry 
diet. Rational-diet, Tissue-building diet, Vegetarianism, non- 
toxin-forming diet, Protoplasoinic diet, Mucusless diet, 
Salisbury’s diet, non-Stiraulating diet. Milk diet Raw and 
germinated diet Nut ilnd Fruit diet, Vitamin diet etc., and 
there are many important points untouched until now, by the 
occidental researchers of Dietology in the Oriental Chemistry 
of Ayurveda. Though impossible to deal with tha subject 
exhaustively in a very short time allowed, 1 shall trace the 
most important and vital points on Dietitics of Ayurveda. 

All foodstuffs (Dravyas) are composed of the five 
elements. In all the foodstuffs only one Element predom- 
inates, while the remaining constituting the whole. The 
Element of the Earth in a foodstuff can be determined by 
the weight, stability, peculiar odour, not easily digestible 
capacity and nutritious characteristics, that of water can be 
known through its acidity, coolness, transparency, and, 
trli .cei-i 1 -• c ) niitions, that of fire from burning, heating 
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shining and d^estible qualities, that of Air heating, spread, 
ing, effect producing, moving and reactionary natnre and 
that of ether from its sound produciiig, prominent, ye; 
insignificant and light qualities. 

It is evident that all the six tastes are present in every 
foodstuff. As in the case of the Elements, a particular taste 
preceds others in each ar.icle of foodstuffs ; Each taste 
or Kasa contains all the five elements. Of all the five Ele* 
ments any two prominent elements are responsible for pro* 
(luction of a certain taste. It cm be instanced that earth 
and water make up sweet taste or (Madhura Kasa). Simi- 
larly the other Rasas are composed of. 

Each one of the taste.s again has different (qualities 
just as sweet taste has the power of producing enjoyment, 
vitality, blosoraing-couiiUuianoe, seminal strength, etc., and 
if it is taken in excess it cmscs obesity, Indigestion, etc, 
Sour taste has the capacity of producing stimulation of 
Salivery glands, digestibility, secretion of }ihlpgm and 
Sinvoidial fluid, etc., in exce.ss Anemea, debility, dropsy, 
skin-diseases, etc., are caused. Saltish taste is responsible 
for producing salivary secretion, burning sensation of the 
cheeks, appttite, bowel movement, etc., and in excess lit 
causes gray hairs, baldness, thirst, dropsy etc. Bitter taste, 
though causes distaste of the tongue, can bring a cure in 
fevers, epilipsy, skin disorders, obesity etc., and in excess it 
produces paralysis, consumption, debility etc. Pungent 
taste, stimulating sweat and salivary glands and tear 
duct, removes constipation, ulcers, dropsy, diseases of skiu^ 
throat and lungs etc,, but in excess it produces nervousness, 
thirst, impoteiicy, epilipsy etc. Astrogent taste producing 
contraction of the mucus membrane cures ulcers and 
Pulmonary disorders, biliousness and imparity of blood, and 
in excess it muses heart-diseases seminal loss, constipa- 
tion etc. 
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Grouping of tastes. 

All these six tastes can be grouped as following 
Sweet can be mixed with all other tastes. Sour, w ith all 
others except sweet, Saltish with all but sweet and sour ; 
Bitter with all others but sweet, sour and saltish, 

Pungent with only bitter and astrogent, 

Astrogent with pungent and bitter. 

All the aforesaid articles of d’et are classified as stimu- 
lating (Ushnaveerya) and cooling (Seethaveerya;. Stinrmlating 
articles are those that produce thirst, tiresomeness, irritation, 
and digestion and cooling are those that produce strengtii, 
contentment, and seminal retention. Some of tliest; food- 
stuffs undergo a peculiar chemical change in the process of 
digestion called ‘Vipaka’. Every article of foodstuffs has 
its strange quality of power called “Prabhava”. 

Therefore in prescription of diet one should consider 
the composition of the Elements, tastes, and their Rational 
combination, the qualities of Vipaka and Prabhat'a as well. 

Foodstuffs taken in limited quantities according to the 
individual prediliction§ and suitability of one’s constitution 
is a correct diet. 

Various kinds of incorrect cowbination of 
Foodstuffs, 

Irrational or incorrect diet is the following ; — 

1, Unsuitability to one’s own country (Desavirudha) 

2. Uncopability to seasons (Kalavirudha) 

3, Inproportionate combination (Mathrarirudha) 

4. What is not suited to one’s own constitution and 
previous taste (Swathmyaviradha) 

5. Toxin forming combination (Samskaravirudha) 

6, Ccxobination of unlike veerya articles (Veerya- 

vinidha) 
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7, Taking very light articles o£ foo^8tuff3 when 
one’s digestive capacity demands very strong 
food (Koshtavirudha) 

82 Taking Dosha-irritating foodstuffs when that 
particular Dosha has already been irritated 
by his ways of living (Avasthavirudha) 

9, Taking food when no proper appetite (Krama- 
virudha) 

10, Taking two contrary foodstuffs (Paraharavirudha) 

1 1, Following a course of action which is quite con- 

trary to the food, immediately after meal 
( U pacharavirudha) 

12, Preparation of food with poisonous fire-wood, etc. 

and taking burned food-stuffs ( Pakavirudha) 

13, Irrational and incoi*rect combinationfs of food-stuffs 

in a single meal ( Sarny ogavirudha) 

14, Taking what is not liked (Hrudvirudha) 

15j Taking another meal immediately after a heavy 
meal (Vidhivirudha) 

f mportani suggestions recommended. 

Milk diet is recommended for those who hav'e fasted, 
overtired, indulged in sexul intercourse and exhausted their 
vocal chords. Exclusive butter milk diet is recommended 
in cases of kidney disorders and Diarrhoea and honey to the 
.obesed. Foodstuffs taken in excessive quantities, containing 
hairs etc., not properly cooked, either very cc’ld or very hot, 
are always indigestable. Mental conditions and emotions play 
a great part in digestion. Food should be taken when only 
real appetite is felt. He who does not bathe is not fit for 
taking meal—. One who takes meal without satisfying the 
Angles, guests, children, masters and tamed animals cannot 
aasimilate his food properly. Half the portion of the sto- 
mach should be filled with food, one-fourth with w'ater, and 
the remaining one-fourth should be left vacant. Limited 
quantities of water should be drunk by those that suffer 
from diarrhoea, indigestion, enlargement of liver and spleen, 
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‘ acites, ulcers, leprosy, dropsy etc. One should not indulge 
in too much conversation, sleep, basking in the sun, jump* 
ing, riding, and walking immediately after meal. 

It will be out of place if 1 leave the various principles 
involved in modern system of the dietitics and their combi- 
nations untouched. Therefore I will draw your attention 
to the following few points : — 

1. That a certain amount of calories is needed accor- 

ding to the weight and height of a personage. 

2. That the diet should be well balanced with star- 

ches, sugar, fat, Proteids, Mineral matter and 
Vitamins. 

3. That it should be Proto-plasmic. 

4. That it should not Iw over- stimulating, 

5. That it must not be mucus-forming 

d. That it must be with proper combinations. 

This heading may bo sub-divided as following ' — 

(а) No two starches should be mixed in a single 

meal. 

(б) No fruits should be taken along with a starch 

meal. 

(c) No starches and proteids should be mixed up. 
{d) No two or more complete foods should be 
taken in a same meal. 

(<f) No acid and sweet articles of food should be 
combined. 

(e) N on-starchy vegetables may be mixed up with 
any articles of food. 

if) Toasted food can be used with any articles of 
food. 

7 Organic salts are always superior to Inorganic 
salts. 
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8. Some - animal magnetism is indispensable in the 
shape of dairy products foi- promotion of life. 

Let us now see if we are not following the aforesaid 
iwinciples in prescription of diet to the patients and in our 
common practice. 

We too give prominence to dairy products. We toe 
restrict combination of acids and starches, starches and star- 
ches, and sweets and acids, if at all one is to use proteids 
and starches together we advise the starchy food to be toasted 
before using. 

Sonic are under the notion that the combination of 
tamarind preparation and acid pickles along with a starch 
meal is injurious. But we never recommend fresh tamarind 
preparations. When the tamarind is preserved for 
a long time and pickles made up of acid fruits like 
oranges and lemons etc., for six months, there will be a 
beneficial alkaline chemical change. Again some argue that 
such foods are devoid cf vitamins, though they are not 
really so. Because the anti scurbitic vitamin ‘c’ contained 
in tamarind and on the peels of these acid fruits cannot be 
destroyed. The peels of these articles in their original 
shape are poisonous but when preserved in salt, they can be 
utilised as very useful article of food. It is also the 
case with Sorrel which is very rich in iron , though it 
cannot be taken in its fresh and acid state. We also usually 
take raw non-starchy vegetable salads for promotion of 
health since times immemorial, though they are recently 
advocated. Our cooking is most scientific and appreciatable 
for the noninjurious combination of articles which have me- 
dicinal value. Experts on modern iiets have failed to prevent 
fermentation, worm-production and alcholic reaction when 
sweets are taken in excessive quantities, while we long ago 
bave^teen avoiding the injurious sequences by a reasonable 
aa<|j||geficial combination of saffron, pachakarpur, pepper, 
clU l ^i m etc., with them. ' 
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Our prescription of Paya, Yavagu, Velapci etc., is very 
sioiple but in no way inferior to several food-stuffs 
advocated nowadays. And Ushas eXponded by our 
ancients are far superior to Salisbury’s soups. So also our 
common diet prescribed for females during the days of thei*" 
confinement, is quite similar to Dry-diet advocated by 
Dr. Schroth. 

In our country centarians are found even among very 
poor classes of people. Unlike the rich and the Westerners 
they, do not use articles of food like fruit and vegetable, their 
existence is solely attributed to their taking butter milk etc., 
and protoplasmic leafy vegetables obtained in the villages. 

1 hope that, to the best of my ability 1 have traced the 
important fundamentals on both the systems of diet for (he 
use of our doctors and public as well and that showed how 
the so-called advanced theories of diatologists have already 
been in practice in the system of Ayurveda. 
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PHILOLOGY AND INDIAN LINGUISTICS. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

A STUDY OF LINGUISTICS IN INDIA AND 
SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH IT. 

S. M. Katrb, m. a,. PH. D. (London.) 

Linguistics or the science of Curnparativ’e Grammar as 
applied to Indo-European Languages has not found much 
favour with Indian scholars up to now. There have ])een 
no doubl; people interested in I-E. Linguistics in so far as 
it affected the comparative study of either Middle or New 
Indo-Ary in languages. Inlia first contributed the direct 
impulse in opening up the new vista of Comparative Gram- 
mar, but pract'icfilly all the new work has been done by the 
scholars of Europe or America, and with good reason too. 
The Indian scholar has not taken the trouble to master or 
even have a familiarity with the raemters of the I-E. family 
outside Sanskrit and perhaps Avesta. And in addition his 
ffeneral ignoranci of either French or German is at the basis 
of this absence of genuine interest iu Linguistics. 

It is all the more surprising, therefore, that the English 
speaking world has not attempted a correct approach to the 
science of Comparative Grammar. The books written in 
English on the subject of Linguistics are either too general 
or else too elementary, and in any case there is lacking in 
all a synthetic method which brings together the results of 
research done iu the whole field in a coherent whole. The 
science 1,o day as applied to the I-E. field is essentially a 
French or German contribution, or at any rate the chief re- 
sults are published in these languages. The first desidera- 
tum therefore so far as India and other English speaking 
countries are concerned is a good text book written by a 



master of the subject, developing a correct approach to the 
subject as a whole ; and in the case of India it is further ne- 
cessary that all the illustrative material should be taken from 
Sanskrit and Avesta as far as possible. 

A second factor in India has been the absence of any 
active sympathy with the subject evinced by the Universities* 
VVith the exception of Calcutta no Indian University has 
given any importance to the subject aud a scanty mention in 
a corner of the syllabus is all that we find in the Calendars* 
As a result of this apathy neither the Professors nor the re‘ 
search students have a desire to cultivate this science. If 
Linguistics applied to the T-E. family is to make headway 
in India it is necessary that the subject should be properly 
eucouraged by the Universities by establishing chairs or 
readership lecturer or even extension lectu«‘e8 which should 
be made compulsory in the case of all language students^ 
lecturers and professors. 

As most of the work done in the field of Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics has depended very largely on the corresponding 
work in the I-E. field (witness for instance Wackernagel’s 
masterpiece “ Altindische Gramraatik'” or Jules Bloch’s two 
major works “La Langue Maraihe ” and “L’indo-aryen du 
Veda aux temps modernes ’’both of which were inspired by his 
great master Antoine Meillet) it is necessary in passing to 
make a cursory survey of the recent work done in this field^ 
not so much for what has been done in I- A. as for what way 
be achieved in I«A. if research is carried out on simila* 
lines. 

2. Recent Advances in 1 ndo-European lAnguistics. 

The discovery of Hittite and its intensive study have 
shown its affinity with the I-E. groups, though its actual 
position in this group is still suh iudice. But its importance to 
the study of I-E grammar is shown by the recent remarkable 
results of Benveniste iu France and B^urylowica in Poland* 



Though the results are not yet generally accepted on alt 
hands they are sufficiently revolutionary in their character. 
This is especially so in the case of the P. I-E. long vowels 
3 and o ; here a close study of Hittite h has shown the exis- 
tence in PI-E. of three varieties of I-E. (schwa secundum) 
which in combination with I-E. e has ‘given us short «?, a 
and 0 as well as their long varieties. 


For the past sixty years or so the chief concern of Com* 
parative Grammar had been the study of the correspondences 
between the members of the 1-E. group on the basis of 
which an attempt could be made to explain the linguistic 
development of each of these members. It was thus neces- 
sary to pose at the back of all these a PI-E. language pos- 
sessing all the different characteristics which appeared to 
have been inherited by each of these attested dialects with an 
implicit or explicit conviction that one could restore the 
immediate prototype of I-E. While I-E. studies proceeded 
with the principle of understanding the development of the 
attested dialects without the necessity of understanding the 
origin of such forms, the effort has been mainly directed to- 
wards the description cjjE these forms without trying seriously 
to interpret them. 


Another great defect of I-E. Linguistics has been the 
absence of a serious study of the chronology of Phonology 
and Morphology as applied to the different members of this 
family. The picture which we have to-day of PI-E. is based 
entirely on the comparison of documents belonging to 
different epochs and different countries, and thus does not 
correspond to a synchronic state of PI-E. To a ce^in 
extent, therefore, this defect affects our study of the indivi- 
dually attested languages of this family- For without a 
sync^nic knowledge of PI-E. it is not possible always to 
trace the exact limits between conservations (or archaisms) 
and innovations. From another point of view again it is not 
possible to determine the relationship of PI-E. with other 
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I-E. have been studied from the strictly chronological point 
of view. 

It is precisely in these two fields that E, Benveniste 
and J. Kurylowicz have made signal contributions. It is 
sufficient for my purpose here to refer only to two books 
which appeared in the same year, without mentioning arti. 
cles contributed by these two scholars to various learned 
journals. In 1985 the firm of Adrien- Maisonneuve in Paris 
brought out a fundamental volume entitled “ Origines de la 
formations dos uoms en indoeuropeen I ” by E. Benveniste. 
The object of this volume was to interpret the I-E. forms 
l)y looking at Pl-E. as a language in the process of “ becom- 
ing” or “being” offering the same diversity of origin and 
time as any of the historically attested languages of this 
group, and thus permitting in their turn (in spite of the 
‘‘ restitution”) a genetic analysis. Since this analysis could 
be applied equally to nouns us to verbs M. Benveniste has 
here interpreted the nominal type as being the more archai- 
que and lieteroclitic by a graduiil progression leading to bis 
discussion of the PI-E. root system. His approach to the 
subject is by a slow progression w'hich is at times irregular^ 
necessitating on occasion a modification not only of the posi- 
tion but also of the entire nature of the question itself. 
Thus in the first chapter he considers the alternation r/n in 
the flexional system as a living reality in I-E., but in the last 
but one chapter dealing with the structure of the earliest 
noun derivatives in I-E., he demonstrates that this flexion in 
reality did not belong properly to the I-E- It is thus possible 
to stu<iy the chronology of I-E. morphology as well as 
phonology, and all future work in the field of Comparative 
Grammar now appears to be dominantly preoccupied with the 
question pf the fixing of the chronology of I-E., grammar. 



That same year appeared another £andamental work 
from Krakow by -T. Kurylowicz entitled “Etudes indo. 
europeennes I’. Its chief object is to show the profundity 
of the subject of a chronological approach to I-E. and to fill 
in the lacunae as far as possible by treating some problems 
of phonology and morphology connected with the noun in 
I-E. from the point of view of chronology. The solutions 
offered by him consist in attributing to the facts dbcussed a 
determined position in the chain of evolution of prehistoric 
PI'E. Among the subjects treated are the labiovelar 
occlusives, the consonantal elements which have disappeared 
in I-E., the vocalic changes and their chronology and some 
fundamental observations on nominal fl.exion and derivation. 

What is remarkable in these two attempts is theamouu^ 
of agreement in the results though their methods are some, 
what different. This is a sure indication of the correctness 
of the approach, and it goes without saying that further 
work in the domain of I-E. must take cognisance of these 
results. All the p honologieal changes will have to be revis- 
ed by taking into consideration the vocalic and 
consonantal elements which have disappeared in the process 
of evolution and even our conception of the PI-E. vowel and 
consonantal system will have to be completely modified. 

I shall now psiss on to another approach to linguistic 
study which yields interesting results. Here again the 
preliminary work has been carried on by a Polish scholar 
Jan Czekanowski ; this scholar employed a statistical 
method called the method of differential diagnosis by quanti- 
tative correlation determinations. This method rests upon 
the recognition of isolable and definable features whose pre- 
sence or absence can be determined tor the different linguistic 
groups of I-E, In a recent paper contributed to LANGUAGE 
(Vol. 13, No. 2, April-June 1937) A. L. Kroeber and C.JD, 
Chretien attempt a quantitative classification of I-E. Lang- 
uages. This method has the advantage of being objective, 
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while in the domain of pure linguistics subjective judgment 
often pkys an important role. The results indicate the 
existence of a satem group but not a centum group. The 
range of coefficients within this group is interesting because 
it seems to coincide with geography on the one hand and with 
the general linguistic opinion on the other. This method also 
shows that the closest affinities of Greek are to Sanskrit (.28,) 
Armenian (*25) and Iranian (.22); the only other positive 
coefficient is the very low one (-09) with Italic. • It is sur- 
prising that Greek has more in common with the saiem 
languages than with the >'entum -except for the one chara- 
cteristic which serves to distinguish these^two groups. The 
statistical method then confirms beyond doubt the difficulties 
of the classification, namely .that the division 

into centum and satem, languages was a purely arbitrary and 
not an organic division, but that so far as the satem langu- 
ages were concerned, it happened accidentally to be right. 

The application of these methods in the Indian field is 
now absolutely necessary, especially in view of the study of 
the relationship of l-A. with other linguistic groups and 
particularly in the case of non- Aryan substrata. Unless a 
chronological and statistical method is applied to every phase 
of I-A. linguistics no good results of a permanent value 
can be achieved. 

Before I close the subject of I-E. linguistics I must 
repeat here the facts so well known to all of the great lose 
to Linguistics by the passing to the Beyond of two of the 
greatest European Linguists, Meillet in France and Hirt in 
Germany. The contributions of Meillet are too well-known 
to need mention here, and the French It^chool of Linguistics 
is due chiefly to his genius and inspiring personality. 
Hirt almost stood alone in his early researches in the 
relationship of I-E. with other linguistic groups, and though 
some of his results are rather personal and not generally 
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accepted by other scholars, his death is a distinct loss to the 
science. With the removal of these two giants of an earlier 
generation linguistics is so much the poorer. 

3. Indo-Aryan Linguisttcs, 

It is usual to divide the study of I-A. into the three 
groups Old, Middle and New Indo-Aryan, and in this short 
survey j propose to stick to this division. Eecently the 
OI-A. group has shown considerable .activity in that linguis- 
tic field. First and foremost must be mentioned the great 
master of Sanskrit Linguistics, Jacob Wackernagel who, 
with the aid of his pupil and friend Debrunner, is putting 
the finishing touches to his yet incomplete masterpiece 
Altinduche Grammatik. In a recent letter to me (dated 
November 3) I^rof. Debrunner mentions the fact tj^at des* 
pite his great age Wackernagel is still fresh in spirit though 
his advancing years do not allow him to work on his great 
grammar. I am sure I anc voicing your own inmost 
thoughts when I pray that he may yet be spared by Fate 
to see the completion of the AJtindische Grammatik by his 
faithful friend and colleague. Two more volumes are yet to 
appear dealing respectively with nominal stem formation 
and with the Verb and Adverb. When this work is 
completed it will remain as a beacon not only in the field 
of Indo-Aryan but also in the entire field of Linguistics as 
applied to any single member of the 1-E, family. 
The insight, patience, thoroughness and all-round com- 
petence with which Wackernagel has given us this unique 
work in old Indo-Aryan will excite wonder, respect and 
Veneration for generations to come. The recent advances 
in 'the study of I*E. linguistics may cause some little alter- 
ations in phonology or morphology in some cases, but in its 
ensemble it must remain the greatest work of its type. 

That Wackemagel’s life-work is generally beyond the 
majority of Indian students and researchers may readily be 
admitted on account of its being written in German. 



Covering as it does the various linguistic aspects of 01- A. 
it is almost indispensable in every branch of I* A* studies 
and it is thus a matter of good fortune that there has been 
one recent attempt in Bengal to bridge the gulf so to say 
between the Indian research scholar and Wackernagel’s 
Grammatik. It is with pleasure that I mention Dr. Bata 
Krishna Ghosli’s Linguistic T ntroduciion to Sanskrit which 
appeared early this year. Its ostensible aim is to prepare 
Indian students for a study of Wackernagel’s unfinished 
masterpiece and it covers among other subjects a chapter on 
word-formation and another on the verbal systems. The 
subject has been dealt with a deep understanding of the 
fundamental principles of Linguistics and though the book 
is elementary it is sufficiently advanced and interesting even 
for students undertaking linguistic research. By avoiding 
the documentation which is characteristic of the bigger 
work Dr. Ghosh has given within 164 crown octavo pages all 
that is ordinarily required from the class of scholars for 
whom it is meant. 

In the domain of historical linguistics the French scholar 
Louis Renou holds a unique place. Nurtured in the school 
of Meiliet and Sylvain Levi be has cx>mbined within himself 
in a unique manner the scholarship of both. Although he 
does not take his stand with the Comparative Linguistician s 
of the I-E. branch his method of approach within Sk. itself 
is worthy of our deepest regard. Following on his studies 
of the Perfect in the Vedic literature he has given us his 
Grammaire Sanscrite which attempts for classical Sk. what 
Wackernagel tries to do for the whole field of OI-A. ; his 
manifold contributions during these ton years to various 
learned journals include lists of words not recorded so far in 
\'edic literature, and statistical studies in various linguistic 
problems connected with Sk. Among his very recent studies 
may be mentioned Etudes de grammaire sanscrite F® serie 
(1936) dealing with researches on the use of the participle, 



the place of .accessory words in the Rg-veda and the innovai 
tions of the grammar of Candragomin ; lately he is speciali- 
sing in the writing of monographs dealing with individual 
items connected with historical Sk. grammar : so far two 
have appeared under the title Monographiea Sanacntes^ 
dealing respectively with the decadence and disappear- 
ance of the Subjunctive and the sulQdx -tu and the constitn- 
tion. of infinitives. He still continues to enrich Sk. grammar 
with these special studies, taking into account, for 
each problem studied, all the linguistic material available 
in the entire field of 01-A. 

J ust as Sk. grammar is enriched by these statistical 
studies Sk. Lexicography especially from the point of 
view of comparative linguistics is being enriched by the 
labours of Walther Wuest of Mueuchen, He combines within 
himself the documentation of a Wackemagel with the sta. 
tistical approach of a Renou, and as a result we have the 
beginnings of a comparative etymological dictionary of 01- 
A. which will at once ba authoritative and informative, yield- 
ing at the same time the most complete bibliography on any 
particular word with reference to different kinds of works. 
Though Her Winter assures us of a prompt and regular 
appearance of this monumental work we have so far only 
tke first fascicule covering just 208 pages ; in a recent com- 
munication he informs me that it is not yet definitely known 
when the second fascicule would be ready- When this im- 
portant work is completed it will be the biggest ety mological 
dictionary of any 1-E. language. It will deal with the 
etymology of 01- A. from the 1-E. point (jf view, but 
where 01- A, indicates a different substratum Prof. Wuest 
expects to give us full references to the latest research on 

It is sustaining, to the interest of Linguisticians all the 
world over that Hr. Jose Canedo is still engaged on his 
r^wrehe* on 01-A. and Ml-A. syntax in the canon-ridden 




dity oE Barcelona. Hb 'recent publication “5iUr Wott-un4 
Sata-stellung in der alt und mitteUndisdien J^Proaa” b ^ 
brilliant study of an important asprct of syntax, namal^ 
word-order. This study is intended as a preliminary survey 
of the Comparative Syntax of OI-A. and MI-A. from 
which some far reaching results may be expected. This is 
one of the subjects which need a thorough investigation by 
modern methods of research. 

While the modern study of Linguistics as ap^ied to 
OI-A. and MI-A. is proceeding in this manner newer in- 
terest seems to be directed towards the ancient grammarians 
of India. I have already referred to Renou’s study of the 
innovations of Candragomin. Paul Thieme (of Allahabad 
and Breslau) has given us in his study of PSntni and the 
Veda a critical modern approach to our ancient grammatical 
heritage. He has further given us in the Nachrichten of the 
Cjesellschaft der Wissenschaften of Goettingen, (for 1935) a 
discussion on Patanjali’s Bhasya on Vartika 5 on Sutra 
1. 1. 9. A study and a critical study at that, of this ancient 
masterpiece, the greatest among the prose works of ancient 
India in style, vocabulary and inimitable hon-honde bringing 
the living language to us in the conversational style, is very 
essential if we have to understand the linguistic outlook of 
these forerunners oE the modern science. Another work in 
this field is by Baretid Faddegon : “Studies on PaninFs 
Grammar” (1936), also worthy of being studied by us. It 
ghows to us that some of Panini’s conceptions are even 
more scientific than the ones enunciated by modern Lin- 
guists ; whatever that may be it shows that in the develbp^ 
ment of Indian Linguistics we shall have to pay t^ie 
greatest regard to this ancient heritage of India for a oofiWb* 
understanding of the problems. 

From the point of view ot historical lihguistios it i» 
noteworthy that the raw material is being arriinged for us 
in the form of some new lexicons. The work undertake^ 
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Y}»vabaadhu Sastri of Lahore in the form of a Vatdika^ 
■piddnukmtmk0ia dealing with an etymolo^cal index ver- 
Jl)orum with reference to the Samhitfis, BrShmanas Aranya- 
and Upanijads, etc., each volume dealing with one of 
these branches, is a monumental source -book of attested 
forms in the whole group of Vedic texts. What Bloom- 
field’s Vedic Concordance does for Vedic Philology show 
the extent of the usefulness of this work- Though the 
actual etymological part of the work has met with some 
adverse criticism especially when the Editor in an indepen* 
dent fascicule attempted a Vedic Dictionary with the full 
comparative etymological notss, no criticism can be levelled 
ag.iinst this new attempt, for this is a welcome addition to 
our source -books of Linguistics, 


This brings me to a consideration of the needs of 01- 
A. lexicography. With the advance in chronological studies 
in the entire field of Sanskrit and the Prakrits it is easier 
today than in the days of Boehtlingk’and Roth to fix in the 
majority of cases the relative and even exact chronology of 
works. For any serious linguistic work we must have the 
material on a chronological basis, for restitutions are at 
beat second approximations unless they are historically at- 
testable. When the new direction in I-E. studies runs along 
chronological lines, it would be all the more necessary to 
Ifallow Ol'A. studias in the chronological line so as to affect 
a difinifa advance in our linguistic science. The absence of 
these dated usages eithsr in respict of phonology, or morph- 
oI(^y <Mf with regard to development of meaning, is a serious 
handicap for further advance- To (luote one example of this 
defect : Msrithi bhoplS has been connected by Dalgado as a 
l<ian &om Povt.ufioftro. Now Sk» usage shows the work^aAu- 
pheda- which with the -ka extension would normally give us 
dte Mar# form* The difficulty here is then to decide whether 
llts word is inherited in Mar. through the Sk. form or 
as a loan from Portu^ueae ; although the chance^ 
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are more in Eavour of Port, origin, in the absehca of chro- 
nology connected with Sk. words it is not .possible to over, 
look the possibility of an Indo* Aryan origin. This feet 
alone clearly shows the need for a new Dictionary of OI-A 
arranged scientifically on the chronological principles with 
reference to Phonology, Morphology and Semantics, cover- 
ing the iVedic as well as the Classical period up to the 
modern times. This dictionary will then be the base of a 
more authoritive and a scientific comparative etymological 
dictionary than any so far attempted. 

Before passing on to the next stage of our enquiry I 
must mention here the remarkable work which is being done 
by Franklin Edgerton in America. It is with reference to 
V eiic Variants^ a side-product of the great Vedic Concor- 
dance of Bloomfield. The variations in the readings of the 
different Samhitfls and BrShmapas of an individual line are 
studied with regard to Phonology, Morphology, Syntax and 
even Semantics. So far volumes have appeared on 
Phonology, Nouns and Verbs. Besides the advance made 
in OI-A. linguistics (and incidentally supplernenting or 
correcting Wackernigel’s Altindische drammatik') it opens 
up new branches of linguistic psychology which should be 
followed up for the solving of the many intricate problems 
connected with both OI-A. as well as MI -A. 

The problem of non-Aryan substrata in Ol-A, includ, 
ing Sanskrit is intimately connected with the development 
of Ml-A. The many forms shown by Lexicon writers of 
the same word, the hesitation in spelling of a given word 
(ultimately reflecting differences in pronunciation ?) all 
need careful investigation. Dr. PauljTbieme of Breslau has 
recently contributed an interesting paper on Some Persian 
toorde in Sanskrit -fmd it is remakable that even traces of 
this influence are found in the Mrechakatiiaf one«f the 
earli^t of Sanskrit plays, witness for example the IplfaakkT 
•w>*L (i.g. lupti dt^fa -of th3 chlyD 09ha 
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Whether we expect these forms or not or whether we accept 
Thieme’s thesis in part or whole this study shows the wealth 
of problems which still remains to be solved. Linguistics as 
applied to I<A. languages is still in its early stages and the 
younger generation of scholars may take heart at the amount 
of fruit to be gathered through a joyful scientific voyage 
of discovery. 

Ih the field of MI- A. I must first mention Edger- 
ton’s recent work on what he calls Buddhist Hybrid Sans- 
krit. He is at present engaged on a lexicon and grammar 
of this Hybrid Sanskrit, which shows in its forms and words 
many tendencies which have becomes fixed up in MI-A. 
Among his papers published on these studies within the last 
two years may be mentiouei *'The Aorist in Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit”, -‘Geruads in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit’ 
and “The Prakrit underlying Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit”’ 
“N^ouns of the u-declension in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit” and 
“The Meter of the Saddharmapupdarika ”. All these are 
re illy draft chapters of his major work which is yet to 
appear. The results show some remarkable feetures of this 
mixed Sanskrit which shares with the generality of MI-A. 
languages. On similar lines should be studied the Jaina 
Hybrid Sanskrit in all its wealth of forms and vocabulary. 

The subject of the non-classical Sanskrit brings us to 
that major work of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti. 
tute — namely the critical edition of the Mahabhirata. Apart 
from its enriching the various branches of Indie knowledge 
I am concerned hare chiefly with its linguistic material. The 
variant readings offer us even a richer field of study than 
the corresponding Vedic VariaiUs. I feel confident that 
when the Editor and his collaborators bring this work 
to a completion with a complete P3da>Index of the 
entire material collated by them (of the constituted 
text as well as the additional material given in the footnotes 
: And appdpdicQ^) resaarchere will hav^ am}fie and I miy add 
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interesting material for a linguistic study not only of Epio 
S&nskrit but of MI. A.. One of the results of such a stady 
will be to recover usages which hav e either become current 
in MI- A. or remained without attaining their full growth in 
MI«A. I may mention here my own little note on Epic 
potantial used as a general Past tense (due to the generosity 
of Dr. Sukthankar who placed his entire material at my cUs* 
posal and drew ray attention to these forms) confirming ® 
similar usage iu Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Another im' 
portant result will be in the direction of a statistical study 
of the variants flora the point of linguistic psychology infini* 
tely rich with potentialities. In this detailed study it will 
be possible for us to recover many lost, usages belonging to 
different localities at a given period, thus helping historical 
linguistics with chronological and geographical material. It 
may even be possible to present a more or less defined 
linguistic geography illustrated by maps, and thus open up 
in India a new vista in linguistic geography on scientific lines. 
One of the chief difficulties iu Ml- A. grammar is the defin. 
ing of the geographic as well as chronological limits to a 
given form . There has been so much of interborrowing 
among the different Ml. A. dialects which do not cover a 
synchronic period that it has so far not yielded to present 
investigations and it has not been possible definitely to 
assign geographical or chronological limits to the 'individual 
MI-A. dialects with a few exceptions. 

The study therefore on this detailed and statistical 
basis with reference to dated Mss. belonging to definite geog- 
raphical units of the Mbh. material as well as wif)^ re- 
ference to Buddhist and Jaina Sanskrit will thro^ fipod 
of light on the history of MI-A. 

In the pure Ml. A. field much work has been reoMitly 
published. In the Pali branch of MLA. the eighth fascicnle 
of the wonderful Critical Pali-Eoglish Butionary of 
Trenckner has appeared under the able editimhip ef Andm*- 
sen and Qelmer Smith, liike the ^eviomi f fcwts iol the 



ToluBse this also exhibits careful scholarship associated 
with sober judgment and the finest critical acumen. This 
work which first commenced its career in 1926 is progres- 
sing very slowly to the great regret of genuine scholars, and 
at the present rate of publishing it will take several genera- 
tions to complete. This work will do for PSli linguistics 
what the Petersburg Lexicon has done for 01 -A. in the shape 
of Wackemag6l’s Alt%ndi»che Grammalik. A linguistic 
grammar of Pali is still a desideratum, for though 
Geiger’s Pdli lAteratur und Sprache serves the purpose of 
a good grammar it cuinot claim to be a linguistic description 
of Pali# Towards the publication of this work this Critical 
Pali Dictionary will be the primus motor. 

llecently Dr. Malalasekera has brought out his first 
volume of a Dictionary of Pali liiames, arranged alphabeti- 
cally with full references to the Canonical and non-canonicai 
works up to the end of the 18th century. Here then for the 
first time we have a comprehensive dictionary of nomina 
propria the importance of which for linguistic studies can 
never be overrated. It was first demonstrated by Sylvain 
L6vi and later elaborated by E, J. Thomas by a study of 
some nomina propria and technical terras that there was pre- 
cauonical Prakrit at the basis of Pali. Proper names show 
in their phonology and word-formation traces of linguistic 
strata which are ordinarily not seen in other words. And 
since the principal substratura in any given language consists 
primarily in these proper names a linguistic study of these 
is absolutely indispensable and we have to be grateful for 
efforts of this nature which give us if not a linguistic study 
at lesat the raw material arranged according to chrono- 
logy. 

Thu is a proper occasion to draw the attention of my 
colleagues to the necessity of a historical study of 
{dace names. Like the nomina propria discussed above 
these place-names (forming part of the above) generally 



pres^ve their forms to a greater extent in the same are*, 
but never-the-less show characteristic variations. And what 
is of fundamental importance for Linguistics is that they 
allow themselves ti'* be studied from the chronological point 
of view. Whereas the majority of MI-A. texts can only 
be studied with reference to broad limits of chronology these 
place names can be properly studied from dated inscriptions 
and other sources including vernacular literature where the 
dates of authors are certainly narrowed down within shorter 
limits. In Europe and America where the material is 
abundant Place-Names Societies have been organised for 
a historical and linguistic study ; it should not therefore be 
difficult for historians and linguisticians to combine in India 
for organising this department of historical linguistics for a 
proper linguistic history of India to be written in a scientific 
spirit. 

I shall make use of this occasion to refer to another 
problem although it belongs more to the New Indo- Aryan 
group namely a study of surnames with reference to historical 
documents. Since the days of the' Muslim invasion of Indiawe 
have historical documents belonging to different centuries 
and places in India in which we may find a very rich field for 
the study of surnames in their historical evolution. This 
will also help us define definite stages in the chronological 
evolution of NI-A. languages. Mr. P. K. Gode, m. a., the 
Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental Kesearch Institute, baa 
been making a comprehensive study of the surnames record- 
ed in the documents of MarithS and other history from all 
sources, including inscriptions. His earliest reference goes 
back to the 12 th century A. D. with the suntame Kvlakar^i. 
It is possible to trace the gradual evolution of these surnames 
through the centuries and this study may in its turn throw 
a flood of light on general linguistic evolutions. Whether 
these expectations are realized or not the study is bound to 
exercise * great attraction on scholars from the historical 
pomtrn 
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Among works on MI«A. which have recently appeared 
special mention must be made of T, Burrow’s “The 
Language of the Kharojthi Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan”. Here the author has worked with a wealth 
of detail on the material recovered from Chinese Turkestan 
by Sir Aurel Stein and edited by the late Prof. Rapson. 
The language represented here belongs to the 3rd century. 
A, D, and has been definitely identified as an Indian Prakrit 
having great affinities with the modern Dardic group. The 
index verborum which is given here is very useful to a 
linguist. It is interesting to note that the foreign elements 
in this language are due to two sources (i) Iranian and (ii) 
the native language of Kroraina. Of this latter we have 
over 1000 proper names and about 100 words, the phonetic 
structure and suffix formation of which demonstrate a strong 
affinity of this native language with Tochariau. This large 
proportion of proper names again emphasises the need of a 
study of this branch in the case of linguistic substrata, 

'A linguistic grammar of MI- A. has so far never been 
attempted. Pischel wrote his monumental grammar 37 
years ago when the scientific study of MI- A. was still in its 
infancy, and in spite of his occasional incursions in the pure 
linguistic fidd it must remain only as the most complete 
descriptive grammar of a few Prakrits. Among other things 
which one misses here are Pali, ASokan Inscriptions and the 
majority of Pk. Inscriptions, as well as the Pk. Dhamma- 
pada, etc. Some of these had not been published then. 
What is needed today to place MI-A. grammar on a sound 
foundation is a very comprehensive linguistic grammar of all 
dialects which strictly belong to the MI-A, field, namely the 
three types of non-classical Sanskrit (Jaina, Buddhist and 
Ejnc Sanskrit), the Prakrits of the Inscriptions from Afioka 
downwards, the religious Prakrits (PSli, ArdhamftgadhT, 
Jaina MaharSftrl Jaina SaurasenT), the Prakrits found 
outside India as in the Pk. Dhammapada or the KharofthI 



t)ocuraent6, the Prakrits found in classical Sanskrit plays 
and in Pk. lyric poetry (MahSrSftrl), and finally in 
ApabhraAda and in the grammatical and rhetorical literature- 
In order that this may be possible we need first of all thre® 
things : (!) critical editions of all MI-A, texts (ii) an 

Index varborum with reference to at least one quotable in* 
stance from such critically edited texts and (iii) a critically 
worked out comparative etymological dictionary of Ml-A* 
taking into account all these different groups of MI>A‘ 
dialects and languages. 

For the purposes of critical editions of Pk. texts India 
badly needs today and organised body of active scholars who 
will apply the canon of textual criticism (both lower and 
higher, but particularly the lower) to all texts edited by 
them with reference to the entire Mss. material which is 
available to them from different Mss. Libraries. Each text 
edited in this manner should at any rate be accompanied by 
a very full index of words from these texts if an index 
verborum is out of question as impracticable. This will give 
us a rudimentary lexicon with reference to each work, mak» 
mg it easy for the linguist who interests himself only in the 
comparative etymological dictionary. Besides we shall have 
here critically sifted material for the ‘third work which I 
pointed out as necessary for MI-A. studies, that of scientific 
lexicography. 

So far, from the practical point of view, there are only 
two dictionaries in [the field of MI-A. in its limited sense> 
that of Hargovind Das T. Sheth dealing with a large number 
of Prakrits, and of Muni Ratnachandraji Maharaja dealing 
only with ArdhamSgadhT. Though we are greatly obliged 
to the pioneer labour of these two scholars who have placed 
the entirely helpless Prakrit studies on a sounder founds, 
tion, imy scholar must honestly admit to himself that from 
the scientific point of view they lack the many qualities 
which make a really sound work indispensable. In both 
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these dictionaries etymology is a weak point, and semantic 
development has not been on historical Imes. In the case 
of a large number of words the meanings are merely given 
from the corresponding words from Sanskrit lexicons. There 
is also the difficulty for the Linguist to sift his materials 
from the large number of unreliable entries. 

We need today a scientific lexicon of all MI- A. languages 
where each entry will he indicated according to its etymology 
where the semantic development will be properly shown 
with reference to chronological usage, and finally where an 
attempt will be made to trace the comparative etymological 
equations primarily within I-A., and where necessary, with 
reference to other femilies of languages. Besides these we 
also need similar works within the smaller spheres for each 
given group, e. g,, the Prakrits found in Sanskrit Plays^ 
In fact the bigger work can only be completed after these 
preliminary lexicons are fully worked out. 

Indeed under these present circumstances it is a pleasure 
to welcome critical works in the field of MI-A. Ludwig 
Alsdorf of Hamburg-Berlin has given us within the last 
two years one major work : The Harivamiapurdxf.a, a 
section from the MahSpurSpa of the famous Puspadanta, in 
which, beside the critical text, he has given us a very learned 
study of the history, ideology and higher criticism pertain- 
ing to folk-literature in India, and a grammar of the 
ApabbramSa along with a final appendix giving an alpha- 
betical list of important words. A smaller book on 
Apabhramia Studim has very recently appeared dealing 
with questions of Ap. grammar and etymology and also 
metre, 

[n this same field in India have very recently appeared 
two major works. Dr. P. L, Vaidya’s Mah&purana of 
Pu^padantOf vol. I and Prof. A. N. Upadhye’s Paramappa^ 
paydoa of JoTndu. Hie first one is the mapmm opus of 
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the most prolific Ap. poet Puspadanta, and Dr. Yaidya hag 
given us a very critical text with reference to all available 
Mss. material. The text alone covers over 600 pages in the 
first volume and it is expected that the complete text will 
cover nearly 2000 royal octavo pages. It is a matter of 
great regret that the work which Dr. Vaidya began over ten 
years ago is only seeing the light of day now, whereas the 
volume of Dr. Alsdorf with its complete introduction and 
text could be printed in Germany within a much shorter 
period. The reason is not far to seek ; India has shown 
very little encouragement to Pk. studies as a whole, and 
even the Jaina community has shown little interest beyond 
establiHhing a few meagerly financed series. The series 
which have continued giving us texts regularly for a number 
of years belong to the orthodox type which have kept the 
canon of text criticism at a respectful distiince. Such workg 
are therefore of very limited use for our purpose. The fate 
of such brilliant critical studies like Dr. Vaidya’s represent- 
ing the best part of a scholar’s life, must bring to the notice 
of my learned colleagues the necessity of organising on 
sound scholarly lines their own independent series for 
publishing these works. 

The second work referred to above is one of special 
interest. Prof. Upadhye has taken great pains to give us in 
his critical introduction everything that is known of the 
author. This work is one of the earliest to be written in 
Ap. (belonging to the 6th cent. A. D.) and there is an added 
interest in the fact that it is a mystical work expounding 
the innermost feelings of a Poet steeped in Jaina mystidsm. 
By his critical approach Prof. Upadhye has set a nni<|ue 
model for other scholars to follow, and he has worthily up. 
held the tradition set up by his teacher and friend Dr. 
Vaidya. For linguisticians there is an interesting discussion 
of the langi^age and its grammar in comparison with that 
defined by the grammarian Hemacandra. 
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Among other scholars who are working on MI- A. from 
the strictly linguistic point of view I may mention Prof, 
A, M. Ghatage of Rajarm College, Kolhapur. He hag 
already contributed a number of papers to various learned 
journals on ^aurasenT and MfthSristrl and short notes on 
MI*A. syntax. His major work is indeed intended to be a 
comprehensive study of Ml-A. syntax, and should be oj 
great interest to scholars on publication. We have thug 
two scholars working on Syntax, Canedo in Spain and 
Ghatage in India. 

One branch of MI-A studies is intimately connected 
with MI-A words found in Sanskrit vocabulary, and adopted 
by that language for its own purposes from very early times. 
It is in fact a study of the substrata of I-A., and I may 
mention here particularly the technical words used in texts 
devoted to scientific subjects like Medicine, Astrology, etc. 
This important study has been undertaken by Prof. Kshitis 
Chandra Chatterji of the Calcutta University with reference 
to the entire technical literature in Sanskrit. The name of 
this illustrious grammarian of Calcutta must be known to 
all, as he was intimately connected with the Samkrta sShi. 
tyapari§at‘patrikd and was besides the Editor and Founder 
of the Calcutta Oriental Journal, MaHjil§d Surabhdratf. 
The importance of such independent studies for a critical 
survey of I-A. linguistics can never be over-estimated. 
These are the various paths which lead us to the common 
goal, namely a more scientific and personal knowledge of I-A 
as a whole in all ita stages. 

It is now time that we turn our attention to New Indo- 
Aryan Linguistics which is exercising the interest of a 
great number of scholars both in and outside India. 
Linguistics as applied to modern languages gives us in addi- 
tion to the divisions into Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, 
Semantics and Vocabulary a sixth and more important cme, 
namely Phonetics. The importance of scientifically record- 
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ing human speech for purposes of investigation of phono, 
logy, etc. has been fully recognised. In feet the first Indian 
scholars who were drawn to Linguistic studies accordbg to 
the modern approach have made a special study of Phonetics 
as a preliminary to their later scientific study of the indi- 
vidual languages chosen by them. It is thus that we Prof^ 
S. K. Chatterji’s Bengali Phonetics cr Dr. Jain’s Ludhiani 
Phonetics, Germany and England are making fundamental 
contributions to this branch of Linguistics, with Le Maitre 
Phonetique and the newly started combine in Germany ' 
Archiv fiir die gesmate Phonetik which will appear in two 
sections, the first one dealing with Archiv faer vtrgUicKend^ 
Phonetik or the whole domain lof linguistic phonetics and 
statistical work done on lingustics, under the auspices of 
Die Gesellschaft ftir Ponetic of Berlin. It is necessary for 
the various University centres to organise themselves into (j 
central body for the carrying out of scientific researph in this 
field for which instruments should be placed at the disposal 
of the field workers. With the requisite number of well- 
trained scientific observers it should be possible to study the 
entire mass of speech sounds in the •whole of India within a 
reasonable period . Linguistic study today is not the property 
of any single nation or any particular class of people ; it is 
becoming more and more international with the number of 
scholars hailing from different countries and engaged upon 
individual groups of languages. It is therefore in the interest 
of sdence and advancement of learning that Phonetics (and 
Instrumental Phonetics) should be fostered in the University 
centres in India. No fundamental work has appeared in 
this branch within the last two years to my knowledge if we 
except Dr. Siddheshwar Varma*s PhoneHca of Lahndt which 
was prepared some years ago and was waiting for publication 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, A 
reference to this was already made Dr. Chatterji in his 
address to the section of Indo- Aryan Languages at the last 
Oriental Gonferenoe. 



1 have referred to the problems connected with place* 
nanaes and surnames before. That subject properly belongs 
to the New Indo-Aryan section of linguistics, for the 
primary object is to trace out the genesis of the NI-A forms 
through authentic historical usage through the centuries. 

Since 1935 we have several important publications to 
the credit of N1*A section. Among the dictionaries which 
have been appearing in volumes mention must be made of 
Pttr^ijacandra Odriya-Bhasa KoS which has just completed 
its sixth volume, and the MaraihT Subua-ko§ or Lexicon 
whose 7th volume has recently appeared. Both of these 
mark a definite stage in our progress in NI*A. studies. 
Although we could have wished for a more scientific 
arrangement of material and a better utilisation of the exist- 
ing literature on a chronological basis, the dictionaries will 
be indispensable in their own fields for the registration of 
linguistic facts connected with them. Besides the colloquial 
dialects have been investigated for this purpose. The Sim* 
halese English Dictionary is making a good progress, and so 
far only two parts have appeared in print ; but of the lexi- 
cons appearing recently this is the most scientific and perhaps 
the best in the entire NI-A. field. It is controlled by definite 
linguistic and historical ‘principles and the comparative ety 
mological notes at the end of each article bespeak of a sane 
critical attitude on the part of the learned editorial board^ 
taking cognisance of the latest research done both in India 
and in Europe* 

Among the principal workers in the field of Nl-A. the 
names of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter ji. Dr. Siddheshwar Varma^ 
Dr. Banarsidas Jain, Dr. Baburam Saksena, Dr. Dhirendra 
Varma, etc, in India, and Prof. R. L. Turner, Prof, Jules 
Bloch, Prof- Jean Pryzluski, etc. are well known. I shall 
only recount here work done in NI*A published since 1985 
and not mentioned by Dr. Chatter ji in his address at the 
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Previous Confierence. Dr. T. N, Dave published his thesis 
(presented to the London University in 1931) for the PhJ)* 
degree of the London University in the R. A. S. Furlong 
Fund Series, dealing with the language of a Gujarati Manu 
script of the l4th century. The work shows the need of 
dated manuscripts in NI-A languages from the lingustic point 
of view. Although no new results are shown by Dr. Dave^ 
the work including an etymological index verborum shows a 
distinct advance in the scientific study of the Old stage of 
Nl-A. languages. 

Recently there has been an attempt in several places to 
write linguistic introductions to individual literary Nl-A. 
languages in that ptirticular vernacular by people who are 
least qualified to write on the subject. Monstrous etymo- 
logies are suggested at every step, and the future of Lingui* 
sties as applied to NI-A. is in grave danger of being travestied* 
This is certainly a retrograde movement which needs stemming 
in by qualified Linguists entering the line. So far the funda- 
mental work in Linguistics has been done in trench and 
German besides English, and the first scientific work on 
MarSthT in French by Prol. Jules Bloch, and this explains 
why a recent work on Mar. Linguistics in Mar. does not take 
cognisance of this masterpiece.of Ni-A, Linguistics. It is 
certainly a good fortune that Prof. V. G. Paranjpye of Fer- 
gusson College, Poona, is engaged in presenting a Mar- 
version of this great work. This will certainly bring to 
scholars not versed in English or other European languages 
the results of scientific labours in the field, and open up a 
new vista for these scholars who must necessarily become the 
future field workers in the domain of dialectology which is 
the crying need if further progress in NI-A Linguistics is to 
be achieved. 

The study of dialectology has been ]»'actically n^lected 
BO far. For the future of Nl-A. as well as geitaral Lmgoi- 
sties it should be our endeavour to record sdentafioally all 



those dialects .which are fast disappearing. Most these 
disappearing dialects have an interesting history of their own 
and in their vocabulary and inflexion often preserve some old 
remnants which are missing in their more cultured neigh* 
hours. Here then is a field as rich as rich can be, offering 
wonderful fruit for the labours of scholars ; and there is the 
further possibility of verifying or modifying the linguistic 
history of the entire branch of I-A. It may be of interest 
to scholars that Kaka Kalelkar has organised a SourSftra- 
Bh9sa Research Society for the purpose of collecting and 
preserving the language and culture of a class of .goldsmiths, 
etc. settled down in South India and forming as it were a 
linguistic island. The name SaurSsti^ is preserved by these 
guilds themselves and their language is certainly I- A. in its 
genius. 

There are some little studied I-A language in South 
India which have preserved their I-A. characteristics. 
Tanjore MarfithT, southern KonkapT, and this Saurastra 
language need to be properly studied, for inspite of many 
Oravidian and other incursions in their vocabulary they have 
preserved some interesting survivals of OI*A. words. 

On the other haiid scholars have studied 01-A. loan 
words in Dra vidian Languages in (ho field .of phonetics and 
phonology, and among the latest workers I may mention 
Goda Varma and L. V. Kamaswainy Aiyar. This study 
will throw interesting side light on in ter borrowing of Aryan 
and Dravidian. 

1 may now sum up the immediate desiderata in the field 
of Linguistics. Although we have a largo number of 
scholars engaged in this study this science has nut suflicient 
adherents chiefly becfiuse (he Indian Universities have not 
recognised the utility of introducing even the elements of the 
science in (heir curriculum. Witness for instance (he study 
of Sanskrit Plays in the Universities and elsetvhere in India; 
both the teachers and the studeuta studiously avoid the Pk. 



Ilassages and refer to the **Bhadow’’ in Sanskrit instead ; in 
fact this tendency has even affected the editions of these ]^ys 
in relegating the original Prakrit passages to the foot notes 
and giving in the text instead the Sanskrit OhSyfi- This is 
precisely opposed to the European attitude in Indian stadies 
wherein the Prakrit passages play an equally important rote. 
It is therefore necessary that Indian Universities should 
organise their courses a new and include a study of Prakrits 
in the Sanskrit course. A knowledge of OI-A. and M1«A. 
best qualifies a student to approach in the right spirit the 
whole subject of I- A. Linguistics. Classical education must 
be reorganised to include elements of I-A. Linguistics, and 
students of any modern I-A. speech must compulsorily study 
the comparative grammar of I-A. from the earliest to the 
latest stage. It is for this purpose that those scholars who 
are assembled here representing the different Indian Univer- 
sities should attempt thi^ reorganisation in their individual 
fields. With this reorganisation India may once again take 
a leading place in this branch of one of the youngest 
sciences and with the popularisatioi) of Linguistics the pro- 
blem of the mother tongue as well as of the national 
language of India will automatically be solved. 
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technical terms of the ASTADHYAyI. 

S. P. Chatubvedi, m. a. 

Morrit College* Nagpur. 

Among varioua methodobgical devices to secure exact* 
ness and economy, technical terms play a considerable part in 
PlJ^ini’s Af^dhySyT. In their absence, it would have been 
well<nigh impossible to achieve that ‘brevity’ which makes 
Af^fidhyftyT a unique work of its type, and also that accu< 
racy and definiteness which is indispansible for this work 
planned on a scientific basis* 

Grammatical studies in India began with the linguistic 
investigations of the Vedic hymns. In the Br&hmana texts, 
we find such “discriminations of parts of speech which give 
us terms such as Vibhahti (case termination), Vacana (num* 
ber), Kurvant (present tense)”.* YSska shoivs more ad- 
vanced^ form of tecrainology, when he gives a fourfold 
classification of words,- 2 N&man (noon), Akhy&ta (verb), 
Upasarga (preposition) and NipSta (particle). Besides these 
we have many other technical terms in the Nirukta and the 
Pr3ti6ikhya texts.^ . 

The chronology of the Nirukta and the PrSti§akhya 
texts in relation to the AstSdhylyT is not yet finally 
settled and doubt is, not without justification, expressed (See 
Indian Hist. Quarterly. June, 1937, p. 329-49), whether 
the above works in the present form are pre*Pi9inian. But it 
would not be far from truth to suppose that at least in their 

1. Keith :—A of SiuuMt Ukralurt. P. 422. 

2. See Nirnkte (l-I) 

S. ne Prat: hee (I'ST), (n-l)eto- 

The Nirnkte hes (1-14), (II-2), qt|a|T (IV-12, 

ipnCX-lT) etc. 

The Vaje. Prati hag (V-29)^ (11-17) eto- 

TheAtharva. PratJ. ha« (III.7S), 

(IV-S) eto. Similariy, the and have 

a«| many twins. 

4- Sk l A aa o koc aiMtta that the Patti, ue posterior to )Paaiid. M. MuUer 
hniiiR tha oontraTy riow si far as thf Prati. is eonperned- 



‘kernel’ form, some of them represent the pre-PS^inian stages 
in the j/ramnaitical studies of India. It does not therefore 
stand to reacon to presume that the scheme of introducing 
technical terms began originally with Pipini, Nevertheless, 
a thorough examination of the terminology, employed in the 
above-mentioned works, reveals that PSpini was, certainly, 
one of the early writers to introduce and employ a good 
number of grammatical technical terms. 

In the AstSdhySyT, technical terms are known as 
(Samjna)** —a designation, special mark or conventional 
name.^ The slltra (l-i-68) clearly lays down that ‘In this 
system of grammer, a word stands for its form as disting- 
uished from the object denoted by it” s. g. the slltra (FV-ii- 
33) will require us to affix dhak suffix to the word (form) 
‘Agni’ and not to ‘fire’ (the object denoted by it). But when 
we come across a technical term (Saifajfia), the SamjM-word 
will stand for the object (words) denoted by it, and not for 
the form of Samjfia-word as such. Thus the Sutra (4-2- 
114} means that the secondary suffix cha should be added to 
the words Ssli, Mslfl etc. (denoted by the Saihjfii 
(“Vfddha’*) and not to the form of the word ‘Vyddha’ as 
such. 

Weber and Waokeruagel plaoe Prati. in the pre-Faninian epooh, 
while Weaterguard and Piaohel npli)ld the opinion of Goldetuoker* 
See Hanneg Skold. (Ind Ant. 1926 P. 181.). 

(See: Hannes Skold: Tapers on Pacini P. 84.) 

‘‘The theory of Yaska’s priorty to Paaini ia aooepled on a rery 
superfioial evidenooi or rather without reasoning”. 

5* “All existing Prati. in their present form, later than Panini 

bat all belong to a school that existed before Panini iureuted his 
system.” 

(P. Ivi, Introduotion to the ”9k.-tantra-Ty&karaaa” (Ed.A. 0 • 
Burned). 

6. For their differenoe from Paribha9aB, see QoldsttKbker: Pa^n!,his date 

etc.” P, 151, 171 (in reprinted edition). 

7 . The word soitijM baa bean used about 78 timstS the Aft&dhyayi , 

But of these, only in (I-iv-1, VIII-ii-2) the term ii uged in the 
sense of a ^teohnioal teriQ’*’ In ths r#iti it means **a name of a 
thing or of a class.” In (I-i*.6S), it is used in the sense of ‘a 
tec^oioal term of grammar’--H]ie sme intaded to he sgprsfsed 



We can classify the Pacinian ‘Saihjfias’ under three 
heads : — « (i) Akrtrima, (ii) krtrimn and (iii) Aud&hara'(!i,ika 
(illustrative). The Akjrtrima Sa&jftas are self-explanatory, 
e. g., Sampradana (I-iv.32) Kartf (1-4-54), Avyaya (I-i-37',, 
Abhyasta (6-1-5), Pratipadika (1-2-45) etc. These terms 
should not require any definition, for their meaning and de- 
signations are clear from the derivation of the terms.'* Still 
they are defined in the AstadhyByT, for the reason, at least 
in some cases, either to widen, restrict or specify clearly the 
scope of their application (e, f., the term Pratyaya in the 
Pracl, simply means “what follows’’ in respect of w'Ordsand 
letters in a sentence, but in Pat)ini it means a suffix, (c/s vi. 
1-79), On the other hand, there are also such self-explana- 
tory technical terms which are not defined, but their 
denotations are simply enumerated, e. y., Karmaprava» 
canlya^ AvyayibhUva, Taddhita^ etc.*” The only expla- 
nation for this different kind of treatment of the SamjfiSs 
seems to be that these terms were already so well known and 
established in tradition that PSpini could not overlook their 
traditional force and incorporated them in his system. In 
fact, many of them are; known to us^‘ to have been in tradi- 
tional use by their occurrence in theNirukta, and the Priti- 
dikhya works. Now the question arises, why Pipini took 
trouble to define these terms, if they were self-explanatory 
or were current in his time. One possible and reasonable 


8. M. D. ShMtri refen to their two-fold olassifioktioo. (See IV Orientol 

Oonferenoe Proceeding* P. 472). But it would be more ex- 
plenatory end oompreheneire to diride farther the krtrime eu&jS&e 
into (0 And&henttika (illuetrative) end (ii) Krtrimt (purely erti- 
&ii»l). In the ]$k-tentr-Vyakaraoa, we have eome technical terms 
formed by mutilating real words, o. g. 5 for ^ 55 , % for 

(See P. lii, edited by Burnell. 

9. ; indfir HWlI ; Wttqwif 

10. (I-ir-8Sl98,Il-i-5l2i, IV-i-76|V-iv-I60- 
It . See before, footnote No. S- 
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reply may 1m that Pi^ini wanted to use these current 
terms in some modified sense. Htfice the need of their 
definition. Another point to be borne in mind is that it was 
PSi^ini and not so much the author of the Nirukta and the 
PrStigftkhyas, who tried to bring about the utmost possible 
economy of words. Consequently, wo expect to see in the 
Aftidhyiyi the absence of unnecessary definitions of such 
terms as were known in PSmni’s time and used in the same 
sense as intended by him. Thus we may reasonably suppose 
that so far as Akftrima terms are concerned, PflQini should 
either leave them undefined or give definitions only when 
his intended sense differed from the prevalent sense. 

The second type of the technical terms are Krtrima 
SarhjfiSs. They are purely arbitrary and artificial, e. g„ Ti 5 
Ghu ; Gh'i ; Bh'i etc. Considering their brief and meaning- 
less forms and use to designate sounds entirely unconnected 
with thjro it seems probable that these were arbitrarily 
invented by Pi^ini in his enthusiasm for brevity. Dr. M. D, 
Shastri, in his paper referred to above, tries to show that 
the idei of coining wholly artificial ^SaifajAis was not un- 
known to PSnini's predecessors. He gives such examples 
as Tan (for in the Mahibhifya (II-iv-54) ; 

Lu (for athr in MBH. (V.2-31) and Ghu (for 
in HBH. (V(l-iii-3). But these examples given here do 
not prove the point beyond doubt, for these terms cannot 
be shown to have been used by 'Pi^ini’s predecsascsrs’. They 
are in fact used there in the body erf Vfirtikas which are 
decidedly post-Pipinian. 


12 Modern oriiloH led by wUtnoy would explmin awej tlieee difiieuldei 
by regerding the Aft&dhy&yl as e loosely oompUed leorfci and not a 
unitary well-plannod weelo €ee I. 8* Pahate; The stmoiure of 
the Ast&dhy&yi\ For a more rational opinion on Phidnii 
genins, see Faddeg m: ^Btndies en Pft^nrB gramsm’ (P* 67/8) 
and Paul Thieme: (L H Quarterly, Jane ltS7, P- 341-3). 

13. The terms quoted by him from the Vaja PrUti . ' ^ 1 % 

are not deoisive, in absenee of any definite opinion on the ohronolo- 
gtoal relations batwaea the iUttUlhy&y! and the Pr&tl« (See 




Aud&harai),ika or illuBtrative terir.H foim the thiid tyjw 
ot our classification of SSmjfiSs. Here one form of the class 
is taken by the way of illustration and is made to made to 
stand for the whole class, e.g. Nadi (l-iv-3)'^ ; Ghi (I-iv-7) 
Bahuvrihi (lI-ii-2S)} Kft (IlH-93); Kftya (1114-95). Such 
terminology may have been not unknown to Pfinini, for we 
find the term Kurvani used for the present participle forms 
in the BrShmapa texts.*® 

Papini lays down a stltra (1-4.1) wherein we are told 
that some ’* technical terms exclude each other. For example, 
Anu^ Prati, Pari etc. cannot be designated as upasarga 
(l.iv-59) and KarmapravacanTya (I-iv-90) at the same 
time*^. But where such an exclusion of technical terms is 
not desirable and the same form is to be designated by more 
than one technical term, Pipini takes recourse to a special 
procedure by adding the word cha. Thus the forms given 
above ,are designated both as upasarga and gati. This is 
made possible^ by •oonatructing and arranging Siltras in such 
a way as (I-iv-59) and »TO«r (I-iv 60). 


V&rt]k»(r&ra' (1 d<I|. Cult. IV >2)* Thd ^k-tantrH-VykkaraOii) alsoliM 

miohkfffifftia terms as ^ for (71^ 77), for VT3CWfNf 

(148), But Burnell (P. IV of the introduction} **There are 
iwertl indjeetioDH in the ^-tintre that it bai been rerised by 
Pitiini'a ruloi.*’ 

14* It ahould howeTer he noted that ihe Mrma ^ are Only 

INUtly llluBtratiTe. fhey illuatrato only i -ending and I-endiog atemii 
while ecoording to the afktres (I-iV-S, l'iv.7) they designate ti-aad. 
ii|g end u-ending ftemeelHo* 

tt. SeetKifm. 

td. flMhie ooOorriith botWheo Ci^irA) Ind ^ theidahi* 

bhifye (t-ir-l) for a detailed laention and leief-yeiation of thaaa 

flMfhjSia* 

It. ciBi»n<stitfy< la aRi ei<wie, 

(yin.iU.66) osonot sppIW- 


th« afttrl 




tSfliini’s desire to incorporate in hisj^work many techni- 
cal terms, whidi perhaps could not be overlooked'due to their 
traditional force and prevalent use, has led in some cases to 
much complication. We may take, for example, the term 
upasarjana. This term as defined in (I»ii-43) is employed 
for those constituent words which always form the first part 
of a compound (Sutra Il-ii-30). But, according to another 
satra (I-ii-44) the same term is used for those constituent 
words which may form the last part of the compound {e. < 7 . 
in the word is an upasarjana)^ 

PSpini himself was aware of this anomaly and therefore ex. 
IM*essly states in (I-ii-44) that the second type of upasarjana 
does not concern itself with the question of precedence in a 
compound. The use of this term appears still more compli- 
cated when we see that, in (V 1-2- 36, 104), Pipini terms the 
primary noun of a Taddhita-formation as Upasarjanc^^ 

Another technical term involving anomaly and compli- 
cation is pada. According to the IStltra (I.v-l4) it 
is used for a complete word-declensional or con- 

jugational . Indeclinables («««^) being 

regarded as having dropped their case endings (Il«iv-82) mny 
also be reason ibly termed as Poda. Carrying this analogy 
of indeclinables further, we may term the constituents of a 
compound also as Pada (H*iv-71)‘*. But the scope of the 
Samjfii 's widened and complicated, when We see that it is 
applied to the mtre sfsms of some^^ declensional endings as 


If. tiee S'«dd«goD: Studies on P&nini’g gratamtt* P. 2f. 

The interpretation of these two aatrasa preienta aome diffioolty. Aooord. 
Ing to the ooinmeutatoro, tre baTe to interpret the wori . . S||fns?N 

fllHr: at if it were In gtaellTe plural (in VI4)-S63|aiid LooatlT^ 

aiuguUr (in V14i-104). 

19. compound in ite totality ie nerer oalled ^ of. (YlILiT*!, H) 
Feddc^n ?• 35. Adofn'diog to (I4i«45) it it a 

go* ThM «or«ted byCMT-lT)- 
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well as to the finished jorms with the declensional endings 
affixed e. g. the word as well as the mere stem 1.7 

(in is culled . Similarly a stem l>efore 

certain secondary suffixes ( and n-ending stems 
before certain sniT^rgjr?*r«r are designated as Pada^^. This 
ambiguous use of the terras for two entirely different things 
is no doubt illogical and raises complications ,2:> but Panini 
allows this with a view to economy. Because the term has 
got double use, — for both stem, and complete form - the 
Satru, containing this term, om be applied in both the cases 
((?. g. we drop % in Nom. Sing. Ttm and also in Inst, dual 
?nTwn by the same Satra (8-2-7); we change to ^ in Nom. 
Sing. (optional form for and also in Inst, dual 

But it i-. obvious that exce]>t on the ground 
of economy 55rer«r (vrliieh of course, implies here 
this procedure of employing a technical terra for double de- 
signations is confusing and unscientilic. 

We may refer here to another difficulty in the use of 
some SamjfiSs. The terms, and 

are somotimes®* employed in nontechnical sense. The term 
is defined as a fenMuine stem, ending in long T and a 

21. Is tho treatment of as in the Padapat^i& dtia 

to this? But the fact that tho Padapatha does not separate such 
endings from feniiniuo items in long vowels, nor fi’oin masoiilive 
a-ending stems, preaonts didiculties. 

22 Tho stem >n tlio terra ‘s “ I?- ^ 

dropped (VIII ii-7). Similarly, dropped in tlio form 

2S. Why do wo not apply (Vlll-iv- 0 in tho form 

rogarding the atom »» <1^ (I-iv-17) ? It was to 

m«et such difficulties that the later commentators had to detine 
(in viii-iv-i) as f^firernrfW^oTfirftiT% 

(that is th,' should not oou -ain in itself 

another which has (ftfirBirq,) hitni^ ? o'- ^ 

Sjo tho oomment. on this (Vlll-iv-l) 

^4. The defined in (I-ir-42) is used in the sense of 

(in-i-17). The S*9I% defined in (II-iii-49) is used in th# 
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by the Sutra (I-iv-3) ; and is used in this technical sense in 
(7-3-107). But in (Il-i-SiO) ; it is used in its non-technical 
sense and stands for its own form and the names of rivers ; 
and in (v-iv-1 10), it is used m its non-technical sense, but 
unlike (Il-i 20), does not stand for names of rivers*®. In 
(6-i-68) the techniad term is used in a gender difiPe* 
rent from that of its own (see I-ii- ll)***. 

With these introductory remarks about the technical 
terms used by l*anini, we projiose to give a list of his 
technical terms, with relevant references to their occuirences, 
dilferences in meanings, if any, their cwnsistent or otherwise 
employment in the AstadhySyi, and their comparison with 
the terms of the Nirukta and the PrStisSkhya texts. 

flenwe of oalling from a diBtaiio<5 (I-ii-33) The 

detinetl in (l-iv-46) is used in the sense of ‘‘a substanoe* 

(II-iv.l3). 

‘J5 <he conuuent on those sGtrss. *' 

26. See Pahate : ^The structure of th i A^t&dhvayi’ P. 59 6l. 
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APPENDIX. 

Technicnl terms of the Ast&dhyayT. 
Abbreviations : — 

ITT* S= 

jn« aa (Ed, by M. D. Sastri 

Allahabad 1931). 

in* = (Ed. by VefikabirSma 

Sharing, Vidygbhushapa, Dni* 

versity of Madras 1930). 

^r, in* = (Ed. by Venkata - 

rama Sharma, Vidyabhushania, 
University of Madras 1934). 
sTir. Sf = (Ed. Viahwabandhu 

Sastri. Punjab University 19i3) 
ss (Ed. Lakshmaija Swarup, 

* Pan jab University 1927). 

The numbers indicate; : - 

in «n», Ttc and 

in sn-,* and 

in SIT., «re5«n*T and 
in V. STT., «twira and 
and in «r*T. srr., srqriRB, qfr^ and 

8W — 

qr* defines it in I-iv-l 3 (q^JtTnmq^f^Wfqrf? sirq^sfq(). 
But it is not used in its technical sense in the sutras (III.iii-81 ; 
Vl-ii»70). The commentators interpret the word in the 
sense of in (II-iii-20). f%. (8-10) uses the word in the 

sense of ‘limb’ (qTWmfTI^). ff. m. (IM-I) has the word in the 
sense of ‘a part of, not independent’ (sqwii qqcw*i(). Its 
meaning is not clear in H. m* (24-5). 

“wftrfiqrwiftwsr wren w i 

3 fttq asqlwqrjrftqm*’ v 
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Thus we see that defined the word to give it a technical 
meaning, but also used the word in the non-technical sense 
in accordance with its usage of the time. 

— 

It is defined in <ir<» (I-iv-45), but used in its non-techni- 
cal sense (a Jr«*r) in the Satras (V-iii.4l; II-iv-l5). vtiswfe 
(l*i-23) refers to both the uses, technical and no)i-technicj\l. 
wi. JIT. (2-2-4) uses the word (in the com])Ound tini- 

HifiSpRor) in the sense of a grammatical relation. 

( 5 ^) — 

These words are defined by <n« in (l-ii-29/30). sri* sn® 
(1-108|9) and nr, (1-38/9) define the terra in identical words, 
«r«I. nr® (1-1-19; 1-1-4) uses them without defining, f^® 
(4- i 5) mentions as and aa WRifhfls^. 

3K, m. (3-1) takes 3n?rw as implying aiwnT (wgfirfiiwij^Efniisf 
»Tt?rnm^— ^jrmv) and .is sr'sftirosT. ( I - 1 4 15 ) 

uses these words in the neuter gender; in other works, it is 
used in the masculine gender. 

« 

IT. defines it in (I-i-8) and it is used in the technical sense 
in (I-iii-2). But the mode of pronouncing the indicatory 
letters (i[H:) as nasals being not observed, the commentators 
say ‘Jr^syrgsn^IfJli: vifMhir:’. The ^ (VlII-3 -4) appears to 
indicate that an «igWTT followed an {?), but the 

commentators interpret as filfur, «!(• m® 

(1-14) uses this term for the last consonant of a srt, and uses 
the term ^ (1-36; 4/80) for a nasalized vowel; HT (5-27) 
for the last consonant oftheil^ and (5/31) for a nasalized 
\ owel also. Jir. (1-75) defines it as 
(while qi. has for *T«I:). 

mm — 

q?. defines it in (I-iv-24-31). It is an « i *q4 iqg i (self 
explanatory term). The separation may be physical or mental 
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according to Hence the exarajde can be 

brought under its use. In all the oases, where *n» uses this 
term* its technical sense is kept in view. 

WT. ITT. (1-161), and (^. st. 1/54) define this term 

R?*? , but (I-ii-41) defines it in terms of an®, which fits 
in with his scheme of Ri^s. Further uses this term for 
a suflfix only (umai), but Jnf?r. texts use it more comprehcu- 
sively (a monosyllabic word). In (1-79) and tl* 

(1-2-41), the term is used in the masculine g<!nder, but 
strangely enough the (6 1-68) uses the term in the neuter 
gender, an- *Tr- (1-151) also uses the word in the neuter 
gender. 

and _ 

in defines sfwrwr in .6-1-5) and wwjTW in (6-1-4). In 
all the cases, the wordsi are used in technical stinse 
(3-3- 14) uses the term wwnw as in iTT», but does not define it. 
Of: (11-91, 93). ( 2-2) uses wwrr^r as reduplica- 

tion ,and anaror as ‘reduplicated’ — while in. uses wanw for 
‘first’ of the repeated forms and «iwR?r for ‘both’ of the re- 
peated forms. 

aiTOm— 

in* defines it in (1-4-110). ’g® sn* 1-15) and srr* 
(14-15) use the term in the same sense, but do not define it. 
f%* f8-9) uses the word in the. sense ‘they end’. 

Vo (1.1-37-41) gives a definition of the term. It. is an 
Its etymological significance is shown in the lines — 

•*nTO frvg w firn% i 

^ aw ”« 

In all the cases of its occurrence, the term is used in its 
technical sense W* V* (3-1-2; (3-2-7) does neither define 
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nor enumerate it, bu; uses the term in the Pft^inian sense. 
The term is no: seen in er. JTf' arid (1-1) refers to 

which' are included iti the list of by TT* - 

(1-1-37). 

tn® defines it in (1-4-100; 1-4-99) »WT^o ® (3-4-7) 
gives another vnriaiiL aTRnst*rr?f and These terms 

are sis^^^syrs 

*ir^?r - 

<Tr» defines it in (8-1-2) as the Oast’ of the repeated 
forms (cf: «nP!tra). srr® (1/146) uses the word for ‘both’ 
of the repeated forms. »r«lo str® (3-i-5) knows 
In all the cases of its occurrence, 'll® uses it in its technical 
sense. 

Boing an term («5% ?T: ?T;, which disappears), it is 
an indicating U tter and is peculiar to system of grammar. 
It should be distinguished foi'm (a short ?»nt, as in 
4-1-6.0) and (a word as in 5-3-4). 

(See3T3?r5). 

— 

qfo defines it in (1-1-65). (2-1; and (2-1-15) 

use the term in the Pacinian sense, but do not define it 
(1/92) and Jtr (1-35) define ^«rr in the terms 
of tpils, but 'n», following bis scheme of Risr^s,- defines Jt 
in the terms of 

— 

qr* defines it in (3-1-92) and always uses it in its techni- 
cal sense. The term does not occur in other ■works. 

— 

This term is defined by qto in (1-4-59) and is known to 
ft* (1-3; 5-5), but ft* does not mention ftfl and «W* 
SI* (1-10-12) uses the term, but does not define it. 
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sr® (1-15) enumerates only 11 of the qi® definition 

ie 8|-ecific, as it testiicts iltc scope of t() 'fieqwVi’* 

3q<f^ — 

See the introduction for its definitions. 

qr® defines it in ( 1-4-42), but uses it in u non -technical 
sense (‘an action’) in the qq (qr® 3/1/27). See on 

(1-1-23). ft® ;i0-8) u&es >he word in its ordinary sense (‘do- 
ing’). at® (2-34) refers to it as '^fr tqq^qft tfSR'nn , q«rr 
raimn’. cf: tTftinwr ‘^^cnR^qRqscqrqiqigsrqrJrt^if qisrr 

q tnir d-i-l-l). 

^ - 

qr® defines it in (1-4-54) ft* (5/21; 3-11) uses the word 
in the sense of ‘doer, agent' (its ordinary sense) 

q>4 — 

It is defined in (qi» 1-4-49), but is used in the sense of 
‘f%q{’ in (1-3.14, 3-3-43). See qfwnat’ on the stp. In 
the derivation of ^5iq>qirrq (^>4 =ikqi ^ ^ ^^qqwsOqi;) 

in I-iv-83 and in ftr® (2-28, 7-8 etc.) the sense of ftqt 
(function) is clearly seen. 

An term ft^) is used in wq® sn® 

(1-1-10) and fto (1/14; 2/3). 

lR*r — 

An term (fi + qqq, = ?ftr). 

*# — 

Defined in (qr* 1-4-60). But it is used in its non-techni- 
cal sense in the stitras (1-4-52; 3-1.28). fto (1.7, 20) uses 
the word in its non-technical sense ‘going’, w* qr* (1-1-11) 
uses, however, the term in its technical sense. 

3«r — 

Defined in qr* (1-1-2) is used in its non-technical sense 
R the ^ (2-2-1), ft* (3/18) uses it in non-technical sense, 
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g?- 

Defined in («Tr« 1-4-il). But the word is used as 
qr* iu (6-3-11). 

— 

Defined iu (qr* 4-1-162). But it is used as qisqqtqs in 
(6-3-42; 82'. 

«r- . 

Defined in (qr* 1-1-22). It is used in its technical sense 
in (6-3-17). In (8-2-22), it is used as qi«?qT«. In (3-2-70), 
it is used as while in (4-2-29) it is 

f% — 

Defined in vqr* 1-4-7), is an term- so far as 

stems are concerned, but when its sphere is extended 
to stems also, it is purely an artificial term. In all 

the places of its occurrence, the term is used in its technical 
sense. 

3 - 

Definod in (qr» 1-1-20) as a technical term, id is consis- 
tently used in its technical sense. 

ft — 

Defined in qr« (1-1-64) as a technical term, it is always 
used in its technical sense. 

Though not defined, it is used (on account of the wfinsTt- 
4-1-76) for a nominal suffix, ftr* (2-2, 3) and «n|o 
UTo (1-2-12) use the term in the technical sense. 

tBinir — 

Defined in qio (4-1-174), it is used for certain nominal 
suffixes. The ^ (2-4-62) illustrates the term. 

Defined in (qr» 2-2-29) as a technical to'm; it is used in 
(3-4-2) also in its technical sense. (7 -4> however, 

uses the word in the sense ;‘aj]|pair’. 
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ito — 

Defined in (2-1-23) as a technical term. The word 
is obviously an term. Bnt the form ‘%5’, being 

an example o£ the compound c-annot be, strictly 

speaking, an illnstration o£ 

m- 

Defined in «Tr» (1-3-1) is used in its technical sense in 
ft* (1-20; 2-1; 2-2) and swo ar* (1-1-11). 

^ — 

Defined in qr* (1-4-3, this term is for 

£riminine stems and fftiT for wtisfr. The ^ (1-4-6) 
extends its scope to feminine stems ending in short ^ and w. 
In the ^ (4-4-1 1 1 5 8-3-89; 5-4-110), the terra is used as 
and in (2-1-20) it is used for the words meaning 
‘river’ or ‘a river’. 

— 

Defined in qi* (14-56) which is an the term 

is mentioned in swo m* (1-3-4/5), and ft* (l-l; 1-8; 4-17; 
1-4). 

Defined in qr* (1-1-26) It is neither an nor 

an It is difl8cult to account for its length, if it 

is a purely i>Rn ! <ftn . 

See the introduction for the two types of qqthyr. In qt* 
(3-3-16), the word is a root. It is si»?qfq! in (3-2-23). W* 
XT* (1-1-18) uses it in the sense of a ‘word*. %• (18-8) uses 
tft in the sense of q^qft, but in ( 16-17 ) uses the term in the 
sense of *a word’ also. 

Defined in qr* (1-1-11) S. ^* *rr* has *nw, which also 
means uncombinable final vowels. The same in qi" sr* (1 
92/98). Being concerned with the relation of q^qix to 
^j^ w q w; tile Jttftwqq texts think of the word fft coning 



after it. fir* C2 — 26) does not appear to know its teebnicsal, 
sense. 

Defined in «»T* (1-2-45/6) is not used by the infit* texts 
which use earlier terras denoting general grammatioul func- 
tions. e. g. srw tnoun), ^ (word), •rmwfrr (Vocative)- 
— 

Defined in («ir* 2-2-23) is an 

As a it is clefinad in <n» (1-4-18). But in (5. 

2-138/9) the word is a suffix of type. 

Defined in (4-1-163), the term is used in its techni- 
cal sense in the tprs, ( 1-2-65; 4-1-90), But in (2-1-61; 
6-4-133; 4-1.77), the word is used as also. 

^ — 

^•> 

An «rjar^ri?rr. It is defined in ^lo (1-1-60). Wl^* Uto 
(1-1-20} 2 1-1} 3-4-7), Ro (6-22; 3-18), ^mo (1-57) and 
Wf* in* .1 141) all know and use the term. It is only in 
«rto that a fine distinction is made for grammatical purpose 
between 55hr and etc. 

— 

Defined in ’TT* (1-4-104) the term is used in ft* (2 — 1) 
also- The w* m* (2-1-2) also knows it. 

15 - 

Ddfined in Tt* (1-1-13), tho word is used as in 

(7-1-157). According to vrft<vr on (4-1-166), the tennis 
synonymous with n>« (another technical term). 

.Defined in v* (1-1*1), the word is used as in 

(5-1-47). It is an sifftur term, meaning ‘tmxwnsttt' (of 
»rT?it). 



Defined in (<rr» 1-I»5s4). The word is used in the popu- 
lar sense 'six’ in (6-1-6; 6/2/135'. irr» tises it in the 
popular sense in (1 — 9) and as in (7 —2). ftfo does 

not know its technical sense. 

— 

Defined in (1-1-23) the term is used in the sense of 
‘a numeral’ in (5-2-41; 6/2/47). 

Defined in (<n« 1-1-45) is an and known al- 

ready in the time of »n». Therefore, a long term was ad- 
mitted by in his system. 

^ 1 * 3 ^ — 

Dt;fiued in («Tr® 2-3-49), as a Vocative singular, the term 
is used in its popular sense in «n* (1-2-33). cf: on 

(1-2-33) I ^ nt^rsift^nir 

I 

^ — 

Oeflned in «IT® (1-1-7) in terms of f?? , but JW* 
(1"87)| ifr* Hr® (1-48) define it in terms of In 

*ir® <5-1.38) it is used in a non-techniual sense 

y n n ym<i ;). 

Defined in (1*1-42/3). Its length indicates that it was 
already in vogue in 'n®’B times. As the forms in Nom. and 
Obj, plural (neuter) and in the first 5 ctise-endings are strong 
forms (full forms, s', the term is eifcBiw. 

— 

Defined in (»IT® 1-1-9). W® (1-43) adds 
tt)$o for ‘furtw’. W® (14 — 22) uses the word in the 
Mnee of as distinguished from md (cf : mdumflAumn )• 



Defined in (1-4-109). ar» (2—1/2) uses it in the 
sense of w* mo (1-1-2) does the same, srr* ai* 

(1 — 155) takes ‘joining of the last with the initial as 
TTo definition lays emphasis on continuous (unbroken) use 
of letters. 

Defined in at* (2-4-2) Of all texts, only «Wo 

at® (2-4-2) usus it, but without defining it. The i n lifi i on 
(7-3-95) quotes another variant of the where the word 
is used in the feminine gender, 

— 

at* defines it as ^aaiftr of 3^ .and sq^itt , with the first 
half as and the remaining si^m. a(* at* (3—3 6) 
refers to other opinions as to the proportions of and 
The term is treated in Woato (1—40), at* ato 
( 1 — 1 1 0) a nd wgrstiri^f ( 1—16). 

Defined in ato (1.4-55), the term is used in the non- 
technical sense also, «•, g., in (2-3-23, 5-3-26). 



^KUtT IS, 6, it & iu Aim Mmuc INDIAN 

<i & 0. 

[Db. I£. Goda Varua m. a., Ph. d< (London)] 

1. rUe object of thk jEieper is to inves%ate into tbe 
pboaetic |B'ind|des underlying the evolution of Sansloit f 
•i4t Aa,^d «lao to prove, on the etiength of evidences 
team the Dinvidtan Lenguage^ihe existenoe of short e A o 
in the^uitiial pronuni^ou of the Middle Indian* 

Sanskrit t, 5, ii & iu. 

The fact that the andent Indian grammarians have 
given the name of Gupa ' to and S, of Vrddhi ^ to flinnd 
lu, of Swidliyakjaras ’ to S, ii and iu in general and 

of Samihirik^aras ^ to ii and iu in particular, is itseS cal* 
eulated to suggest that ead) of the idMve aoinids is the 
phonotic evolution of dilGferent combinations. 

Sanskbit e, o,ii & Iu <«^Abataii Tactosku^ibic 
ay, av, iy & iv. 

3. It has been established by philogists that tbe San. 
skrit Kouivls utider discussion go back, in certain instances, to 
liidotEuropeau diphthongs as shown below : — 
e <.Tautosyllabic ^vand ql, 

9 <. Tautosyllafaic ag, e^,«Bd uu. 

Ii <^Taut 08 yllabic 4jl, |j[, and 
Iu <v Tautosyllabic Iu, iu, and Qu. 

4* The Indo-European diphthongs which gave rise 
to Stmskrit d, Qt ii and iu are, besides, seen to ^ve re- 
miined as ay, av, iy and Iv in Aryan ■’ after the change of 

1. eaeiiii, L,i, i ; >^MgaMi*. 

i. Sb.,L,i,t; •VfMUrtM*'. 

3 . V&jtMHtMyi Pratittkliys, L 4S : 'SsndhjiaklHiMbfMftm'. 

(. Of. BniKtoioBi 'OoapuitWs QrMBmar of the ledO'OenntQio Len. 
guigM’t iniiilitsd trem the Qsrmin by Joeepb Wright, Yol. i, 
49, is. 
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tiido-^Fopekn e and o to a, and S and 5 to 9> The Aryah 
ay and av have prodnced Sanskrit B and 5 ^ while 8y and 
ftv have remained as anch although these latter exhibit a 
farther change to 8i and Su. * 

5. The only possibility of Aryan ay and av having 
changed to B and 5 in Sanskrit is by the palatal y and the 
labial v influencing the preceding vowels, making them there- 
by ey and ov and the 8ubse(|uent elision of the semi-vowels 
with the Compensatory lengthening of e and o, by reason of 
both the vowels and the semi-vowels being of the same 
place of articulation. 

6. That ey and ov will produce ® and 6 through the 
elision of the semi-vowels and the compensatory lengthening 
of the vowels, can be illustrated by the I ollowing examples 
from Malays lam. 

iyahika eyaluka '> eluka ‘to be proper, to cnotain 
ceyti ->ceti ‘news.’ » 

viyarppn^veyarppn >v6rppn ‘sweat.* 

cuvath "> covatu > cotu > ‘foot mark.' 

cuvappu > covapp n '> c6ppn ‘the red colour. ’ 

tuvaifan ^ tovai*an V<5i^an ‘fried vegetable dish.’ 

Note For the assimilation of a to preceding § and 6 
Of. Sanskri*. harftva and visjjSva from 

hare f ava and visijO -l- ava resj)eetively. 

7. It remains to be explained why Aryan 5y and 5v 
have not suffered a change to ft and 6 although there is the 

l. Aryan followed by y M in nar-ya doee not beeome 0 in Sanakrft, 
•inoe a teodenoy to oloao the preceding syilabiea with v, when- 
the group ry wourrai w«a net nniversal- San Siddbeawwa 
Varma, ‘Critical Studies in the Phonetjo Ohaarvatioiit of Indian 

OriiDrasrwiM*, pe 78 . 

2 8#e *A 5l»i}ii»l of fknfikrrt Phrmaiiot/ |i. 
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palatal y and the labial v following the vowel 8 . The 
reason for the preservation of 3 in Sanskrit of the Aryan 
diphthongs 5y and 3v is to be sought for in its length, in 
as much as long vowels are less liable to phonetic change 
than short vowels. Attention may be drawn in this con- 
nection to the opening of i and u of the initial syllables in, 
colloquial Malay3|ato ' when there is an open vowel in the 
succeeding syllable, while T and h under the same conditions 
do not exhibit the change : — 

ito, ‘place, interval of time or space’ ; iifaval, eAival, 
‘an 3 rthiiig borrowed’ ; ila, ela ‘leaf’ ; ki]aifam, keJaAim 
' ‘height’ ; ciifava, ce^va ‘scraper for cocoanuts.’ 
utavi, otavi ‘help’ ; urakkam, orakkam ‘sleep’ ; 
ula, ola ‘furnace in forge’ ; ku|^, ko^ ‘umbrella’ ; tu^, 
totii ‘the thigh’. 

Contrast with the above, Tra ‘reed’ ; cTifa ‘a kind of 

eataWe leaf' ; pT]a ‘rheum of the eyes’ ; tlraa ‘dumb’ ; 

kllva}am ‘the Bilva tree’ ; tUva^a ‘a timber measure 1/6 of 

a tflmaAim or 24 square inches’ which do not show the 6 

and 0 change in pronunciation. 

• 

8. Similarly a coming after the initial Voiced stops of 
tne Indo-Aryau loan words in Malay5]am is pronounced a 
though written a ^ while the above change is not observable 
wh»i d follows. 

9. It can therefore be inferred that it is the short or 
long nature of the vowel that has been responsible for the 
palatalisation or labialization on the one hand, or the pre- 
servation of the vowel on the other. 

1. Cf. B80S., vol. viir, part 4, p. 966. 

2. It Qo.UTarra«, ‘The ohange of a to e io the Indo-lryan Lou 

wpi4*of 44.iUy&lli!a. B3Q1,, Vo), yii, 2 u4 3, p. 
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^ fi, li Mq in SaiWyii. 

Mk {q 4y» Ketiien, I ptopam to mtAi iknlKit 
%f 5) that l»v« ramited mdepnodenti^ in fhnitiih 

CiMn 41 + + frnr ii-aiKMt+ 5 ««r ini nwpcdivriy, 

and todinnr ntlHRtiiMa to tba jdioiiotic primipln' tfant hnno 
b—n^ i ini ni ^t to jlkj in thdr lubw^enit dnsmiopnenta. 

Ik When a ia foilowod by the jiaktal i or the kbial 
Q it cannot be the palatal or the labial character of t^e 
following vowel alone that is at the bottom of the change 
of A tn e or a Sfcenid the palatal or la tMsI nattne of the 
fc^osring wqamI be alone dw tniloencing ti«tor, tlMoe ia no 
roMoOr wlty'*i ff.Hnd*#+^aIso> should dnoige to o: and C 
rsiqpWl^ly, ao a dnmge ie against the phonetic phono. 
nMon pomted ont previonsly. > 

12. It may ba remarked thiit when two vowek come 
togotinr. it is the openness or the cloHeueas of the vowels 
oniOMtnod that ia likely to contribute more than any other 
fnetoin towards their further changes. 

It. to sombhiiiiiiinM IiiM4U‘i*«od>i.+t>. thrnsfawi^ tiw 
sncoaeding close vowels i and S ssmst Vr re noai* 

milated the preceding open vowel, irrespective of its length 
or ^MVCnesB, and made it ft or 5 as the case be> The 
po^^f of the vowefs ? and f fcrming neoend nwnihen 
of «jp^ottge beeoBS^ y and v has been denwaoUntod by 
philologists. * Thns 5 fi and i + 8 will beooaio tp an# Jv 
respectively., tho preceding S being inQnenced by the fol* 
Ioai%eiose vowels, and subject to toe principle of sound 
ch^ already eXpiained in pan 6. ty and §v may exhik't 
a farther change to ft and 6. 


1. puts torArjm tonga foll 0 **fbyy Mi*v&*sg 

iv roBsiolng M Jlswt Smb* etwiis ftiliswiii by y and 
,T 1. * »y «nd »▼ skingiiu! to s sod b is flndnlt. 

1 OB hragbMttn, 'Oowpiisnvo *iniwiw, st 4is tMe^Nrmwis 
toi^sgos Vol. I,p, 1®I whiio • bMkIS 

sirti«r*fcNBM 4 s ^ 



14. The reastm for the Aryan A followed ^ y or 
remaiaing without chjinge while Sanakrit-S followed hy 
I or §-has changed to ft or O will be evident fin the light 
of the ab^ve discufisious. 

15. We will next consider how ii and 8u have resulted 
from — § + t — or 3i , and — S f 0 — or iu - in Sanskrit, 
When we remember that Sanskrit fi, o, 8i and 9u go back 
to ay, av, iy and St of the Aryan, it will lie setm that when 
—A <k <>•— or Si—, and — 8 & 0 — or Su — combine, the 
real elements thfft constitute the combinations are as noted 
bekfW’’ : — 

-a + f:-*- -2 4-ay- 
•t + Si- = -5 + 8y- 
-5 + 5 • = 'S ^ av. 

-S f 5u- = -S 4- 5v- 

In the above casies, 5 combining with 2 of the first 
member of ^the suc(‘eeding diphthongs will contract into i 
(2 mitrls only) ' and being joined to the following y or v 
will produce ay and Sv. Just as the Aryan diphthongs Sy 
and Av have passed into Si and Su in closed syllables, the 
above Sy and Sv resulting in Sandhi have also moved to Si 
and Su when followed fiy consonants. 

16. An important observation that has to be inaid» in 
this oonnectiou is that 5, Si and Su in Sandhi have to he 
regarded as phonetic changes that have taken jdaec subeef 
quest to' tbe shift of the Aryan difdithcmgs to 6, 5, Aland 
8a; for, external Sandhi is always found to he qptemid, 
talang jdaoe only when there is extreme jnxtapoaiiioB;, while 
the (Pangea relating to the Aryan dijdithongs are imtarmye 
and regular. Attention may also be drawn to the fact that 
in the JS)gvAda we come across instances hiatiK but not 
a single instance of Arj'an Tautoayliabic ay, av, iy and Sv 
without showing the change 6, 5, Si and An. Further 

U P&oiai, VI, i. 101 : ‘akak MyaraS dlrghat ' ^4 VijwMity i 
PrStifakhya, 1- S7: ‘dyirteww dirghak.’ 

t, Arnold, *V«dio Itetn’, p. 70* 



Sanskrit 6, 9, ii and Bu which coald be traced back to the 
Indo-European are considered as single inseparable sounds 
quite unlike the sounds that evolve in Sandhi in the pro* 
nunciation o£ which there is in the consciousness of tlta 
speaker the duality of their component parts. 

17, It is impossible for two single vowels in uombinution 
to become 1, 0, it and 3u unless these sounds have previ- 
ously developed in the language in some way ot other and 
have been popularly established. The Indo-European diph- 
thongs may be said therefore to have paved the way for the 
origin of Sanskrit o, 3i and Bu in Sandhi. 

18. The observations of the later Indian grammarians 
that the place of articulation for & emd 3i is EapthatSlu ' 
and that for 5 and Bu is Kanthdstha ^ will, on close exami- 
nation> be found to lack in scientific precision. It is now 
admitted on all hands that Sanskrit S and 6 are pnitary 
sounds • and ii is palatal and S kbial. On the other hand 
ii and Bu, as evidenced from their pronunciation, are com- 
pound vowels. Si being EaQ^hatSlu and Bu KapthOstha, 
combining as they do B and y or B>aad v. Although the 
fact has baen noted correctly by KStySyana in the two 
sutras ‘icaye&istSlau’ * (i, c, ch, j, jh, ft, y, 6 and 6 have 
palace as their place) and 'niki'raakBrayd]^^ kapthyB ptlrvl 
mBtri talvoithayOruttarB’ ^ (for Bi and Bu the first mBtrB is 
gnttural and the second that of palatal and labial respeo* 
tively), the commentator Uwa^a is found to labour under a 
misconception when he says %a&naiva kramfi^a Bkfiraukirau 
vyikhyBtau’ (in like marm^ ii and 5 are to be cobstroed). 

!• 8^6 Siddh&otakattmadif under PftQtnX, i, 9 : keHtiMilifaif 

2. Ib*t ^CdeotO];! 

d. Whitney, ‘Senakiit 0rAminar\ p. 12. 

Vftjfteeneyi Pr&tii»&khye, 1 60^ 

5. I. 75* 




ilUo the name SamSharik^aras ^ven to ii and 3u in parti* 
calar of the San'lhyakciaras d, Si and iu by ancient ;^ani* 
mariana, ^oes to indicate that the pronunciation of the com* 
bining elements wsis more marked in them than in 9 and 5 
which had already become unitary sounds at th^! time. 

Si and iu in Secondary derivatives. 

19. ' In addition to the Si and an having an Irtdo*Euro> 
paan orhrin and Si and 3u which have developed indepen* 
dently in combinations of vt)wels and diphthongs, we come 
across, in Sanskrit, many instances of a i and Su occurring 
in the initial syllables of secondary derivatives with the 
meaning ‘related to’, ‘connected with’ or ‘sprung from’. It 
may be remarked that this ai and au do not admit of being 
explained as the phonetic developments of tliti simple vowels 
t and d atiributed to by the Sanskrit grammarians in the 
original roota. 

20. * Scholars like Streitberg, Bechtel and Hhlenbeck 
have shown that the commencement of the vrddhation of the 
vowel in secondary deriv'atives dates back to the Indo-Euro- 
pean period Brugntaim 8ay>» ‘ — “Although the particular 
forms that furnished the typt^ for this category of nouns 
(like Smitri-s ‘hostile’ from amttra-s ‘foe’, inSnas-a-s ‘related 
to the mind’ from mana8.‘mind’, sSvitra-s ‘sprung from the 
sun’ from sHvitar-‘saii’, SSindhav-a-s ‘sprung from the 
Indus’ from sindhu-s ‘Indus’) in Aryan, and the origin of 
the \>ddbi-strejigtheuing, which occurs also in other dei'i- 
vutive nouns, are still undiscovered, yet it is at least 
probable that the class look its rise in such o-stems 
(Aryan a-) as had undergone a modification of meaning 
similar to that which wc find in the epithetised comiKmnds, 
and that o- was then added to other stems in imitation of 


1 , Bee Sireitborgi I'IS- toraoliHngen 3» 879; aq<|.{ Beehtel 176; Ulileii 
1 ^, p, a Bcitr. 2*, W« iq.. 646 iqq. 
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tkiBiW.'* * #hat 'Brugmatm baa done ie only to draur atteii^ 
tion to the'iitnikrity in the development of meaning betwe^ 
the Hdcotaiairy derivatives and the ejKthedsed compounds. 
Screitberg observes that the lengthening of the initial 
syllable originally stood in close connection with a collective 
significance as in vie ‘speech’ and vacas ‘word’; nibh ‘clouds’ 
and nabh ‘cloud’ and that the same device must have been 
resorted to, kter on, to indicate all kinds of relation. ^ 
Bechtel has noted that the lengthened forms with the diph< 
thongs ii and iu in secondary derivatives enter relatively 
seldom so as to allow us to go back to the lndo>Germanic 
period. ^ He also conjectures that the ii and iu formations 
owe their wide characteristic extension to the influenre of 
the a Vfddhi * although he has not explained the way in 
which the anological extension has originated, Jn the 
following paragraphs an attempt is made to identify the 
particular types after which the vfddhi formations with ii 
and iu iu initial s) llables in Sanskrit have been modelled. 

21. It is worthy of note that different gradations of the 
Aryan ay and av of the root syllables have become attached 
themselves to different inflected vcritol bases, the particular 
phases of ablaut becoming closely associated with the parti- 
cular idea conveyed by the whole word and apj»ropriated to 
this or that function in connection with it. Although it 
may not be possible in all cases to trace the variations to the 
IndO'European, the fa^ that a systematised series of vowel 
alternation could be noticed in Sanskrit will be dear from 
the table appended below: — 

1. BnWmann, *A OorapartUve Grammar of the Indo-Qorroanlo 

agea’, Vd. a., §^0 Ip. 112). 

2. 8oei t4g. foraohuiigeii, 8, 378 sqq. ‘Dio Sottmi4aro 'ilicniitia 

bildmg'. 

8. Boektoi, 'flinigo Botnorkungen ubor die Vfddhi in der wemid wen* 
nomaatbildiiftg.’ 
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I r 1 BxAiiipiei of GraciatiODg in Sanskrit. 


Ibda^fturopeao 
io9ti with 1 
meaniiigs. | 

Strong. 

Lengthened. 

Weak 1 
(aooented.) 1 

Weak 

(unaooented.) 

^to go* 

mt ' 

Sti. ayard 

iy&ya 

j 

lyat 

itah 

qtei* % wMto 
* •way’ 

k|6ta, kqayati 

i 

akfai|it, 

oik^aya. 

k^iyat 

oikaiyatah 

kM* ^to iodine 
nr lean' 

firayati 

6i6rft}a 

6r!yat 

afiilriyat 

Uao- 'to hear' 

A 

ftrOayati 

afirauqlt, 

tutrava 

firtiyat 

du^ruva 

^lien- to invoke* 

juhOti 

juh&va 

htiyat 

jahuva 

den. *to bam, 
vex, afflict, 
deatroys apoil* 

de^yaii 

adangit 

dad&va 

day&t 

1 

1 

duDGtl 


82 . The same gradations of the root vowei in inflected 
verbal bases may manifest themselves with regard to the 
pnimary derivatives also, in so far as these latter are formed 
by adding suffixes directly to the roots cr the elements 
which have come to wear in the lanzuage the aspect of such. 
The following examples will show that in primary deriva* 
tives also most of the grades are represented : — 


Fiido-Baropoan 
root! with 
mean Inga. 

« Example 8 of Gradations iu Triinary 
JiorivativeB in Sanskrit 

strong. 

Lengthened . 

weak 

(accented) 

weak 

(unaooented) 

oi- *to go* 

rt 1 

ayanam 

»yal> 1 

lyivftn 

ita- 

qssin.ttb waste 

kfsyah 

tkfSmsh 

kfloa- 

kfita> 

^ away’ 





kiai* Ho Inollne or 


trgyaA 

kih 

trits. 

' lean* 





kJaii« Ho hear’ 

irotram 

flr&vaU 

ib-tlyaiDanaw 

drntaw 

ghen* Ho Invoke* 

^ hOmah 

h&vin* 

juhtl^ 

buta> 

bhen* 'to be’ 

f* 1 

bhavanam 

\ 

bh&va]^ 

Ihtih 

bhuvanam 


Aitm Boots with th It Eaglish Deritttwos,’ by J. Bsly, m. *• 

S. OririosUr DerhsM ksaymsh Althoagh F&aioi derives the word trom 
snd not from kfi- (ot P&oloi< VIII, 2, 83 : *k§&yO insh ) Ae 
word mnv, from s sementilo p(dnt of ■rdew,' be rej^rdod as o' gnats with 

, sia . * -I _ a. .A I.. JIS_L.s.L. 










Oi the above altematious by for the moat frequent in 
jjriinary 4^iviative8« ia t|ie sta!fiQ|^eDfid form of the root, * 
The aame strengthening oan be observed to have been ex- 
tended in hhe formation of the causatives also. * 

23. As regards the highest form of the stregthened 
grade of the vowel in the inttial sylkides in the seeondajry 
derivatives, it may once again be pointed out that they can- 
not be the phonetic developments of simple vowels. The 
explanation of their occurrence Iws to sought for in 
certain types after which they may have been modelled. 
The only places where such strengthened forms are regularly 
employed are the verbs and the primary derivatives. As 
the secondary derivatives, by themselves, are not directly 
related to the root either in lueaning or in orgin, we have 
to fall back upon the primary derivatives as suppSying a 
vowel in the strong grade t. e. e and 6 from which further 
lengthening is possible, in so far as seoomkry deritatiiTes 
are sometimes got by suffixes being added to the irtitau of 
primary derivatives. The secondary derivatives which are 
iu their origin connected with the primary derivativesf have 
in their majority of instances an adjectival vidoe i n din a e i wg 
connection or relatbu of varied character or that q£«o 
abstract denoting the quality expresaed attributively by the 
adjective when used in neuter. ^ The followmg examples 
will make clear the ndatioii between the primary a nd 
teooudary derivatives in point of formation and 

1. MMdonell, *A Vedio Qrutiiasr ftw gtudesta,’ p. 254. 

2. Of. R.L Tamer, Prooeediogt and YraDSMtioDi of the SmcmmI Oriinm 
OonferesoB p. 489. 

9, Wbiae^i *A SamricrH Orammtr.’ p. 458. 



1 

with meaDiiiga ^ 

Primary 

derivfttires- 

Seobudary 

derivatives* 

ft dh- *to burn’ 

Adhftfc- ‘fuel’ 1 

i 

ftidha- ‘flame’ 

-dtiy 2 ‘give light’ 

no 

d^vft- ‘God’ 

i 

dftiva - ‘belonging to or eom« 
ing from the Gods/ 

ueid- ^to know’ 

n 

1 

▼yda* ‘knowledge’ 

v&ida- 'relating to know- 
ledge' 

^ bum, fthine* { 

r» 

Oftha^ ‘the Up’ 

ftostha' ‘lip-shapftd* 

IdftU-- ‘to hear’ 

6r6tra- ‘ear’ 

t 

1 6rftutra< ‘relating to the ear’ 

jeug- ‘yoke’ 

yOgft- ‘the act of 

yoking' 

y&uga> ‘a follower of the 
Yoga system of philo- 
sophy.’ 


24, The primary forms as d§va-, yOga- elc. being iii the 
Aryan day va-, yavga- etc. would give rise to day va-, yavga* 
etc. provided the secondary derivatives were differentiated 
from the primary derivatives by the'lengtheing of the a of the 
firat syllable and will naturally show the form of dftiva-and- 
yftuga<- etc. in Sanskrit. The vpidhation in the form of Si 
am# iu in Sanskrit may thus be said to have first origi- 
nated ill a lengthening of the a of the Aryan ay and av of 
the accented syllable of the root preservefl as accented iu 
the pphoiary derivatives, the lengthening being employed to 
raarti 'die derivatives off from the substantives. 

25, Whatever may be the principle governing the 
eloiigRtion of the initial a of the substantives to form words 
of reUttion or connection inferred to have lieen prevalent in 
tlM Indo-finropeau, it must be undoubtedly the same prin* 
ciple tlmf underlies the lengthening of a of the ay and av in 
the ihitial sylliibles of the Aryan primary derivatives. In 
priuafy derivatives containing a long vowel in the initial 

1. Uoth th« dies- a*:<i <W«- t<’ ''n **«uincd in Imto- 

Burupsaii. Cf-Sk"dy6- aud dS^a-, Bef. llaly. ‘Knr-Aryan Rooti,’ 
' Vvl. r, p. 635 fof 0* Lauguagus iu oiwof* 

‘ ' of thd*liifeoVp aswiiuptiuD. 

it 'iae il* 4 : ‘Ufiku|igKtU)^7Wtksa’ 






BjUftbles a Isngtheniug may nottbe oi any tiae to ^ fler a ii- 
tiate the eeoondary derivativeB from them. Hence ive fend 
instances of the meaning being particularised by the addition 
of suffixes. Ex. gftyakTya-, niyaklya-, pSvaklya- etc. 
Subsequently both the lengthening and suffixes to dffine 
the sense of relation or connection may have come to be 
used in the secondary derivatives. 

26. On the model of types obtained in the above men* 
tioued mauaer as dayva-, ySvga-, vjyda* etc. it is possible 
that even when there was no perceptible connection with 
the Aryan ay and av in initial syllables of substantives, ii 
and Su came to be used in forming secondary derivatives. 
Ex- 6da- ‘a kind of sheep,’ Sida- 'coming from the sheep; 
kSrala- ‘the aountry known as Kfirala,’ Kairala- Cl. Sfira 
ISya* ‘a king of the Kdralas;’ pOgavda* 'young;’ piuga^de' 
‘relating to a boy;’ sOdara* ‘born from the same womb,* 
sfiudarya- ‘brotherly or sisterly;’ 

27. In order to explain the relation between t and ^ 
assumed by the Sanskrit grammarians to have been the 
vocalism of the original roots, and the Si and Su which stand 
in ablaut relation to them in the secondary derivatives, a 
theory had t j be advanced that i and ^ developed into Si 
and Su. ? and S attributed by the Indian Crammariam to 
the original roots are, in reality, obviously only vowe^ in 
the reduced grade of an originally accented 6 and 5. (4 if^uq 
ay and an.) When, in secondary derivatives treceal^^ to, 
roots containing i and S (according to the Inffian concepilpn) 
Si and Su wer..' extensively employed, the same device pay 
have manifested itself, through analogy, in forming seqcpd*. 
ary derivatives from primary derivatives ooncainihg vpfeb, 
in the the weak grade as well as from nouns withoQt |py 
perceptible connection with verbal roots and having in thifm 
initial syllable i and 

The following will then represent the gradi^l pni* 
oess of the extention of Si and Su through ap^dgy in the 
secondary derivatives of the various types of sabstantivp t'**' 



(a) a of initial syllables'^ of Iitdo-Kuropeau sulMatii* 
iives lengthened to S in forming secondary derivatives. 


(ft) a of Aryan ay and av (8k. 9 and 6) in the initial 
syllables of primary derivatives lengthened to i, ay and av 
thereby becoming iy and Jv (Sk. 5i and in) in secondary 
derivatives The Sanskrit grammarians, because they 
assumed the starting grades with ? and H, had naturally to 
equate i and § with 3i and Su and conseqnently say that ii 
and Su were the strengthened grades of f and S. Ex , 


Sanskrit root. 

Indo-European 

root 

1 

Primary | 

denratlTe. j 

Seoondary 
j derivative. 

liiv- ‘to shiin* 

delu. 

deva- 

1 dftiva* 

vid- ‘lo know' 

ueid- 


vaida- 

yuj ‘to yoke’ 

jeug. 

o 


yftnga 

dra* ‘to bear’ 

klou- 

drotra* 

traatra* 

* 





(c) 5 and 6 of the initial syllables of Sanskrit sabs* 
taufives which anj not sprung from Aryan ay and av have 
shown 3i and Su i/i secomlury derivatives through the 
analogy of Sanskrit 5 and o forms (Aryan ay and av) trace- 
able to the Indo-Eropean, Ex. 


Substantives. 

kind of sheep’ 

Ksrala-'the country 
known as Kirala’ 


Secondary derivatives. 

iida-djoming from the sheep’ 

kiirala>Cf* KiirHl9ye-‘a king 
of the Ksralns' 


P6gaijda-*young’ PSagaQda-‘i'elating to a boy* 

Sddara- *born from Siudarya* ‘brotherly or 

the same womb* sisterly*. 

(d) Sanskrit i and ^ which were considered as the 
towels m the initial syllables of roots by Indian gramma- 
rikris, in instsncts where the simple vowels were actually the 






rafioMd gradw af Sk. 9 Mnd 0 (Aryan ay and ar) came to 
influenea f and S of primary deriratives which do not show 
ablaut relation with S and 5. 

(i) Priiatiry derivatives with i and 3 showing ablaut 
relation with S and 5 t'oruied their lieoondary 
derivatives with ai and 3u. Ex. diva-'heaven’ 
'diiva- ‘celestial’; lipi- ‘writing’, liipya- ‘re- 
lating to writing’; bh&ta> ‘any living being’, 
bhiuta* ‘relating to living beings’, drnta- 
‘aacred knowledge’, 3rSata- ‘relating to sacred 
tradition'. 

(ii) Primary derivatives .with i nnd 5 which do not 
show ablaut relation with 1 and 6 formed 
their secondary derivatives with ii and in. 
Ex. Imlra-, iindra- ‘belonging to Indra’; 
T6a-, ii§8- ‘relating to or coming from Siva’; 
uk^n- ‘an ox’, iuksa- ‘coming from or belon- 
ging to a bull’; tlrjas- ‘vigour, s^ength or 
power’, iurjasya- ‘a particular style of com- 
position’. 

te) 1 and 3 of initial syllables mf all primary deri- 
vatives becoming ii and in in secondary derivatives, influen- 
ced in the next stage all substantives with i and S in the 
initial syllables devoid of any connection with verbal roots, 
Ex. itihisa-, iitihisa-; klta- ‘insect’, kiita- 'coming from 
an insect’; nlhira- ‘mist’, niihira- ‘produced by mist’; 
attara- ‘north’, iuttara- ‘living in the northern country’; 
udumliara-, iuduittbara- ‘coming from the tree ITdombara’; 
Kumira- ‘Doy, youth’, Kiutmira. ‘juvenile’ 

(f) Substantives having initial consotumi groups like 
ityiya-, vyagra*, dvira*. and svarija- took ii and in in their 
secondary derivatives, the words being perhaps pronounced 
''!y**S*’a-, dvira- and suvarua- as a jnew^of. 

' ' Is' .Wifllhwi iwdttit f. tWi. 0* ffw iMQ ' ’’ 
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which they fell together v,ith the types of substantives men. 
tioned in (e). Ex. uliySyikn*, vSiyagra., dftuvSra- and 
sSuvari^. 

ShoBTKNINO of Si and Su in primitive INDIAN. 

29. Primitive Indian Si and Su £ Aryan Tauto- syllabic 
Sy and Sv, and the Si and Su resulting from Sandhi in 
Sanskrit have been weakened into ei and au. This is evi- 
denced by the change of Sanskrit Si and Su to e and 6 in 
the Middle Indian,* Such a change could have happened 
in the Middle Indian only if there was short a before i and u. 
This may !>;> compared with groups aya and ava becoming 
r* and 5 while Sya and Sva remain practical!} unchanged 
It is probable that this weakening of Si and Su took place 
in the period clorely following the change of Aryan ay and 
av to 5 and 5 in Primitive Indian. As long as there were 
ay and Sy and av and Sv a distinction between them was 
necessary, but with the reduction of ay and av to TS and 5 
there would not bt* any confusion even if Sy and Sv were 
shortened. The weakened Sy and Sv », e. ai and au which 
took the place of Aryan ay and a\' do not further become 
^ and 5. Instances of falling diphthongs in English being 
pronounced by many people as level j^ones® also bear 
a close analogy to the above mentioned weakening of Pri- 
mitive Indian Si and Su. Mention may also be nuide of 
long diphthongs being levelled under the original shorts or 
being monopthongized in all Indo^germanic languages * 
although in Sanskrit there are still traces of the long when 
the diphthong is followed by a vowel. It is worthy oi note 
that the weakening does not take place in open syllables 
since the second element of the diphthong forms a different 


1. PrftkrUprakifs, I- 36 ; ‘SiU St- 
s' C£- B. L- Turner, J R A 8- 1931, p- 83i. 

I G- NoM Araifield. Geneial PhoaMies, p- 86 . 

4 . Wyld, ‘The Historiwl Study of t|M MetlMr j*. 189. 



syllable by being joined to the follomiig vowel' and 
thereby the diphthongal character of 8y and |v is com- 
pletely lost. 

Middle Indian e and o. 

30. The uxistenoe of short e and short o in the Middle 
Indian has been inferred by Indo-Aryan philologists on the 
evidence of the rule laid down in Prlki-t Grammars that a 
long vowel followed by a long consonant going back to 
Primitive Indian consonant-groups is usually found to be- 
come short^ and also on the appearance of 9 and o in New 
Indian languages before single consonants resulting from 
the simplification of long consonants of the Middle Indian. 
Although in the case of a, i. and u in front of long conso- 
nants the short nature of the vowels is clear from orth?- 
graphy, the absence of separate scripts for long and f'hort 
^ and sfi does not supply us with any accurate information 
as to whether the vowels in question were actually* pro- 
nounced as short. Nor are the long forms of the New Indian 
any conclusive evidence on the point under consideration, in 
so far I as the long 5 and 6 in them can represent Middle 
Indian long 5 and 6 as well. Bhandarkar has tried to prove 
the existence of short e and o in the actual pronunciation of 
MarithT and GujaratT" although he has not actually stated 
that such short forms are inherited from the Middle Indian. 
But no value can be attached to it since we do not find any 
reference to short e and short o even as a peculiarity in the 
pronnnication of GujarfitT in the GujaritT phon<^gy by 
B. L, Tomer.* 


t. Of. ttddhMVm Vsms, ‘OritiMi SMi« in th« Phonatio Obaena. 
tiona on Indian QranooKiana, p. 61< 

2. Ot- Wodoar, lotroduation ta Ptikrlt, p- 26 G 67) and alao 

^taUkeBb Bbattaobi^ea *Ai Pfakrlt Onuonur, p. 25 : 
‘hratvab aainjOgS. 

3. Bhiodarkar, ‘Wilaon Phildt^ioai Lcataiat, p. 187, 188. 

4. JKAB-, 1921 p* 322-865. 
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31* It is a matter o£ interest and Importance to note that 
the only conclusive proof of the existence of short ^ (e) and 
short aft (o) in the Middle Indian is furnished by the Middle 
Indian loans in the Dravidian Languages, The Dravidian 
Languages, possessing as they do in their sound system both 
short as well as long forms of the vowels referred to, have 
distinguished between the short and long and aft of the 
Middle Indian. Sanskrit and New Indian and ^ are 
regularly pronounced and represented as 5 and 6 in all posi- 
tions, whereas Middle Indian and aft in front of long 
consonants^ and Middle Indian «C and aft appearing in the 
place of the first i or u of a word when immediately 
followed by a conjunct consonant* are represented in the 
borrowing as e and o while in other positions they have been 
given the same treatment as Sanskrit or New Indian 
and «ft, 

SANSKRIT e AND Q REFBEBBNTBD AS 
• e AND 5 IN THE DRAVIDIAN- 

Sk. kOpa-; Ka. kOpa j Mai. kOpam ; Tam. kOpam; 
Tel. kSpamu 

Sk, ‘R musical tune’ ; Ka. todi ; Mai. to^i ; 
Tam. t5ti ; Tel. t5di 

Sk« mdksa-; Ka. mdksa ; Mai. mOksam : Tam- 

m6^m ; Tel. mSksamu 

Sk. ySga-;* Ka. y5ga ; Mai. y Ogam ; Tara. yOgam; 
Tel. yOgamu 

Sk. sOdara-; Ka. sOdara ; Mai. sOdaifan ; Tam. 

cOtaran ; Tel. sOdaraAdu 


1. For loD^ srising from reagODs other than the asBimilatioD 

of oonsonant groups refer Pisoheli Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Spraoheo, $ $0 $ IW. 

2# Of- Woolner, Introduoticto to piftkriti § 70 and Pandit HhlsUkesh 
Bhatiaoharjee, k Prakrit Grammar*, p 26. 



Sk. k«tu-j Ka. k»tu ; Mai. K«tu Tam. k«tu ; Tel. 
kst^vu. 

Sk. Ka. tsja ; Mai, tsjaasu ; Tam. »cu ; 

Tel. tijassu 

Sk. dSvati ; Ka. divate ; Mai. dCvata ; Tam 
tSvatai ; Tel. dsvata. 

Sk. Ishya-; Ka. l«hya ; Mai, l«liyam ; Tam 
ISkiyam ; Tel. Ishyamu . 

Sk, s0n3 ; Ka, sfine ; Mai. sSiia ; Tam. cSnai ; 
TeL aSna 

MIDDLE INDIAN 6 AND 6 KePBBSENTED 
AS 6 AND 6 IN THE DBA VIDIAN. 

Pk. kkSma-; Ka. kSma ; Mai. kSmam ‘excellence, 
well being* 

Pk. kh«va- ; Mai. kSvH ‘crossing a ferry, freight* ; 

Tam. k*ru ‘charge for transporting goods by sea’; 
Tul. k0ru ‘boat hire*. 

Pk. khSvapa-; Ka. ksvapa ‘attaching to, fixing’ 
Tam. kSvai^m ‘bed or socket for gem*. 

Pk, vSasa-; Mai. vSya ‘reed, rattan*. 

Pk. s#Di-*row’ ; Ka. s^^i ; Mai. 0Qi ‘ladder’ cf . Sgh. 
hini and Nep. siiri ‘ladder’ ; Tam. Spi ‘ladder’; 
Tal, ySfli ‘ladder*. 

Pk, 5lagga«; Ka. Olaga ‘service, homage’ ; Mai. 
5lakkam ‘retinue, splendour’ ; Tam. 5lakknm 
‘assembly of State, audience’ ; Tel. dlagamu .an 
assembly, the court held by a sovereign or jn'inoe’ 
Tul. 5laga ‘a royal assembly’. 

Pk. ‘ jOnaka-; Cf. jona-Ka- jGnega ‘an Ionian, a 
Turk, an Arab’ ; Mai. cUlfakan ‘an Arab colonist’; 
Tam* cGnakan ‘foreigner, espedally Greek’ ; Tul. 
j5nage ‘a wicked person*. 

Pk. dODT ; Ka. dO^i ; Mai. tO^i ; Tam. | 
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Pk. l6giga.‘worldly, usual’ ; Mai, ISkiyam ‘politeness 
hospitality’; Tel. lOkikauiu 'worldly wisdom’ ; 

NKW INDIAN 5 6 AND BEPBESBNTBD 
AS 6 AND 6 IN THE DBA VIDIAN 

H, kacSrT ; Ka. Kaceri, kacc^ri ; Mai. kaccSri ; 

Tam kacciri; Tel. kacflri ; Tul. kac#ri. 

M. dSvhirfi ‘ostentatious worship or piety’; Ka. 
dSvara ‘a temple’ ; Mai. ’tSvaram ‘religious wor- 
ship, daily religious coremonies’ ; Tam. ‘tfivlram 
‘worship’. 

H. 88t;h ; ; Tam. cStt-u. 

H. sSr; Ka. sflru ; M.il. sSru ; Tam. c8ru; Tel 
sSru. 

M. s6vay; Mai, seva ‘vermicelli’ ; Tam. c8vsu ; 

Tel. 86ve 'a kind of sweet meat’. 

M.* kac6r5 ; ‘curcuma zedoaria or zerumbet Ka. 
kacOra ; Mai. kaccSram ; Taro, kaccoram; Tel 

kacSramu. 

H. M. k6ra : Ka.^ korg ; Mai- kOrg ; Tam. korg ; 
Tel. kOri ; Tul. k6ra. 

H. gSlT ; Ka. g6li ; Mai. g6li ; Tam. koli ; Tel. 
gOli ; Tul. gOli. 

H. gOsiTj Ka.g63ayi: Mai. gOsiyi Tam.^k6clyi; 
Tel. gdsaya; Tul, gOsiyi. 

middle INDIAN AND iff! BEPBBSENTED 
AS e AND o IN THE DBAVIDIAN. 

Pk. ekka-<Sk. «ka-; Ka. ekka C£. ekkasare ‘going or 
running alone’. 

Pk, khetta-<k8etra-; Ta. kettu ‘field'. 

Pk. deiwa-<Sk. dainya-; Mai. dewam ‘illness’. 

. Pk. devva- <Sk. dBvya.; Ka. devva ‘an evil spirit, a 

demon’. 
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Pk. lekkha« < Sk- lekliya-; Ka. lekka 'reckoning, 
calculation, n number, ; Mai. lekkam 'number^ 
volume especially of journals' Cf, Nep. lekkho 
‘number, account' ; Tam. ilekkam ; Tel, lekka ; 
Tul. lekkha. 

Pk. leppa.-<Sk. lepya-; Mai. leppam ‘a wax-like 
material used to stick glasses on to a frame’ ; Ka^ 
leppa 'plastering’. 

Pk, vegga-<Sk. vega-; Mai- vekkam ‘quickly’. 

Pk. vetta-<Sk. vetra-; Ka. betta ‘cane, ratan’ ; Tell 
bettamu ; Tul. betta. 

Pa. Pk. settbi-<Sk. sregthin-; Ka. setti *a respectful 
compellation for a banker, merchant or tradesman 
and for certain men of the arts of industry ; 
Mai. cetti ‘one of the foreign merchant classes ; 
Tam. cetti ‘merchant’ ; Tel. setti ‘a merchant’ ; 
Tul. setti ‘a title of Jains, the headman of 
village’. 

Pa* otthaka-Cf. ottha-<Sk. austra-j Ka. otte ; 
Mai. ottakam ; Tam. ottukam. 

Pk. kottha-<Sk, kugtha-'oostus speciosus’ ; Mai. 

kottam. Tam. Kottam 

Pk. kottlia-<Sk. kogtha-; Ka. kotte ‘stone of fruit';* 

»• 

^Mal. kotta ‘kernal of fruit’ Tam. kottai* 

Pk, kotthSra- < Sk. ktSgthSgSra-; Ka. kottSri ‘the 
officer in charge of a granary* ; Mai. kottSi^am 
‘palace’ ; Tam. KottSram ‘granary’ ; Tel. 

kotSramu ‘a place to keep grain* ; Tul. kottSi'a ‘a 
palace, mansion’. 

Pk, koppara-Cf, M, kOprft ‘a small iron cooking pot 
< Sk. karpara-*a cup pot, bowl’ ; Ka. koppara 
‘a metal boiler’ ; Mai. koppara *a boiW, chiefly of 
copper’ ; Tamy koppara ‘a boiler, dhiefly^ of 
copper’ ; Tel koppera ‘a metal cauldran, boiler’: 
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Pk. koppara.<Sk. kttrjnra-; Ka. koppam ‘the 
shoulder blade’; Tam. kopparam ; * Tel. kop- 
paramu. 

Pk. gottha-*gotthaka-<Sk. gCstha-; Mai. kottil ‘cow 
house’ ; Tam. kottakam, kottakai, ko^tem ‘shed, 
cow -8 tall’ ; Tel. kottamu. 

Pk. gotthi < Sk> gOs^kT ; Tam. kotti ‘gathering, 
assembly’. • 

M. I. toppa-’- ; Mai. toppi -cap’; Tam. toppi 

‘head-dress’ ; Tel. toppi ; Tul. toppi. 

M. 1. rokka-^ ; Ka. rokka ‘ready money, cash* ; 
Mai. rokham ; Tam. rokkam ; Tel, rokkamu • 
Tul. rokka. 

Pk. voj 3 ha-<Sk. Vchya-; Ka. ojje ‘weight load’ ; 

Pk. Bojjha- < Sk. SSdhya- ; Ka. soj jige ‘wheaten flour 
in fine granules’ ; Tel. sojje ‘rice boiled after 
• being roasted’. 

30. Thus the distinction between short e and short o in 
the pronunciation of Middle Indian borrowings in the 
Dravidian languages will bo seen to throw consider, 
able light on the exact values of e and o hiferred to have 
been pronounced short under conditions mentioned in para- 
graph 2 of this section. 


SUMMARY. 

To sum up, the following are the observations made in 
the article :• 

1. The phonetic reason underlying the evolution of Sans* 
krit S and 0 < Aryan tauto- syllabic ay and av < Indo-Euro- 
pean tauto-syllabic aj, ei, and oi and au, eu, and ou, respec- 
tively, is the influence exerted by the palatal y and the labial 
V coming after short a as a result of which Aryan ay and 

1« B. L, Ttirntr oonfltritot« * foppa ander Nep. top in hin Dio- 

tiouory. The Droridion forma preauppoae M. L * toppo-alao. 
a* Of. • rokka-under Nep. rokar in Nepali Dictionary by R. L. Turner. 



av beooiae ey and ov, and then exhibit a farther change to 6 
ani 5 through the elision of yand v, and the oompeneatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel by reason of the vowel 
and the semi-vowel in ey and ov being of the same place of 
articulation. As against this Sanskrit Si and in < Aryan 
tauto-syllabic 8y and Sv < Indo-European tauto-eyllabic 8J[, 
ejl and 6jl and 8u, 6u and Sa respectively do not show the 
6 and 5 change, because of the length of the vowel which 
resists the platalisation or labialisation. 

II. Sanskrit e and 0 manifesting in Sandhi when -S and 
i-and-3 and 9-are juxtaposed are the results of the influ- 
ence of the closed nature of the following vowels i and S 
coupled with the influence of their palatal or labial character, 
the first to manifest being the former, as is evidenced by the 
preceding long vowels also being susceptible to the e or 6 
change. 

SaUvskrit 8i and 8a in Sandhi when -5 and 6- or 8v-, and 
-S and 0- or Su- are juxtaposed are the results of the sounds 
S, Si, 5 and iu being considered fis really ay, 8y, av and 
8v respectively, and the subsequent contraction of -S and i- 
of. the first element of the combinations into 8 with the 
addition of the semi-vowels. The resulting sounds being 
similar to the Si and Su < Aryan tauto-syllabic 8y and 8v 
do not show the ft and o change. 

III, 8i aud 8u appearing as vpddhi increments in the 
initial syllables of Sanskrit secondary derivatives may be 
due to the lengthening of a of the Aryan diphthongs ay and 
av the accented form of the root preservjd in certain pr imar y 
derivatives, the lengthening being perhaps based on the same 
principle governing the elongation of initial a of- the substan- 
tives to ’form words of relation or connection tiaceable to the 
IndoEuropean. The type of primary derivatives bearing the 
accented form of the root miy have influenced in the next 
stage primary derivatives showing i and S in the ini^l 
syllables having ablaut relation with ft and B, and subse- 
quently f and 9 forms devoid of any ablaut relation with 
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9 and 3, (Aryan ay and av,) Finally 6 and 5 and i and 3 
of moat of the substantives, no matter whether they ware 
connected or not with the verbal roots, formed their 
secondary derivatives in imitation of the primary derivatives. 
The point of view of the Indian grammarians that i and § 
developed into Si and Su in secondary derivatives has the 
above anology at its back. 

lY Sanskrit Si and 3u weakened into ai and au, original 
falling diphthongs becoming level ones, in pronunciation. 

V. Conclusive evidence as to the actual pronunciation of 
short e and o as such in the Middle Indian, hitherto inferred, 
is furnished by the Middle Indian borrowings in the Dra vi- 
dian Languages xv Inch latter possess in their sound system 
both short as well as long e and o» 




^feCTlON Xiil 

kALAYALAM AND OTHER DRA VIDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

PSESIDENTIAL AddBESS. 

RAO SAHIB, MAHAKAVl, 

Ullob S. Pabambsvaha Aitab, m. a., b. l. 

Introductory. 

The main languages of South India are four, 
Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam and Ranarese (Kannada). Tamil 
of course, possesses the earliest literature among these ; but 
Telugu is spoken by the largest number of people. As per 
the Census returns of 1931, Telugu is the mother-tongue of 
752, Tamil of 582, Kauarese of 320, and Malaygjam of 261 
persons out of 1 »,000 in India. Tamil spoken also in the 
northern half of Ceylon. The northern frontier of the 
Dmvidian languages, us described in the Linguistic Survey 
of India, may be taken “to begin at a point on the Arabian 
Sea about a hundred miles below Goa and to follow the 
Western Ghats to Kolhapur. It then runs north-east in an 
irregular line through the Niaam’s Dominions, outs off the 
southern border of Berar and continues eastward to the Bay 
of Bengal.”* It may be roughly stated that the north- 
eastern portion of this area is the laud of Telugu, north- 
west Kanarese, sf)Uth-e<ist Tami] and south-west MalaySlam. 
The generic n ime under which these languages are known 
is Dravidian, which, originally coined l)y Dr, Caldwell, the 
pioneer of linguistic rcsc.irch in South India, has numerous 
claims to perpetuation. There is no doubt that the word 
Drivida is the sanskritised form of Tamil, the intermediary 
forms Dramil a, Dramida and Dravida being commonly found 
in cfiissicai Sanskrit literature, and the early PMli from 

*/. Idi^fi^mrv^rofladkbf&rivlOoauidStanKoiww, VuU IV, 



bainijla in MuhSvvamlo*® Besides 4;he main languages, 
there are several Dravirlian dialects, such as Gondi, Tulu^ 
Kurukh, Kui and Brahui- Some of these are spoken in 
isoliited tracts of North India by Jaill-tribes, while Brahui is 
the mother-tongue of a section of tlu; population in Baluchistan 
in and about Kalat. The t< tal number of people who speak 
Dravidian languages in India is about seventy-two millions 

Ihavidian and Mtindn Lthguatjen, 

The first question that ifaces a student of Dravidian 
languages is what the exact nature of their relationship is 
with the Indo'Europeaa hiinily <.f languages on the one 
hand, and with the Munda group of the Austric family on 
the other. So far as th<‘ Munda languages are concerned, 
the vast bulk of expert opinion inclines to the view that they 
were once 8j,>oketi in the greater par. of North India, and 
that they were later pushed into tlie hills by Dravidian- 
speaking people. There is no possibility of ascertaining 
whether those languages were ever spoken in any part of 
South India, If it is coucetled that South India was at one 
time peopled by the Negri toid race, whose present repre- 
sentatives are trih.-s like the Kidan- of Cochin and the 
Urijis of Travancoro, and that they were hi ter displaced by 
the Proto* Australoid race, with which the main bill-tribes of 
South India are connected it has also to be presumed that 
the latter, at any rate, if not the former also, might have 
spoken a language of th *. Munda type. Dr. J. H. Hutton, 
in his Report on the C 'usus of India, 193 1| significantly 
points out: “The linguistic survey unfortunately did not 
include Southern India in its scope and, there is, therefore, a 
crying need for an intensive study of the dialects spoketi by 

2. Otldweir* CompsrativR Oimdidw of Dravidian Langaagei, third 
aditiont pp. S — 10. Ther« arc othar wordo which taka ‘r’ after the initia! oon- 
Roaant whan the J)ravid)Bti foroi m liiijakdtifwd, r. KrunSka from 
Samuku' friecanui palm) A perapti naiotd iUijfaa (Krilhaa) deipribM Him- 
■eM M Uainila (a native of the Tamil mmolry) in an early Pali Inscription of 
Aa^radeaa- Vide U. R. Bhaodatkar'e jAaobtit History of lodia,! p. 30. 
Vide also {tataainihaohar^a's Uiswry of Kauuada Language, pg. 3*— b 
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•ucb tribes n« the Kfi^ar, Kufumane, PaJJiyans, 

8n<i Tanda-Pula^'aos, with the object of discovaring whetiier 
or no any Muuda may be found. It Munda languagea ex- 
tended to southern India, they must have left some traces 
iu the speech of the pre-Dravidian inhabitants. If they did 
liot, we need to know what A'as the pre-Dravidian language 
there.” ® This is, ind<'ed, a duty which South India owes 
l>oth to itself and to (he world at large, and it seems desir* 
able that the Government of Madras should take up the 
work at an early date, with the collaboration of the Govern- 
ments of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. It is doubtful 
whether any satisfactory result in the direction indicated by 
Dr. Hutton will be secured at. this distance of time, because 
the speeches of all the hill-tribes have been dravidianised 
beyond recognition. There are as many as thirteen hill- 
tribes in Travancore : and all of them at the present day 
speak jargons in which Malays Jam i.s found mingled with 
Tamil jn varying proportions. Still, a systematic survey of 
the dialects of Si'onth Indian hill-tribes is bound to yield 
other linguistic results of far-reaching value. 

Dravidian a)\d Indo-European Languages. 

As regards the connection between the Pra vidian and 
the Indo-European family of iunguage3, all the langu^es 
spoken not only in India, but even outside, are, according 
to orthodox Indian tradition, derived from Sanskrit. * At 
the same time, the indigenous grammarians could not be 
oblivious to the fact that while, in respect of vocabulary, 
some words could be traced to a Sanskrit origin, either 
directly of throiigh one of the Prakrts, others could Uot be. 

S. Import oil the Oensas of Indis, 1931, Vol. I, p. 348. 

4. Jiegevvmt, the K«Duada grwninarian {12th century), speaks of three 
•dr a hstf Aothw iMiguagea-Sanakrit, PifclftS, apri»hiamw ana 
•nd of fifty-dx daughter languages whjoh. aroin from them inoluding Twnil 
Tetngw aid Kannada. Ketana, the Telugu grammaTian (13th century), says 
tliai iinskrit is tlie mother of all language*, ne xnonythons KdaysiU gram- 

’ nU'r&tt '^0 wrote liitathskam (14* OMtury) also h jld* * > afewthgt 

ii IrcNOi Sanskrit f 



Alth<nxgh« therefore, they conceded that the latter claaa 
might, for all practical purrees, be treated as Detya (indi> 
genous), they steadfastly clung to the view that those words 
must also have had their origin in Sanskrit, since Sanskrit, in 
their opinion, was the oldest language of the world. 
They could not have been unaware of the marked differences 
in the names of objects in common use, pronouns, numerals , 
primitive verbs, affixes, outlines of sentence structure, 
sounds, etc., between the two sets of languages ; but they 
were as much patriots as venerators of their own language, 
and one of their objects must have been linguistic synthesis, 
as that of Smrti- writers like Manu was radui synthesis, 
which prompted them to derive every caste and tribe found 
in India from Aryans us ii result of either an anuloma or 
a pratilom% form of marriage. Their position when they 
say that the origin of many words could not be traced to a 
Sanskritic source, and that therefore they might be treated 
as Desyas, is understandable. Strong objection, for instance, 
is raised by the author of LllStilakam to Desya words like 
atiujv (vayaru) and urtitj (pginpu), meaning belly and 
snake respectively, being derived from the Sanskrit vairj 


5* SuinariUbhattai in his Tantravsrtika (7»Ii ocntury), indicated that thh 
South lodiao languages wore MldochabhanDaH. ^Vide Dr.BurOeirs paper in 
the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 1, p. Saradatanaya> the author of Bhava. 

prakasana ( 1 3th oontnryj, also hold the same view* Be writes : 

wrspara i 


tt 

Mleochltai aooording to Sanskrit grammariansi primarily meant incorreot pro* 
nuooiation. At the sanis time they were of the opinion that Mleoohabliashas 
wste also of Sanskrit origin. Vide the Phatapatha of Fantni sjtV 
g|SS[tnr<^. PiiBtilalcain says ; 




. H, ot fottr «lMMa vt woi^ f n .rAtps- vti , 
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(enemy) and pipn ® (sin). Their mistake lay in trynng to 
derive as many Dravidian words as possible from Sanskrit, 
forgetting that some of them, at any rate, could well have 
been borrowed by Sanskrit from Dravidian, and that the 
PrSkrt languages were l>ridges capable of lending words 
not only from one bank to the other but also viefi versa- ^ 


C. Long bofipnj tho attention of scholMs was drawn by Dr, Burnell to the 
passage 'n tbeTaulravaitika of Kumari.'abbatlaauggestingithat these and similar 
worils should n'>t ho treated as Sanskrit, Lilatilakum refers to them without 
ap'knowledging the soiiroe, Lilatiiakain p. 14 : 


ailHs » 1 “qip:q’'c«tw ^ i 

w JT qrq;? i ^ 

SfJUr: ^ I ar^rNj^l l [%firq l »Tift qqq»wq«iiq^. 

j^iyqSisi %(t Wift « 3 «n q? 5 «iiq 5 ifn^ i 

qi«wKt ^ ? ' qrO^wfsiqRwrwfnTi qrtitw^fqra. i ^nr 
fOOT q»gfq ^ i f^3 q allH 

ftimn I q ^ fT5r ‘qqfq 5% I 

vi fT 5 r «r«iliirwq: ? qr^fqfqqfjwrart^ft ^ 

JTraC wjqfiqqq ^ qi «Fq^ qr ? i ajqiwi^qw 

\ 1 ? ^ 

^ q^qtT»pr qgtqaqjfwf- 
sRri^«»^ » q>T gq^iftqWire'nri^^tFqw^ 

q^qfWncwsqqiEKt^;^^^^ ■• 

ai^: «» 5 rci ? 1 5 ig ‘ ^ q^’^sf^ ^ g: i i ^ 

?i^ ^iqnijl^sqis ^ 3 

(? j»j .*) t«n 0 qt l^qiq^iiqqqqiqqf ^ s^t i «RP^f- 

qqf?w«5T: qqfcimqPTqr: i qq^rqqqs 11” 


The latamrs of soholarsliVeKittol and OaWwoll deserve special mention 

5„ this eoanection LilatlUkam ourionsly derives kamuku from kramnka 
lareoanut) kRt>< &'»» 

wWqk ovan g.mtkrit l-)xiQ‘>ht “”'0, 
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Soint modern authors on this problem. 

Some modern authors, such us the lati> Mr. R. SvSiui* 
uitha Aiyar of Madras and Dr (’hilakkuri NSrSya^ia Kao of 
the Andhra University, have been at great pains to support 
the orthodox theory, SvaiuinStha Aiyar in hi.s valuable 
paper on the “Aryan Affinities of Dravidian Pronouns,” rea<J 
before the third session of this t'onference held in Madras, 
expreaaed his opinion that the Dravidians must have seps^rat- 
ed from the main body of the Indo-Aryans in the north-west 
in pre-hisloric ihnes, that the Dravidian civilization of the 
south is merely the civilization of this Aryan and Aryanisiid 
immigrants, and that what are called Dravidian characteristics 
in Indo-Aryan phonology and inflectional system are reaUy 
Indo-Aryan characteristics in Dravidian. Dr. NSrSyapn Kao, 
in his monumental work on the hlistory of the Telugn Lan- 
guage, holds the view that Telugu is one of the descendants 
of a main Aryan dialect* • No Tumi} Pandit of note, as 
far as I atn aware, has supported this position, and I do not 
know whether any modern Kannada scholars have done so. 
Mr. L. A. Ravi Varma of Travancore, in his work on the 
relationship between Aryan and Drayidian languages, has 
.selected about seven hundred Malay3]am words and tried{to 


7. Dr* D. R. Blmmlarkar points out th»t a Kauarese word ‘ Maolii ' 

iii«afihig a gtass-hopper, has found iti way into the Ohandogyopantflhal (vide 
hit leotoreH un the .Aaoleilt History of Iiidia, p . 26) ^ roasouahle doubt' ^ 

he aaye **oaD be entertained as to the Dravidian apeeoh onoe being spoken in 
North India.” Thid. p. 28. T. R. Sesha Aiyangar,.iD his Dravidian India, main- 
tainii that mnoh that is not fonnd in L»tin and Greek but peouliar to SaiMikrit 
alone is due to the contaot of the Aryans with the Dravidians* p* 7^ Prof. 
Rhys^Davids holds th.^ view tliat Vedio Sanskrit is largely mixed up with 
primitive Dravidian. Buddhist lodiai p* 156. Dr. Sten Konew, the author 
of the portion of Dravidian Languages in the ^^Liuguistio Sttrv^ey of India,” 
is of the same opinion 

8. authors of A History of Telugu LUeraiure (Heritage of India 
B uttes) 8i,y that an analynitj ai Telugn as it ha) be-mfor oeuturiaa cungrms tlie 
traditional viewi j). 16, 



tt^ce then) to Sanskrit sources** . The efforts put forth by 
these and other scholars, however laudable they may be, 
have not so far been succiissful in controverting the oora- 
roonly accepted opinion that the Dravidian family is iiide- 
perdent of the Indo- Aryan. Not unoEten does one cqidc 
across, in some ()E their writings, an iitteinpt to assume or 
prove too much I readily admit th it the Prakrtic influence 
in felugu is considenihly irreater tlum in other South 
Indian languages, but t must also assert, at the same time 
thitt ielugu for thiit rea>>on due.'"' noi cease to be Dravidian, 
f he facts remain that there are numerous fundamental dif* 
Eereuce.'. between the hingtiiiges spoken in South India and 
those of genuine Indo-European origin in North India, 
and that then- tire a lew languages such as Kurukh, 
Malto, Kui and Brahu' in North India, which have 
considerably grealer alfinily to the former than to the latter; 
and these fitets call for satisfactory e.xplaiiation before any 
theor 3’, relating to the gi'oupiug of the Dravidian with the 
Indo-European languages is offered for general assent. The 
following speeia! features of Dravidian languages pointttd out 
by Dr. Caldwell should not be forgotten in this connection. 
All forms denoting iii;«iimaie substances and irrational beings 
are generally of the neuter gender. Nouns are inflected, not 
by mesms of case, terminations, but by means of suffixed 
p08t|X)6itio)is and separable particle.s. Neuter nouns are 
rarely pluralised. Adjectives are incapable of decletiBion. 
Relative participles are used as adjectives wherever possible. 
There is no passive voice, Continuative jiarticiples are used 
in preference to eoujunctions. The governing word is placed 
after the word governed, with the restili that the jiominative 
always oocupies the first place and the finite verb the last in 
a seiik'ijce How ihes»> and other jK'Cnlhiritiea of the Dravi- 
dian languages can be reconciled with the theory of their 

t). Ary«drftviH’al)hM^»hIlkBlutc PftrasjtBrtgainbaurlhain 

pnblitM by the. MaltyaUtu Ijpproveweni 

CoDiUdiUee, Coohirt (1^34)a 


A^yaa origin is obviously an insoluble problem.**' At tbit 
juncture the publication by Sir Denys Bray of Parte II and 
III of his work on the Brahui language in one volume has 
been most opportune. Sir Denys has therein conclusively 
shown that Brahui belongs to the Dravidian family, that its 
grammatical system is identical with that of the latter, the 
second person singular and plural being such well-known 
words as JVf (/?) and Nwn {^ui) and the reflexive proiioun 
Tdn (^/r«jr), that its vocabulary is Dravidian to the core as 
regards fundamental and elementary concepts of life although 
aggressive neighbouring languages have made their influence 
felt in other directions, and that among the Dravidian lan- 
guages it stands nearest to Kjinarese and Tnlu.** 

Dravidian and the Indus VedUy Givilizatiotu 

The discovery of the submerged Indus Valley ( Jiviliza* 
tion at Moheujo-Daro and Harappu by the Arclueo logical 
Department of India has been of some help towards the 
solution of this problem. Sir John Marshall, who ascribes 
this civilization to the fourth inillenium beiore Christ, is of 
the emphatic view that it is pre-Aryan. The late Professor 
Daiigdou has observed that in his belief tht) early .syllabic 
alphabet of Northern India, known iis the Brahmi script, is 
most probably a survival of the early pictographic system of 
the ludus Valley, but that from that circumstance it need not 
be inferred that the language of the seals is Iiido-Aryau.*® 
Rev. Fr. Heras, after a ©ireful sturiy of 1800 inscrip- 
tions of the Indus Valley, says ; *' The language used in 

these inscriptions most certainly belongs to the family of Dra- 
vidian languages spoken in India at present and may finally 
be acknowledged as the parent of all those languages. This 
evidently opens an extraordinarily vast field, totally new 

to. Vide the ob«enr»tion» made in KMMimhni lwrjn’* Uiatory ut K*u 
MSda Ungtnge, pp. 2(t~2t. 

V\ . Btahni L«iRu»gu, V»ft* 11 and 111 , pp. 15— 17 . 

Udhenjo-Dwo sad thu ladtu l^ivilisstioU) Vol. Ili p. 42t. 
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indeed for 'philological studies in Dravidian languages,”** 
This is possibly a correct view; but one cannot be dogmatic 
on such problems. 

Dravidian Migration. 

There are two theories as regards the origin of the Dra- 
vidian languages in India. One is that it was introduced 
by a MediterranefiU race from the Persian Gulf, which 
mingled with the earlier inhabitants and absorbed later im- 
migrants such as the Armenoid branch of the Alpine race, 
that it is the civiliaation which was developed in India by 
this race that has been brought to light in the Indus Valley, 
that this civilization and that of the Indo* Aryans who entered 
in the second millennium Ijefore Christ mingled in the Gan- 
getic Valley (Madhyade&a) and that the movement of the 
Dravidian languages in India was thus from north to south,*^ 
The other is that this movement was from south to 
north and thence to w'est. Fr. Heras says; “It is easy to 
realise that the wave of migration of the Mediterranean race 
which was supposed to have been from West to East, must 
now be settled as having finally taken place from East to 
West. The migration of the Mediterranean race commenced 
from India and extended through Southern Mesopotamia and 
North Africa, spreading through Crete, Cyprus, Greece, 
Italy and Spain and crossing the Pyrenees reached Central 
Europe and the British Isles If this view is accepted, 
it may perhaps be asked why it should not be presumed that 
ihej Proto-Dravidian language did not itself originate in 
South India and Ceylon, especially in view of the fact that 

II Jonraal of Indi«n History, Vol. XIV, p. 11. 

14 Hatton's Beport oa the Ceneas of India, Vol. L, p. 410. 

16 Joutnai of Indian History, Vol. XIV, p.U. Foraoontrtry view 
Vide Dr. Lokshman Samp’s Paper on “ The Rgreda and M^enjo-Daro ’’ in 
the Indian Cultnre, Vol- IV., pp. 161-162 and 169. Hit point is that Sir John 
Maifhairaopinionisnot supported by anthropology and that theBgredaie 
oldf r than the Indus Valley airiliratlon, as the latter reveals a knovledge of 
thh art of writing. 
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no Munda element is discoverable in the present Dravidian 
languages. Such traces o£ the Munda group as are left be* 
hind in the Chota Nagpur plateau, etc., may be ascribed to 
the wave of Indonesian migration that passed through India 
on its way to Madagascar. The subject can be investigated 
in detail only after the Indus Valley script fully reveils its 
secrets. On the whole, in the extremely limited state of our 
present knowledge, it is perhaps safe to accept the opinion of 
Sten Know that with regard to the Dravidian languages the 
attempt to connect other linguistic families outside India is 
now generally recognised as a failure and that we must still 
consider them as an isolated family *•’. 

Proto- Dravidian 

One item of work Avhich awaits the patient bbour of 
scholars is the reconstruction of the parent, or proto-Dravi- 
dian tongue, after a comparative study of the South Indian 
languages. Much spade-work in this direction has been don« 
by savants like Brown for Telugu. Caldwell for TamiJ, 
Gundert Cor Malayaiam and Kittel for Kannada, and what 
is now needed is to utilise the results of all the available 
research on the subject and discover the primitive Dravidian 
Vocabulary. The Oriental Research Institute attached to the 
Madras University possesses every facility for taking up this 
task, as research is carried on in all the four main languages 
in that institution and as all that is required is organised, 
intensive, co-operative effort. It is hoped that something 
along this line will be ac'oompUshed by ths University, helped, 
if necessary, by the Andhra and Armamahii Universities, as 
well as by the Universities of Mysore and Travancore. One 
important line of enquiry has already been suggested by 
Mr. K. Rfimakrishpayya, Senior Lecturer in Telugu there^ 
when he says that if we remeniber the prinmpte of root-ag- 
glutination which has been at work in Dravidian languages, 
and trace the various forms of inflection to their origUfUtl 


16 Licipiiiiio Sunc}! of ludk, Vul. IV, p. 2SS« 
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sources in independent roots of words, one can reach the com- 
mon primitive Dravidian form wh’ch was made up of mere 
roots 

Sanskrit and South Indian Languages^ 

It is doubtful whether classical Sanskrit, after it was 
standardised by Pgpini, was ever spoken except by the learn- 
ed among the Indo-'Aryans Concerning the origin of 
Prgkft, Dr. A. C. Woolner observes : ** If in Sanskrit we 

include the vedic language and all dialects of the old Indo- 
Aryan period then it is time to say that all the Prakrts are 
derived from Sanskrit. If, on theothcr hand, Sanskrit is used 
more strictly of the Papini-Patanjali language or classical 
Sanskrit, then it is ujitrue to say that any PrSkrt is derived 
from Sanskrit, except that Sauraseni, the Midland PrSki’t, is 
derived from the old Indo-Aryan dialect of Madhyadosa on 
which classical Sanskrit was mainly based,”*'' Evidence 
is not wanting to prove that oven after the Dravidian ceased 
to bj a spoken language in ArySvarta, it continued to flourish 
in MahSrgshtra and Gurjara (Gujarat), but those countries 
were also invaded by Prakft in course of time. The case, 
however, proved different as regards the rest of South India, 
where the influence of Sanskrit was just enough to enrich, 
but not suflScient to extirpate, the spoken languages. The 
Aryans never moved with any political mission to the 
Dekhan ; theirs was mainly a cultural penetration, a 
dkarmavijaya They freely mingled with the Dravi- 
dians, studied their languages and helped their development 

17 Krishnaivami iiyaugar Oouiinomoraliou Vuloine, p. 520. Vid® 
aUo \m Studies in Dratidiaa Phih)lo,;y, p. 130. 

18« Keith 's.Gbasioal Sanskrit Literature, Haitage of India Series, p. 12* 

19. Introduction to Prakrt, pp- 8— ‘4. Vide also Beamee’s Oomparative 

Gramroar of the Mo^n Aryan Laiignagea of India, pp. 4—6. 

20. ^ Kisliies,*' says Dr. D S. Bhandarksr, ^Hook a most prominent, but 
unobtrusive, part in the Aryan oplonisation and the dUTPusion of 
Aryan oaUnre."’ Ancient History of India, pp. 18-19. Agastya 
was the drat Tarail grammi^ian, and Kanva the drat Teluga gram« 

* marian, although the latter is little more than a name in the literary 
history of that language. By the time of Kftty5yana (4tb century 
B. C«) there is no doubt tkat the Aryans had established themselves 
over the whole of South India* 
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in a variety of ways. The Buddhists aud the Jains who 
settled down in South India rendered yeoman service to the 
cause of Tamil and Kannada. 

Kannada and Tdugu 

The original Dravidiau, in course of time, divided itself 
into two branches— the northern and the southern— ^oms 
centuries prior to the Christian era, perhaps even before the 
migration of the Aryans to the south in appreciable numbers. 
Their separation was mainly due to geographical reasons the 
dividing line beginning from the base of the Western Ghats, 
a little to the north of Mangjilore on the West Coast and 
passing through Coimbatore to a little i)oi\h of Madras on 
the East Coast,^* That this was a recognised fact in the 
first century B. C. vvill bt) evident from the mention of Ven- 
ka^am (Tiruppati) Hill, as the northern limit of the country 
where Tamil was spoken, in the j»reface to TolkSppiyam, the 
ciirliest extant Tamil grammar, written by Panampira];>ar, 
who und the author of that grammar were the disciples of 
Agastya according to tradition. The north-eastern dialect 
Kannada developed into Telugu, which the Tamilians 
named Va^uku (the northern language). The Telugu 
country, not to speak of its proximity to AryJvarta, came 
in the 2nd century A. C. under the influence of a Buddbis* 
tic, Prakrt-speaking line of kings, and hence became more 
subject to Sanskritic influence tlian Kannada, so much so 
that it differed more from Kannada than even Kannada 
from Tamil, preserving at the same time several old Dravi- 
dian forms which made it look even like an earlier off -shoot 
of Dra vidian than Kanna<ia. Kumflrilabhatta’s mmtiou of 
the generic name AudhradrflvidabhSshi, apparently omit- 
ting Kannada aud tacking it on to Tamil may be due to 
those circumstances There was, however, no literature in 
either of these languages until Nfpatunga (814-877 A. C.) 
wrote his EavirijamSrga in Katma4a, and Kannayya, under 


21. nywre^aMettser, Tol. 1 p . SM, 
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the patronage of RSja Raja Narendra (1022-1063 A. C.), 
wrote his MahSbhSrata (the first two parvas and a portion 
of the third) in Telugu. There are, of course, inscriptions 
belonging to the 5th century and even earlier in Kanna^* 
Telugu also has Uthic records of the 8th century. Telugu 
scholars before tha 11th century proceeded to the Canarese 
country and wrote in Kannacjla 22 ^ The authors of *A 
History of Telugu Literature’ are of the view that there 
must have been a form of indigenous literature known as 
DiHf independent of Sanskrit, prior to the days of 
Nannayya, that it must have had affinity with Tamil and 
been rural in type, and that it was suppressed by the new 
form of Margi literature,which came into existence through 
the efforts of Sanskrit scholars who wrote in Telugu 23^ 
In the latter half of the 13th century Ketaiia wrote Andhra- 
bhashSbhftshapa, the first admittedly genuine work on 
Telugu Grammar.^' The earliest extant trace of 
Kanna3.a is found in a Greek papyrus of the 2nd century 
A. U. discovered in ligypt,2"> Neither Kanna<Ja nor 
Telugu had any lexicon of its own in the early days.^s 
Since the production of creative literature always precedes 
the composition of works on grammar, prosody and poetics, 
Kannada must have developed some form of literature prior 
to Kavirajamirga, Thtre was comparatively little opposition 
to the sanskritisation of Telugu when Nannayya wrote his 

22. Fi'r further evideooo on tl;ii subjtM5t, vide History of KanDadt 
Laf guagfi, p • 46 . Even Srinatha (I5th century) said that he v/aa 
oomporiiog his work lu Kannada, while, as a loattfr of fact he was 
ooiDposiog it in Telugu « 

23- A History c f Telugu Literature, pp . 38 - 39 , 

24« Aaoordiug to orthod X tradition, Nfaunayya's Andhrabbashaohinta- 
xnaui is the first grammatical work ; but some scholars hold that thta 
work was not oomposed by Nannayya- 

2b« Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 1904, p« 399, at sa^. 

Iv* This fact is steoihoally referred to in Lilatilakam : 
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Bhardtx. Nay.iaena, thj Ji’n Kannada author of DharmS- 
rapta (1112), -compared the mixture of Sanskrit and 
Kauna^ to that of ghee and oil, but the penetration of 
Sankrit was persistent nil the same and Kannada had to 
yield to its superior strength . As we go farther back — 'to 
the ««rly period of Kannada literature — we find the gram 
matical forms more and more approacliing Tamil,^^ 

Tamil. 

Fortunately for Tamil, that language was not only 
spoken in an area far away from AryavSrta ; but t 
also developed a literature of its own even in the first 
century before the Christian era, if not earlier, vrtiich, 
though not quite independent of Sanskrit, was in no way 
slavishly subject to it. TolkSppiyain presupposes a host of 
earlier writers some of whom were grammarians. No 
doobt the influence of Sanskrit is clearly visible in TolkSp. 
piyam itself, and PanampSranar was right when he said 
that the latter was gre-atly indebted to the Aindra school of 
grammarians,** As Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri has 
pointed out : TolkSppiyar adapted not only the Sinskrit 
grammatical erms and the arrangement, but also many of 

27. History' the Kannada Language, p. 131 . 

28. Tolkappij'am, I 6, etc- The auth' r osea the worcia ‘c-npa’ and 
‘ molipa ' and it is clear that the persons rofsrred to tn snoh rzpres* 
sions are older grammarians. 

29. ‘ Aintiranirainta Tolksppiyan , Dr. Keithurn and Dr^ Bel valkar (vide 
h'-B Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 1.3) arc of the view that the 
Aindra School is post-Paniniya in date and pre-Paniniya in sabstanoe. 
That is a soand view , but it is difficult to accept the opinion that 
the Katantra of Sarvavarman, who wrote that work in the 1st oeHttiry 
A. G . in the court of Sntavahaaa, for the benefit of U>nt king, wa» 
the earliest work on the Aindra system of grammar . Tliere mint 
have been earlier works of that Sohcol in the day* of Tolkftppiyar whe 
studied them. Indra-gomin is believed by the Nepalese Buddhistr 
to have written a grammar and the Tibetan tradltbm if Uiat SkrTa- 
v«rnian that grammar. Vida Kei'h!* Biatory Bkoekjil UUrktor •; 
p, 431 . The school was obviously founded upon the PrAdtAk^l 
and the Sirnkta. 
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the Sanskrit ^rammaticsil theories.”^® He ** clearly 
realised that Tamil was not related to Sanskrit either mor- 
phologically or genealogically and deftly exploited the 
ideas contained in the earlier grammatical literature in 
Sanskrit, particularly in those works which dealt with Yedic 
etymology, without doing the lesist violence to genius 
of the Tamil languago.'^'” Just as the Aryans in the 
north developed classical Sanskrit, the Dravidians in the 
south developed Centiimil as a literary language. Three 
literary academies known as Sangliams are believed to have 
been established in the country of the Papdyas. Whatever 
may bo said of the historicity of the first and second 
Sanghasns, there is no denying the fact that there were 
seventl 'I'amil writers befor> the third Sanghain and that that 
Sangham (Kadaiccankarn) itself flourished in Madura at 
the commencement of the Christian Era, the members of 
which composed some of the earliest extant Tamil works — 
Pattnppgttu, Eltnttokai and Patinenkilkaijuikku. 

• Kotumtamil, 

Tamil was the language of the Mtlvara&ars or the three 
kings of the Tamilnad — the C§ra, the Papflya and the Cola, 
and as already stated ihe area in which it prevailtd extended 
from Tiruppiti in the north to Gape Comorin in the south, 
and from the Bay of Bengal in the east to the Arabian Sea 
in the west The Ceras ruled over the area bordering 
the Arabian Sea, with their capital at Tiruvaneikkujam, 
near Cranganore, tJie Muziris of Periplus. While Centamil 
was fully developed in Madura and to some extent in the 
territory ruled by the ts^dyas, Kotumtamil (a crude form 
of Tamil), the original spoken Tamil from which the liter- 
ary language was evolved by poets and grammarians, pre- 
vailed in the other portions of TamilnSd, The territory of 

30, HUtwj of GrAfiDinatioal Theories in TamiK p* 4. 

31. Ilidf p. 231* 

H* Cilappatikftraoj mpniloua he fame limitti 134 (SraminathA 
• JUjar*# editkw*^ 
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the Gain cama under the influence of Oentamll soon ‘»fter» 
but that of the Geras tarried behind. i Some Tamil scholars*® 
are of the opinion that, of the twelve NS^us (countries) 
referred to by SSnSvaraiyar, the commentator of Tolkippi- 
yam, as countries where Kotumtamil was spoken, four, 
namely, PalinSdu, KudanSdu, KnttanSdu, and Olini^u 
(Vfipadu) formed the Cera kingdom. Although at this 
distance of time it is almost impossible to eay what nd4us 
were comprised in that kingdom, there is no doubt that 
Ko^umtamil was spoken therein. 

Ceras and Centamil. 

The early Gera rulers, although - they lived far away 
from Madura, were as eager (o develop Ceniamij ,a8 the 
Papdyas themselves. The Colas entered the field only later. 
Not only did tlni Geras honour with substantial rewards 
several poets of the Sanghain age like KumaVtClr KappanSr* 
Palai Gautamanar, Kuppi^attu Kappiyauar, Parapar, Kak- 
kaippatiniyar Nacce])aiyar, Kapilar, AraSilkijar and Per- 
umkunttlrkilar, who composed respectively the second to 
the eighth decades of Patittuppatlu, but were great poets 
and composers themselves. JJankO-A^ikaJ, the younger 
brother of Ceran Cenkuttuvan (2nd century A. C.), was 
the author of Cilappatikaram, the greatest among the epic 
poems written in Tami} in ancient times. Palai-Patiy^- 
Perunika<3.ua\k0 was another Cera prince who, as his very 
name proclaims, has left an imperishable record as a Teml} 
poet. Even in the period from the 8th to the 11th century 
of the Christian era, there flourished great poets ameng 
them, e. g., Ayyanaritanir, author of Pu|rappora]veopim8lai, 
the Saiva saint CerarnSn Perumfll Nflyanir, the Vaishnava 
saint Kula66khara Azhvir, and-Vpjjatta^ikeJji Uie author of 
Tiruvidaippfi. So late as the 13th century, Vanci 
VarmS, a ruler of Travanoore, ermposed two Tsmi} songs 
in praise of Pi]|ai}^rum8|, son of Ca^aiyappan, the patron 

' * n .i. 

SS erii iT«Mkant ViiUi** HinU . 




itampaf, and they are found inscribed at Mllvalflr in the 
Tanjore District.** AinkmrunUfu, a Sangham collection, 
was redacted at the instance of an old Cera ruler YSnaik- 
katSei-Mantaram • Ceral - Irumpofai. More instances 
may be cited.*® The poets, however, who were rewarded 
by the Ceras appear to have been mostly natives of the 
Paijdya country, and it is doubtful whether there were any 
of their own subjects among them. The .Vamputiris were 
some of the earliest immigrants to South India, as evidenced 
by their presentation of many a Vedic custom not now 
observed in other parts of India. They wear only one sacred 
thread even after marriage, allow post-puberty marriage, 
and perform Sraddha on the Nakshatra, and not on the 
lithifday . There are no records to show that they 
enriched TamiJ literature by their contributions. They were 
good Vaidikas and Mimamsakas, It is somewhat curious 
that, among the Brahmins who came to South India, very 
few wrote works even in San.skrit until the 6th centurv of 
the Christian Era. Katyayaua,*® the grammarian 
BaudhSyana, the Smpti writer, and possibly Apastamba also 
were South Indians, but we do not know to which part of 
South India they exactly belonged. If there had been a 
Court iu Kerala like that of Sfitavahana at Pratishthana 
which encouraged poets like Gu^Sdhya and grammarians 
like Saravarman, the Namputiris might have written iu that 
language, but there was no such Court. PrabhSkgra is the 
first star that becomes noticeable on the Kerala horizon and 
Sankara the second, and these great Malaya]is lived in the 

3i 8ent*ini!, Vol. IV, pp. 251—252 and tlie Madras Atohaeolog'at’s 
Report for 1924—26, pp. 94-~95» 

85 Ooree of the ^anghatn Period, by K. G* Sesha Aiyar, p. C2 

86 For woto names, vide T. Lakshmauan Pillai’s paper Are Malayalis 

Tamilians’* iu the Kerala Society Papers, Vol. II, pp. 10 11. 

87 JaB. A. S. for 1C 10, 625—39, Vide P. T. Srinivasa Aiyaugai’s 
History of the Tamils, pp- 55—56. 

SB ‘*Friyataddhitft DakshixiAtyah ”, says Patanjali in referring IQ 
Katyayana- Mahabhaahya Bombay Edition), Vol* I, p. 28, 



? th and 8th centuries of the Christian Era respectively. Oil 
the whole, it may be presumed that the Nampfltiris led too 
exclusive a life in the early days to become proficient in 
Cents mi]. 

Origin of Malayalam. 

Although there was constant cultural touch between 
the Ceras and the Pandyas, the separation of the two king- 
doms by the Western Ghats making inter-coraniunication 
difficul', and the growth of different social and political in- 
stitutions in course of time ** facilitated the formation of 
a separate dialect in Kerala, known as MalainSttu TamiJ 
which was a somewhat developed form of Kotumtami). It 
retained several words and grammatical usages W'hich must 
have been current in the parent TamiJ, but given up by 
Centamil. Such words as k§vu (a shady spot), patukSlai 
(calamity), tuiinalkSran (tailor), pitikai (shop), ankSti (bazaar) 
poti (bag), ekkal (alluvial deposit), and ataikkS (are^inut) 
are found used in Cilappatikaram and Manimekhalai, which 
must have been partly written and was in any case certainly 
first published at Tiruvancikkujam. When AtJiySrkkunallir 
comments oti the word putaittal {Ljm covering with 

cloth) <)ccurring in Cilappatikiram, he says that it means 
pSrtal {Qurrr i^iv) and that it is a MalaiuSttu vajakku 
(Keraja idiom).*’ Similarly, in respect of pani (fever)** 
and cirumiyarkaj (young girls), early commentators say 
that they are the usages of Malainidu. There are also other 
citations by Nacciuirkkainiyar in his commentary on 
PuraoSnllru. But there is no necessity to multiply instances. 
Words like ajiyan (brother-in-law), illam (house), katjavu 
(bathing-ghat), kuppSyam (coat), chital (white ant), pSyal 
(moss), ptlccai (cat), vazhipStu (offering to a deity) and 

39 Logan’i Malabar Manual, p. 90. 

40 Cilappatikaram, p. 126. 

41 ** Pani enpator noynmnntu (utStr^uO/gri ; Atu 

Makinattn mhakku ( 
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vilSmai (birth-pallation), which are in popular use in Mala- 
yajam even to-day, but which have to be understood from 
dictionaries in Tami), are found in Sangham works. The 
Tami] poet Parapar uses * mati ’ in the sense of ‘ enough 
a word still retained in MalayS}ambut uncurnnt in Tamil, 
From the earliest days MalaySlam had no verbal inflections 
to distinguish gender and number, although that rule was not 
strictly followed in literary works. 2 It is also generally 

accepted that Tamil words which now end in at nuist have 
once ended in a as they do in Malaya jam, and that in these 
cases, therefore, Malays jam (as also Telugu) preserves the 
earlier form.*^’ Mr. K. IV. Sivaraja Pillai .sjiys that in (he 
Sangl^am literature ‘ uutu’ was used as the form of the pre- 
sent tense, and that this form survives as ‘ Unnu ’ in Mala- 
yS]am, but has become changed into ‘ intatu ’ in Tami].** 
Although ‘in^u’is the form found in tarly Malayglam 
works, it is likely that ‘ untu ’ might also have been used 
in th;)* spoken language, as the form ‘ uttu ’ is found in 
Kannada, and ‘ u*^u ’ in Telugu.^'' The gerundial infinitive 
form (VaruvSn, etc.) is freely used in Malayalam but has 

disappeared from popular speech in TamiJ , 

^ 

42 Lil&tiUkkin, p 20, says' "Moh 

it will bo so 'n that; only aa option was allowed to writers by grammarians in 
tills matter, 

43 C aid well's Comp arati VO Q-rdinmari p. 133- Dr* P. S. Subrahmaoya 
Sastri doos not agrte. Vide his History of Gramm itioal TlieoTios in Tamil 
p. 42. 

44 K. Sivaraja Pillai’s ‘PurananuUin Palamai’ pp. 33-36. Mr. Yen- 
kataramanujalu Kaidu differs.’ Vide hU Parnenar, pp- 197 and 204. 

45 Forms ‘ite’ and ‘ nte ’ are both found used as possessive oase in* 
fleotioQ in Lilstilakam. 

46 Sten Kooow, in the Linguistic Survey of India, observes : “Old 
Malayalam has been much influenced by Tamil ” Vol. IV, p. 284 
Mr, M. Srinivasa Aiyangar in his Tamil Studies says : “All these 
tSangharo wurks written in Kerala) toera with Malabarisins <yt usages 
peculiar to Malayalam, bu . which are considered as slang or provincial- 
isms in pure Tamil.*’ p. 342. Tamil writers like Bliupala Pillai are 

• of the same opinion. Vide his Tamil V^ralaru, p, 44. Vide alse 

Pprauanuttin Palamai, pp. 7-^8. 
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Evidence from Malayalam Inscriptions . — 

The Malayajia composed folk-songs in MalainSlitu 
Tamil to convey praycu's to gods, praise to heroes, etc, ; but 
Very few of them have come down to us. LllStilakam 
classifies them under the head pS^^u (song) in which, accord- 
ing to the rules of poetics, *he metre employed should be 
Dravidian, the Tarai] alphal)et alone should be employed, 
and rules rela ing to rhyme (etukai and raOnai) should be 
strictly observed Bfimaciiritam, the earliesi extant 

work of this type, but obviously the latest in point of time* 
which cannot b-i ascribed to a date earlier than the 13th 
century, follows every one of these rules most scrupulously 
The Namptltiri Brahmans could not remain contented with 
the limited scope afforded by this form of composition to the 
expression of their literary talents. They accordingly wrote 
poems in Sanskrit metres and introduced a large number of 
Sanskrit words in them. These works were written for the 
delectation of the upper classes and were known as ‘TamiJ’ 
in d;ferenc 0 to old tradition. LllStilakam mentions that 
some old works like Abhirnanyuvadharo were written in this 
manner, but they have also been lost 'irrecoverably. Then 
Ciime the introduction of the Mapiprav5]am style. The 
word MapipravSjam, I take it, is derived from ‘Manimipii- 
pavajam’ given to the middle part of AkanSnfl{.'u, one of the 
Tamil Sangham ollections. It means a type of composition 
in which the style would not be an echo to the sense. 
Vlraeoliyam of Buddhami ra, a Tamil grammar of the lltb 
century, also refers to Mapipravijam, and says that ctukai 
(dvitiySksharaprasa) is not compulsory in compositions of 
that type. Some Malayijam Mapiprava}am works which 
may be easily ascribed to the 10th century sudi as Vai«'i- 
katautram and the Af^t^prakSrams (stage manuals) of some 
dramas have come down to us. These works from which 

47 LtlftHlakfttn says that in pattti, one may oome aoro«B more words 
oommoD to Malayalatn and Tamil than in oUta* of oompoffiiion. 
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verses have been extracted in LT^Stilakam show that 
MalaySlam as a full-fltjdged language must have come into 
being several centuries earlier. The peculiarity of Ma^ji- 
pravilam in MalaySjam is that Sanskrit words with Sanskrit 
inflections should be necessarily ini^roduced into them and 
that even MalaySlam words with Sanskrit inflections may be 
used, but that the majority of the words should be 
Malayilam and that • there should be a preponderation 
of the rasa element in the subject matter. This deflnition 
of MaijipravSlam is j)eculiar to MalaySlam. The meaning 
conveyed by the expression in AkanlnUim was absolutely 
forgotten when this type of composition arose in Malayg|am. 
There are inscriptions of the 12th ccsntury in which Aha (*s) 
takes the place of nka (®>) profusely. In the Attur copper 
phtes of South Travancorc dated 1251 A. D.,*” the 
language is Mulayajam as it is current to-day, although the 
literary works of that period like UiJAuuTlisande&am clung 
to maity an archaism under the influence of CentamiJ, From 
all this it may be reasonably presumed that MalaySjam grew 
into a separate language, at least by the 6th century A. D., 
if no!; earlier, not from Centamil in which the Sangham 
works were written but from KotumtamiJ, which, as the 
popular tongue, was utilised by the Vaishnava AlvSrs and 
Saiva NSyanSrs for singing their devotional songs composed 
for the benefit of the niagses. That growth was greatly 
facilitated and accelerated by the substantial influx of Sanskrit 
in the ‘Tamil’ and more particularly in the Ma9ipravSla 'sype 
of poetry which necessitated the introduction of all the letters 
of the Sanskrit alphabet. As Mr. L. V. Rlmasvimi Aiyar 
has correctly stated : “There exists a more or less sharp 
cleavage between the language of the Sangham works and 
that of the Tamil writers ( Vaishnavite Ajvfirs and Saivite 
saints) from about the 5th century onwards. Sangham 
Tamij may be conveniently described as old TamiJ and the 
post-fifth century Tamij as Middle Tamij. It is with re- 
fereiuxt to this cleavage between Sangham Tamij or old 
48 Travanoord Aroliatologioal Beriea, \<A, Vf pp. 86 — 88» 
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TatniJ on the om hand and on tha other early middle Tami} 
(from about the 5th century to about the lOth century) that 
the features of MalaySjam morphology have been examined 
here ; and 1 may say at once that such an examination reveals 
very clearly a remarkable closeness of affinity for Malay i lam 
to early middle Tamil. There are a few features of 
Malaya lam morphology which may be described as archaic ; 
but even these are' nearly related to Tamil than to any other 
DravidLau siteech- Most features of MalaySlam morphology 
are either most nearly allied to, or derivable from, a speech^^ 
corresponding to the early Middle Tamil”. He adds; 
“There is not one siivgle feature of MalaySl'im phonetics or 
Malayfilam morphology which can be shown nearer .related 
to any Dravidian speech than to Tami}.”^® 

Ltlatilakam. 

Lllatilakam, the only early work relating to grammar 
and pjetics in MalSyalam, was written towards the close 
of tha 14th century A. D. The author’s name is un- 
known; but it is presumed that he must have been a 
Nampatiri Brahman. Hu was greatly proficient not only in 
Sanskrit but also in Tamil. He is in a posi'^jon to quote Tol- 
kSppiyara and Oivakarara (the earliest Tamil lexicon) freely”. 
He expressly states that his aim is only to write a 
work on MapipravSlam and not on Malayfilara in general, 
but ’8 obliged to touch upon many a feature of Malayi]am 
also, because MapipravSlam was a mixture of that language 
and Sanskrit. The name given for Malajia]8m is BhIshI* 
The designation of MalaySlma was applied to it long after, 
which subsequently became Mala}8}am. The word ‘Tamil’ 
persis'^ed in popular parlance to denote the language even up 
to the ISth century. The author of LTl8tilakam is at great 
pains to point out that Malay8}am is nut more closely allied 

49 The Evolntioii of Maleyftlkm Morphology, p 2, 

60 Ibid, p. 40. 

61 Vide p 6 in which Tol. TI, 897, p. 18 in which T<d. 1, 178, tod p. 21 
in which Tol, 1, p« 88, as aleo p. 2$ in which pivhfcarun arc quoted. 
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to ^ami] than to Kannada or Telugu, but in aeveral places 
he himself indirectly admits that the reverse is the truth. In 
the first place, he states that there are certain pure ^Suddha) 
dasi words in Malayi}am which are not found in other South 
Indian languages such ns koccu, mujam and uoti“. It 
may be easily proved that all these words are common to 
MalaySlam and TamiJ- Koccaiyar in the sense of young 
persons is used by TirumUlar in Tirumantirnm and Koc- 
caiminutar by Kampar in RamSya^jam. Mu]am in the 
sense of cubit is also used by Kampar. Not-i in the sense of 
time needed for a snap of the finger is found in Tolkappi- 
yam itself Noti, of course, has become So^i in MalayS> 
Jam ; but that phonetic change cannot make it a pure de6i 
word. “Even the word pa^ti (dog) is not particular to Mala- 
ySlam. Pingajantai says that the meanings of that word are 
'place’, ‘dog’ and cow-shed’ It is doubtful whether there 
is a single indigenous word in Malayajam which is not found 
in Tami]. Mo doubt the meaniugs of sime words changed 
and soTOJ words which bicains obsolete in Tamil continued 
to be popular in Malayilam. It was the sound changes and 
the inflictional modifications that mainly contributed to the 
development of Malayajam as a separate language. The 
author of LilStilakam was perfectly right when he asked 
whether Malayajam did not possess case endings different 
from Tamil “• The second case suffix was e (a®) instead 
of ai and the sixth uVe (e*s) derived from TJtaya (gs® j 
raeauiug one’s own, instead of atu The four.h case 

suffix became im (eoj in some instances instead of ku. Eor 
the third, fifth and seventh cases, the old suffixes 8n, in and 
kaju were given up and 81 ( ^’a«4) in addition to o^u («§) and 
il (««*) were adopted respectively. These suffixes are to be 
met with in niedieval Tamil also. Lastly, while Tamil yr&a 

S8 LllatilaluiD, p 13. 

63 Xol. I, 7. 

64 Pingsla Nighantu (Ripon Pre8», I9l7), p, 670. “It»mu D&yatn 

tft>8l(avan> uCif.” 

66 LllatilAktm, p. 8 
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Satiated with il ( M) for the fifth case, Malay8)ain added 
niunu (<»''«»») to it, obviously to draw a distinction between 
that and the seventh case suffix. MalaySjam retained with 
Tamil ‘f’ (») ‘1’ (®) and ‘i’ (•). *i’ (•) disappeared from 
Kannada by about the 12th century getting absorbed in ‘1’ 
(») and ‘f’ (») by about the I7th century merging in ‘p’ 
Telugu too lost ‘1’ (») very early. Several- of the 
grammatical rules relating to sandhi in Lilatilakam were 
bodily copied from grammatical works in Centamil, and they 
had no orrespon donee whatever with the spoken language of 
the day. According to LiUtilakam no MalaySlam word 
should begin in ‘r’ (‘®) and ‘1’ (^). This is no doubt the ru le 
in GentamiJ, but was not applicable to Malayi}am as it was. 
spoken and written in the 14th century. The author, how- 
ever, justifies the use of rSyiran and Igkku on the ground 
that they are tidbhavas, ignoring the fact that that conces- 
sion was not allowed in Centaini]. The author depends on 
DivSkaram for settling the question whether a MalaySlam 
word like paval (o-fv^o#) for pavalam is correctly used. It is 
needless to cite more instances 

Present position of South Indian Languages. 

This is not the place to dilate upon the raorj hologicrl, 
etymological and other peculiarities of the various South 
Indian languages. Each liuguage developed in the manner 
suited to its genius in consonance with its environment. Great 
writers enriched them with their contributions, and to-day each 
one of them possesses a literature, of which it may be legitima- 
tely proud. In view of the fact that the modern vernaculars 
of North India did not come into existence much earlier 
than the beginning of the 12th century and- that the bardic 
chronicle, Prithi Kaj Kaso, the earliest Hindi worx extant, 
cannot be ascribed to a period older than the latter half of 
that century, even Malays ]am may take consolation in the 


^6 Hiatory of Chuzuostioal !Fbeor)ea in Tsmili p. 111. 
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reflection that its literature is comparatively early To- 
day, mainly under the influence of English, all these langua. 
ges, as those of North India, have developed an up'to-date 
prose style, and works on various branches of literature such 
as drama, biography, essay, literary criticism, novel and 
short story, are being produced in large numbers. Of late, 
the influences of Bengali and Hindi have also made them- 
selves felt. Kauua<Ja is further subject to the influence of 
Marathi. Poetry has been liberated from many of the 
shackles to which it was subject under Sanskrit influence 
and the appeal to the masses is becoming increasiugly 
greater. Mythological themes are giving place to historical 
and soci&l. and the creation of devotional literature does not 
cliini the main attention of poets“. The movement is 
gradual ; 'but it is there and bound to advance as time passes 
by. There is only one danger. It is no doubt true that art 
should not be dissociated from life ; but, at the same time, it 
should not be forgotten that art and life should go ttgether 
an 1 that the neglect of the former cannot but be detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the latter. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable to make an apotheosis of Sanskrit at the present 
time, but to eschew it altogether is to forget that we are 
Indians, and that our culture, whatever may be its super- 
structure, has its firm and unshakable basis in the great 
literature of that language. This by no means implies that 


67 Keay’s Hindi Literstnre, p. 18— -U . 

68 History of Kannsda Language, p. 82. Malayalara, as is wdi 
known, nses the largest number of Sanskrit words, ts Tamil, the smallest. The 
following observatipn in regard to Bengali made by Dinesh Chandra Sen ia 
equally spplioabloto Malayalam: “Our masses are not at all aftaid of the 
Sandcrit vooaba’ary. On the other hand they seem to be in love with it...«.. 
If the modern Utoratnre of Bengal affords them any dilBouIty, it is found in 
those modes of expression and of oonatructing sentensea in which Bengal 
follows the model of English that] are strange and unin telUgiblo to them": 
History of Bengali Language and Litoratnre, p. 98. 
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we should be slaves to Mammatabha^^ or Dhananjaya and 
write poetry in the manner o£ Naishadhiyacarita, drama in 
the manner of Anargharighavn, or prose in the manner 
of Ksdambari- A working knowledge of Sanskrit is 
indispensable to writers in Kanna<}a, Telugu and Mala- 
ySlam, and in my judgment advantageous even to those 
who write in Tarai}. Let the ship of our literature, in its 
forward course, avoid, by all legitimate and reasonable 
means, the Scylla of Sanskrit, but not strike against the 
Charybdis of third-rate western literature. Illumination is 
help ; conflagration is destruction. 


IKndi and South Indian Languages. 

No true patriot of South India is or can be antagonistic 
to the study of Hindi. He knows that it is the rAshfra- 
bhasha of young India, that it is spoken by the largest num- 
ber of Indians, and that a knowledge of it would be useful in 
bringing North India and South India closer, and would 
render us substantial help in the task of nation-building 
But it must, at the same time, be admitted that it will not 
be a cultural substitute for any of the South Indian langua- 
ges. For that purpose, even Prlkirtic languages like Bengali^ 
Gujarati and Marathi would not be prepared to vacate their 
seats for the installation of Hindi. For a vast variety of 
reasons, one’s mother-tongue has to be studied intensively, 
on top of it comes English, which we cannot if we will, and 
even will not if we can, wholly dispense with, at any rate in 
the light of present-day requirements. Then, there is San- 
skrit which I, for one, would make a language of compulsory 
study for every Hindu in a tew classes at least. It is only 
after all these demands are met that Hindi can be thought of 
although I strongly feel that that language too should be 
given a place in the curricula of school-studies. , The study 
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»E tw luigiup, U no doubt an evil i but it it a 
evil in the environment in which we are placed. Hindi ae a 
literary Unguagc can be cultivaled only by thoee to whom It 
» really or virtually a mother-tongne. In the normal course 
of events urn ha™ no reason to expect the production of a 
Hindi work like R§macaritamanasa to the south of the 
Vindhya Range. South Indians can and need study this 
language only for the purposes of coversation, oorrespon- 
denoe and public speech. 

Some Common Needs. 

For^a comparative study of South Indian Languages it 
is necessary that the important works of grammar and pro- 
sody in every one of them should be translated into every 
other. What an advantage it would be to possess transla- 
tions of TolkSppiyam, Viracoliyamand Nannftl fromTami) 
Kavirajivmirga, Kafuatakabhishabhllshapa. K§vygval5kaiia 
BhashabhUshnija and Subdaraapidaqiapa from Kannada 
Andhrafiabdacintamapi, Andhrabhashgohtlshapa, Vikrtivi* 
v6ka and Tflingafiabdanufiasana from Telugu and Llla- 
tilakam from Malayalam in the other three Dravidian Ian- 
guages. The chief classics of these languages also deserve 
a similar treatment. Nannayya and Tikkna among the 
Andhras, Tiruvajjuvar and Kampar among Tamils, Pampa 
(author of Bharata) among Karpa^ikas and Punam (author 
of Kfsjjaggtha) among Malayalis— which South Indian 
would not like to get into closer touch with those great mas- 
ters f The South Indian Universities will have to make 
some effective arrangement towards the achievement of these 
laudable objects,. Each of these languages has its own special 
requirements in the matter of reference hooks, scientific 
literature, translations of European and American works 
etc., which will have to be satisfied as early as possible. J 



have no donbt that there is a bright future for all these 
languages. All that is needed is steady, intensive, consecrated 
work on the part of the various scholars inhabiting the 
several linguistic areas, with one eye turned towards the 
past and the other towards the future. The old saying that 
one’s mother and one’s mother-land are greater than even 
heaven* necessarily applies to one’s mother-tongue as well* 


VandS Mataram. 
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‘‘EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

OF THE ANCIENT TAMILS AS OBTAINED 
IN THE TAMIL CLASSICS/’ 

Pandit N. Chengalvabayan 

Maharaja's Collep^ University of Mysore, Mysore, 

[ ntroduction. 

To B student . of the ancient history of South India the 
sangam epoch in Tamil Literary history is of the greatest 
interest and importance. It is an acknowledged fact that 
the Augustan era of Tamil Literature was in the 1st or ^d 
century of the Christian era. We have certain works be- 
longing to this period which go by the collective designa- 
tion of '‘Sangam works,” w'hich throw a flood of light on 
the social and economic life of the ancient Tamils. 

Sangam works — Aham and Puratn. 

, The Sangam works are chiefly divided into “Aham” 
and “Puram”, Aham meant “the joy and experience of a 
married couple” born out of harmony at home. Puram is 
regarded to imply wealth and warfare, Aham centred 
round what was necessary for the satisfaction of the inner- 
self of man and Puram for the advancement of material de- 
velopment, Subjects like social life» relations of the sexes, 
religious ideas and philosophic thought, etc., were classified 
under aham. The acquisition of wealth and the rules of war- 
fare and political institutions were placed under the cate* 
gory of puram. Subjects that pertained to the mundane 
world were called afam, porul and iiibam corresponding to 
the Sanskrit ‘Trivarga’ dharma, artha and kama. Apart 
from these^ was vidu or moksha. 

Fine Arts. 

Tamil Literature is much devoted to love and romance 
henob there is no wonder if we say tha^ fine arts played an 



importJint part. One o£ the noteworthy and< distinct contri- 
bations that the people oE Sooth India made in the direction 
of fine arts was in the department of music and its hand- 
maid dancing. (Vide the pajter on Music and Musical ins- 
truments of th i ancient Tamils of the author of this paper 
published in the Q J. M. S. Vul. 26. No. 1.) Sculpture and 
painting too had attained their senith of perfection. 

I dealt in Educaiion. 

Regarding education and ideals of education only a few 
ideas of an original character are discernible. The texts do 
not throw much light regarding the institutions in which 
the Tamil children were taught and how higher education 
was imparted. But one thing is certain, attention was 
bestowed to higher education and the scientific cultivation 
and development of fine arts, for the terms Asiriyar 
tti/f) Pulavar (L/«*a//r) Panar (urensr/f) Kuttar Vi- 

raliar (tSpe9iuir) are mentioned time and again. Besides 
mention is very often made in the classic’s of the poets and 
poetesses enjoying unequalled and unpiiralleled patronage 
and hospitality at che hands of the Tamil monarchs of old. 

Early Rising dm to the inflmnce ot home training. 

In a true and brotherly spirit boys and girls received 
education at home and in society. They were taught to get 
up early and work, which is a proof postive of the whole- 
some effect of home training in education. The idea was 
that the cool and pleasant hours of the morning would en- 
able the young minds to have a good and lasting impression* 

Jd€triBSuj ^pQeu/r/r ueirBfItLith 
Lnpp^^p JimASu wAtmeuAr 
€unreo Qeu&im ^A(3afr(Sl eumaXSup(S(fffA8(u 

^(Silappadikaram Ckmto XIV II- H-14) 
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Mothers fed their children in Ihe open yard in front of 
their houses. In the very initial stage of an infant’s career dis- 
cipline at home was well exercised. In the very laj) of nature 
the child derived the benefit of free air and exercise. 

‘‘ffeir euir^QuiTQ^ 

Qu/riH ajeiDJi Qeaiiii9^ Hffip 

atlx-SOTOLisjraira/ili— i»® Qeis>y>p^a 
(oliseoeQait^i—ir(Bui 

eBeo(Sei(^fp&tir QaiihQf,&si ^jEW/r” 

(Narrinai 3) 

Aim of education. 

^ The ennobling of spirit and the improvement ot the 
inner culture of man were considered as the sole aim of 
education. If one’s ideas were not clarified and if one was 
not gifted with lucid exposition then educalion was of no 
avail* 

. QsiirQL.ituui 

spp Qff-eo^ Qfifeo&urpmiir'' 

(Kural 730) 

Real education is that which enables one to equip hims 
self well to handle thoroughly and satisfactorily the six tasks 
of life as conceived by the Tamil poet. These were not to 
be achieved easily and consisted of the acquisition of culture 
endowment of valour for self defence, possession of powers 
for purposes of arbitration, faithful and loyal discharge of 
the duties to one’s country, production and acquisition of 
wealth and continence and abstention which only could van- 
quish lust and license. Even a low born person g:t the 
due meed of praise and appreciation without any distinction 
of birth, if he was really learned namely acquiring the 

Qpfiap uirpuT^ewi^ 
3^uuir(Se0ir ^ 

Qm purQe(>(r(]if€u^ptLL^0iraiLu(BlQui ’ ’ 


roruladikaram, Purattinai fya.. 


(xuram ICS: 
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knowledge worthy to be gained and putting them to prac- 
tical use. 

iS^L^pd apus^Q! mppiS 
o^piB eu p p(^fi 

(Kural S91) 

Ponmudiar. 

(Qurm jfiis^iuiri!) a classical poet of the last sangam in 
suiiiza 312 of Purananuru gives us some idea of the aim 
of education. The following ideals of a youth are given. 

“The mother is entirely responsible for his behaviour 
training, up-bringing and breeding in hiis childhood. The 
father should import to him conduct and character and the 
good qualities of virtue and valour. The necessary imple* 
ments of warfare were supplied by the blacksmith. He 
was raised to a decent position and status by the state by 
employing him as an officer. He was expected to .win 
laurels for the State by his untiring devotion to duty in 

times of war and by his unflinching courage and righteous 
warfare.” 

Qeo^pieii mi—Qtar 
ai—Qesr 

(Seusoeuuf.ji^d, QsirOji /£&> Qsireieop(^ ai—dm 
isarment-. Kenseo Qisu si—Qgtr 

QiuireSjn eu/r 6 tr 00 fU>(ifi 0 dSd 

QuoJirpd) a(rimdQd ai—QttrP 

• (Purananuru, 312 

In ancient times it was a recognised principle in impart* 
mg instruction that the pupil was to be properly modu- 
lated and taught according to his capacity. “The level of 
teaching should be attuned to the mental development of 
the student.”— is a statement referred to in canto XII of 
the Tamil Classic Maniraekalai (Lines 97-107) which is as 
follows : — 



'•Mfli-jiK® Q<TeSQ 

Ui/r ay u>(i^(^ tusir ^(i9ti QuQif jy 

eai KiriL iSpik^sai en^Q^tr pii ^slLQl.i 
ifl^^)u iS psS uSxiCS pir jiirpeSp 
(guir^ Qpeo-h G<.yT0-»^iu Qpi'iS 
uirp tssneuQmi— Qaip ^pe« 

iSi p£(S pirjm itip(aeit^ uii—iQsni'uf. 
unr pi S^^eo eu^euesr 
Qa ^ S'Sfpi^S lurmfut ueoajar 
eujriBssneu iSaipiip tSmearOeoeo^ 

^saQourtsf. larpir Quir^^^enJi Quir(^ip^'\ 

pUiSieo & p® QpJVLJiSeo i3smtt—QpiB 
ak.gBiia 0/D(®5 ®s-Ji® 

u>iriaij LC(^^ Qfitmuuu. euTjfiaid 
Qaeita'luQa ®LDmj6lss>eu QnjeciecirLb 
Qumpentu lueoeo jp-^iu tSeo(S&>eifr” 

(Puram 28) 

**(^pOtKir® QjF^iB® opmiana 00® 

(£/r(»«Uy iL/^ QpMUu ueiisoiru Semt—(Sunr^tJ Oeuftm 
Qiniu 

(Chudamani Nikantu, 12 
Pala*peyarkuttathu orupeyar Thokuth*, 94.) 

K the lessons were to lie properly assimilated by the 
pupil, the fact, that his mental back ground must be cleared 
first and foremost, should not be lost sight of. The 8y8> 
tern or method of instruction that was imparted to a child 
varied according to the class or casts to which it belonged. 
The education of a brahmin youth was quite different as 
compared with the other classes. (For a detailed account 
vide canto XII [ of Manimekalai.) 

The well known 'maxim of pedagogics was, that the 
teacher ought to teach more by example than by precept. 
“Man is blind to his own short-comings, so widely awake 
to those of others j it is indeed easy for any one to be ^ 
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teacher o£ others ; while he may not himself be taught in 
discipline and morals.” 

(Rural 843) 

The preceptor should l>e amply remunerated and should 
always be kept above want. 

QfiJP>Outr(t^ Qair(Bfi^ lit 
i9 flatp QptJiaJttfi a/Dpec mtkQp'',,,,,,,., 

(Puram 18S) 

The pupil while receiving instruction at the hands of 
his master should possess the ifollowing qualities via., hu- 
mility, earnestness, and faithful obedience. 

*‘a.SB)i_iu/r/r (^e^ioeoirffCSuir Qeci sfljfA 
^e»i-~iuQj> siteoirpaiir.'' 

(Rural .895) 

Recognition of merit and Scholarohip 

The kings and chieftains of old amply rewarded the 
poets, appreciated their learning and held their scholarship 
in high esteem and veneration. Besides the poets received 
unstinted encouragement and support at the hands of the 
Tamil monarchs, who were very famous for their munifi- 
cence as patrons of poets. At the same time the poets pos. 
sessed high and marked sense of dignity and self-respect and 
utterly disregarded wealth as is illustrated by the following 
stanza (Puram, 197.) 

ni—ipAear,,.,,,uess!Gs(ip/sir9m 
Qiuirsiiai ysm Qeuiptr 
OguararQant-.^ Qi/^eoeuA tu nj ppQ eor 
Qiuuiua-io af^uasu uQtJiuiaQs 

*JL_u«Du w/SQubiiii O/BirtfiMp 
Oeiirq^vaiL 



eujrS^ Q<9^irJb^QiuirS 
9^(r iL&t^ a traS jg^ QubiheuSp 
ufTU. ugkttBi^fio 

iSsuQu Qj/^eu Quiis9 

Qpeaarir^S u9i$(isoir (j^GSii^ ssiUi tLf&if(Sm 
iBeoeo^ 4 d/«bl. (Stuff it 
mimr^^ih (3u(p^Ltiuir(y)eui^ g^QutCS 


( 1 ) GimU-KOTiAM. 

Ancient Educational Institutione. 

The present is an age of educational reform* The 
methods of teaching most of the subjects in the school 
curriculatn have undergone considerable changes. But the 
methods that were in vogue in ancient days were quite 
different. The Guru’s house itself was the school which was 
called Guru-kulam. The village was not a village if it did 
not contain atleast one Guru-kula. 


^ew^SfrejiUdo^Oirp emQ^ii iQensr^sJPtA^ih 
^jgd^fTjgijj ti9io<s(nr ^LD — l 

«iy«JfP 0 UL/ui QjuiftpmJffih 

(Tirikadukam.) 


The teacher was Ciilled by the term kamtkayar . He 
Was Considered to be well read hence this term. He was 
compared to a mountain as ho possessed immeasurable and 
unrivalled scholarship* jywa/ti 

He was compared to a sweet flower. ^'•unBrntautirS 
KBitiur^ ttjirea(gth Qu>pOm^m, 

The disciples looked upon him as their God. 

“u/r jfi Qu)irfkp4iuir 

^aiareiir ^dsi 0(uA^»^ 

u>^^u>ir4* 
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Qfi^puent—am OJira/ii 

e-«w«»tt>^ Qfsiieu ui'^ 

(Villi Bharatam, Virata Parvam 
Nirairaeetchi Sarkam St-88.) 

The teachers devoted their whole time for rendering 
service to the humanity. 

(2) Pial Schools. 

The schools that obtained in every village were called 
pial schools. They were situated in a public place under ^ 
big tree. There was a platform under it on which the 
teacher sat and taught the pupils. 

*‘^(«r@(U §^eum 
^<str 

ea/Lir ubit 
STeisresrim 

( Ivurmitokai) 

3, Schools jiroper. 

It will be interesting to note that in ancient days ins- 
titutions grew up round the temples of tlie villages. These 
were the centres of learning. There were mutts and people 
ont their children to them,' where they received the best and 
ideal education possible. In some places there were one or 
two mutts alone and people from outside flocked there. 
Mass education was thus rendered possible. Every boy or 
girl of the village knew the rudiments of the three E’s, 
(Reading. Writing and Arithmetic.)' The pial schools in 
coarse of time were changed into small hamlets. School 
sprang up in many places under the aegis of the mutts. 
They were known as Palli (u&iwfl) according to Jainism. 

^pQojirir tyffStfayto”, An inscription of 
Raja Raj-i Chola II bears teatimony to the fact that in the 
ancient inuf t of l iravaduthurai students were reading and 
re-reading and dissecting ad-in/imium a grammatical trea 
tise named Rupavatarain^ for which large grunts of land 
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Were made as gift, SitniUrly we hear of many pafctsalas 
devoted to Vedic and agauiic culture receiving such grants 

(4) Tamil gchools. 

It is a pity we are not able to get umcli Ptrigible proof 
or evidence from inscriptions regarding the existence of 
Tamil schools. But traditional accounts come to our rescue 
and warrant the existence of these schools such as run by 
Ag-astya and Drona. 

The capacity of a teacher 

The teachers were expected to train the pupils in such 
a way as to mould his diameter and make him fitted for 
any kii>d of work for the sfcite- They were not sitisfied 
with mere book-learning. The adage “A teacher was bom 
and not made” stood the teachers of old in goodstead. 
For they had such wonderful powers to control rich and 
wealthy people to obesy their commands. (Examples of 
Jivakuin Chintamani, and Arjuna and Drupuda in Bharatam 
support the above statement.) 

Claesmatet in a ftvhooL 

There was no diMtinctioii between a rich or jxor stu. 
dent in the schools of old. Princos and peasants sat together 
in the same class and same l.»ench in a spirit of fraternity, 
(Drupada and Drona j Kuchcla and Krishna) 

Training at scliOot> 

Those who lived in Gurukula begged their food daily, 
supplied their guru first and later on partook of the rem- 
nants. This taught them obedience, patience and good be* 
haviour. The public had regard for them and reposed their 
txmlidence iir them. It is the teacher — more than the |w 
rents — who is really responsible in training the children of 
the State to become useful citizens in the future. It is the 
teacher tliat makes his life worth living. (Vide Kambaru- 
tnayanam for details.) 



^^06np(Stu/rQ u>jrSm»p^»Ui 0^/jS ^(fip iXirp p^jj pQ)tJb 

QufTGSipQtuirQii Qp/rL^/riM^pp/rtir Ljp&wOjj ^ih QuiuQji 

^trm 

^sinp(S(Utr(8 QflsQCS^soirdj tL^unsiumtQ^ Qpi^js ^ 

Ui&f>p (SiUfr jp eSp^eutng euen fj-pp/r^ih euStLi^m mnrem' 

(Kamba Ramayanam, Bala kandarn> 
Eulamaraikilattu padalam, 
Stauza 24. 

A&sharabhyaiam 

Usually children o£ five years and more were entrusted 
to the care of a teacher by the parents. They were taught 
to write at the outset, ‘Om Namasivaya’ (§>ui KLnSojiriu,) or 
*Chn Namo liarayanaya’ leinnriu^tL:,') The Jains 

were taught to write Om Jinaya Namaha’ (^uj til miraj »u> :) 
It is a custom to, send children to Kchool for the first time 
only on the V ijayadasanu day, and this occasion was enjoyed 
with great eclat. The teacher got good presents. This 
aksharabhyasam ceremony was otherwise known as ^ienijbiuir 
(maiyadal) 

aouiiuirif. 

(Cintainani) 

mUitt9iL(S (yiuuir ^jili 
Lj'XLii— iBseueirirKjS'riu*' 

(Tamil Vidu-thuthu.) 

Writing on the sand. 

Children practised the art of writing at the beginning 
only on the sand, as this was considered to improve the writ- 
ing 

*‘Sl"op QP*>f 

Slimraj uii^eoam 
Qfianp aiennQ^ 

(tfiiuieai Q^/r«0u>(rM 

s.«nt-ai(3<u«/r 
<jyu>w«ir tMimmft 
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^ ^ luQ ^tr a ^eQQesrm 
Qffuu S^pQiS.'' 

(Kandapuranam 
Aval adakkam>) 

{mm pi^J! iressnh— ^emetiiui—amua,) 

The first stage o£ education was writing on the sand. 
This enabled the students to write a good hand. Several 
manuscripts bear testimony to the excellence of the writing 
of the ancients. This neatness of writing is compared to 
an array of storeyed houses in a public street. 

‘‘Qu/i 9Qj)((£ip Q pir((£&Qmeiir u 

Quirpp ari—mimar ^eu/nrSestjr 

. ^^Sp ^ey'suanh Qiairi^mpirui" 

Thanikai puranam 

paoBmitu ujitrenrii 

Memory training^ 

There is an ocean of difference between the old 
method and modern method of study. Recitation class was 
made compulsory for the children of the village in the vil- 
lage schools. This helped the cultivation of memory to a 
great extent. The l^est, piece of poetry and prose from the 
holy scriptures were taught. Each pupil had a great regard 
and admiration for his Guru, so much so there was com* 
plete harmony in the institutions. The present day students 
do not like the idea of memorising passages of verse or 
prose. 

Early rising. 

The pupils were trained to get up early in the mor ning 
by the teachers. The discipline was so strict that no student 
went late to the school. Pupils realised the grave conse. 
quences of late attendance at school. Great care and atten- 
tion were bestowed to preserve the books in good condition. 
Once a year during Sarasvathi puja pupils arranged all their 
books ii; an order and offered puja to the Goddess of learn- 
ing. * Printing was unknown in ancient da^s fmd so book^ 



f'.)nsisted of cndjan lesives (palmym.) People wrote on the!«e 
leuvts with the iiuill with such <*a8e and facility as we writj, 
on pajier noW-a-«lays-un fortunately at the prewent day the 
art of writing on those lejives has oradually declined. 

Salary oj the teacher. 

The terra “Vadyar cooly*’ ccwresponds to the modern 
connotation of salary. Every day, as befited the status of 
his family each student offered one thing, or the otber to 
the* teacher in the shape of vegetables, milk, fuel, cowdang 
mke and so forth. But the te-acher had the same affection 
and kimlness towards all bis pupils irrespective of the things 
supplied. The teacher did not get more than four annas a 
month by way of siilary. Paddy was supplied to ■ him in 
plenty. On important festivals he was awarded with precious 
gifts. The teacher did not have any care for the morrow. 

The jwople considered it their primary duty to look after tin* 
welfare of the tejeher and his family. 

(I 

Punishments. 

The teachers of old did not award any drastic or severe 
punishment to the pupils but controlled and managed them 
with kindness and affection. 

Disquisitions. 

From very eirly lays Vakyartha or disquisitions were 
conducted in our schools. The ancient works furnish us 
with much interesting information regarding this subject. 
Change of time has altered the course of events but yet the 
best treasures of ancient literature and culture carry us back 
to the golden age and make us muse over the glories and 
ideals of the ancient education and educational institutione 
of the ancient Tamils, 


N. Chengnlvamyan. 



TUK JiAiiLV TELUGU DRAMA. 


y, Venkataramana, m- a., b, Bd,, P. R, College, 

Cocanada, 

III almost all lans'iiages Drama is given the highest 
place atnong all kinds of iwetical composition and probably 
the greatest authors in every literature are its dramatists* 
Curiously, though not without reason, the position is re- 
versed in the case of Telugu. Dramatic composition was con- 
sidered to be second rate work, and the vernacular dramatist 
was ranked with the lowest in the cadre of literary authors* 
So the early Telugu drama formed the major part of the 
much neglected literature and came to be “classed” with 
folk-lore. 

Telugu literature, like many other vernaculars of India, 
had its development from the 9th century A.D. Many of the 
ancient Telugu poets also held this view According to them 
all, Nannaya, the court poet of U aja Ra janar?;ndra, was the 
first poet of Telugu literature -and he was also the Pradhlnl- 
chSrya. But later researches have revealed the work of 
Nannechoda, and the former theory was thrown to the winds 
though the orthodox section still clings to it. The absence of 
any considerable work before Nannaya and even NannechOda 
and the perfection and the high level their works exhibit, 
disclose a hidden gap between the origin of Telugu liters 
ture and its development- I he main reason why Hannaya 
came to be regarded as the first Telugu poet seems to be 
the fact that he was the first to bring a change in Telugu 
literature by introducing the Sanskrit element largely into 
Telugu poatry. Thus hu laid the foundation of what is 
known as Mgrga Kavita a nd made it conform to the rules of 

Sanskrit Pnaties and its ^ghitya (RasSlankSra), 
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All this will seem irrelevant here, if it cannot help us 
to understand that, besides the Mgrga Kavita, . there was 
what is known as Desi Kavita of which the Early Telugu 
Drama formed the most important part. Dssikavita is not 
the syrup that is manufactured with the apparatus of the 
Sanskrit Laboratory but is the honey gathered from the 
bee-hives of the hearts of the people. Hence, though it did 
not have the glittering glare of polished Sanskrit, it had the 
simple, yet characteristic plainness of the native Telugu* 
The origin of the early Telugu Drama is to be found in this 
kind of folk-lore rather than jn the former type of Pra- 
bandha Literature. 

The KSvyas are divided into two categories by all 
Alankarik as (I) Drisya (2) Sravyn. In the latter, the heart 
feels after the intellect has grasped. In the former the senses 
are appealed to and then the intellect grasps. Though the 
purpose is the same the process is different. Thus, besides 
the importance given to Rasa and Alankira and the like of 
it as in the former Sruvya KSvya, the dramatist has to 
please the two senses of the eye and the ear. The eye is 
pleased with scenic arrangements and the like. This com- 
prises of stage technique. The appeal to the ear lies in melody 
and harmony of sounds. The playwright has to look after 
the two aspects also, if he wauts to run the show of his play 
successfully. This fundamental idea underl 3 dng the art of 
writing plays was grasped by the early Telugu dramatists ; 
and they mcorporated these ideas in their plays and shaped 
them in such a way. 


Beginnings. 

Though the privilege of deciphering the alphabet 
and mouthing the letters and interpreting bodes was 
limited to the blessed few in ancient and^ mediaeval. Indi^ 
to a much larger extent than atpresent^'^et the knowledge q{. 




tke great works of the .ancient Bishis was not altogether deniec) 
to the unlettered masses. On the other hand, regular insti- 
tutions existed to diffuse knowledge even among the lowest 
strata of society. PurSij^kSlakshepiimu was one such. The 
village temple or mutt or even the grSma-chSvndi invariably 
maintained this. The schobir would read the verses from 
the great Epics mellowing them with music and would ex- 
plain, in a graphic ' manner with the aid of gestures, their 
contents. Besides the above, there have been what are 
known as Bhajan-parties where the Bhajan is not merely 
intended to be a sort of congregational worship set with 
music but to explain the meaning of the songs by dance and 
gestbres. Relics of these hav'e not altogether disappeared even 
now, because they are in vogue in all villages on occasions 
of fescivals. The songs of Kamadasu the great Telugu 
devotee of Bhadrachalam, are sung like this. They are so 
arranged for the purpose that they not only reveal the 
fervour with which the great devotee worshipped Kama but 
also give us glimpses into his life, the sufferings he under- 
went in the process of his sSdhaua. The party consists of 
three or four people, of whom the leader carries a light-stand 
in one hand and the cymbals in another and the others bead 
chorus. The leader explains the meaning in the course of 
the singing. 

Closely allied with these, but more elaborate and better 
planned are the padas and the g eyakavyas. These were 
almost like ballads sting by parties of singers, lo this class 
belong many of the dwipt da kiv yas. Th e geya k&vyas and 
songs of KSmadSsu here mentioned are later examples re- 
presentiiig 'the yhrwj of musical appositions in earlier times 
from which the early Tt lugu Drama might have developed. 

The BhSgavatamu or BhamakatS^awu and the Telugu 
Puppet shows 1^0 certainly the predecessors and the 
precursors of the early Telugu drama. In the 



iotiie episodes of love in the life of Lord Krishna are written 
in the form of musical compositions and are sung accom- 
panied by dance. Greater importance is given to dance, 
which is utilised to interpret the contents of the song* The 
whole story is narrated in this form. The success of a per- 
formance of this kind depends on the talent and scholarship 
of the artist rather than on the story itself. 

The puppet play is something like the screening of a 
talkie in a very crude form. Pictures of the heroes and other 
Dramatis Personae are. drawn on fine skin in rich colour and 
are projected on the screen. 'Ihe perforRiers sit behind the 
aoreen not visible lo the audience. Incidents are taken from 
the KAmiyaua or Mahibharatu. As the Pictnres projected 
on the screen play their parts the performers inside conduct 
the dialogues in prose and verse. For these performances 
the great dwipada kivyus like RanqanSdha RamSyoffamu ar( 
selected beciuse they easily lend themselves to be, set to 
music and because their language could be easily understood 
by the masses. Mow and then in the course of the story, 
some USsyaprasanga ( comic element ) is introduced to 
relieve the minds of the audience. The YakshagSna and 
the V^dhi nfitaka are the two forms under which the early 
Telugu drama was written and flourished. The difference 
between the two is not marked and fundamental though 
there are some slight variations here and there. This will 
be discussed in another context in this essay. 

The Yadeshagilna. 

Beferences about Yakshaginas can be traced in the 
earliest works in Telugu. There is ample evidence to show 
that these were prevalent even ty the time of Y^mulavfda 
^fTmaicavi) one of the earliest of the Telugu poets, Sree- 
nldha and PSlkuriki SomanSdha. Sreenfidha, in his 
'IMmuakhanda, described how Allaya Verna used to spend 
his time in attending the various kinds of performances like 
liiteka -and udihamna enaeted iu his court*hall. PfUiaiiki 



Somanadha of the 14th century tells us in bis BagaM^ 
purd^a how the story of SiriySla was staged by the people* 
Krtcd&bkirSwafnu of Vinukonda VallabhSniitya, which is in 
a»way, the first htipaka in Telugu on lines of Sanskrit Drama 
belonged to the beginning of the loth century and in it, 
there are references to the prevalence of the staging of 
dramas. The hero, Mauchana Sarma, goes with his friend 
Tittibhu from place- to place to enjoy various sights and 
in the course of his wanderings he describes the enactment of 
the drama of MScbaldevi. In the same century we find 
many other references to the prevalence of Yakshaggnas. 
Haribhattu, the author ol Narasimhapurdm (published by 
the Telugu Academy, Cocanada) refers to one Chenna Saori 
who is said to have been the author of Saubharicharitamu 
(a Yakshagana). And this Haribhattu belonged to the 
later part of th(‘ Ifith century or the early part of the 16th 
century. Rudrakavi, who lived in the l6th century 
probably at about the time of Krishna DevarSya was the 
author of Sugreevavijayamu, which is considered to be 
of the Ijest Yakshaginas in I'elugu literature. 


One 


interesting. 


na IS 


point about the authw^ 


that two gretit grammarians 

CJ O O V 1 

in Telugu literature were so much fascaiatj/®^ of 

literature that they wrote two Yakshag^ 
made proud mention of them in pf ^al^shapagrandhas. 

Kikuntlri Appa Kavi, the author,/ 
the most authoritative treatises'-^^ ^ fframn 


amu, one of 

the most authoritative treatises'-" grammar and pro- 
sody was the author of a ^nimvSdamu ; 

.j/flSl nrYrMarirw} Stvo 


na 


. , Tijr .#^sih6padhySya Eiakachi 

:u, 

««ite.lyW-hy N.taka.idhl 

Pratishtinagljr 

^^ehyuta Kavi lived in the l«th oeutur.y 
‘''^«''«<««»>*»-*wyflmtt” heineutionj- 
jiaglnauluofthesame namealrwdy in 




The patron to whom the Prabhanda is dedicated calls tke 
poet and says “A work by name Suratdnipariniyamu was 
formerly written in the form of a Yakshagina (by some 
one). You may render it into a famous Prabhanda”. This 
indicates how a Prabhanda was written with a YakshagSna 
as its source- In the sixth book of this work, the author 
describes in a prose passage, the festivities organised for the 
occasion of the marriage of Suratgni and Hangar gdha. 
There he mentions the actors of Bhgmakalgpamu marching 
in the marriage procession So Bhgmakalgpamu must have 
been a popular form of entertainment on such occasions in 
those days. Another great poet of the 18th centur}’ 
Kankanti Pgpargju was the author of VtshnumSydvilSsa 
NStakamu. In his famous kgvya, Uttara Rgmgyanamu he 
refers to this fact. In the introduction to that poenj, he 
says “with great glory you have dedicated to me on a formtir 
occasion the Yakshaggnu named Vishnu-MSyS-VHUsa, 
Since then we have been greatly enraptured by your sweet 
Melodies filled with nectar”. These were the words in which 

the -author imagined his Lord to have apjireciated his 

Yakslu^gQ^^ 


I'^minent poetesses also wrote Yakshaggnas. 


'amma 

Wi. 


the author of Vetikat&cHala- 
the Yakshagina, Sivavildsamu, 


Tarigonda 
mdhdtmyamu 

Uangljaroma o an author of Manndruddsa- 

Vildta-Ndiakamu. ih 

women also pioneered 
i,, diU kind of -iM. Tho work of limgJjHmBu, 

w..p„bB,hed by Academy. It bclonge to a 

very high order of ^ U i, „£ Interert 

not only to the general reader but oi i * i. i 

not ouiy b h , f Tell®®® ^^“® ^ scholars 

interested m this branch of 16 0^. i-. . ,p, 

oharactera m the atory and the story 

the oonrt of those kings and the meti^l 

. -J. Uea«,.t. nr. it tli#.ra people. 


The language of the drama bears on it 

tim». 


imp^ 


of, the 
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This brings us to the hey day of the early Telugu 
draina. Basking under the sunshine of the patronage of 
the Niyak and MahrStta Kings of Taniore it developed to 
its fullest extent during that period. What perfection the 
Telugu Prabhanda reached and what wide patronage it en- 
joyed under Vijayanagar Rulers, that perfection was reached 
by the (farly Telugu NStaka and that jtatronago Avas extended 
to it under the rule of the Nfiyak and Mahratta Kings of 
Tanjoro. Of these kings, a good many of them were 
actually the authors of many works besides l^eing great 
patrons. 


Tti^ NSyaks of Tanjore were the earlier Royal patrons, 
RaghunSdharSya Avas a great patron of these dramas. Next 
to KrishnadP.A^araya, it inay'be undoubtedly said, that there 
was no other ruler wlio patronised Telugu literature so much 
and during whoso regime such rich literature was produced. 
His faitfous court poet Chemaktira Venkata Kavi^ the author 
of well known Vijavavildi'-amit alludes to the prevalence of 
these dramas during his time. Describing the town of 
Ita ^hunSdharSya he could not omit the mention of the 
existence of the many tfieatres that beautified the city. Its 
glory was described to be its being the abode of Nitya 
Vidya. The ruler himself was a profound scholar in Bharata 
Vidya, or dance. His son, VijayarSghaAraNSyaka was 
another great patron of the Telugu muse and was greater as 
a writer of the Telugu dramas. He was responsible for the 
Avriting of the history of his father in the form of a nStaka 
(RaghunSdhabhytdayamu) which was dedicated to him. 
He was himself the author of five dramas, Kdliyamardatia- 
mui PrahlddachdritraftiUt PUtanSharanamu^ Vipranaraya^a 
charitamu and Raghunadhdbhyudayamu. But from the 
account giA'en in his Prahlada Nitaka he was the author of 
nearly ten dramas. Not only did he write many padas, 
keertanas and other kinds of songs in several languages 1^© 
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was also well versed in the uStya SSstra* RangSjamma 
was his wife (Dharmapatui) and not a courtesan as mis* 
understood by others. 

The MahrStta rulers were the descendants of the younger 
Brother of ISivaji, namely EkOji, the first MahrStta ruler of 
Tanjore (1676 to 1683 A. D). ShSji, the most important 
of these royal authors was his son and he ruled f rom 1684 
fo 1710. According to the descriptive catalogue of the 
Telugu manuscripts in the Tanjore M. S. S. S, M. Library, 
not less than 18 dramas are ascribed to his authorship. 
Thus he stands out as the prince of the early Telugu 
drama. 

r 

The Mahritta ruler EkOji wws the author of Vighnisuoara 
KalySti<^mu (1735-36) which formed the theme of a former 
version by ShSji himself. ThulajarSja was the author of 
Simlamatundarl Pariniyamu. This was written for the 
occasion of the festival of the AdivarSbaswimi. This drama 
has a NSndi and PrasthSvaua as in a Sanskrit drama and the 
SuthradhSrii and PiripSrsvaka are introduced and the drama 
begins with a description of the seison (Vasantha Kittm)* 
But in other respects the old model is kept up. 

In the court of ShSji lived another great poet Giri 
BSja who was the author of many of these works. He wrote 
Sshtndravyayamu and Rdjamohcmakoravanji, the themes 
being the love episodes of SSbarSja. Ttie themes of all these 
dramas were of two kinds. ( 1 ) Puri nic tales (2) The love , 
episodes or commemoration of important events in the lives 
of these royal patrons. Many of these dramas belonged to 
the latter type, Bjsides these, there were two impcwtant 
dramas in which purely philoso^cal themes were adopted 
and made to conform to the technique of these dramas. 
They wore the Jeeva-Ndiakamu whose authorship is not yet 
known anJ VioSkavijayamu in which the individnal muI, the 
knowledge lover, ths Empjror of Adwaita is married ^ 



Lady of Salvation, the Lady of the Upanishude, Ltie 
author \7as 'ChallS Sftrayya, native of Poveravaka, near 
Tanjore. 

The last of the Mahratta Kings, Sivaji, who ruled Tanjore 
(1833 35) was himself the author of two works and one of 
them was AnnapurnSpariniyamu, th(! story of Tsinjore 
Konkanf^swara and Annapurna, 

In the nineteenth century with the decay of the Tanjore 
dynasty the Telugu stage shifted from the southern Tamil 
districts to a little north namely, llayala Seema or the Ceded 
districts. About the year 18i 0, a number of these dramas 
were written and published and they were enacted through- 
out the Telugu country. Some places like Dharmapuri and 
Vemulapiilli and Lepakshi became so famous that they were 
added to the title of the drama itself bo as to give it some 
status. These were places wlierefrom the dramatic trouj)es 
started to enact the dramas throughout the neighbouring 
districts. They spread to the northern Telugu districts and 
KtlchipUdi, an Agrahararain Kistna district became famous 
for this class of artists so that to«day any drama of this kind 
passes popularly under the name of “KuchipUdiva ri Bhaga - 
vathumu”. Tradition in our parts confirms the above view 
The most popular of these dramas is Prahlddachariiramu 
and the most popular type of G^yakSvya which is put on 
boards is BhSmakaldpamu or Samudramadhanamu. So far 
there are about four hundred of these works known as 
published in the AinudrithSndhra-Grandhasarvuswamu. 
Of these, 290 are printed and 190 are not yet printed. 
About 63 are available as manuscripts in the Madras Oriental 
Manuscripts Library and about 70 are available in the Tanjore 
Library. Most of the printed works are modern versions of 
the still more ancient Veedhi-Natakas available in the 
Tanjore Library and the Madras Oriental Manuscripts 



Technique. 


From the view point of technique, the YakshagSna* 
and the Veedhinitakas come under the same category. 
About this there are two distinct views. One is that the 
two are quite different. The second is that they belong to 
the same class. The correct view seems to be that the Y ak- 
flhagana was the name of this species of composition and that 
they were called Yakshagana Prabandhas in the times when 
the Prabandh i type of Kivya was held in high esteem and 
that they came to be known as Yakshaggna Ngtakas when the 
Ngyaks and the Mahratta Rulera encouraged tbeir staging in 
their own courts. The term Veedhi Natakamu does not seem 
to have any significance of its own. Probably it might have 
come into vogue in recent times after the modern Telugu 
Drama began to develop and appear on the better equipped 
stage. As these modern dramas were enacted on well equip- 
ped stages the old Telugu Natakas began to receive a 
set back. They became less fashionable all over the country 
and more so in towns. Even if they were enacted, their 
stage" was erected in the streets. Thus the term, V eedhi* 
ngtakamu might have come into vogue. ^ But it has nothing 
to do with the Sanskrit Ktlpaka, Veedhi, which has a techni- 
que of its own quite different from that of these playa. So 
the technique of all the categories of the 'early Telugu drama 
is based on the same. It is that of the Yakshagina. 

Definition of Yakshaggna, 

It has no definition clearly enunciated by any Lgkshg* 
]?ika« As already pointed out the composition purely evolved 
from the popular branches of literature. It did not inherit 
the past traditions of Sanskrit. It developed its own caareer 
from the stem of the unlettered Muse. Just as the dwpa» 
dakgvya is considered to be the populm* type of Kgvya lit 
jrature as different from the Prabhanda, the apjHtt^tion .<rf 
vhichwas limited to the scholarly and the cultured, isnu 
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Yakshagina catered to the taste of more humble folk, distri- 
buted among them its Rasa freely and gracefully and diffused 
its learning among the masses. That was possible on ac- 
count of its technique an<i metre. Telugu metre is divided 
into two categories (1) the Mitra Chaudassu (metre based on 
sound length) and (2) the Varna Chandassu (metre based on 
number of letters). I'he Indra, Surya and Chandraganag 
are based on the former. The eight Nisarganas are based on 
the latter. The Matra Chandassu is highly useful in musical 
oompositious and so the metres of dwipada, ragada, akkaras 
and. daruvus consisting of Chandra, Indra and Suryaganas 

are used in G^^yakSvyas, i. <?., poetical works intended to be 

• — — 

sung. The YaksbagSna, as the term itself indicates is a 
GeyakSvya. It is of Gfina. It is intended to be sung and 
so the indigenous metres like dwipada are largely used in 
YakshagSnag. 

*No Liksh^ika gave a definition of YakshgSnas because 
it was not possible. It was not written according to certain 
rules laid down in text books. As they came to be written 
conventions began to develop. Only Appa l£avi tried to 
say something about" the Yakshgfinas. Even he confined 
himself to mentioning the external features of the com- 
position. What all he said was that Yakshganas could be 
written with the help of Triputa, Jampa, At a tilam s, Artha. 
chandrikas and various kinds of Ragada. This does not take 
us far. It only indicates that the composition is intended 
to be musical and that' only such metres as would be condu- 
cive to produce that effect should be used. All the works of 
early Telugu drama conform to this rule. When other 
verses were' used the subject matter was again explained in 
dwipada or prose or k andarthamu a nd songs were frequently 
used. 

There is one passage in a work called Kamlawanp&ta 
which alludes to the traditional origin of the Yakshagina. 
Ib it there is a passage which says that Lord Siva sent two 
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Yakshas, equipped with the necessary instruments to sing 
these YakshagSnas and ordered them to serve KimavaUi 
the deity of KSniapalli, successively generation after genera- 
tion. This probably gives us a clue as to how these Yak- 
shagSnas were performed before deities on festive occasions 
and how they were acnially performed in the beginning. 

There was no restriction regarding the theme. PurSnic 
stories and legends often formed the subject matter. Epi- 
sode« were taken from the two great epics the Rdmdyana 
and Mahdthdrata and were compo.sed in the form of these 
dramas (The story of Nala, SugrTva etq.) Lord Krishna is a 
popular hero among all classes. To the philosophers, he is 
the supreme deity (Krishpapararnitraa). The erotic find 
him to be the emblem of love (Sringgra) as typified by 
Rgdhgkrishna. To the illiterate, he is the mischievous 
shepherd boy of YasOda. Many of these compositions select 
some incident or other in his life as their main theme, ' If it 
is pertaining to love it is his relations with liidha or GCpi. 
If it is pertaining to hi.s amusement it is his Leelas. Of all 
these, the most popular is the love of Krishna and GSpis* 
During the time of the rulers of Taujore, incidents from the 
lives of contemporary raonarebs were narrated in the form of 
these dramas. Kiglmnadhg’.s conquests are described in 
Raghunddhdbhyudnyamu Shg ji’s love episodes and Vijaya- 
rgghava’s were the themes of m.any dramas that were pro- 
duced during that period. Important events like the marri- 
age of a ruler or a festival also fornled the theme of the 
drama as in Leeldvatisdhardjiyamu of Bgla Kavi Subbanna 
or Tanjdpurdmaddnamahdndtakamu of Vijayargghava- 
ngyaka. 

The conversation is in verse, song or prose* Some, 
times a song itself containes a dialogue as in Samudrama 
dhanamu or Bhdmaialdpamu where Bhftma argues witib 
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Lord Kriehoa entreating him not to trouble her in the 
public and l.ord Krishna knaivoly replies to her words. 
Though there is not much characterization in the western sense 
each character is carefully developed to produce the effect of 
Sasa or sentiment and the language is carefully chosen to 

be worthy of status of the character. The hero and heroine 
speak chaste language wheresis minor characters which are 
generally introduced' for purposes of humour, speak in ludi- 
crous language to produce that effect. The writers of Tan. 
jore seem to have observed this rule very carefully. The 
common reference to each author t hat he had knowdedge of 
the eight languages (Ashtabhashapravecma) clearly indicates 
how every author was required to know all the prakrit 
languages for the purpose of introducing them wherever 
necessary. Kangaiamina, in her work called MannSrudgsa 
VilSsamu styled herself as “Atulitashtabhgshakavitg 
SarvankshamanTshavisgshasarada’’. In that drama in the 
scene where the Brahmin scholars and ))riests praised Vijaya- 
rgghava, she introduced the various kinds of the Prakrit 
languages in their conversation. 

The Uasa is Sringara, though in .'ome cases it is over 
done. But in BhSmakalSpamu, some of the dialogues are 
exquisite. The narrations of Bhgina bespeak the tenderness 
with which she feels, the patience wrth which she talks and 
explains, the innocence with which she loves, the raptures 
which she ex])eneuco8- as she talks of Lord Krishna (in 
thinking of whom she is constantly absorbed); and all these 
are very touching. HasyaRasa is also essential in every 
play and this. is utilised to relieve the minds of che audience 
from seriousness in the course of the story. This is created 
by scenes like those of the Brahmin talking fondly of the 
sumptuous dinners or the Pundit or the pretender of a 
Pundit explaining great subjects to a fool. In one of 
the* dramas, Tanjdvuri AnnadSna Mahdndtakamu, the 
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Rotas p rominent in it are said to be Sringflra, Hisya and 
Adbhuta. In every drama, forest eoenee or oharacters of hii^ 
tribes are introduced. They are called Erukuluor Ohen. 
chethalu (foresters). In some dramas they play the part of 
the heroine or a part as important as that of a heroine* In 
a drama like GarudachalaN&takamu the chenchu ^irl is a 
ver)' important character, because the theme of the story is 
the marriage between the Lord of the hill (LakshmTnrisimha) 
and tlie forest girl. 

One great defect in these dramas is that there is not 
much arrangement of plot. The story ift narrated in the 
usual form. Only humorous characters are introduced here 
and there to amuse and entertain the audience. There is 
not much scenic arrangement. But great care is taken in 
describing the dress of every character and the necessary 
instructions about dress are suggested in the speeches of 
Dramatis Personae themselves. This is characteristic of 
great dramas and is seen in these works also. 

The drama begins with prayer especially that of invok- 
ing Vigneswara and Saraswati and the prayer song is sung 
with great musical skill. Next the story is announced and 
if it is a 1 akshagSnu the story begins in the usual way of a 
Prabhanda. But in the nitaka tyjie, the King’s servant 
(courtier or Chdpudiri) makes his appearance and announces 
the King’s arrival or the King himself first appears cm the 
stage. The other characters appear on the stage as occasion 
for each of them arises and exit as they finish their part8« 
The story is interspersed with comic scenes* pr the chorus- 
bearer himself plays the part of comic characters. In the 
course of the drama scenes with Atavikas are introduced* 
The story always ends as a comedy and closes with Mangalam 
or Bbsratavakyam . (Epilogue) 



j^rom thia djort survey it will be quite clear that the 
early Telugu.drama had an origin of its own quite distinct 
from that of Sanskrit and that it formed a considerable part 
of the Telugu literature. Still, its virtue has been its 
weakness and its very simplicity and directness of appeal 
even to the illiterate mind have made it the object of neg- 
lect by the aristocracy of the Sanskrit biassed Telugu poets 
and critics. But that they have something interesting and 
attractive in them as a species of literary art cannot be 
denied. 



SOME WORDS DENOTING RELATIONSfllP 
IN THE DRAVADIAN LANGUAGES. 


ViDWAN G. J. SOMAYAJI, M. A., L. T., 

liKCTUKKE, Andhra I^nivbbsitt, 

MaHARANIPETA, V IZAGAPATAM 

There is a peculiar system in the Dravidian languages 
by which some pronominal bases are prefixed to words 
denoting family relationship with no change of meanings 
The words *Engai’, ‘Naugai’, ‘Nungai’, ‘Tar.gai*, and ‘Man- 
gai’ appear to have been formed from .the same word * Kai’ to 
which the' pronominal fragments ‘Ku’, ‘Nan', ‘Nun’, ‘Tan’ 
and ‘Man’ are prefixed. The first four words mean ‘sister’ 
in Tamil, and the last means a woman. The five prefixes 
split up above are undoubtedly pronominal in origin and 
the last of them clearly shows a semantic divergence from 
the rest. The word ‘Tangai’ exists in Canarese in the form 
‘Tange’ meaning sister. There are also other words formed 
in a similar way as ‘Enbi’, ‘Nambi’, ‘Tambi’ all of them 
mean brother in Tamil and some of them like ‘Tamma— 
Canarese (brother) and ‘Tammucju’-- Telugu (brother) are 
current in the other dialects with absolutely no semantic 
change and with only a little of phonetic change. The word 
‘Akka’ occurs in Telugu, which means an elder sister and I 
think it reasonable to explain it as having l)een derived by 
prefixing a demonstrative base ‘a’ to the word ‘BLai’ a- split 
up above. The words ‘Tandai»’ Tamil (father) Canarene — 
Tande, and Telugu — ‘Tancjri, appear do have been related to 
the word ‘TSy’ mother (Tamil and Canarese) in the same 
way as the forms analysed above are related to each other. 
The above examples clearly show that some cases exist 
where there have been semantic changes. Almost all the 
examples referred to by me were noticed by Dr. Caldwell in 
his comparative grammar of the Dravadian languages, pi^ 
895**402 Revised Edition 1918. 
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VVheo Htudied as an extension of this principle I find 
that sonae of the words wh'ch denote relationship (family) 
appear to have undergone some semantic changes in the 
various Dravidian dialects both with and without the pre# 
fixing of pronominal fragments. 

*Magan’ (Tamil) son ’ 

Tamil (husband) (Canarese) ‘Maganu’ — son* 
(Tamil Lexicon) ' 

In Telugu this word has undergone a change and assumed the 
form ‘Magaiju’ or *Magan<Ju’. The earlier form is ‘Maganjru’ 
and is identical with the form in Tamil. But it means only the 
husband at present and the meaning ‘son’ has entirely gone 
out Qf use. The SabdaratnSkara a standard Telugu Diction* 
ary does not give the meaning of ‘son’. The word ‘Magan’ 
has in usage no meaning of husband cither in Tamil or 
Canarese. As shown by the Tamil Lexicon the word existed 
with both the meanings in the early stage and one dialect 
specialised in one whereas the other dialect specialised in 
the other. 

The word ‘Aohan’ — means elder brother in Tamil. 
Telugu — ‘anna’. (Cgnarese) ‘appa’, Malayalam ‘appan’ Tulu 
‘Appe’i The word ‘anna’ is said to have the meaning of 
‘father’ in colloquial usage in Tamil— (Tamil Lexicon)* 
Canarese people also call the father ‘appa’. The Telugu 
people say ‘NSnna’ or ‘NSyana’ for fctther, these two words 
being compounds of ‘NS + anna’ or ‘Nfi + ana’ (a form of 
*anna’). ‘NS’ is a pronominal prefix meaning ‘my’. The 
word ‘amma’ in Telugu means mother and *M3mma’ means 
grand-mother or father’s mother as distinguished from 
*ammamma’ mother’s mother. Here the semantic change 
has been acrompanied by the prefixing of the pronominal 
base ‘mS’, Another expression used to denote the father’s 
mother is ‘Nannamma’ or ‘Niyanamma’ which is evidently 
a compound and derived from ‘Nanna+amma’ or ‘NayanaH- 
»H^04a*.- The word ‘Tata’ in Sanskrit meaps father as is 
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shown by the AmarakOsa ‘Tfitastu’ Jnnakahf>ita’. The same 
word ‘Tata’ if regularly brought into Telugu ought to be 
*Tatu<3.u’ but that form is nowhere used. The word *Tata* 
in Telugu means a grand-father, a father’s father (mother’s 
father as well) and I have no doubt that this word must 
have been the same as the Sanskrit one with a semantic 
change. The word ‘Ko^alu’ in Telug^i means a daughter, 
in-law and Brown’s Telugu Dictionary page S25 gives two 
meanings **A daughter-in-law also a wife, Bh4rya ; ‘MS 
kOiJalu’ = ‘Mi BhSrya’ A number of the village folk even 
to-day use the word in this sense and this sense which is 
not familiar to the chisses, makes them question the user 
what exactly, the meaning of the word is as the only mean- 
ing of the word 'son’s w’ife' known to them, does not fit in 
with the context. The word ‘kO^alu’ appears to be a com- 
pound of two words ‘Ko<Ja + Slu’ or ‘alu’ as in ‘maradalu’ 
and ‘chellelu’. K6<}a (or Ko^) appears to mean tenderness, 
or youth, (Kittel’s Canarese Dictionary Page 483) as such 
in origin it means young wife. The counterpart of the 
above ustige may be found in the way in which a wife spesiks 
of the husband. In those classes in which, it has been re- 
presented that the wife is addressed as ‘Sodalu’, the husband 
is spoken of or referred to by the wife as ‘mSma’. ‘Mima* 
is the word which denotes an uncle or father-in-law. In 
the higher classes to distinguish between the two senses, the 
father-in-law is spoken of as ‘inima-giru’ the last portion 
‘giru* is only an honorofic and is clearly a latter addition. 

As has already l)een shown, some' of these' pronominal 
prefixes do not bring in a semantic change and Dr. Caldwell is 
of opinion that these are merely honorofic which appears to 
be }n'obable. Another explanation also appears to be 
posadde. These pronominal prefixes might have been added 
in their ori^ai and usual significance e, ‘amma* m(Xther, 
and %)imma’ » my mother (to distinguish the mt^hers of 
oth^), and the compound might have been aftarwardai ex- 
teitded back to its original general signification of mothw* 



Such instances are not lacking in Telugu, ‘Abbgyi’ a 
‘AmraSy:— a girl and ‘Sitiyi* — Sita, possess a suffix ‘gyi’ 
which is nothing but the vocative ‘gy’ (oy) with ‘i’ for 
enunciation and the vocative forms afterwards came to be 
used as the Nominatives. The various honorofics that 
were once used have to-day become part and parcel of the 
names. 


Now the most- important task of explaining the seman- 
tic changes that have t-iken place in the words mentioned 
above remains. It can be seen that all those changes appear 
to have been due to one and the same cause, viz., the family 
relationship of the individual members in olden days amongst 
the • Dravidians. If we can prove by other independent 
evidejice or authority, that in the Ancient Dravidian family, 
there were circumstances which must necessarily have led to 
the confusion or identification of the relationship above 
pointed out, the answer is given. The semantic transition 
may be grouped as follows « — 


Elder brother *= Father 
‘Anna’»‘Ngnna’ 
Mother sGranjl mother 
^Arnma’ » Mgmma 
Daughter-in-law = wife 
'K&4alu’ » Ko^alu 
as (mg .K?}4alu) 


Father *= Grand father 
Tgta = Tgta 
Son = Husband 
Magiin = Magai?(Ju 
Father-in-law » Husband 
Mgma = Mgma 


All 'these changes appear to have been the results of a 
custom, which must have been widely prevalent in the 
Dravidian tribes, of the father marrying an older girl than 
his sou to him and thereafter taking up the duties of the 
minor husbajid on himself until he comes of age. Traces of 
this custom appear to exist even now (though very very 
rarely). 

The following extracts from the District Gazetteers 
form authoritative evidence as to the existeu ce of the practice 
tpentioaed above, 



i. Indian Antiqmry\^VoL 1 1 1 Page 3^* 

A Sadra custom in Koimbalore by J, D, 

**A father marries a grown up girl 18 or 20 years old, 
to his son, a boy of seven or eight, after which he publicly 
lives with his daughter-in-law until the youth attains his 
majority when his wife is made over to him, generally with 
half a dozen children. These children are taught to address 
him as their father. In several cases this woman becomes 
the common wife of the father and the son. She pays every 
respect due to her wedded husband and takes great care of 
him from the time of her marriage”. 

!!• Manual of the Coimbatore Distiict (jtage 58) 1887, 

(The marriages). “They take place after puberty, the 
male being about 20 and the girl about 15; the only excep- 
tion is when a boy of 7 or 8 is occasionally married to a 
maternal uncle or paternal aunt’s daughter of perhaps 16 or 
18 in order to avoid losing so specially proper a relatiouship 
for marriage} in this case it is said that the boy’s father is 
the de-Eacio husband. But this barbarous and objectionable 
custom is more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance, and ie hardly practised, though it is alleged that it 
can be enforced by appeal to the community, and that upon 
any objection, the boy’s mother is eutitlwd (to threaten) to 
drown herself in a well, or (as is not unfrequently the case) 
she will incite her friends to tie a ‘tali’ on the girl by fraud 
or force.” 

111. The Gazetteer of the Madura District 
Voh 1 page 87-88 {1908), 

** The rule that a man can claim the band of bis pater- 
nal aunt’s daughter in marriage is enforced with a rigour 
which sometimes leads to curious complications. 

1 he idea underlying this last custom appears to be the 
feeling that a w’oman is bound to replace trie loss to her 
father’s family occasioned by her marrying out of it, 



returning one of her daughters to ihat fatally. The •impioBt 
^ny of making the restoration is to marry her daughter to 
her brother’s son . But if the brother has no son he can 
still demand that the girl be restored to his side of the 
family and can require that she shall marry some other boy 
belonging thereto. This latter alternative is adopted in 
some castes where the age of the girl is much greater than 
that of the toother’s brother’s son, but in others custom 
requires that the latter shall marry her however old she 
may be and the result is nattirally the subversion of all the 
ordinary rules of morality.” 

IV. Modura IHstrict Gazetteer p, 103. 

** Kunnuvans'\ These are the principal cultivating caste 
on the Palni hills. They speak Tamil. 

“The claim of a man to his paternal aunt’s daughter is 
rigidly maintained and the evasions of the rule allowed by 
other castes when the ages of the parties are disproportionate 
are not permitted. Coiistjquently a boy sometimes marri^ 
more than one of these cousins of his, and until he reaches 
manhood those of them who are much older than he is, live 
with the other men of the caste, the boy being the nominal 
father of any children that may be born. A boy of nine or 
ten may thus be the putative father of a child of two or 
three.” 


V. Ibid— p. 106 and 101. 

Tottiyans — The only Telugu caste which is characteris* 
tic of the district arc the 'lottiyans* Centuries ago, they 
say they migrated to this district. 

In these people “Marriage is either infant or aduit. A 
man has the usual claim to his paternal aunt’s daughter and 
80 rigorously is this rule followed that boys of tender years 
are.frequently married to grown women. These tatter ars 



alloiv^d to consort with the husband’s near relations and 
the boy is held to be the father of any children which may 
be born.” 


(6) Thid—Page 108. 

**Of the Canarese speaking castes of this district, two, 
the Kappiliyans and Anuppans are worth a note”. 

“A man’s right to marry his paternal aunt’s daughter is 
so rigorously insisted upon, that, as among the To^fiyans, 
ill-assorted matches are common* A woman Avhose husband 
is too young to fulfil the duties of his position is allowed 
to consort with bis near relations and the children so be- 
gotten are treated as his.” 

7 Page. 109 Ibid The Anuppans 

“The right of a man to the hand of his paternal aunt’s 
dat^hter is as rigorously maintained as among the Kappilians 
and the To//ians; and leads to the same curious state of 
affairs.” *'A bride price, as usual, is paid.” 

8 Gazetier of the Salem District P. 157. 

“The Malayalis observe the rule** of minarikam with 
unusual rigour and curious results. An inconvenience in- 
hereut in the “Menarikam System” is that some times the 
’Urimai’ girl is a good deal older than the husband allotted 
to her fate by custom. Hence it sometimes happens that 
’sons when mere children are married to mature females 
and the father •in4BW of the bride assumes the performance 
of the procreative function,' and raises up a progeny on his 
son's behalf. ‘When the putative father comes of age and 
in their turn his wife's male off spring are married, he per- 
forms for them the same office that his father did for him.* 
If the boy husband’s father is dead, or is not particularily 
foad’jof his daughter-ra-law, one of his brothers or some 
other near mafe relative may be requisitioned to take charge 



Now that the quota tioos given above appear to con- 
firm the existence of such a habit in at least some of the 
Dravidian tribes talking the four cultivate,d dialects, via 
Tamil jTelugu Canarese and Malayalam, 1 feel that the lin- 
guistic evidence shown above goes to prove that the habit 
must have been widely prevalent in the psist ages. There is no 
evidence so far as I could gather to state that the above men- 
tioned, habit exists to-day or existed in the recent past in 
the Telugu country also and the intimate touch the Telugu 
had with the Aryan civilisation is res])onsible for its disap- 
pearence in the Ttlugu country earlier than in the farther 
south. The south always prided in maintaining the 
integrity of the past Tradition (Dravidian) though even 
there fhe dis pp-jaiMiice of this custom in the modern age 
has to be trace«l to the influence of the Aryan civilisation at 
a later stage. 

The influence of Sanskrit language and Sanskrit culture 
on the'Telugu Language and Literature is certainly much 
greater than on Tamil aud its Literature and in more ways 
than one it can be proved that the nearness of Sanskrit cul- 
ture has influeucixl the Telugu people more than it has affect- 
ed the Tarailians as a bace. 

Now it is easy to imagine how the semantic confusion 
could have been possible in the early stages in such a family. 
But I shall explain it for clearness. For a child born in 
such a family the eldest son of the family is a father as well 
as a brother, because he is his real father’s son and the hus- 
band of his mother. So has arisen coafusion between 
Anna and NSnna. The young wife is at the same time a 
yong wife to the father aud a wife to his son, nd as sudi 
the word ‘Ksdalu’ came to mean both a wife and a son’s 
wife. The young wife is again a mother and a grand moth- 
er to the child, because she is not only his mother but also 
his grand father’s wife, Hence the confusion between 
*fqpma’ and ‘mimma.’ Again the ^nd-fatber and fetlwr 



are identical in the old man of the house and hence the sem- 
antic change of ‘Fsta’ from father to grand^fa^her. The 
confusion between the senses of son and husband is also 
easily explained in the above condition because the husband 
to the young wife is not only a husband but also la son be- 
ing the son of her virtual husband, and being much younger 
than herself. 

All the changes are explained in the above manner but 
it may hi pointed out that though not so easily and directly 
yet other round about explanations may be offered for these 
semantic deviations and specialisitioas. The existence of 
this fwactice'in the tribes has I feel-been established by the 
quotations presented above and the corroboration afforded by 
the linguistic forms does not appear to be a matter of chance. 
A be of evidencj has, I think, already been adduced by the 
orientalists as to the individuality of the Dravidiaiis as dist- 
inguished from the Aryans and this piece of evidence also 
goes to strengthen the conclusions already established« 

In this connection, a story of Sirangadhara and Citrangi 
said to have ocurred in the time of ^^.ijarajanarenda, is wor- 
th mentioning as it can be interpreted {o have pomething to 
do with this pMC be. Rajarijanarendra had a son named 
Sirangadhara who was very attractive in appearance and a 
princess called Citrangi was selected as wife to the young 
man. This was done, after the likeness of the young man 
was shown in a picture to the bride. But after the old m”" 
saw the likeness of the girl in a drawing he himself wanted 
to marry her and did actually marry' her under the pretence 
of marrying her to his son. Whm she actually come to 
live with her husband she found that she was deceived and 
she longed to have the object of her love brought her. 
The man was one day brought by chance to her palace where 
she is said to have compelled him to have her own w&y but 
the young man was adamant as she was a mother to him- 
not bang able to bring him round thought of revenge 



and reported to her hubband that his son was a source of tro- 
uble to her, he having tried to seduce her. This enraged the 
father and he cut off the legs and hands of the son. Later 
on, a Siddha came that way and having understood the inno- 
cence of the young man by celestial sight, (Divyadrishti) 
made hie limbs grow by a mysterious process.” There is 
absolutely no historic evidence as to the existence of SSran- 
gadhara and it must undoubtedly have been a myth. That 
this myth is authenticated and probably believed to be true 
in the Telugu country can be proved by two independent 
sources. This story has been written in the verse from by 
Chemakura Venkatakavi apoet who lived in the time of the 
Nayaka* Kings of Tanjore (year 1614-33) in the first quarter 
of the 17th century (but his version is slightly different). 

Appakavi who is supposed to have lived in the 2nd and 
3rd quarters of the 17th century refers to the story of 
SSrangadhara in his grammer where he states that SSran- 
gadhara became an immortal Sidba and handed over the 
Telugu VySkarana written by Nanayya Bhatta and learnt 
by him by rote, in the year *Kilaka.” (1656.7). 

t* 

All this proves that the story was current in the Telugu 
country and that it was a myth. If it were a myth why 
was it created at all. There is clearly a didactic purpose 
in it, that the son should have nothing to do with the woman 
whom the father was living with as a de facto husband. 
The story must have been created some time after the 11th 
century i. e., after RSjarijanarSndra, by some who has seen 
the clash and incongruousness of both the Aryan and Dravi- 
dian systems. According to the practice that was held up by 
the story as moral, if the old father was living with a woman 
as his second wife, the son after he grows up shall have 
nothing to do with the woman though she was originally 
fixed up for him and she may be left alone as his father’s 
second wife. This would be a happy solution and probably 
this* is what is aimed at by the author of the story. I feel 



that there is an intimate connection between the habit refer- 
red to by me above and this story. By itself the story may 
lead us to nothing but when read toother with all the other 
evidence it appears to fit in with the explanations. 

There is another story (The story of Kunala) which 
appears to be similar to the myth of Saruiigudhara current 
in India in the 7th century. Cf. Buddhist records of the 
westa-n world by Beal-Trubners Oriental series— page 139 
(Vol. !)• Though this story is different from the episode 
of barangadhara in details, still the principle involved in 
both is the same and both are myths, it appears to me 
that this might have also been intended to discourage . inces- 
tous relationship. 

A direct discouragement of this Dravidian habit in the 
Tclugu country must have started about or after the time of 
RijarSjanarendra by the upholders of Aryan in8til;ntion€. 

I may once more state that this adds to the evidences 
already adduced to prove that the Dravidian culture and lan- 
guages are distinct from the Aryan languages and culture 
in origin. 
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JAINISM IN KANNADA LITERATURE. 


H, ChkhhakbSava Atyanqar, M. 0. L., 

Senior Lecturer and Head of the 
Kannada Department, Uni- 
versity OP Madras. 

The First contact of Jainism mth the Kannada country* 

Jainism in South India has been in existence for a 
period extending over 2,200 years now. The first per- 
manent abode of the Jainas after their migration to the south 
from Pa^ilTputra or Ujjain in about 297 B.C. is at the rocky 
hills, called Sravaij,! Bejgoja in Mysore of the Kannaija 
country. This marks the date of introduction of Jainism 
info South India and miirks also an epoch in the history of 
Digambara Jaina migration to the Karpatfika. From here 
branched oEf> after a time, a number of Jaina Sanghas to the 
Tamil country and to the North KarpStfika and a few parts 
of the Telugu country. Wherever they went they appear to 
have gained a good deal of influence with the ruling powers 
of the parts visited. Although the original language of 
their Tattvdrtha, Agamas and Purdv-as was ArdhamSgadhi 
(and Prakrits) and latterly Sanskrit, exigencies compelled 
the Jainas to adopt the South Indian indigenous languages, 
W 2 ., Kannada, Tamil and Telugu as media to propagate 
their religion in the South, the country of their adoption. 
In this respect Kannada stands undoubtedly the first in the 
list. There is no subject or idstra of the original Jaina 
works, which has been left untouched in its Kannada ren- 
dering. 

Jaina weris in Kannada Literature. 

The Jaina works in Kannatja flourished mostly under 
the RiiVra katas, the Qangas and the Hoysalas and to a 
small extent under the Chilukyas, the Kings of Vijayana- 
gara the PSjej’agirs of the Tujuva country and the Mysore 
kings. The Jainas lay great stress in their works on four 
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kinds of gifts, viz,, food, medicine, knowledge and peace or 
succour from fear. Many works are availablef on each of 
these subjects in Kannada. Under religious knowledge are 
written — 

1. TattvUrtha-moha-iastra-Vy^kkyCina, called Chu^d- 
ma^i, consisting of 06,000 granthas, by Tumbujflrfichirya of 
about 660 A. D. 

2. Chavuniardya PuraV'd, a prose work of the 10th 
century, dealing with the lives of 63 Jaina Salflkipurusas 
(or ideal personages), viz 24 Tlrthankaras, 1 2 Chakra vartins, 
9 VSsudevas, 9 Baladevas and 9 Prati-Visudevas ; 

3 . Independent works, called PuriJjas, on the lives of 

eleven of the Tlrthankaras, one or more for each of the lives 
of Bfdbha, Ajita, Dharma, SSnti, Malli, Nsmi, Parfeva and 
Yardhamana, with the epithet added to each of these 

names; 

r 

4. Lives of about ten Jaina princes, viz., of Sukumara, 

Jlvandhara, Dhanyakumara Sanatkumara, Jayanfpa, Sri- 
pala, Prabbanjana, Nagakumara, Varanga and Bijjajaraya, 
written by different authors. • 

Under secular knowledge there are a number of works 
in Kannada on — 

1. The science of general medicine. Veterinary science. 
Mathematics, Physiography, Astrology, Cookery and many 
other useful and interesting sciences ; 

2. Omens, Magic remedies and precious stones ; 

3. Grammar, Prosody and Poetics ; 

4. Lexicons and Anthologies. 

Besides these are works on subjects such as Paramagama, 
DviUdai&m^ehhd etc., and works in the form of collection 
of daina religions stories, such as Dharmdmfta, Samyethtva- 
kaumudi bring home the tenets of Jainism to the 
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masaes. There arc also works in Kannada on the duties of 
a Jain householder and on the comparative merits of reli- 
gions. A number of Jaina stotras have also been composed 
in Kannada. Rc^Hvali-Kathe, a prose work of Jaina history 
and tradition by Devachandra of 1838 A. D-, is of great 
help as a guide to the history of Jaina religion and litera- 
ture in the Kannada country. 

The teachings of Jainism through Kannada Literature. 

In all the Jaina religious works in Kannada we find the 
doctrines and tenets of Jainism and the Jaina ideals clearly 
explained and illustrated. The conception of the Universe 
with its three component parts or worlds, its unknown and 
limitless origin, the absence of a Supreme Being, Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe, the significance of births and re- 
births, of SalUkhana or voluntary starvation, the advocacy 
of severe austerities, means to control and conquer life? 
victory* over the bodily passions, renunciation, asceticism, 
and individual and universal peace are all explicitly brought 
out. Every possesses (he power of purging itself of its 
karma and attaining to a divine perfection so as to become a 
Jina or Tirthankara id the end. 

Kannada Literature and Jaina propaganda. 

One noticeable feature of secular works in Kannada by 
Jaina authors is that we find the imprimatur of Jainism and 
Jaina colour creeping into them with the least friction and in 
a most compromising, manner. Kabbigara Kdvam by 
Andayya (c. 1235 A. D.) is an instance in point, whejre 
^iva of the purSnic episode of KSma-dahana is in this Jaina 
work allowed, to suffer from the curse of KSmadeva to be- 
come a ** half -woman ” (^Ardhandrlivara) in the fight that 
ensued between them, while Kims himself is made to survive 
after light punishment of deportation or incarceration for a 
time. KavirdjamSrga, a work on Poetics of the early 9th 
century, which is more or less a rendering of Dandin’s 
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Kavy&daria, substitutes Jaina conceptions for the Brahmanic 
ones embodied in the stltras and illustrations. The Pampa 
Bhdrata and the Gadd-Yuddha of the first and the second 
half of the 10th centurj, by the Jaina poets Pampa and 
Kanna respectively, possess a contemporary historical back< 
ground, notwithstanding their appearance of the epic of the 
Mai^dbhSrata for all outward purposes, and dexterously 
employ tenets which are common both to Brahmanism and 
Jainism, but which are, at the same time, the essential 
doctrines of Jainism. For nearly a century of Jaina inacti- 
vity during the llth century owing to the onslaught by the 
Chd]a8 and other causes* the Jainas had to fight their way 
in the 12th century against other religions in the Elaanada 
country. The smooth sailing of the earlier centuries of the 
Jaina propaganda disappeared to 'give place to unpleasant 
attacks and counter attacks against other religions. This un- 
happy position of Jainism can be said to have continued more 
or less in the same strain during the subsequent centurifes but 
for a slight relief during the Hoysa]a ascendancy. In spite of 
their eye on propaganda it must be said to the credit of the 
Jainas that they have contributed very largely to enrich 
Kanna«Ja Literature. The Jaina works, on the whole, form a 
very great important section of Kannacja Literature and 
throw a flood of light on the history and tenets of Digambara 
Jainism in South India, particularly m the Kannada country. 



TELUGU LITERATURE : PAST AND PRESEI^t 

By Vimarsakagresara N. Kuppumamayya 
( of Tirupati ) 

Of no less importance than Tamil, Malayalam and 
Kartarese, three of the four Dravidian languages of South 
India, is the Telugu language. It is the commonly spokett 
language of the central and north-eastern districts of the 
Madras Presidency comprising the Ceded Districts and the 
Northern Circars and also a considerable portion of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s dominions. Another appellation 
of this language is ‘ Andhra a word which is more iff 
currency among the present day peoples of this country. 

History does not take us back beyond a thousand 
years to enable us to trace the growth and the vicissitudes 
of this language and literature and much less its antiquity. 
Barring the writings on a few ancient inscriptions which 
have recently come to light as a result of the labours of the 
Archaeological Department we do not come across any 
literature worth the name before the days of Rajaraja 
Narendra, the great Chaluky an King, who ruled over th6 
Telugu country in the eleventh century A. J>. with RS:jah- 
mundry for his capital. Nannaya Bhatta, the fii^t and one 
of the great trinity of Telugu poets was the poet-laureate Of 
that illustrious King, and he immortalised himself by 
translating the Sanskrit Mahabharata in running Telugif 
verse. His Telugu rendering however covers the first two* 
Parvas and one third of the Vana Parva. Besides this 
magnificent work he is accredited with the authorship of 
Andhrasabda Chintamani, the first treatise on the Telugu 
grammar, written however in Sanskrit verse. A mastery 
over the Sanskrit and Telugu languages was not his only 
accomplishment ; he seems to have acquired proficiency in 
various other languages such as Kannada, Tamil, and so on, 
which have earned for him the unique title of ^Sakala 
fiju^ivi^anusdsana’ (he who laid down rules regarding 
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the words of all languages). Being the first great authoi* 
as far as is known to history and a thorough puritan in his 
writings, he has come to be regarded as the greatest among 
Telugu poets by all subsequent authors. Equally great 
poets who succeeded him, namely, Thikkana and Erra 
Preggada, completed the remaining portion of the Maha- 
bharata, closely maintaining the high and excellent literary 
standards set up by Nannaya Bhatta. Of Thikkana it is 
no exaggeration to state that he was in no way inferior to 
the great Nannaya Bhatta. In the opinion of several 
competent scholars, he has even excelled him in style, 
idiom, diction and delineation of character. The writings 
of Erra Preggada, the third of the above poets, reveal a 
delightful combination of the poetical excellences of the 
other two. The language of these three great poets is so 
idiomatic and simple, the style so flowing and charming, 
the diction so vast and apposite, the grammar and structure 
so faultless and erudite, that they have become commonly 
known as the ‘ Kavitraya ’ or triumvirate of Telugu 
literature. They are the great pillars of the Telugu 
language and the model for all subsequent poets. 

Another great poet of the same age is Bammera 
Potana, the author of the Telugu Bhagavatam, a work 
writtep in such charming and mellifluous style and so fully 
saturated with Bhakti Rasa that it has become even more 
popular than the Mahabharata with the Telugu speaking 
people. These four — Nannaya, Thikkana, Erra Preggada 
and Pdtana — shine like stars of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of Telugu poets, and their age may be called the 
Puranic Period while the subsequent' period may be styled 
as the Prabantha Period. 

•tfii tisozj rasowr ■ • 
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During the second period works written in the Kavya 
or Prabantha style come into prominence, and they devote 
themselves mainly to descriptions of the beauties of nature 
and of the human fgrm and of artificial sceneries. Among 
the first to introduce this style of writing may be mention- 
ed Nanne Choda, Nachana Somana, and Srinatha. Even 
Erra Preggada tried his hand very successfully at this 
method of literary composition. A distinguishing feature 
of this kind of literature is the introduction of a larger 
element of Sanskrit diction. In this preliminary Prabantha 
Period the themes adopted were from Puranic legends, and 
they were described and developed with many fascinating 
embellishments, alankaras of both form and matter, and 
Rasas (flavours) and Dhwani (suggestiveness) which are 
considered by all rhetoricians as the very soul of poetry. 
To name only a few of the great poets of this period we 
have Peddana (author of Manucharitram)^ Timmana (of 
P&rif&tapakaranam), Ramarajabhfishana (of Vasuckaritra), 
Ramalinga (of Pandurangainahatmyam), Pingali Sobranna 
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(of Kal&poomSdayam). Their scholarship in XeiiJigu and 
Sanskrit was vast and profound and they demons.tr, ated to 
the world their past mastery in the art of poetical com- 
position of this kind. Though their poems are pleasing 
to the imagination, both on account of their vividness of 
description and picturesqueness of style, they are not so 
informative or instructive as the works of the Puranic 
period. 
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This Prabantha literature became the n?o<hsl find 
supplied the inspiration for all later day poets. lii pqint 
of mere scholarship the successors were secppd to.nQniS Qi 
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tii? guest masters of the Prahantha period, but their art did 
npt riisclose any freshness of form or substance and theie 
was no real enrichment of literature by their efforts ; and 
they slavishly copied and largely improved upon the tricks 
of style and even the idiosyncracies of composition of 
their predecessors, and their productions have in conse- 
quence resulted in stereotyped barrenness. 

Before coming to dwell upon the Telugu literary 
compositions of the present times it is as well to note the 
chief characteristics of the poetical works of the periods 
which we have dwelt upon. All the poets have uniformly 
striven to adopt strictly literary standards of their illus- 
trious predecessors, not swerving from grammatical and 
prosodial conventions or elegances of expression. It 
should be remembered that a mastery of the Sanskrit 
language and grammar is a sine qua non for understanding 
the earlier poetical works and much more for writing 
elegant and dignified Telugu poetry or prose, and the 
poets of the above periods were all great masters of 
Sanscrit language. Of this class of poets it may be said 
that their writings are so replete with Sanskrit terms and 
expressions that it is not easy to master them without a 
good grinding in Sanskrit language and grammar. The 
Telugu part contributes the melody, the Sanskrit conveys 
the loftiness of thought and richness of imagery, the 
grammar and prosody keeps everything within the confines 
of literary diction and propriety. 

If we have discussed at some length only the poetry of 
the Telugu literature it is only because the Telugu litera- 
ture consisted till a few decades ago mostly of poetry. 
Prose writings were rare and were to be seen interspersed 
in patches here and there in the poetical works themselves. 
Almost the first great scholar to write in faultless and 
grs^imnatical Telugu prose was Chinnaya Suri whose 
Nitifhandrika has ever since stood as a standard for all 
subsequent Telugu prose compositions, and whose Bala- 
vyakarmam has acquired unique renown as a fairly 
comprekonsive grammar on Telugu, 



Coining to recent times two great Telugu scholars, 
the late Viresalingam Pantulu and the late Vedam 
Venkataraya Sastrulu, introduced an innovation in their 
Telugu prose writings by relaxing the rules of Sandhi and 
the distinction between the two kinds of repha and ea) 
thus making the writings less pedantic and more easy of 
understanding. It must be said to their credit that they 
went so far and no further in the matter of simplifying 
Telugu prose writings and did not interfere with the purity 
of diction or lower the standards of literary composition. 
The relaxation of the rules of Sandhi and the non-obser- 
vance of the distinction between the two kinds of repha in 
prose works intended for the benefit of students of lower 
standards and commonfolk may no doubt be desirable. 
But even those responsible for the innovations did not 
follow any regular system or order in this respect, and we 
find in many places in their writings no uniformity in the 
non-observance of the rules. 

In more recent times, however, marked changes are 
observable in the writings of authors. Persons ill-equipped 
for the task have begun to aspire to the fame of poets. 
Young men having only a meagre acquaintance with the 
Telugu literature and with little or no knowledge of Sans- 
krit are attempting to write dramas, novels, and other works, 
for the edification of persons whose tastes seem to have 
also correspondingly fallen low. It is not uncommon to 
find in the writings of the present day authors such 
grammatical disfigurations as 

S'o^^i’S'sSio, X’boS&dtSbiOa etc. 

Most of the conventions of poetry, grammar and of 
prosody are not observed. Several writers have discarded 
the observance of the distinctions between Ardhdnuswara 
and Sakata repha — the two stumbling blocks in the paths 
of authors in the Telugu language, the justification for this 
abandonment being the failure to observe them in a few 
instances even by renowned poets. Some go the length of 
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eschewing ‘ Prasam’ and ‘Yati’ in their so-called 
poetical compositions, two o£ the essential characteristics 
of elegant Telugu poetry. 

A new species of poetry has sprung up within recent 
years which is known as ‘ Bhava Kavitwam which may 
be rendered into English as ‘poetry of ideas’. The 
poetical productions of this school purport to be fashioned 
after the lyrical pieces in the English language, and may 
be called Khanda Kavyas, like the Meghasandesa of 
Kalidasa. It should be observed that most of these modem 
works rarely go beyond versification and they reveal little 
literary merit or real poetical imagination. They would 
seem to be written largely for obtaining introduction in the 
educational institutions as text-books and earning money 
thereby. 

Yet another change which is gradually coming into 
vogue is the increasing use of the spoken dialect and 
colloquial terms. As the dialects vary in different districts 
and the same expressions are used in different ways by 
different communities no uniformity of style is possible of 
attainment. It needs no argument to prove that the spoken 
dialects of the present times must have been the same as 
that which prevailed jn ancient times with fluctuations due 
to provincial or local peculiarities, and it is a misnomer 
therefore to imagine that there is anything like modern 
Telugu. What is modern about this kind of recent 
compositions in prose is the employment of the terminology 
of the market place in books pretending to literary 
distinctions. Such terminology is plain, common, devoid 
of beauty or grace and inelegant, and it is easy to perceive 
that loose and standardless spoken dialect is unfit to be 
employed in literary works. 

The socalled reformation of the Telugu language 
which was hailed by many as simplification of its genius 
and the better correlation of the spoken language with the 
language of literature has really resulted in a deplorable 
lowering of levels in diction and purity of expression. It 
isja great pity that the pure, elegant, mellifluous and 





charmiag Tehigu d the dden times has been undergding a 
deliberate disfiguration at the hands of the protagonists of 
this new school of literary thought. Works written in 
strict accordance with the standards established by the 
great ancient poets have become increasingly rare, and 
those that do appear in this dress do not pass muster with 
the rising generation. It is sadder still to find that books 
written in the commonplace and vulgar dialect are sought 
to be introduced even in the seats of learning as text- 
books for study in the High Schools and the Colleges. 
Little do these reformists realise that to deform is not to 
reform. 

In days when the mind is most impressionable it 
should be brought into contact with pure and high class 
literature maintaining first-rate standards of excellence from 
the point of view of grammar, idiom, prosody, diction and 
rhythm. And if in later days it becomes necessary to get 
acquainted with works in prose or poetry of lower standards 
there will be no real danger in the direction of deterioration 
of literary taste. Unless all true lovers of Telugu 
language and literature which has been rightly acclaimed 
as the ‘ Italian of the East ’ for its melody and symphony 
cry halt to this process of gradual but steady deterioration 
and make up their minds to proclaim the danger even at the 
risk of incurring a certain amount of unpopularity with the 
younger generation with a pronounced dislike for what are 
called conservative ideas and ideals and prancing for 
reform‘“unless this is done, Telugu literature strictly so 
called will soon dwindle into comparative insignificance 
and will eventually disintegrate and decay, losing its place 
in the literatures of the East. I would like on such an 
important and memorable occasion as this to make a 
special appesd to true lovers of Telugu language to check- 
mate these modem disintegrating tendencies and give 
them in the interests of the language and literature a turn 
in the rigj|t direction so that true literary effort in Telugu* 
prose and* poetry' might continue to maintain its ustai 
level* of chasfity*, excelleiee and elegance. 



In my opinion strict literary standards should be 
followed in -purely literary works, poetry or prose, and in 
works intended to convey instructions to the rising genera- 
tion in scientific and popular subjects and also in light 
literature such as novels, etc., the relaxations introduced by 
Viresalingam Pantulu and Venkataraya Sastrulu may be 
followed in order that those works may be more readable 
and e^y of comprehension ! but on no account should any 
recognition or encouragement be accorded to the adoption 
of the loose and commonplace spoken dialect in any 
writings. 




SECTION XIV. 


OTHER “INDIAN LANGUAGES”. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyak, m. a., b- l. 

Maharaja's College^ Ermeulam. 

The observations that I propose to make today on the 
noU’Dravidian languages of India are purely from the stand- 
|)oiut of a man of the South who has had opportunities of 
cultivating acquaintance with some of these non-Dravidian 
tqngues mainly for the enjoyment of the literary treasures 
contained in them and secondarily for some help in the 
linguistic woik carried on by him. Primarily, the fascination 
of these northern speeches for me was purely literary : the 
bhakti- filled TuIasTdSs of old, and the conteurs Premchaud 
and jlayaSafikara PrasSd of today in Hindi ; the poets 
Madhusadhau Datta, Rablndranith and SatyendranSth 
Datta, the novelists Bankimchandra, RablndranSth and 
Saratchandra in Bengali ; Gandhiji’s essays and writings in 
Gujerati ; and the sayings of Tukdrdm in MarSthi it w.as 
these that first attracted me to these speeches, and though 
my knowledge of these tongues has not bad the profundity of 
a specialist, I have never missed an opportunity of taking now 
and then a dip in these sanctified pools of wisdom and enter- 
tainment. An ^rnest student of Dravidianthat I have been 
for the past twenty yews, I have had perforce to be <iw 
cwnrafit with some of the scholarly research carried on in 
connection with non-Dravidian languages. For, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear today that no Indianist (whatever.his 
particular sphere may be) can ignore the Indian languages 
or cultures that lie outside his immediate purview. India 
racial and cultural fusion again and again 
our heritage today beers the unmistakable 
series of past fusions. The process has i.Ot 


was. the aoeue of 
i mpreae <of this 



stopped yet ; on the other hand, the study of English and 
of Western culture has only hdiped forward this fusion in 
diverse ways. Whether we are students of Dravidian, Indo 
Aryan or Kolarian, the necessity for some knowledge of 
cultures and languages outside our immediate sphere has be- 
come imperative today. 

No longer is it proper to call the more important Indian 
languages of today “vernaculars” (in the restricted sense of 
the term). Both past heritage and present-day achievement 
entitle them to the status and dignity of “Modem Indian 
Languages”. I am not unaware of the recent observations 
of Prof. Bloch (L’Indo-Aryen, p, 321) “While the most 
cultivated among the Jndo-Aryun languages have acquired a 
wealth of vocabulary equal to that of 1. E., on account of the 
material supplied by Sanskrit primarily and Persian second- 
arily, they have not succeeded in attaining the richness of 
nuance and the psychological liaison of I. E., as there was a 
divorce between language and culture in the past histbry of 
these lang'iages.” The fact that pre-occupation with Sans- 
krit on the part of scholars in the past has resulted in in- 
sufficient cultivation of the living speeches is largely true, 
though even here (as Dr. S, K. Chatterjea has pointed out 
in his review of Prof. Bloch’s book in the Calcutta Review) 
instances are not wanting to show that philosophical and 
technical ideas were adequately discussed in che living 
speeches also. Be this as it may, there is an ever-increasing 
consciousness on the part of the peoples of India today that 
the language which one has leaint at the mother’s knee is 
more precious to them than any other. This love of the 
mother tongue is finding expression in nunmrous ways. 
Witness the attempts made to resuscitate the literary culture 
of RSjosthSni and of Maithih’ iii the North, and the enthu- 
siasm displayed by the Tujuvas in the South to eultivate 
their mother tongue and create a literature of fihdr own. 
Here and there one does meet people who still do^n 
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upon their m 3 ther tongua ; bat their nunaber is fast dwind- 
ling, I iaay ‘b'3 pirnoitt-ed in this connection to give you a 
striking instance of a young man of the South who had the 
utmost contempt for his native speech (vehicle of a fairly 
ancient literary culture though it was) but who after a few 
years of study at SSntiniketan became so ashamed of his 
indifference that he began the study of his mother tongue 
for the' first time in all earnestness and has now bee ime one 
of the most powerful writers of his province, 

The consciousness of the importance of one's mother 
tongue is everywhere spreading in India ; and some of our 
Universities are translating this feeling into action too. The 
Oosmania University has already led the way by making 
Urdu the medium for all courses of study and by preparing 
text-books in Science and Technology. The Punjab and 
the Calcutta Universities have also made the languages of 
these •provinces the media of instruction up to a certain 
Stan lard. The inspiring influence of Prof. Woolner (whose 
death a year ago has been a serious blow to the cause of 
Indianist studies) made this possible in the Punjab ; and 
the untiring efforts of»the energetic Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta Umversity, Mr. ShySm PrasSd Mukherji, have 
converted into an accomplished fact a dream of his noble 
father, the'biAyZdr Bdgh, I understand that a bureau of 
scholars is now working at the compilation of scientific and 
technical vocabularies in Calcutta. Such lists are essential 
for all the main Indian languages, ani a few individuals and 
learned bodies in other parts dL India have already compiled 
tentative Lists. Some inter-provincial co-ordination of acti* 
vities in fclyw direction would, I think, smoothen the w6rk 
and be conducive to better results. The basic principles on 
such compilations are to he proceeded with have 
to he dfecnasedimd decided on by a committee of experts 
merited all parts of India. The interesting sugges* 

that srith the exception of terms which are in active 
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currency in the different .provinces the terminology of the 
West may be adopted (with the necessary structural modi- 
fications in assimilating them to each Indian language) merits 
consideration. Wherever actively current native words are 
available^ they may be retained ; but for the rest we may 
unreservedly indent upon the Western forms. This, I think 
is a compromise which would meet all needs and at the same 
time ensure interprovincial and international contacts, 

The lecognition of the supremacy of one’s mother 
tongue is mainfesting itself in the publication of definitive 
editions of old texts and in the investigation of the cultures 
enshrined in them. The work of the NigarT Pracflra^jiT 
Sabhi is well known. Some of the Sghitya Parisads and the 
Universities of Calcutta, Dacca and Allahabad are also mak- 
ing themselves active here. The Indian Orientalist journals 
are throwing open their coulrans to paj>ers treating gibout 
the living languages of India and their literary and linguistic 
heritage. I do not possess full information about the work 
done recently in the several provinces, but I find that good 
headway is being m»Ie in Bengal in the .publication of old 
manuscripts and in the study of Bengali culture and langu. 
age. Professor Chatter ji informs me that apart from the work 
done by scholars even the lay public . are interesting them- 
selves in the study of the heritage of Bengal. A society for 
the revival of the old Bengali style of KTrtan sitigiug h«s 
been formed. A popular weekly Sanibirsr Ci^T is bringing 
out properly collated editions oi old worlsM in « series entitled 
DufprSpyagranthamilfi. 

* * e 

Historical aecounto of the litomtores of t^e moro 
neat Indo^Aryan laagfu^s already esdst j bwt «lew 

these are writtmi uithe respest^e hmgiwges ^leSQSel^^ 
I think it deri^We that authoritate aoeewinie 
in in a morv an^pitfied foem than lanvail^hl^jh 

all-too-ehort nonnuals of the ^‘Heritaffa of India*’ aeries^ 
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Scholars m diff >irent pro7lr.ce8 should not only get to 
know of the literary and cultural activities of other provinces 
but should also have opportunities of comparing notes and 
exchanging ideas. While a journil like the On'tfnfaZ Liter- 
ary Digest (a new Besprechungs-Zeitschrift started in Poona 
on the model of the reputed Orientalistische Literatur- 
Zeitung) can help here, scholars should (I think) also have 
opportunities of consulting one another. The Bharatiya 
Sahitya Parisad which. I believe, is still working, is an 
excellent move in promoting interprovincial contacts. The 
provincial Sahitya Parisads might establish connections with 
the Bharatiya Sahitya Parisad, and special conferences might 
be o^ganized for discussing common work. This would 
facilitate an effective co-ordination of activities which is bound 
to strengthen purely provincial work too. One of the ways 
in which interprovincial understanding among scholars may 
be strengthened is to publish representative extracts from 
the classics of each language in a common script [with Eng- 
lish renderings and biographical introductions. The need 
for such Volumes has been expressed to me time and again 
by many lovers of literature in the South. 

This leads me to the question of a common script for 
Indian languages. The suggestion that the NSgari script 
may be nseti (with modifications and diacritics) for this pur* 
pose has found favour in some quarters. 1 hope you will 
not convict me of parochialism when I say that the sugges- 
tion does not appeal to. me for m »ny practical reasons. 1 
attt ohe of those who think that with the march of time 
India will have to fall in line with the west and adapt the 
Script to its Heeds. This question has been very 
ibly dlkcussed by Prof. S. K. Chatterji in a recent paper of 
fiifl fCklcutta University Phonetic Studies^ No. 4.) The 
tS^fflJferative shnpUcity of tl-b letters, the alphabetic character 
df ti^citing, the absence of complicated ctmjunct ligatures 
trifle ethploy csf tha Ebman sciipt id' the world today, 
Ijbeseb’^ '^hoie of fotrtoik in fetrour ol the RohiaQ aoripe * 
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and i£ the script is adopted with Sanskrit names and uran- 
ged according to the scientific scheme o£ Sa nskrit, it will 
(sajs Prof. Chatterji) be ‘an ideal script, as far as scripts 
go.’ Prof, Chatterji has discussed all aspects of the ques- 
tion and met the needs of national self-respect and sentiment. 
He does not advocate for the present a revolutionary 
supplanting of the old script all at once. He has outlined 
a gradual scheme whereby the script could be popularised 
through the successive stages of propaganda, University re- 
cognition and optional use in educational institutions. 

It would be appropriate in this context to refer to a 
subject which is exercising many minds in our presidency 
today, lie. the compulsory study of Hindi in our schools. 
The cry that the popularisation of Hindi in the South would 
ring the death-knell of the Dravidian cultures and languages 
has no subsiance in it. The antagonism that is sought to be 
made out between Aryan Hindi and Dravidian Tamil or 
Dravidian Telugu is a myth. Speaking as I do before a 
gathering of scholars it needs no emphasis on my part that 
neither culturally nor otherwise has there been a conflict 
between Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. On the other hand, 
from the earliest known periods, lA and Dravidian have 
influenced e!)ch other both culturally and linguistically. The 
wail that the study of Hindi will stifle the South Indian 
speeches out of existence is raised by those who are ignorant 
df the numerous past contacts and interactions of lA and 
Dravidian. The stories of Kama and of Krishna and the 
spiritml wealth of the scriptures form the basis of the 
literary heritage alike of the North and of the South ; it is 
these that have nourished the cultures of all parts of Hindu 
India and still continue to inspire ihe lives and the 
outiook of a large section of p3o]:de. To say then ths^ the 
idemt of a work Uka Tul3Tdfts*jRdfm Carit V&na9 wmild hf 
destinictive of the culture of people wj^ l^ve pirodt^ j 
Kamlwn or a Fampi or m SshutlutdMU) bespss^ 
crus icrnomnoe of fad:s or extreme inteUee^l |^o|dfv * 
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Perhaps a little more serious is the objection that the 
compulsory, prescription of Hindi for the first three forms 
of our High Schools might overweight the syllabus, tax the 
powers of the pupil and even lame his mind in its freedom 
of movement. This is not, however, an insuperable diffi- 
culty if we remeneber that the aim is only to enable the 
pupil to become acquainted with the elements of grammar 
and to pick up a small stock of vocabulary. The course can 
be made sufficiently easy to begin with. In this connection 
the recent pleas for the popularisation of a simplified Hindi 
should not be dismissed lightly, I think it would not be 
absolutely difficult for a committee of experts to devise a 
basic Hindi grammar and vocabulary somewhat on the lines 
adopted by C. K. Ogden for his “Basic English”. Dr. 

S. K. Chatter ji has already put in a plea for the use (in non- 
Hindi provinces) of a simplified Hindi in which the gram- 
mar will be emulated on the basis of the common colloquial 
Hindustani current in different .parts of India today. His 
scheme, I think, deserves consideration at the hands of 
scholars and authorities in the South, The employment of 
natural gender, the formation of plurals by composition, the 
uniform use of Ka (instead of Kd^ Ki and Ki^ the absence 
dL the rules of concord of gender and number, these exist 
alr&idy in the colloquial Hindi used in non-Hindi provinces. 
Prof. Chatterji has evolved a grammatical scheme based on 
the somewhat heterogeneous forms and constructions em- 
ployed in these oolloquials. The use of a simplified grammar 
in the iMm-Hindl provinces should on no account be inter- 
preted us a fiat to native Hindis that they should forget their 
own J£ha4f boil Hindi, What is envisaged 'm such a scheme 
is only ^t for the popularisation of an all-India medium the 
mm-HindYs'may have the freedom to use a carefully regu- 
late4. graimnatical scheme based on the colloquiala 
OlVfWt already in different parts of India. }f the 
boll Hindi of today is itself the result of a 
of fnaion and Mandat dkation that went on in Hocth 



India from about the ISd) to the 15th centuries, 1 feel that 
fc^ the purpose of encouraging the 8tu,dy of Hindi among 
non-Hindus there may be nothing intrinsically wrong in 
systematising carefully the grammar and the vocabulary of 
the colloqu'als already current in non«HindT provinces. 

Let me now proceed to another aspect of the study of 
Indian languages, in which some of us are deeply interested, 
viz. L inguistics. The reproach that used to be attached to this 
subject by the layman is fast disappearing today. Thes/renp- 
uAssensehaftUches work of eminent scholars (both Indian 
and European) has raised the subject to the position of an 
exact science. The work sfcirted by pioneers and earlier 
scholars like Grierson and others has been pursued with 
distinction by Bloch and Turner in the West and by Varma, 
Chaterji, BSbu Hfim Saxena, Banirsi Das Jain, Dhirendra 
Varma and others in India. A reference may be 
made here to the recent work that has come to my not.ee. 
Doctor S. Varma has brought out his study of Li^hnda 
(Journal of the iioyal Asiatic Society of Bengal Vol. 2, No, 
2.), which has been rifted with many a vein of pure gold. 
The wealth of minutiae presented in this work in a rigrously 
scientific shape is amazing. Dr. Varnta has published in 
^‘Indian Linguistics” (Vol. 6) an equally good paper on a 
PfihSdIyti dialect. Dr. Katre’s “Formation of« Ko&kapT' 
is being pul^ished serially in Hie “Annals of the Bhautkrkar 
Institute,” and it bids fair to be a worthy pendant to 
Bloch’s work on Marithl. Dr. Sukumar Sen’s analysis 
the grammar of Sri Kr^ija Klrtmn (Joufenal of the &ng^ 
Sfthitya Pari^d No. Bengali Era 1042) is an equally gobd 
piece of work in another direction. Dr. Seu*s ^ iSt 
Va%§^vit« literatwre (published by theCalcutta Hittveridty) 
has been described as n landmark In Bengali studio. 1^. 
Sen ‘apparently, like his former guru and present 
M deasoDsUrathig hereby hiow coaM he a haiiid<^ 

miden to literary and oalttiltd sttalies, ^LitKghlitjai inn 
andiniietnerveHie 'ih‘ 



meaBure^ though it may not fall to tha lot of all workers to 
(io anything more than to try to till a corner of their own 
specialist fields. 

The scope for work in Linguistics is immense ; the 
collection of data through field work with particular reference 
to communal and class dialects, of which wo want photo-, 
graphic reproductions (like those of Dr. S, Varma or those 
prepared for Dravidian- Toda by Dr. Emeneau, a scholar 
commissioned by the Yale University to work in India); 
the initiation of linguistic geography, a new type of work, 
whidi is sure to solve old difficulties and open up new pro- 
blems; the application of experimental methods to the 
analysis of speech-sounds; the correlation of linguistic data 
to social and political history (good specimens of which are 
provided in Chatter ji’s Origin and development of the 
Bengali Language andDhirendra Vamaa’s La iMngue Braj)] 
and the publication of detailed historical grammars for 
some ot the speeches that now lack them. 

Such work will never materialise if left exclusively to 
individual effort and initiative. It should, I think, be the 
concern of our Univeifsities to supply the incentive by 
organizing special departments of work in these fields. 

One important problem of Linguistics in which both 
Indo-Aryanists and Dravidianists are alike interested ia the 
question of the contacts of IA and Dravidian. It is well 
known that all the Dravidian speeches (including the 
literary languages from their earlier stages) have borrowed 
and adapted numerous IA words. It may not however be 
so widely kijpwn that there are also a number of bases and 
forms which are now classified as native Dravidian but which 
tppear to be “disgaised” adaptations from IA. This aspect 
which of course primarily concerns the student of Dravidian 
has not been satisfactorily tackled so far. Borrowings have 
1 ) 9 ^ h|aw*not onl^ from 014 in several sti^s but fr^iq 



MlA and NI A speeches also. Successful work in the discus-^ 
sion of these borrowings requires an intimate knowledge alike 
of the Dravidian speeches and of the histwy of lA. 
Attempts have been made in the South here and there to 
approach this subject, but comprehensive studies are yet to 
come« As the collaboration of lA scholars and Dravidianists 
alone could produce good results here, it is to be hoped 
that arrangements will be made by our University Oriental 
Institute to secure effective collaboration from northern 
scholars in the elucidation of these connections. 

The existence of “disguised” I A loans in Dravidian 
vocabularies should not lead us to Uike a leap into the dark 
and postulate (as some southern scholars have recently done) 
a Prakfric origin for Dravidian languages. If a postulate 
like this should have any plausibility at all, at least a syste- 
matrealiy established series of phonological smd morpholo- 
gical correspondences will have to be adduced. Sudi cor- 
respondences have not bam forthcoming so far, " Wild 
comparisons like the following would laid us nowhere — 
Dravidian plural ending iba/biside'I A gt^i or gula; Dravidian 
plural ending r beside Bengali rd or frj ; Tel, plural lu 
(railly related to kal above) baside Skt. loka', the Dravidian 
postposition kuricis beside the lA verb-form Kftvi j 
“sicond case” endings at, at « beside a number of vowels ap- 
pearing in s^nd case forms of NIA speeches. SuggeatiqriB 
are made without any attempt to establish the Dravidian intm- 
relationships on the one side or the lA inter-relationships on 
the other. Further, the phonetic equivalences are far from 
definite or clear. The whole attempt, as it is presented to us, 
suffers from a lack of all modern methodology or scientific 
discipline. If instead of fritteriug our energies, in what 
can only be described in the present state of our knowledge 
as a *‘wUd goose ch&se'\ we concentrate our attention cm 
the intensive analysis of the several stages of our Uterttfy 
speedtesf noteworthy advance oquld he msd^ 'wcigrh 



So far attempted hero reveals the existence of numerous 
connections and, relationships among these literary speeches. 
The exploration of these connections would be greatly faci- 
litated by the analysis of the evolution of forms in 
the literary speeches. Hare is almost a virgin field awaiting 
the Dravidianist, In my opinion, the materials available 
now would hardly help us in reconstructing primitive 
Dravidian {Urdrawidisch), I know that Pro. Bloch has 
thrown out certain suggestions regarding the pre^history of 
Dravidkn : the possibility of the existence of consonant 
groups (other than those now tolerated by the speeches) 
which may have been simplified in the history of Dravidian 
(a§ in. I A) ; a pre-literury or pre»histotic initial s-*; aspirate 
occlusives; the anteriority of initial voiced stops to voiceless 
ones, I fear, however, that the limitations of Dravidian 
data ms y not allow us to test or to prove these interesting 
suggestions In this connection I may say that the 
“theoi'Ses’' of the American scholar, Mr. E. H. Tuttle, 
who claims with loud insistence to have solved some 
of the problema of Dravidian phonology have failed to 
appeal to me. Man^ of his reconstructions are funda- 
mentally vitiated by ‘his unscientific inferences [drawn- 
from the confrontation of present-day forms with others 
which are at least as old as the beginning of the Xian era, 
by wild postulates of complicated phonetic stages which 
remain unattested in the speeches, by his reliance on pho- 
netic analogies adduced from foreign language-families for 
illustrating pi*e-historic Dravidian changes, and by his igno- 
rance of the chronology of the linguistic stages in Jthe 
evolution of the literary tpueches. He often plays reyk- 
lessly witl» Dravidian sounds and forms. Leaving aside, 
thwofore, the problem of Primitive Dravidian, the student 
totlay has to concentrate on the cullcctiou and classification of 
material from (he cultivated and uncultivated speeches, on the 
JUhaJlyBis.Qf data so acquired, and on the study of the bisto- 
ri^i eTOtutioh of the different stages of the 
•pewbes 



I^hen liiere is the other side of the problem of tlie 
Ccmtacte of I A imd Dravidian. Prof. BlocH has dealt with 
it en passant in a number of his papers, and sumtned up his 
\iews in his latest work L’fndi/ Arysn. He apprcMiches 
the |M*obleni with caution and outlines preliminarly the 
limitations inherent in the subject (p. 32H ff.). His cou- 
elusions re^rding the influence of Dravidian on lA in the 
spheres of morphology and phonology are somewhat nega- 
tive. The action of the Dravidian st^strn^m, if there has 
been any, has been largely in the direction of hastening 
and fixing the results of native tendencies. He is, however, 
inclined to grant more weight to the influence of ^le 
Dravidian vocabulary. In his Fcrhny lectures he Has re- 
ferred to words like toja^ mtna, nira^ pulakot (Drav. pu^u)^ 
kuntala, cUdd, cikura, ddi^ikH, musala^ nlukkala, k^Alo, 

Prof. Bloch is on the whole of the opinion that, except 
in the sphere of vocabulary to a veiy li uited exten*c» the 
influence of foreign language-families on lA has nowhere 
led to **denaturalisatiou”. On the other hand, the coires* 
pondences and convergences of lA with Iranian (and with 
IE) markedly persist. Some may 'hold the view that 
Prof. Bloch has perhaps placed a little too much of stress 
on the IE aspect of lA and minimised the importance of 
the influence of other languages and cultures. But 1 am 
sure that Prof. Bloch who has based his conclutions <m 
what ha^ so far been rigorously proved will be ready to set 
the balance right if and w'hen results' of future research call 
for it. 

The Kokrian languages of Indk are also bemg studied 
by a few scholars. The publication of Rev. P. 6. Biding s 
monumental San tali dictionary has now reached completbn, 
and it contains a mass of informaiiou (collected by him 
through a period of more than three decades) whidi will be 
pQott useful to oomparativists 1 believe that the ptiSdit^tibn 



of the instalments of the Encyclopaedia ISUndarica Is 
proceeding apace. The last letter received several mouths 
ago from Kao Sahib G. V. Ramamurthy, the veteran 
scholar* of the South, intimates to me that he is heroically 
devoting himself to the preparation of the Sora English 
Dictionary despite bad health and many private worries. His 
friends and admirers would pray that this scholar who has 
been carrying on Ohne East und ohne Hast this labour 
of love for ao many decades will be spared for mitny a year 
to come- The ethnological aspects of some of the Kolarian 
tribes are being studied by Kao Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Ray. The linguistic work has however, touched but a 
comer of the vast field . There are as many as 17 dialects 
of Kolarian, and one would wish there were more scholars 
who could turn their attention to this secluded corner and 
give us detailed descriptive grammars of all these speeches 
on the model of Bodding’s Santali Gra'/onor, iHoffmann’s 
MunUari Grammar and Ramamnrthy’s Savara Manual, 
The importance of the study of Kolarian and allied 
speech-groups has today assumed a position of capital impor- 
tance for all Indianists, in view of certain recent researches. 
That certain aspects ot* I A culture have in the course of 
past history been influenced by Kolarian is a view that is 
generally compelling recognition today. The postulate that 
the Indo'Aryan languages too have borrowed many forms 
from the “Austric” languages is an inevitJible corollary 
to this proposition. Prof. Przyluski (in the west) and Prof. 
Chatterjee and Dr. H^agchi in India have already placed 
bdfore us tentative lists of vocabularial parallelisms. Even 
Prof. Bloch who is sceptical about “this Austric business’* 
(as he ptft ir in a letter to me) keeps an open mind (as 
shown by hia attitude to the subject in his recent work) and 
w^tild even be prepared to concede that tjiere may be 
something in these discussions of lexical loans. 



yooabnlarial ooatects of Draridian and Kolariaii 
have also to be investigated carefully. Comparatively recent 
borrowings and loans between regiooally contiguous dialects, 
1 think, will have to be distinguished from what may cone* 
vably be ancient exchanges between Dravidian aud Kolarian. 
The existence of local loans and borrowings (like those bet- 
ween Telugu and Sdra, Kurukh and Sautili) is undisputed, 
though properly checked lists are still wanting* As for the 
ancient contacts of Dravidian and Kolarian, certain corres- 
pondences have been noted; but most of them are bound up 
with complications involving lA, so much so that it becomes 
extremely diiiicuit to distinguish the lender and the borrower 
and to trace the exact course of the history of the forms; 
Prof. Bloch has already posed a number of such instances in 
which lA, Dravidian and “Austric” are involved. Among a 
number of suggestions of Dravido-Austric correspondences 
which I used to make (some of which, I confess, are abso- 
lutely untenable to me today) I would single outgone 
or two which 1 regard even now as worthy of furthiir 
investigation — 

Tam. MidalaiA — Skt. MadiduAga — “ Austric” Mah delima 
„ ra/ttduttoi— „ V&tiAgai)>a — „ Bah tiong 

All scholars who have hitherto discussed the lexical re* 
semblances ctf '‘Austric” to I A or to Dravidian have tacitly 
accepted, at least as a working hypothesis, the view of Pater 
Schmidt that Kolarian, the Mon-khmer group and the 
languages of the Indonesia and Melanesia have a sufficient 
number of fundamental affinities to justify the grouping of 
all these languages as a common ‘^Austric" ffirnily. 
The Hungarian scholar M. G. De Hevesy, however, lias 
strongly oritimsed die postulate of Pater Schmidt both 



in his book Finnisch-ugrtsches aus Tndien and in numerom 
contributions • to periodicals. He has subjected the struc. 
ture built up -by Pater Schmidt to a critical exatnina* 
tion, and hia also exposed a number of weak points in 
Schmidt’s hypothesis ; but, if I may venture to express 
an opinion on a subject which is as good as foreign to 
me, it is that the whole controversy and the criticism level- 
led by M. de Hevesy against the A^beitsmethode and the 
W origleichungm of Schmidt serve but to emphasise the need 
for further intensive investigations into the languages grouped 
together as “Austric’’. On the one hand, the impression has 
been borne in on me that M. de Hevesy has not succeeded in 
demolishing the structure erected by Schmidt though, a few, 
weak spots have certainly been isolated i on the other hand 
the existence of a few weak spots makes it absolutely essential 
that the stability and strength of the structure should be 
carefully tested again. 

• 

M. de Hevesy has in his Finniseh-ugrischii dtis Tndien 
gone further and propounded the theory that **there is a re- 
markably high degree of probability that the Munda langu- 
ages belong to the U§ric branch of the Finno-ugric fiunily 
of languages.*' I do not 6}el competent to express any opin- 
ion on the subject ; but certain difficulties and handicaps 
(recognised by M. de Hevesy himself) would strike all 
students of general Linguistics. Until the speech*material 
of all the 7 dialects of the Munda family is exhaustively 
analyaed, it might ba premature to postulate any conclusive 
theory oi, affinities. Further, as Prof. K. L. Turner has 
put it, **any correspondences 'of gramma^esl structure or 
vocabttlary«must be shown to be part of a regular scheme." 
A third point that strikes me is that the Large chronological 
interval that lies between the elements compared on either 
side is a Victor adding to the l^k of certainty in q^uestions 
li^tb<^.t 



life 

Please allow me, gentlemen^ to dose these imperfect 
obserratious with a gratuful acknowledgment of the cour> 
tesy shown by the Conference authorities in inviting me to 
preside over this section and ul-^o with a sincere expression of 
joy that I liave had this opportunity to meet a large number 
of distingnished scholars hailing from all parts of India, 
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HINDOOSTANEE PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 

(1800—1820) 

{Based on the records of the Government of India.') 

Pbof. Pbitaranjan Sen, m. a., 

Calcutta Univebsitt. 

I had, in the Mjsore session of the (inference, des- 
cribed the provisions for .teaching the Hindi and Hindu- 
stSnT language in the College of Fort William, with parti" 
cijar reference to Gilchrist and Lalluji Lai, and had inciden- 
tally ^welt upon a few of the publications. I desire in the 
present paper to attend more particularly to the ptiblications 
from 1800 to 1820, and dwell incidentally on some of the 
changes in the Department during the period. Hindi in 
those rfiays was included in Hindustani and the slight pro- 
visions that came to be made later on in connection with 
the teaching of Khoree Bolee, Birj Bhakha, Poorbee Bhasha 
etc., were all in connection with this Department. 

We know that fhe College of Fort William was esta- 
blished in 1800 by the government of Marquis of Wellesley. 
As a matter of fact, the publications date long before that, 
Gilchrist, as early as 1785, had applied to Warren Hastings, 
for leave of absence from his duties as an assistant surgeon 
so that he might complete “a Grammar and Vocabulary of 
the Hinde language”, ’.materials for which he had collected.’ 
In November 1786 Gilchrist himself wrote to the Govern- 
ment of Cornwallis, forwarding the first number of the Dic- 
tionary ate which he had been engaged The manuscript 
of his first volume was completed in 1787 and forwarded 
as an accompaniment to a petition for further facilities.'* 

1* Letter of the Hon’ble Warren Heetinge Eeqr.y G. G.| «nd members 
. of the Supreme CSotinell from 0« G. H. Stibb^ti dated Fort 

* WilliAmi I6tli jrsniiapjr, 1785. 

2* Letter, Horae Dept. 1788. 0- 0. Deoember 18^ 

* a 1787. DU. 2138 — 42* 


1830 , 


From another letter we learn that the first two parts were 
in print in 1791, * and a petition to Edward Blay, Secretary 
to the Government, for a raising of the price agreed to 
formerly, contains the information that the English and 
HindustdnT Dictionary was completed, minus the Grammar 
and Appendix* ® Gilchrist had been instructing the Junior 
Civil Servants of the company in the Hindustani and, the 
Persian Languages, and such gentlemen were to be examined 
and rewarded according to their results from June 1800 as 
we know from the Council Proceedings of the 7th January, 
1800 , « 


On the 2nd November 1801 the College Council had ' 
directed the printing of class books for the use of the 
students and on Dr. Gilchrist’s recommendation the fol- 
lowing books were printed for the purpose : 

1. Miskeen’s Elegy Hindoostanee- , 

2. Singhausun Buteesee. It was translated into the 

HindustSnl from a Brij Bhakha version rendered from 
the Sanskrit original it was declared, “by order of the 
Emperor Shah Juhaun.” • 

3. Sakuntoli Nntuk ; Dr. Gilchrist’s “Orthoepigra- 
phical Ultimatum,” 

4. Ukhlauqe Hindee"^- translation of the Hitopadfia 
from a Persian version. 


5. Bueial puchsesee • a collection of twenty-five 
stories translated from Brij Bhaklia into Hindustani. 


6.. Bagho Bahaar : or Char Dorveesfa, a translation 
into the HindnstSnl from the Persian original by Meer 
Khoosro “Containing a pleasing description of the manners 
and customs of the Asiatics.” 


4. 

5. 
9, 


PaNie ProMedJuga, Jwiiwry, Pebriwry. 1791, p. 288. 
Letter from Sbasieepoor dated 28rd J7o»etal>er, 1790 
P, 0. t, 14tli deouary, 1800, 



7. 

Bayan. 
<»1 Tale. 


Meer Hasan's Masnavee : also known as Sahrul 
It is a History of the Prince Benazeer, an allegori* 


8. Goolisten and Pundnamu : Translation of Sadee’s 
Goolistan. 

9, Tota Kahanee •• abridged translation of the 
Persian Toote Nama of Zeeaooddeen Nakhchubee (Naksha- 
bee.) 

10- Hindoostanee Dictionary : Practical outlines 
with the First and General Principles of Hindustani Gra- 
rnniar composed by Dr. Gilchrist. 

In the 0. C. of 19th March 1818 we also meet the fol. 
lowing names : 

11. Nture Be Nuzeer : translation of the Musnavee 
of Meer Hasan superintended by Dr. Gilchrist. 

12. Hindee Moral Preceptor^ and Persian Scholar's 
Shortest Guide to the Hindoostanee Language. It contained 
Persian and Hind^utanl Inflexion and Grammar, and 
Extracts from the Pundnamu of Sadee (with English 
translation) and other works, also Dialogues in Persian with 
Hindustani translation. 

15. Oriental Fabulist. Aesops’ Fables rendered by 
Gilchrist into Arabic, 'Persan, Hindustani, Brij Bhakha, 
Sanskrit and Bengalee. 

14. Goole Bakatealee : also known as Muzhub-i-eshq 
translated by Nehal Chand. 

15. RajNeeti in Brij Bhakha prose, translation of 
. Hitopadega. 

16. Sutsae o) Beharee Loll. 
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17. Prem Sdgar. Publiahed by Lulloo Lall Kab, 
Bhasha Monshee 'm the College, a collection oC stories in the 
Urdu (**oordoo”) Language, containing a variety of prover- 
bial and idomatic phrases in that and the H'iudoe Language, 
with a glossary by Prof. Taylor and Examiner Lockett. 

19. Surfi Urdoo. A short abstract of HindustinT 
Grammar compiled by Amanutoollah in verse for help to 
the momor}'. 

20. Intthhabi KvUiyat {KooUeeaui) t sauda or selec- 
tions from the Odes of Mirza Rafi commonly known as Souda 
(Sawda.) 

21. Grammatical Prineiphs of Brij Bhaha by Lulloo 
Lai Kub, Bliasha Moonshee, contains a compendious view 
of the Grammatical Principles of the Brij Dialect in that 
Language and in English. 

22. A translation into HindustinT of the Ikhwaun 
oos Sufia, an Arabian fable well known for its easy, aimple 
and interesting way of imparting moral and philosophical 
instruction. Supervised by Professor Taylor. 

23. The works oj Meer Tukkse, Edited by Tarinee 
Churn, the Head 'Moonshee in the HindustinT De- 
partment of the College, and by Gholam Akbar attached 
to the Department. Meer Tukkee was a native of Agra, but 
was bred in Dehli and resident in Lucknow in the first 
years of the century. He wrote epics, odes and other 
kinds of poems in HindustinT which *were highly appre- 
ciated. 


24. An English and Hindoostanse Naval Dictionary 
with a Grammar prejixed^ by Lieutenant Roebucks Mr. Roe 
buck on his voyage from England lo Bengal compiled s 
Dictionary of sea-phrases and technical ternts which, witb 
the assistance of the lascarSj he translated into HindustinT 
it was later revised by him with the assistance of experienoec 
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native aeranjfs from all parts of India, specially enriched by 
the dialects peculiar to the inhabitants of different parts on 
either side the Indian Peninsula. 

26. A supplement to Hindoostanee Dictionary, 

26. A Collection of Oriental Proverbs. By Dr. Hunter. 

A collection of Hindustani, Persian, Arabic, Punjaubee 
Proverbs compiled and translated into English with an ex- 
planation of their use and application. 

27. BSra-MSsa, or Dustooruol Hind. One of the 
few original works in Hindustani. 

. In 1805 we find Dr. Hunter submitting a proposal to 
John Lumsden, Chief Secretary to the Government, for 
assis’tance in his dictionary, Hindustani and English, 
which would be a useful suppleqaent to the work of the 
“industrious pioneer of Hindoostanee Literature” — Gilchrist. 
His idea of the. language, and the way in which he carried out 
the^task, may well be understood from the following 
observations contained in his letter. 

“The formation of this mixed language from Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic, perhaps engrafted on a rude primeval 
stock, has been amply discussed by several able philosophers. 
And as each of these portions prevails more or less in any 
composition according to the Keligu n, Education and situa- 
tion in life of the writer or speaker, it becomes difficult to 
assign the limits which should determine the admission into 
or exclusion from a Hindustani Dictionary of words from 
each of these tonguei;. Much in this respect may however 
be accomplished by a careful perusal of the Hindustani 
poets, and of those works in prose which have lately, been 
published \inder the inspection of Mr. Gilchirst by learned 
hatives attached to the College of Fort William.” 

The proposal was not discouraged, but was dropped 
for the time being for inadequacy .of funds because 
Pr, Hpnttf wanted a monthly allowance of one thousand 
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rupees £or three years (which he would require to complete 
the book) and a moonshee and one Kstib, in addition to two 
learned Hindus then employed in the College* iialloo lal Kub 
and Sudal Meesher Pandit. . 

But Dr. Hunter was on the temporary establishment 
o£ the College sometime in 1806 during the absence on 
sick leave of Macdougall, assistant professor of HindustSuT, 
J. Mouat, the senior assistant of the Dspartment, having 
succeeded Gilchrist as the Professor, of Hind ustanT,. and 
in 1805 Hunter was appointed to be Secretary and Librarian 
of the College on a pay of Ks. 1,000 per month. He had a 
busy and useful career upto the year 1811, in the month of 
November of which year (his letter of resignation to the 
College appointment is dated Batavia, 1811) he was 
appointed superintending surgeon at Java. The Dictionary 
in Hindi and the collection of proverbs which he had pub- 
lished (the second was still in the press in January, 1812) 
did him much credit at the same time that they proved of 
use to the College- W ith (he departure of Dr. Hunter 
several changes occurred in the HindustSnT Department ; 
Lt. A. Lockett who was then absent on a tour in Arabia 
was to succeed Dr. Hunter as secretary and examiner, Lt, 
A, Gullcway was appointed to the permanent ofice of 
Assistant Secretary and Examiner, and Lt. fiocibuck acted 
lor Galloway while Galloway officiated for Lockett, Lt. 
T. Eoebuck soon proved a useful hand, and authorised by 
Dr. Hunter he made valuable additions both to the large 
appendix of his HindustSnT Dictionary and his ajllection 
of Oriental Proverbs, adding to arid translating many of 
them ; his students numbered the most and he was also 
resident in the institution, therefore he hid to his credit 
more duties than any other teacher. Mirza Kazhn Atee.of 
the Hindustani Department had submitted a propoiuil for 
printing the Bara-Masa, or Dustoor*ool Mind, **a poem in 
Hindoostanee of his own composition, descriptive of the 
-manners and customs of the natives of India, find their 
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various occupations during the different months of the 
year”, extending to about 1S5 octavo pages, and the author 
requested a help of Rs. 425 Sicca for 100 copies which he 
would hand over to the College in exchange ; his proposal 
was recommended by the Hindustani Professor who 
reported that it would be advisable and useful work for the 
College as a class book” Another proposal was submitted 
by Gholam Ukbur, one' of the Moonsheos attached to the 
College, “to publish a new Edition of the Bagh 0 Buhar cr 
history of the Four Derveshes, in Hindoostanee” ® and 
soliciting the usual aid, which was subscriptirn for one 
hurujred copies. “It was the most valued class book then 
available and the first edition was nearly out of print, so 
the proposal was considered most deserving of help. Mr. 
Tarinee Chanan Mitra also undertook to translate the 
Poorsh Pumccha from the Sanskrit original into Hindu- 
stsnl. ,In recommending the publication the Professor, 
Captain Taylor, tet^tified to his “high abilities and hide* 
fatigable industry". ^ 

In J une, 1 81 3 Captain Roebuck wanted leave and aid 
of the College Council to publish an improved Hindustani 
Dictionary, with the manuscript of which he was busy even 
so late as April 1815 when we find him writing a letter 
remonstrating with the authorities to have more patience* 
In the meantime a knowledge of Hindustani had gained 
in importance as it was considered minimum qualification 
desirable for army officers, and arrangement was made 
accordingly, Lt. Price being appointed as an Assistant 
Professor of “the Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindoostaned 
languages” off ah allowance of Sit Rs. 400 per mensem , but 
as Lt. Price was thoroughly occupied with his duties in the 
College re the “civil” students, Lt. Martin was appointed 
to the wca’k. 


?■* Proce^ingt No. 35, 8th M«y 1812. 

Sr Proooedinge No. 28, 19th Msroh 1813. 
8* p. p. No. 30| 25tb Jom 1813. 
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Dr. Hauter had died somtime in 1813, Moanshee 
Hyder Buksh who had been attached to the College since 
its begiiming retired in 1814 on attaining to bis 65th year^ 
and was recommended for favourable consideration.^*^ The 
College Council recommended the case of Moonsbee 
Moohummud Khuleel Khan for a pension of Rs. 20 per 
mensem, being half his salary on retirement.' > It was this 
Moonshee who had translated into HindustlnT some 
Persian books. In the meantime, Roebuck had petitioned 
to the College Council for permission to publish, for the 
use of the students in the HindustlnT class, a very cele* 
bra ted work entitled the Kkirud UJroz, formerly translated 
by Muolovee Hafeezood-deen from the Persian Ueqar 
Danish written by the famous Abool Fazl, by order of the 
Emperor Akbar.'^ It was a book full of beatiful tales 
with moral instructions and philosophical ideas, divided into 
sixteen chapters, the last of which concludes thus : 

“Temporal vicissitudes are not to be regarded, but 
everything is to be referred to God’s sovereign will and de- 
crees absolute.” 

Bruj Bhakha and Poorbee languages, ». e., Hindi and 
Bihari, gradually came in for more attention and regular 
lectures were delivered on them by Lt. Price ; specially 
because several milibiry stuients were very eager to receive 
instrucuions in Brij Bhakha ; the need of h Pandit to help 
the Examiner in preparing and examining exercises was soon 
felt, and it was thought desirable that “a native of the 
Upper Provinces who was well acquainted with the Bruj 
Bliakha, Poorbee and Sanskrit languages would l)p added to 
the Establishment.'’''^ No doubt this gave an impetus’to 
Hindi publications and Lulloo Lall proposed to print an 

10. 0- a No. 86, 1 Uh Marsh 1814. 

11. 0- 0. No. 37, 16th Septombor 1614. 

12. 0. C. 32, I6ih Septembor, 1814. 

13. 0. C. 64. 20tb January, 1818. 
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anthology of poems in the Bruj Bhakha, named the Sttbha 
Mias, oonsistinst of “approved” extracts from various 
authors and extending over 37 octavo pages.** The term 
‘‘approved’’ comes in for an explanation and this we get in 
Lt. Price’s recommendatory letter with the following com- 
ment } “The licentious tendency of the greater part of the 
regular poetical composition in this dialect” (Bruj Bhakha) 
‘‘renders them totally- unfit for the perusal of the students.’’ 

More light is, however, shown on the growing import- 
ance of the new language in the following letter addressed 
by Price to Captain Reobuck, Secretary to the College 
Council, describing the actual condition of Hindi teaching^ 
and proposing to publish a Dictionary of the Bhakha : 

“Before the perusal of original cornposifions in the 
above dialects” (he refers to the Bruj Bhakha and Poorbee 
languages) “it is requisite that the student should be well* 
grounded in the Hindoo Mythology to enable him to under- 
stand the allusions to it which are of constant recurrence in 
them. No work with which I am acquainted is better 
calculated to afford Instructions of this nature, or to serve 
as an introduction to the study of either tongues than the 
Prem SSgur or History of the Deity Krishna, translated 
into the Khuree Bolee some years back by the Bhakha 
Moonshee attached to the College. In the perusal of this 
book however the want of Dictionary is much felt, for 
although some of the words have been inserted in Messrs. 
Taylor and Hunter’s Compilation yet they are so much 
disguised under the Persian orthography that the student 
experience! considerable difficulty in finding them, and his 
search is from the same circumstance often rendered ineffec- 
tual. To obviate this inconvenience I have extracted all the 
principal words of the work above alluded to, arranged them 


/ 14. d. 0. S4, 24th Jsour;* 1815. 



in the form of a Khoree Bolee and English Vocabulary an<i 
have inserted the corresponding Sanskrit etymology of each 
term when it could be cleverly ascertained’* etc. 16 

Mugbaem Ullee Elhan Villa, one of the translators 
employed in the Hindustani Department, had died in 
August 1816, and from a statement made in 1816 we find 
that the following Indians were employed then under the 
Professor of Hindustani : — 16 


Chief Moonshee Tarinee Churan Mitra. Re. 200 

Second ..Mirza Eazim Ulee. Us. 100 

Third ...Mahd Wajid. Rs. , 80* 

Fourth ,» Moortaza Khan Rs. 60 


This seems to be a reduced establishment, and it is 
explained by a report of the HindustSnl Professor, Captain 
J. Taylor, submitted in compliance with the iustructiqus of 
the College Council : 17 

“The services of Tarinee Churan ilitra the Head McKtnshee 
in the Hindustani Department are of the greatest import- 
ance to it and to the institution in geiierah as he has been 
most usefully employed ever since the foundation of the 
College in addition to his duties with me, he is an able 
assistant to the Examiners. His absence when occasionally 
employed by them renders the assistance of Mirza Kazim 
Ulee of more consequence to me, and 1 think the zeal and 
ability with which he lias discharged his duty entitle him to 
look forward to the possibility of promotion in the event 
of a vacancy. 

The College Council has struck out the names tif 
Bahadoor Ulee and Muzhur Ulee from the present list of 
the Department... their infirmities have for many 

15, 0. c. 28; 7th Maroh, t8t6. ' 

16, 0. 0. 36, 6tb April, 1816. 

17, 0. 0. 86, 6th ApAU 1816. 


yef^re them incapable of affording me any asaiat* 

ance and their^ absence rendering the duties of those who 
remain more arduous,” 

There is a grave warning to students and a note of 
caution to the teachers and examiners that the standards of 
teaching and examining the knguages for the public services 
are to be raised and not reduced, so that the junior servants 
of the company may not be put to any difficulty in speaking 
and translating “ the Persian, HindustSnT and Beugallee 
languages as well as in writing them or dictating written 
compositions in them.”t8 

• 

A detailed statement of the HindustSnT Department 
was however sentl* to the Honourable Court of Directors 
in 1819 when Professor Taylor was in service and 
Captain Kocbuck was acling as the Assistant Professor, and 

the Iliiture Extablishment’consisted of the four Moonshees 

Tarinee Churan, Muolovee Meer Bukshish Ulee, Muolovee 
Mohummud Wujid and Sheikh Yousuf Ulee. But the first 
had been wholly occupied in attending upon Dr, Hunter 
and then Captain Kbebuck for the dictionary compilation 
work, and the Professor in his statement laments ‘‘the 
alienation of the services of such a man as Tarinee Churan 
Mitra as extremely detrimental to the Department.” 

The Governor-Greneral-in-Council approved of the 
College Council’s attempts at encouraging the study of the 
Birj Bhakha or Poorbee Bhasha. 

Captain Roebuck had been dead by January 18S0 imd 
the January of the year finds men applying for the vacancy. 
This closes an important chapter of the College, and puts a 
period to the labour of the indefatigable workers who spared 

, 18. 0- 0. 83A, nth Jaly, 1818. 

’ 19 . 0*. 0. 19, S2nd April, 1819. 
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no pains in making the Indian lajiguagea as easy p£ teachmg 
as possible. While the labours o£ Dr. Gilchrist, Dr. Hunter, 
Captain Roebuck and Captain Price were mainly* il not 
solely, devoted to the study of the language, compilation of 
dietioiiarieB, etc., the Hindu Moonshee Tarinee Churan was 
assiduous in assisting them, and Moonshees like Mirza 
Kaaim Dlae translated stories from the classical language 
into HindustfinT. A significant result, though not then 
emphasised as much as it deserved— and we may therrfore 
call it a by-product of the labours of the teachers — was in 
the matter of the Birj Bhakha in which original works were 
made available, and a dictionary (or if the name sounds 
too ambitious, a vocabulary) compiled, for the first time. 
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'q ^ qr ApSq^fFw^RF^i 4^«is4 

ftj.*«WRi 34«ra«\»ir I •r3«RR<4i^^5^ I 



im 

^ ww I ^ ^ «T9^^(rr^ I 

w ^ ^fit: i(vm fRRsfN i ^ ^ 

1^ ^§[W: I ^ RtW^SRiRT m ^ ^ R^aSJUWni. I 
^ir%l:“- 

“j^«Rr *r ^pip^ #«?ir ^i%ri i” 

fjpf% H «r»rpiT m 

iQa«w^: 1 3T3i^ ?wft«ir ^Rf: «TRlit«rrs(^fft’TWi’ 

3Ri#5[f^ I 9# ^ ^ m- 

^ 5id* «i>RRi^«r I #^r: ^ asfr^aRRcqRW f^- 
^pwmnr: i «r ^ — 


»R*R^ 3^5 RRl^i^-?nfir^»n* 

e{l^ ^Sfl JTI^: I 51 m to-^lJTte- 

fnfla * ^rrot- 

jf R5pr*i% I «n[*TR; ^ oi?5Tf;j. 

5i?i^ar^erT^Rf^^RL jrf^ i ^^ i ira# 5^: 

I ?iT«irf5n^Rrss3^^»#^^t^ «#fR 
Rlf^w ToHt wiRRt lf#iR»i[5n arocnwi f^«#rnT 

q jq^ g wt ^FH^r 1 


% ft qr$r ^wf4)q%M^5i««w 1 *r?iTOft* 

*WT fg:; ^ 5lW^rft«orRHW«Jr 

qftsfi^ 5i?r flRRftj sn^, ?i?)qi«inn^^«r sffftqal qif|- 
*iWR? qf»§?iRnTf!«q35«i5H5ff 5RW sfRw^JWWqiviiwsir- 

^ ^liar ^ 'k 

^mi\ 
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*w «n^, ?n5te5#ir: i W- 

jpwr ^ «^55Piimgi^i<NI5hdf ggspiN ^ r ^mddHHi ^ 
g^g: ^«rr ^ 'if^wii|^^dK<id«(r<iMMiR'«ii- 


•iiw^ ^ q^: vrqqqR^q qi^q^rj^iW 

nwR^THi H*qR^ qqq?!^ =q qi(^: 



^ Rq5?t#Ftq«5if^ r^. 

q^Jftq^Rqr: flq^wRiqrsWqsRi^: «ftRj%- 


qi?5«F^ afiqigRcqrar^ i 


;qn^ Rppq q^f q^: i 
^mwp^: gqq^ ^ 

m^r- il%% qq^ ”11 






TOirjsi^ fpfff 313^: I gq i Rq^fiNMcbKdlPiW^a - 

TO*?jJ: I «n^SR»R^ 

qq^ witw^l^^w r ?!r<?Hi 

wj|fiW»W^wRw: 

f ?nr ^1%: ?^twr ^rr wr? to \ 
«i^ wrfin^i 5i ?n ft g%: ?nR^ dg: ?rfti^ jmr- 

W «9I#or f(t:E8?ra: cPT ^ WRli sr# ^ ft 

TO^st «Rr»i^ ar3*?H I sr feft: i 

m sifTOW: ?f«n 9I5*lRnl^« 4sif- 

»Rt (iS^BWRTJ, f<6^5r f^ 1 3^i|Fr cPTtW 
TOTfrFw^isr sift: f^^itsrwnf i 

B^ppi «nt«i 51 t«it 1 1 

«i«reiw!ittflR!i9i^5s?yon 5«irt^TOf3 anfifiir, w 
ti^, «wiTOw «iTO^lNt^>^05n^ ft I fPtt 
^55n5ifti^ 

insitp^fl^Ntl sqittt^: I t^TOR^r It: 
jnf^rTOW 5|5noiRRt5:H*ii ^fi^rr^iRf i ?w 3*n5«pr- 
^ TOW Rwi|tw#r 3r?itfw^ci®l8w frow- 

m «i3*n5ifiRt: fi w- 
TOt#: wTOtrowitfaig^ I qt 
^WltTOlTOtfe:,tt:W^ciqitl ^5151 

twt I Wat 

TONI «RR^tWf3rt TOf^j ^ 5Wlt ’ITO*^ I 
tor: I 
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5n?T^ I cT«TTf|— (T3r yk^ 

r%f^ I ^ 

RRW’?, aj^rt m w I 


13^ s?rf^rOT^*fi^'^5iww ^ 

^ cfW^«r^s5?Tr:?f|^^gq%s3?nf^ 

m %?r I ?M*n?nf^^3[Dn*irl sFf^qF^r^iJrt^^ 

<T«r^ Iprfsl 


^Rww^T I 1%^ 

^ttsw 5rr5^^?T^ 

9K5m^#!If I s^f^WWJih- 

^3Rsn^T?^ ?rt«TR aTRTf^RJ: I 

31^5^? ariH fi^FR?ri i 

JWM^ cT^T ^ ^ w^- 
*?[mTtJT ^f|: I 3IW ??%: W^- 

I%f Pf 3#r, sqif^- 

m 1 TO q^snuw ^J q# m \ ^ ^rttotI^ot 

TO q#i I wni q i 

I 3{cT^ q prf7 ^ I Jnf^ fW 


1865 


^w I %m 3f^- 

fT^r: ^n=4^If=^Rrl^cni sj^^oj =?^5|ifr- 

?CTii^ RrsS^^tri: ^^. ^ m% s?n^. 

cift ftJTTO: ^«f(^ 

f^5Rfa I 31^3 R 3If^*n^:, 

t 1 RJTF^q gR?'q:, cjff 

m ^ I 
5«n'I^?!T 3 ?t^I 3[«!^ siT?^ 
5in^q.5qfHM5»Tf^si%fr[wr^: =^ jt %^c 5« ir^-^^H:, 

^rqiRCKsfq ^F^rf^f^r 

I «r(#r 5^'^2T-«iR^Tj5q: ^^5 

% 3 eqRcn: iq^qqr 

^3 q 5 (qqi 1 qqr m 'fqRqiBir^f^ 

’q^q? 'f*MiFFqqRr^ ^mn- 

qi^Jm^qR sqiR-sqiqqssqrfjq: m' mm^- 

^s^m JRqre^ 

qR^^qql ^ €g: 

^ q[qif3xq?i#r €gr: 1 ” 

^ «n^ ^ %3q{| 3Wqr^ srt* 

^ I ^ mii^^m^mi crig «n%3 ^r^q^q^ 

^’sFPwft qi^ I 

sfqM^q;: sqiMr% 1 ^rf^^qsinqqjR 

^ gmFTO^ I 



1856 


?n«ni!nw#ir«TM ^ s^rf^fenr; ii ” 

I 

3iir^3% srf^rf^rtf^ 

I mmi ^iR- 

s?rn??R *?^f«, ^rrw^rnr? 

W^^Tifrr^ i F%f, ^jrp?^ 

52jPTf5T%f^: wf^r 

3^rr%f^ =^r r^rf^rw«r'’Ri^cTf^(^: 

I \ 

mff^fj: ^irc— ^- 

1 sre^ I ^cipt^? i 

^«rt^?ii I ^ 3r^4 

, ?!?^^9r«Rrri; i ^• 

m ! ^ 

^J5Jf^^*IR5F^ ^r I 5WI %tR ^ 

%cit^r^i#R^ ^r ! ^nt^ ^ ^ tpq 

ff f*nfl^ fr l afR*R: 
an^Hcf^JRW 1^ ?Rl%W«nWR% ^ 

sipi» ^ m I 

m 3rwT8j#?r>, m- 

ijjrsp^ 5(?^ tmR#f s^Trt^fRlt aRrt^^i;, ^f^cf-JRc^- 



1857 


3r5?Tri%«ri 

I m sqfvq?# ^4 1 5nf4 

^m^, ^ fci^: 

5rF|4^ I 3rf ar^dfd 

5^5?^ , «rf I 

f ^ I dsrrd ?^trrK^?^s?q'rf^: i 

s?rRR ^^rrd; i ar^dw: dddftwn^%f4 

d*d^dd^^rd^dd;5d?dR[ I 3??^ 

f^rf4dldld.l 

«?> 3 sdTT^d 1 5dn^ 

I W dd ^fd^dTRrf^ ^dr^dd: I drf=d4- 
4d d dRIdIl%?10dd d^ I l^ddldlf^^ddlR- 
.fdrdRlJI^^ntdMdRfdrfdddffdd^l srf^r^R^^dJd»d^d 

?dI#3^-d^4Tdf^d<dRdRrd#d d^drd/%i(^d 

d%35qpT^^^^icg5?inj^dRrdrr4«^^ i ^d^dnidi* 
dRi^ dl I 

ddd3dRdlf^s|ldJR(5r%%df Sdrf^- 

Id^ dF^-drid^^ f4^IcfdF d4l^ 
d^^dlRdd 1^ dd;! 




arf^ 5?r ^^] W5RI: ^€ofNw?;«reir w 


55r%^ «Tm: 
^r^si^cRi: I 


f^sn fao^wji ^r^TB^rnf^ i spRt^iss^rj^. 


, ‘f(%fif5n'ii*i;irF^’ st#- 

vmm ^ 1 ^ f^«wg 

fiM: I « ^ ar^ti^w I 

“:T ^ 51 M ^ 

;r ^ 5!3 *5^11^: I 

51 ciRr 5r ^ 5Rpn Jip>rT 
5j ff mm PJ-* H” 

^ ^«i)th«W<iSfa»^ ’fWRifl' I 51 

RH< i d4> i gf g^ I ^ii»i4a^ 41^ !f 1^^- 

1 2mN3ii55R5Tfina i 

asflf^: I mi mm 

'vm 5iR^fRrdr*{i«fi«ii WrlSr a 

^vm ’^s I 

?ro mmk a^awfS^: jwto i ^ 

m siwaRT^ 'FRUWl^ ^ *1^ ^ 


1360 


^)?^: I 

^ ^ I 3ip5IRfg: I 

?W ’^'f, ^ I siRRf^ 

a ^ ^ 1 ^ qi^swif^* 1 sTsr ^ 3 trf|«Rl i %^jt «it- 

t I ^ ^ I 5%: ^r**T^^f: 

'T> JTI^TFcZR^^: I l %9 arf^R^f %^q. 
q«?qir^rwR TO «iR^^«fif^t«ir ?iot ^*i ^ ^- 

ojuror^s^ ttw: I o:«ii^[?r^- 

^ I 5 rreR 5 RR 3 W- 

sn^or — 

\. Rj^R'I^f^:, ^mw:, \. S^^cli^ | 

Rf ^r R^: *WTr | 

?i%ciif^ R V <: 

=rt/%|k?«i Rf^r R^^cfNr f 

SiOf^TcIRRor^ qf^r R^^^fcfTqr I 
Ri^^Rr: q^rfRa^cR RS^^OWr^ I 

^«R?rTO^ I CTFRT^ <j^. 

i^g r ?o [iT ?R rii i sraRm^ R^?nn^[i^- 

Rc*w#n 5 ?of^ ?rarrcnjftf% i 

m JToT^?: ^jp% — 

“^^rs 9 ^sf^ g? ^ R i 44 t - 

^mJW =R f 5 Tf%^q 5 RRl^ ^ 5 *ir»T: 5 rl%: I 
«?SRT«nRiOSTOil#R Rrf% 

••• II 
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«TaiW ^ — 

i5»'4JTar ^s?9rs»i3; -ssi^ I 

srp?Ts^s«T ^^i5iTT^s?f5pi: ^ ^ntei: 
riwrf?^ FT 3 TTRFi^wm II 

5r|mV qTf^S^RFT, 

^WnTI%f^ 3 f^,0]fT?^3RiR I >» 

IFTTK^rr »T|^'^i^q;?"‘r \ Rr^^n w- 

R»ITRi ^^^^oT^T^R^RT: W^*? I R^TRS»*Tl%cR^ 

^TRTR: q«lR: ?rr?T! I R«ff cT^-ST, 

‘‘F5=Et5T (f RRJTF^'i ?T*Rq: I 

' ^Rq%sf^ <T-R?|sf% R#?f^5r:” II 

^ |fRF RiRTRiTR, it1%- 

^W-, 3Tr#i:?^T5RR^^RI ?[f5rrR%qq2#Rr: 

Ffcir: «T^ ^ RCRT ^r%RW: q«R- 

mm 3qrw i 

RT#TFTi RT^W ^IRR^^fRT 

RRor^Jtqci^spHi Rv:r fR^3T[«i]- srR^rfW: RT^ ^l^^fRIRr- 
ftsR: q^R^^rfRRr^T? ft^rSTS: arrirr JIPRT 

R*rRR?^RTR'RR'TT^^rR RRFf^R: OTiR ^ffR RJRr*Fsr 5FR" 
^ifffFR RfotRIR I RR RW# =R RRRRTRFT I ^ ^ 
fF^[R^ifTg^TROT ?TT^^Rrq R^'^fORIRRR ! RRSSRffT- 

3Rlf5Rr: «Tr^K'SRrR?f^ I '^R’T'I'rr-aWl^RtR^RRS^W 
fe««Tra[r^RrR^5iRVR^ I ^ 3 ^#i- 

di^yff^RTRRRoSfRT ^ 
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^ *Tpra^ qhi ?r% ^ 'Hitcnr , sitq^ 


5«fr503^:rq3^W5 ?r5r«^l^R% ^ ^f^^5rMg^ggcirr% 
"l^g JTfr-- ^jrcT^rq^rnrflg 5ti^5 s^f^w 

Wrrt^5% I 

^if^Jifw Rf^r^[tf^ I %r%4l^ ^ s»JTf3rc#^fftf^ i 
JT^t5Ri^iTforcTJTrr%^g srfe^^s^or *iifg | 

aT52W »l|Sr«lf^5W 3T?niR4 I 


%i!^#qf^«?IT5Wf^5rHFqT 

^«it ^f?rp?irR?i^Tf3r3frt2if rrik^ 'tsrfs ^l[5fRr: >r5rjr 

5rrno5^i^ ^onf^ 

^ JTf&mir^af[5R 3TRg;j^fT 3%%jifarfTn^ ^ <:^ocitRr% 

riJTi%^ar^ RW?[r'?cf: I 

*?«irR JTc°rnrot^R^rR i s^- 

««irr^cii f?nq ^^i i 

gCfg?7^roici^cqr q^^rwrr'iT 

??(or I 


5q)f^55T[% fiii ^2rf^ g?i’'^ra: ^ 

1 »TiT^:=!fR m- I 

3# ^ 5qfr^qr%f| — 

^^ir# g Hmsirr; 

^?;JTT: ^3= 

mR^r^Tuglr g ^iNr: ii’' 
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— 

‘^iF5i^«IT^srT fm 2RL <it iTOlW^: I 
sffon^ ^ II 

'S3 s ^ 

si^?IS%3 H” 

RTsp^ra ^siggn ^f4*r2T%;sF^?i3^^s m- 

5crRIT?^l^HT S5rf^ I ^I^FN 3RnT^33T 

! 3T^»IF ^ I 

trcfq?^ ^ ?l**^3; I 

“s^ <ij^sw. r 

^ jgm 1 3TWS2rsi>iiJTr^4oiT ^i3 3 i^ 3 itH 

I 3ia«r Bi fW3f^ I >5^ ^ 'SlrQ^ 

‘Wf , hum^ , ^ I 

»IP^»T2I=^R^ fWJT^5|^Sror+|3 3T^«T?IF^:, ^Tf^'IK'i 

• WT 'll «ii »o f*ld«i|ii|Jj;. 

2^3: Jg3l^ I crc^®!r»T^^'‘ 

?«lj 9I?IR[: l^^qFS'T^F^ ap|^ti3*l<<|f^*li *ra I 

>?3iT fWTf3tg(t5*lT fl^55T^ ^35|W 6 wft^ »Trf^ I 

'^o ?/'^ ^3;iW «i-’»^«iiiq*ii «n^il^- 

’<^^R M*F: *9: I 
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81^ «TRW4 35^5q^ 

8iWqr?§' ^ 

84wrat wiil^.1. . '*,’- 


^i^teRrfttqT 5 f^5rR^,?«o iTfiT^ ^8fr^ 

I 3^=^ — iT=?8?^ I 

f%^Ji^»qT^iTn#rf^i<!;qf^p: i 
rI ^ I 

I^JI qsgifJiOT^ 'R/|cf(tc2?I Ri!gs(N>^ur ?»iTf3|clO^| 
?i^5PJri ^ tel I 

«PR5R?pitm%RFT qf^^t qsir '?l)^ qiif 

srrte^sn awrteq q>prwNR?RR =? 

qq^r sngf^q^: i r ^ ij^ter teRWi »Hq7- 

^55: 5ri*T^ ^ I 

qte?»r Rr«ite teR- 

ofN^ I *1^ qteR^ t 

tei^«rqi^^%tef9rgT^ Jifiirct- 
^^r^\ 555«r; m I in1i=qqRq q^q^f /^; ^^f- 

^m ^ q^^r f^r^Rr^ §qi<rr% 

q;te# I q5m^^^i^'q5q^«rRra?Rwq?: i 
gra: R >5? %5f: q^swMir: I qi^^^qteqr 

mm. 1 jffiJ^R^^ qt ?iqte^r i 

qgnpmRj %«R qftq^qqj^qjftqr i 


m =q Rftqi^ q^f^qgg^q ^Rqs^nfqRqr #- 
§RTqCRltJT?rrf^%: ?ftqqTJf!iT?rR-3fr-?ft-M 

«ftf?:%^l#^qR5qRRRTf^qCR]^: 
c!?fR^q;qg[f 'FwnR’qf^^qr^ 
*i^sqw. i 
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692 

view of language 

92 

Tomara K&ja^ 

Tomb of St. Thuinaa at 

883 

Mylapore 

719 

T opugf’aphia Sacra 

29 

Topograpbioal Me<ca 

314 

Toraua 

68 

Tourg Pao 

Traditional »JhrouoIogy of 

625 

the Jainaa • 

Tradition ro : priestly 

g2 

iaiuilifB 

Travancore Archaeological 

939 

Series 

,, ,f Superint- 

IB, 27 

andent’s Report 

31 

„ University 

Trefoil pattern in Mohenjo- 

13, 1061 

Daro 

Tribidations of India 

(A hitherto neglected 
source of Aiirangaaob*! 

86 

history'i 

763 

Trido^a Theory 

89 

TrikalingAdhipati 

892 

Tripitali 

Tripitak&c&rya RSlhuIa 

32 

S&nkrt' Ay ana 

666, 667 

TripuratApi^^ upanisAd 

177 

Trirandrum amateure 

43 


Trivandrum Sanstrk Series* 

Paos. 

Mg 

Troisr Ooaferonces sur les 
gathag de L' A vesta 


202 

Tuhfat tUKiram 


272 

TakArAm 


1313 

Tulaslda! 


1813, 

Tnliivas 


1818 

1813 

Turoo-Mongol 


23 

Turki language 


* 30 

Turiyas 


216 

Tattle, E. H. 


1328 

Two syst ins of the magio 


art of Kerala 


1006 

Two unpublished Baroda 
MuBf'uin Cop])( r Plate 


Urants 

• 


Tyagftyye 

« 

lull 

U 

Udaya 

• 

184, 192 

rdayana 

. 

68S 

Ugrasena 


688 

Uhlonheok 

• 

1215 



72, 78, 

riahannan, Dr., P. 

457, 688, 
690 

. 88 

rUadu NArpadu 


526 

UJu quwnh 

. 

320 

UmA 

• 

58 

UinAdevi 

, 

« 801 

Uruftsvati 

• 

399 

Ummahat ijs*San.ii (oliief arts) 295 

UndAnk&I inscription 

. 

871 

UniAra TKikAna 

• 

68 

UnivtTsityiof Bombay 


87 

,, of Bonn 


2 

,, of London 


20 

,, of Madras 


6^ 

„ of Oxford 


2, 20 

„ • of Paris 


2 

„ of Travancore 


6 

„ of Yale 


2 

UnniAroha 


1027 

I’padbye, Prof. A. N., ^ 


80, 84 

86, 661, 
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• 

669, 673 
'* 65 
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• 

B5, 56, 


181, 178 
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. 

188 
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• 

JSS4 
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56 
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• 
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Piaa. 


Uniyfir Euiooeri MiHitm* 
56iy»r 


Paqi. 

667 

696, 699, 
700, 701 


Uraiyur Naooiyar 

500 

Uraai Kotukkuka 

1010 

Urban refinement in ancient 


India • 

81 

U m-Ta-«a 

141 

Utja * 

127, 162 

Uiikba . 

246 
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b23 

Uttaradi Mutt • 

584 
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431 
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.ayapaii • 

500, 501 

Uvata 

136, 137, 

139, 1214 
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V&oaka fAiuily . 670 

V&okspAtinii^i'a .415, 417, 

. 420, 492, 

, 493, 494, 

496, 496, 
497 

VA()«kkainkflr H&jar&javAnoB 

Rftju • 93 

VUiraja . 593 

Vagbhata . . 1124, 

, 1126, 1126 

VftgYijfiapti • 624 

VaMeahtefo tnAQo . 238 

Vaibh&gika • 618.619 

Vaiiiikas • . 169 

Vaidikapad&nukrama Koda . 125 

VaidikaaafQ^odhaDa Maudaia of Puoua 

126 

V aldikayain&him^&tmakat'vam 

74 

Vaidya,0. V., .• 438 

Prof. p. L., . 661,662 

VaikuutliappenimSd • 64,66 

Vaikaui, famous for Siva tsmpU 

5,10 

VaiuamoAen ’ .131 

Vaikatka atltras • 649 

Vi^ara . 179 

yaTa^^aTiam 35 

Vala^^ke Alv&ni • H 

Vaitkoa • 174 

M autra * 160 

Vaiyapori PrJai, So . 92 

VkjaBade^a-aamliita • 137 

Vajiad&ka-tantra • 666 

Vkkala ia a. Vftkila • ' 689 


Vajrahasta , 892,893 

894 

V'akil, Johangir B., 222 

Vakyapadiya . 439,548 

550,654,555,556,557,560,562 

Valia Aroiuar Ohekavar . 1022 

1024 

Valkhilia Raitt . 251 
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599,601,602 

VallabhadoVa • 474 
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gvijaya . 599,600 
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444 

„ oarya . 128 

Vanohee^maugalain . 39 

Vauamaii . 592 

,1 Mi^ra • 589,590 

Vara . 212 

Varadarajaavami temple . * 802 

Varadaraja temple inscription of Ravi- 
varjnan • 806 

Varadatta-suta, commentator on 
Sdnkhayanagfhya • 192 

Varahamihira • lU98 

1109,1110,1111 
Vararuci . 473 

Vardhainana • 437 

Varaguua, s. a, Vikramaditya 
varaguna • 699,705 

^ 708 

Variation in Sankhayna and Kaui^taka 
Gryha • 190 

Varkalaii s, a. Janardanam, pK, 10 
Vanna, Dr. S., . 1323 

1321 

Varnadliarma • 643 

Vauriia • 140,631 

VaSaota viiasa • 1036 

Vasisthiputra • 638 

Vasubaudhu • 624,6 <5 

626,666 

Vasu baud bo’s Kote • 618 

Vaaudeva • 687 

Vasodeva Podaval, R , 18,48 

Vatsyayaua • 656 

Vattelutta, script . 18 

VayubharatiBtotra • 589 

y ayupnrana • ^20 

Veda .3,32,71,75 

Vedknga * 32,35 

„ Jyautiaa • 

Vedanta, a system of philosopfty 

. 4 

„ Defiika • 600 

„ dipika • 692 

„ Siddhautamuktavali . 692 
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157 
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1059 
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.693, 694, 
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706 
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. 1276 
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. 693, 624, 
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695 

. 201, 207, 
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225 
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. 1297 
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. 83, 93, 
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81 
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1073 
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. 74, 173, 
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. 143, 144, 
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. 90 
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others 
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59 
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. 247 
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. 504 
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69 
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438, 439 
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69 
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471, 472, 
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1277 
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472 
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STATEMENT I. 


The Honorary Treasurer's statement of Accounts of the General Fund of 
the AU’JndiaOri^lal Conference fro n Jst July to Uth August 1939. 


Date. 

^ Particnla 

With- 

drawals. 

Deposits. 

Balance. 

1-1-1987 

By balance 

. 

4,480-8-6 

4,480-8-5 

14-6-1987 

To cheque 79702 

1,000-0-0 

• •• 

• 


By cheque on Poona 

• •• 

25-0-0 

*«• 

• 

To Exchange 

0-4.0 

• • • 

3,505-4.5 

14-9-193*7 

By cheque on Bombay .. 

... 

lOO-O-O 

• ft > 

21-9-1987 

• 

Do. 

• •• 

250-0-0 

• • • 

29-9-1987 

Do. 

• « » 

3D0-0-0 

• •• 

18-12-1937 

To cheque 79708 

2,000-0.0 

••• 

2,155-4-5 

19-1-1938 

By cheque on Madras 


500-0-0 

• •• 

if 

By cheque on Bombay 

f 

• 

500-0-0 

... 

• 

19 

To Exchange 

0-15.0 

... 

3,164-6-5 

10-9-1938 

To cheque 79704 

60-0-0 

• > 

... 

19-9-193^ 

By cheque on Bombay . . . ! 

... 

500-0-0 


S7rl2-1938 

To cheque 79705 

60-0-0 

••• 

3,554-5-5 

17-8.1939 

To commission on 'dupli- 




• 

cate statement 

0-8-0 

... 

3,553-13.5 

22-8- 1939 

afo. commission on dupli- 




•• 

cate statement from 




• 

January Ist 1939 to date. 

2-8-0 

••• 

3,561-5-5 


* Opening bnltooe wHh the Bank exelueive of Bs. . 5 iwing the amount of o»«li on 
band wWi the HonorNry Treasurer for misoe'Janeoiif expenditure. 

Ahz&edabad, A. B. I^bdva, 

24tl! Aagost 1989. Honorary Treasurer, 

M. H. Ebibhha, 

General Secretary. 




i! 


STATEHSINT tX. 

Statement aj the General Seoretary'e Imprest Account from 
l-r^mr to Wr. S. E. BelvalHry, 

Bbobipts, 

'Bst 

Opening Balance on 1>7*1937 as per Statement VI, 

Mysore Report P. oxlix ...410 11 0 


Expenditure as detailed below ... ... 284 2 0 

Balance on 1-11-1938 handed over to the Deputy 

President ... 126 9 0 

ExPBNDinmB. 


Second-class 'railwajr fare to the General Seoret^^ry 
bothways between Benares and Trivandruro, 


via Bombay and Madras 

... 268 

10 

0 

Typing and Clerical Charges from 1-7-37 to 
31-10-38 

... 18 

8 

0 

Postage and Stationery for the same period . 

... 6 

10 

0 

Telegram and Registration Do. 

... 1 

6 

0 

Total 

... 284 

2 

0 


A. B. Dhbova, 8. K. BbltaiiKAB, 

Somrartj Treasurer, General Secretary^, 



STATEMENT 111. 

ijepuiy I‘re8ident*8 Advance Account from 1-11-1938 
to 3 1-10’1939. 

Beoeitis. 

Es. 

Opening balance un 1<11-19S8 as per statement 

abore .. ... ... ... 126 9 0 

Expendittire as detailed below ... ... 74 18 6 

Balance on hand on 1-11*1939 .. ... 51 11 6 


Bzpbmditttbb. 


Typing and (3lerical charges from 
81-10-39. 

Telegrams 

B^istration and postage charges 
Stationery and Miscellaneous 


1-11-88 to 

... 35 0 0 

... 9 8 0 

... 18 11 6 
... 11 10 0 


Total ... 74 13 6 


M. S. EBtSBHA, 
General Secretary. 


S. K. BelvaLKAB, 
Deputy Prcndevt, 



STATBMENTi;IV. 

Statement 0 / Accounts of tJis Local Seeretarif, Eighih 
■ All-India Oriental Conference, Uysofe, 1936 
as it stood on 15th December 1937. 

BecB7I8< 

Ra. As. P. 

1. Balance carried over from the Mysore Ses- 
sion after closing the Reception Committee 
accoant {.vide statement published in the 

Report of the Mysore Session, page clii)... 20 1 11 

2. Received from the Honorary Treasurer, 

Ahmedabad in two instalments being the 
amount sanctioned by the Executive Com- 
mittee for the printing and publication and 
distribution of the Proceedings and Tran- 
sactions of the Mysore Session ... 3.000 0 6 

. Sale proceeds of the Conference’s publica- 
tion ... ... 22 8 0 

Total ... 8,042 9 11 

Expenditube. 

] . Banker's Commission and other incidental 


charges ... 8 8 0 

2. Postage **• 45 0 0 

3. Paper purchased for the Proceedings and 


4. 

Transactions of the Mysore Session 
Printing charges for the issue of appeals for 

485 

0 

0 

5. 

donations, etc., for Trivandrum Session ... 
Paid for illustrative blocks for the proceed- 

■ 6 

0 

0 

6a 

ings volume 

Paid Honorarium for the assistants for edit- 

148 

13 

6 


ing proof reading, clerical and other work . 

360 

0 

0’ 

7. 

8. 

Balance on hand with the Local Secretary. 
Balance with the Bank of Mysore, Ltd'., 

50 

0 

0 


Mysore 

1.849 

4 

6 


Total ... 

8,042 

8 n 


T. E. Vbmxatabamanuh, 
Clerk and Accountant. 


M. fi. KaiBBSi, 

Local Secretary, 



.V 4 

iSTAT^USNO? V. 

8t§t6mmt of aeoounts 0 / the M$ 0 ore Local 
Secretary from to SO-Q-dS. 

Bbobipxb 


1. 

(Opening balance Ynih the Bank of 
Mysore, Ltd., Mysore as per 
Statement TV 

Bs. 

1849 

4 

6 

^2. 

Opening balance with the Local 
Secretary 

60 

0 

0 

3. 

Interest added by the Bankers 

7 

0 

0 

4 . 

Sale proceeds of conference’s 
pubbcations 

5 

0 

0 

.5. 

By V. P. P. Money Orders (being 
the postage recovered from the 
members after incarring) 

262 

8 

0 


Total 

2173 

12 

6 


EBPBNDITtTBB. 




1. 

Banker’s commission and other 
incidental charges 

8 

8 

0 

a. 

Postage 

3T6 

6 

6 

3 . 

Paper, etc. purchased for the 
Mysore Volume 

491 

10 

0 

4 . 

Miscellaneous printing charges 

66 

4 

0 

6. 

• 

Bail way freight and other 
expenses 

62 

9 

6 

6. 

• 

Honoraria for clerical and other 
assistance from January to the 
edH of September 1938 

7U 

0 

0 

7. 

Amount transferred to the 
Imperial Bank of India, Ltd., 
Ahamedabad for the credit of the 
Conference’s General Funds 

600 

0 

0 

t). 

Balance with the Bank of 
Mysore Ltd., for the General 
Secret^y’s further expanses 

603 

6 

6 


Total 

9173* 

12 

5 

*T. K. VbnkaxabaManiih, M. 

H. Kbis&ka. 


Cletk and Accof^niant* fjocal Secretary* 



Approved 

S. K. Bblyalkab, 
Deputy PretidetU 

f-U-88i 



r»l 

sutamsT VI. 

SiaUiMnt oj emountt 0 / the Ctemral Secreiat^'s Imprest 
from to 81-10-1989. 

(Dr. M. fi. Kri8hD»). 






Bs. 

AiS. 

P. 

1. 

Opening balance as per 
statement Y 

603 

6 

5 

2. 

Sale proceeds of Conference 
pablioations 

10 

8 

0 


Total ... 

618 

14 

fi 

1. 

Exfbnditubb. 

Banker’s Comm ission 

1 

0 

' 0 

2. 

Postage and telegrauns 

47 

12 

0 

». 

Stationery articles 

6 

10 

0 

4. 

Printing charges 

13 

6 

0 

5. 

Paid to Dr. S. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar, President, Eighth 
Se^ion being the amount 
spent by him ... 

f 

24 

8 

0 

6. 

Bonc^aria for clerical, typing 
and other assistance render- 
ed from 1-10-38 to 81-10-39 
fm; 13 months 

130 

0 

. 0 


Balance with the Bank of 
Mysore, litd., Myspre 

390 

10 

5 


Total 

618 

14 

5 


fi. Kbishva, 

OenercU Secretary. 

S. K. BBLVAIilLAfi, 

Deputy President. 









